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63d Congress, ) SENATE. (Document 

3d Session. f \ No. 623. 



INCOME TAX; " / .-.. 
LETTER 

FROM 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING, 

IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLUTION OF OCTOBER 8 (CALEN- 
DAR BAY, OCTOBER 18), 1914, A REPORT SHOWING AMOUNT OF 
INCOME DERIVED FROM THE INCOME TAX CLASSIFIED BY 
STATES FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 



Deckmbbb 7, 1914.— Referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 

printed. 



Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, October 15, 1914. 
The President of the Senate: 

Sir: Complying with Senate resolution 471 of October 8 (calendar 
day, October 13), 1914, "That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
furnish to the Senate, without delay, the amount of revenue derived 
from the income tax, same to be classified by States, for the last 
fiscal year/' I have the honor to advise that the information desired 
may be found on page 12 of the IVeliminary Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, a copy of which is inclosed. 
Respectfully, 

W. G. McAdoo, Secretary. 
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INCOME TAX. 



flbdraot from tin Preliminary Report of tin Commtatotier of Internal Revenue, ptfo &) 

Supplemental statement showing by State$ and Territories' 'the receipts under act of Aug. 
5 t 1909, and of Section II of the act of Oct. 3, 1913%-Sutitng the fiscal year ended June 



SO, 1914. 


"". 1 • "• 






States, Territories, etc •**•.•. ": 

• • • • • • 

• • . *. 


excise tax. 


Corporation 
income tax. 


Individual 
income tax. 


Alabama ..*•.'». ^....-. 

Alaska :\.W..v.% # ? 

Arixona t '.,.•..••#.•. 

Arkansas.*,..: .«;.* !..."! 


$80,813.10 

1,075.81 

15,464.35 

30,680.71 

556,080.16 

117,067.78 

155,437.18 
84,574.60 
34,554.51 
34,136.35 

112, orn 02 

10,387.71 

0,203.62 

1,141,536.28 

144,872.02 
96,866.92 
58,611.78 
82,065.65 

103,488.17 
84,544.35 
06,209.85 

560,531.60 

530,477.45 

325,615.48 
18,601.18 

383,624.28 
38,022.80 
60,114.30 
041.06 
26,518.74 

834,181.28 

10,840.17 

2,318,311.41 

84,410.55 

13,939.03 

545,023.32 
47,301.80 
88,368.52 
1,452,511.09 
75,937.60 
60,356.30 
0,174.54 
49,202.67 

161,632.89 
65,633.73 
9,660.77 
08,322.03 

124,801.40 
95,554.72 

147,403.11 
13,022.07 


$156,536.38 

4,683.87 

73,114.06 

06,706.38 

1,404,501.03 

330,785.03 

551,828.72 

121,468.77 

132.640.22 

02,058.07 

247,774.34 

07,524.02 

36,406.84 

3,162,113.40 

547,853.20 

306,543.00 

267,858.91 

303,990.65 

290,569.18 

199,547.24 

327,031.67 

1,447,648.89 

1,045.745.95 

1,183,977.40 

65,746.74 

1,030,968.27 

91,398.27 

168,084.27 

45,987.43 

60,135.21 

1,191,468.00 

38,200.28 

7,447,600.19 

173,267.99 

58,967.08 

1,856,007.05 

177.763.85 

146,751.80 

4,643,794.10 

247,465.04 

82,282.51 

40,824.42 

226,143.07 

551,241.43 

102,503.21 

39,114.37 

414,471.52 

205,805.42 

236,773.03 

407,785.32 

48,124.72 


$63,103.80 
3,427.83 
38,673.14 
43,035.48 
880,374.16 
111,877.30 
400,405.53 


CoJor/ido.-.i.: 

Connectldut 


Delaware 


94,904.93 


District of tytambia 


280,275.10 
108,800.43 
115,874.11 


Florida 


Georgia. 


Hawaii 


34,822.62 


Idaho 


12J314.44 


TlUnoii. 


3,076, 171. U 
180,770.77 


Indiana... 


Iowa 


141,136.63 


Kansas..., .^w 


40,960.11 


Kentucky 


08,344.62 


Louisiana 


148,261.18 


Maine. . 


75,772.35 


Maryland 


448,409.06 




1,506,885.72 


Hirtiigan 


1,018,220.20 




372,537.41 


Mississippi 


40,503.46 




657,058.31 


Montana... 


40,667.78 




76,857.75 


Nevada 


13,490.37 


N«w Hampshire 


48,732.88 


New Jersey 


716,756.20 


New Mexico 


10,389.63 


New York. 


13,533,797.34 




46,566.55 


North n<ta>tft* J 


20,645.38 


Ohio 


904,508.22 


Oklahoma. 


93,082. 15 




90,054.36 


p«nn^v«n| ft 


8,176,005.38 


Rhode' Island. 


324,221.74 


flonth Cftrnlfnft x 


25,811.11 




12,351.62 


Tennessee 


98,274.54 




360,965.21 


Utah 


27,376.04 




89,356.77 


Vtrgfnf* . 


103,440.30 




122,474.86 


w^t vfrgtafe ... 


94,627.07 




220,642.58 


Wyoming , 


7,533.49 






Total 


10,671,077.22 


32,456,662.67 


28,253,534.80 
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63d Congress, ) SENATE. ' j Document 

MS***. X I No. 640. 



AMERICAN VESSELS AND WATCH OFFICERS. 



LETTER 
raoii 

THE ACTING SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

TRANSMUTING, 

Off FUBTHEB BE8PONSE TO A SENATE BE SOLUTION OF OCTOBBB 
16, 1914, A LIST OF FOBEION-BUTLT VESSELS ADMITTED TO 
AMEBICAN BEOISTBY UNDEB THE ACT OF AUGUST 18, 1914, AND 
OTHEB INFOBMATION BELATIVE TO THE SAME. 



Dxobmbbb 14, 1914.— Referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to b* 

printed. 



Department of Commerce, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, December 12, 1914. 
# Sir: The department received on October 17 the following resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the United States: 

In thb Senate of thb United States, 

October 8 (calendar day October 16), 1914. 
Eeeolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be requested to furnish to the Senate, if 
not ^compatible with the public interests, the following information: 

First. How many Americans were shown by reports from the various customs dis- 
tricts to be available for watch officers, including masters, mates, and engineers, when 
the order suspending the requirements of the navigation laws relating thereto for a 
period of seven years was issued. 

Second. A list of the vessels admitted to American registry under the emergency 
act, with a statement as to where and when built, by whom owned, what flag here- 
tofore flying, and the number of American vessels and watch officers employed. 
Attest: 

Jambs M. Bade, Secretary. 

Supplementing the partial compliance with this request on Octo- 
ber 20, 1 now transmit: 
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ArtEBlCAK VESSELS AND WATCH 0FF1CBB8. 



1. Copies of replies from collectors of customs to the following 
inquiry of the department: 



Collector of Customs - 



August 7, 1914. 



Notify press your district department wishes to learn as soon as possible number of 
officers licensed for ocean steamers now out of employment and available for service 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and Australia. Wire not later than Saturday 
midnight your estimate for your district of such number under heading, masters, 
chief mates, second mates, third mates, chief engineers, first, second, third assistant 
engineers. Ask press to advise officers licensed for ocean service, especially with 
trans-Atlantic experience, to get in touch with you. 

£. F. Sweet, Acting Secretary. 

Following is a summary of the replies: 





Mas- 
ters. 


Deck officers. 


Engineers. 




Ports. 


First 
mates. 


Second 
mates. 


Third 
mates. 


Chief. 


First 
assist- 
ant 


Second 
assist- 
ant. 


Third 
assist- 
ant 


Totals. 


▲TEJLH1IC, NORTH. 

Baltimore, Md 


6 
86 

8 
96 

7 
17 
20 


io* 

1 

7 

2 

116 

21 


1 

10 
1 

11 
2 
1 

31 
1 


r 

i 

2 

io" 


6 
20 

6 
182 
83 
19 
83 

7 
12 
2 


4 

7 
8 
47 
12 
6 
28 


8 

13 

1 

11 
6 


io* 

5 
6 
16 


19 


Rot ton, Mass 


107 


Bridgeport. Conn. ......*.... 


21 


Newifork, N. Y 


810 


Norfolk. Va 


78 


Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 


58 


Portland", Me' 


40 


40 


268 


Providence, R. I 


2 


ATLANTIC, SOUTH. 

Charleston, 8. C 


6 

1 

1 

«15 

1 
4 
9 
1 

3 


6 

4 


12 

5 

1 


80 


Jacksonville. Fla 


10 
1 
8 

8 
10 
17 

2 

10 

1 

GO 

20 


2 






84 


Bevwinah, *^a 




l 


6 


Wilmington. N. C... 

GULP. 

Galveston. Tex 


1 

1 

»1 

1 




19 


8 




3 
6 
20 


8 

5 
12 


1 
2 
7 


20 


Mobile. Ala. 


28 


New Orleans, La 






66 


Port Arthur, Tex 






3 


PACIFIC 

Los Angeles, Cal. ..■•••••... 








7 

3 

120 

20 

18 
7 

1 

5 

1 

10 


1 




21 


Portland, Oreg 








4 


Ban Francisco, c^i r * T ...... r . 


160 
20 

1 


300 
20 


40 
20 


100 
20 

1 
2 

1 


25 
20 

1 
2 


20 
20 

1 


»825 


Seattle, WashI 


160 


GREAT LAKES. 

Buffalo, N. Y 


22 


Chicago', T)l.ttr-t,f....tt > r^ 








11 


Cleveland, ^hic, .......... - 










2 


Detroit, Mich 




1 




1 






7 


Doluth', Minn 










1 


Milwaukee, Wis 


10 


10 












80 


Ogdensburg, N. Y........... 














Toledo, Ohio 












•1 






1 




















Total 


835 


254 


381 


106 


492 


272 


153 


145 


2,138 







'Fourteen of these not classified by the collector as to grade. 

"Unclassified by the collector as to grade. 

'See Shipowners Association despatch attached to that ol collectors. 

2. list of vessels admitted to American registry under the emer- 
gency act, with statement as to when and where built, by whom 
owned, and what flag heretofore flying. 

The number of American vessels documented at customhouses on 
June 30, 1914, was 26,943 of 7,928,688 gross tons. The number of 
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AMERICAN VBSSBL8 AND WATOH OFFICERS, 8 

these which were employed on the date of the Senate resolution it has 
not been found practicable to ascertain. 

The number of outstanding licenses to officers on June 30, 1914, was 
as follows: 



Tear of ferae. 



1010 



1911 



1013 



1013 



1914 



Total. 



Masters of steam vessels 

Masters of steam yachts 

Mates of ocean steamers 

Mates of inland steamers 

First-class pilots 

Second-class pilots 

Chief engineers 

Assistant engineers 

Special engineers 

Joint pilots and engineers 

Engineers, motor vessels 

Operators of motor vessels 

Masters, sail, over 700 gross tons. . . . 

Mates, sail, over 700 gross tons 

Masters, barges, over 100 gross tons. 

Total 



1,806 

416 

331 

703 

7U 

1,760 

1,670 

03 

150 

688 

4,607 

343 

63 

18 



1,608 
3 
430 
830 
804 
603 

1,804 

33 
633 
5,653 
101 
47 
10 



4,650 

436 

316 

1,160 

034 

6,375 

1,780 

73 

31 

640 

11,671 

134 

38 

6 



4 '1 

579 

360 

1,356 

1,110 

6,991 

1,396 

104 

37 

736 

9,410 

91 

14 

10 



3,407 

3 

565 



588 

1,303 
47 
15 
717 

8,989 

ni 

18 
8 



14,958 

7 

3,434 

1,766 

4,770 

*,« 

19,844 

7,483 

373 

364 

3,338 

40,330 

869 

164 



13,156 



14,006 



38,036 



36,483 



18,871 



100,561 



These figures do not cover the officers not required to be licensed on 
11,452 sail vessels, barges, etc., who would amount to upward of 
14,000. 

The number of officers actually employed at the date of the passage 
of the Senate resolution the department is unable to determine. 

Explanatory Note. — The number of outstanding licenses exceeds, of course, the 
number of men. Licenses are valid for five years, and the feasible way to approximate 
the number of licensed men (short of writing letters to all) is to take the total licenses 
issued during the past five years. Licenses may be renewed on written application 
at the end of each five years. Many men thus keep up their licenses as a matter of 
pride long after they have ceased going to sea (e. g., the list of available men in New 
York is headed by a master 73 years old). Some, of course, have died in five years 
and others become disabled, while still others have found more satisfactory employ- 
ment ashore. The total contains duplicates in cases where in the earlier years named 
a man has been licensed for a lower grade and subsequently licensed for higher grades. 

Respectfully, 

E. F. Sweet, 
Acting Secretary. 
The Secretary United States Senate, 

Washington, D. 0. 
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AMERICAN VESSELS AND WATOH OFFICEBS. 7 

The following telegram was sent to the collectors of customs at 
the following ports: 

August 7, 1914. 
Collector of Customs: 

Notify press your district department wishes to learn as soon as possible number of 
officers licensed for ocean steamers now out of employment and available for service 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and Australia. Wire not later than Satur- 
day midnight your estimate for your district of such number under heading masters, 
chief mates, second mates, third mates, chief engineers, first, second, third assistant 
engineers. Ask press to advise officers licensed for ocean service, especially with 
trans-Atlantic experience, to get in touch with you. 

E. F. Swbbt, Acting Secretary. 

Repeat to collectors of customs at: Portland, Me.: Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. 
L; Bridgeport, Conn.; Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa • Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Wilmington, N. C; Charleston, S. C; 
Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans. La.; Port Arthur, 
Tex.; Galveston, Tex.: Los Angeles, CaL; San Francisco, Cal * Portland, Oreg.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Duluth, Minn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, Mien.; Chicago, 111.; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following replies were received: 

Baltimore, Md., August 8, 1914. 
Segretaby op Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram 7th instant for number of licensed officers available this 
district, we have applications from three masters, one second mate, five chief engi- 
neers, and two first assistant engineers, all licensed for ocean service. 

Wm. F. Stone, Collector. 



Baltimore, Md., August 10 t 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C: 
In addition to telegram Saturday night, we now have applications from two mas- 
ters, one chief engineer, two first assistant engineers, three second assistant engineers. 

Wm. F. Stone, Collector. 



Boston, Mass., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Press notified throughout district about number licensed officers out of employ- 
ment; every effort made to obtain desired information; can furnish now names and 
addresses chiefly trans-Atlantic experienced men; 22 masters, 5 chief mates, 8 second 
mates, '8 chief engineers, 5 first assistant engineers, 2 second assistant engineers. 
Accurate estimate impossible to state. 

Billings, Collector. 

Boston, Mass., August 10, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
In addition to report of Saturday, licensed officers have registered to-day as follows: 
Fourteen masters, 5 first mates, 2 second mates, 1 third mate, 12 chief engineers, 
2 first assistant engineers, U second assistants, 10 third assistants. 

Billings, Collector. 

Bridgeport, Conn., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
One master, 1 chief mate. 1 chief engineer. 5 third assistant engineers, licensed for 
ocean steamers to Europe, Asia, etc. Probably others will apply. Time since receipt 
of your telegram very short. 

Feed Enos, Collector. 
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8 AMERICAN VESSELS AND WATCH OFFICERS. 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 8, 1914. 
E. F. Sweet, 

Acting Secretary Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Number of licensed officers available as for as known to local steamboat officers are 
1 chief mate, 18 chief engineers, 1 first assistant engineer, 1 second assistant engineer, 
and 1 third assistant. Estimate about 8 engineers; I mate, who would accept. 

Bbadish, Special Deputy. 



Charleston, S. C. v August 8, 1914. 
Secretary Department or Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
To best of my knowledge there are no masters, chief, second, or third mates with 
ocean licenses in this customs district. From best information obtainable it is esti- 
mated that there are 7 chief engineers, 5 first assistant, 6 second assistant, and 12 
third assistant engineers with ocean-going licenses in district. Few, if any, of these 
have had trans-Atlantic experience. 

Peters, Collector. 



Chicago, III., August 8 t 1914. 
Secretary or Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Only 2 chief engineers, both employed ashore, responded in answer to call con- 
tained in your telegram, 7th instant, published in all Chicago papers; 20 chief engi- 
neers, 5 assistant engineers, 20 masters, licensed for ocean steamers by local in- 
spectors steam vessels this district during last five years. All supposed: to be em- 
ployed. Names and addresses will be furnished if desired. 

McNeill, Collector. 



Cleveland, Ohio, August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Can make no estimate officers with ocean licenses here. One chief, 1 first assistant 
engineer, reported to this office. 

Maschke, Collector. 



Cleveland, Ohio, August 8, 1914. 
Commissioner or Navigation, 

Washington, D. C. 
Following message received from Erie: "No American seamen having license for 
ocean service at Erie." 

Cole, Collector in Charge. 



Detroit, Mich., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Available for service to countries mentioned in your telegram, 5 chief engineers 
irith ocean experience; 5 chief engineers with lake, bay, and sound license; 1 third 
mate; 1 first mate. No masters. Possibly a number of others holding chief engineer's 
license for lake, bay, and sound, who would be eligible to receive salt-water license 
upon examination. 

Whelan, Collector. 



Duluth, Minn., August 8, 1914* 
Secretary Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C 
One chief engineer for ocean steamers of 750 tons reported to this office out oi employ- 
ment Possibly more names will be submitted later. 

Bennett, Collector. 
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AMEBIOAN VESSELS AND WATCH OFFICEBS. 9 

Erie, Pa., August 8, 1914. 
Department op Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
No American citizens holding a license' for service on ocean steamers at Erie. 

T. H. Cole, Deputy Collector in Charge. 



Galveston, Tex., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Your telegram 7th. Add following names licensed officers: Nils Sjostrend, master, 
unlimited ocean vessels, 1522 Avenue G, Galveston: W. E. Towne, second assistant 
engineer ocean vessels, 2621 Avenue P, Galveston; C. W. Solman, master, unlimited 
ocean, Texas City, Tex.; Gustavus Enell, master, unlimited ocean, care Fireboat, 
Galveston. 

Pabst, Collector. 

Galveston, Tex., August 8 t 1914. 
Secretary Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Your telegram 7th instant. Following names and addresses: Guyon E. Barron, 
second mate, unlimited ocean-going license; address, 2005 Avenue N and half, Galves- . 
ton. Louis Kleiper, third assistant engineer, ocean steamers, unlimited; address, care 
steamship Denver, Galveston. William Bierschenk, second mate, unlimited license; 
address, care Seamen's Bethel, Galveston. Alexander Williamson, first mate, 
unlimited license, ocean steamers; address, care steamship City of Macon, Galveston. 
I. M. Petersen, master, ocean-going, unlimited, with American, British, and Norwe- 
gian licenses; address, 214 Thirteenth Street, Galveston. A. L. Davis, master, un- 
limited, ocean-going steamer; address 101 Fourteenth Street, Galveston. Samuel M. 
Holt, master, ocean-going steamers, unlimited; address, till Tuesday next. Ocean 
Hotel, Galveston. T. J. Wilson, second assistant engineer, ocean steamers, unlimited ; 
address 312 Tremont Street, Galveston. All the above open for employment for any 
service mentioned your telegram. 

Pabst, Collector. 

Galveston, Tex , August 11, 1914. 
Secretary Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Your telegram 7th. Following additional Dames of licensed officers: James Bate- 
man, chief engineer, ocean, unlimited. 3421 Avenue H, Galveston; J. H. Loomis, 
first assistant engineer, ocean, unlimited, United States transport Sumner, Galveston, 
L. Le Febre, master, ocean, unlimited, care steamship Sattilla, Texas City, Tex.; 
Thomas H. Riley, second assistant engineer, ocean, unlimited, care Acme Hotel, 
Galveston ; James P. Stevenson, late master United States transport McClellan, ocetn 
unlimited, with lot license, New York, Tampa, Key West, ana Gulf coast, care M.\ 
Coleman. 1115 Twenty-second Street, Galveston, or care B. Schellenberger A Son\ 
99 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Baiter, second mate, unlimited, cai 
transport Kilpatrick, Galveston. Capt. Stevenson specially recommended; out c 
employment because McClellan used without master as refrigerating plant, Vera Crui 

Pabst, Collector. 

Galveston, Tex., August U, 1914. 
Secretary Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Your telegram 7th. Add following names: Ira Martin Benford, chief engineer, 
unlimited, ocean, address care steamship Liberia, Galveston, or 4615 Third Avenue! 
Brooklyn; Edo B. Eben, chief engineer, ocean, unlimited, care steamship Denver, 
Galveston. 

Pabst, Collector. 

Jacksonville, Fla., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Licensed officers reporting as available to this office as follows: Ten masters, 2 
chief mates, 12 chief engineers. 1 first assistant^ 4 second assistants, 5 third assistant 
engineers, of which most have nad trans- Atlantic experience. 

Griggs, Collector. 
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Loe Angeles, Cal., August 8, 1914- 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Replying your telegram 7th instant, following licensed officers now available for 
service: Ten masters, 7 chief engineers, 3f first assistant engineers, 1 second r ' J A 



Elliott, Collector. 

Milwaukee, Wn., August 8, 1914- 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Licensed officers ocean steamers available this district estimated, best authority, 
10 masters, 10 pilots, 10 chief engineers. 

Schule, Collector. 

Mobile, Ala., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Officers available service ocean merchant vessels this district: Masters, 3; chief 
engineers, 2; first assistant engineers, 3; second assistant engineers, 5; third assistant 
engineers, 2; total, 15. 

Maer, Collector. 

New Orleans, La., August 8 t 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
The following have registered this office as available for service on ocean steamers 
mentioned your telegram 7th instant: Masters, 4; chief engineers, 4; first assistant 
engineers, 2; second assistant engineers, 2; pursers, 2. 

Foster, Collector. 

New Orleans, La., August 10, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
In addition to those reported in telegram 8th instant, the following have registered 
for service on ocean steamers: Eight masters, 8 chief engineers, 4 first assistant engi- 
neers, 7 second assistant engineers, 2 third assistant engineers, 1 first officer, 1 elec- 
trical engineer, 1 steward. 

Foster, Collector. 

New Orleans, La., August 11, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
In addition to those reported previously, two masters, 3 assistant engineers, and 2 
third engineers have registered here for service on ocean steamers. 

Foster. Collector. 

New York, N. Y., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
After fullest publicity in press and maritime associations, report the following officers 
licensed for ocean steamers now out of employment and available for service indicated: 
Sixty-five masters, 6 chief mates, 8 second mates, 2 third mates, 117 chief engineers, 45 
first assistant engineers, 5 second assistant engineers, 4 third assistant engineers. 

Dudley Field Malone, Collector. 

New York, N. Y., August 10. 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Add following to list of officers furnished you Saturday: Masters, 30; chief mate, 1; 
second mates, 3; chief engineers, 15; first assistant engineers, 2; second assistant 
engineers, 6; third assistant engineer, 1. 

Dudley Ftbld Malone, Collector. 
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Norfolk, Va., August 8, 1914- 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Replying your telegram August 7th requesting number officers for ocean-going 
steamers now out of employment, available for service to Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America and Australia. Press widely and promptly notified and following have been 
listed, upon application this district: Seven masters, 2 chief mates, 2 second mates. 
33 chief engineers, 12 first assistant engineers, 6 second assistant engineers, 16 third 
assistant engineers; total, 78. Names and addresses available on file this office, await- 
ing further instructions. Trans- Atlantic experience of a variables secured in all cases 
possible. 

Hamilton, Collector of Customs. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary Commerce, 

W -hington, D. C. 
Referring to your wire August 7 as to number of officers in this district licensed 
for ocean steamers now out of employment and available for service, I have com- 
plied with your request and have received no replies in response thereto. 

Daniels, Collector. 



Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Have names of 11 masters, 14 mates, 15 chief engineers, and 6 first assistant engi- 
neers available able for service on ocean steamers. 

Berry, Collector. 



Philadelphia, Pa., August 10, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Bureau of Navigation, Washington, D. C. 
Six masters, 1 chief mate, 1 second mate, 4 chief engineers registered in addition 
to those reported on Saturday. 

Berry, Collector. 

Port Arthur, Tex., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Estimate licensed officers for ocean steamers available for service to Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, and Australia in the district of Sabine: Masters, 2; first 
assistant engineers, 3. 

Dunn, Collector. 



Portland, Me., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Available in this district for ocean steamship force, 20 masters, 21 first mates, 31 
second mates, 40 third mates, 33 chief engineers, 28 first assistant engineers, 40 second 
assistants, and 40 third assistants. 

Willis T. Emmons, Collector. 



Portland, Oreo., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
As result of the publication of your telegram, following applications have been 
filed with this office: One master and three chief engineers available for service to 
Europe, Africa, South America, or Australia. Owing to the short time afte publi- 
cation! I am of opinion quite a number additional applications will be filed. 

Burke, Collector. 
S D— 63-3— vol 15 2 
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Providence, R. I., August 6, 1914. 
Secretar* Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Press notified regarding licensed officers: wide newspaper publicity secured. 
Responses show one second mate and one chief engineer out of employment and 
available. Letter follows. 

FrrzaiMMONs, Collector. 

Sandusky, Ohio, August 8, 1914. 
Commissioner of Customs, 

Washington,. D C. 
No licensed officers available here for ocean service. 

Caldwell, Deputy. 

San Francisco, Cal., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Answering department telegram August 7. I estimate officers licensed for ocean 
steamers out of employment and available, based on report of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots Association and Marine Engineers Association are, masters, 60; chief mates, 160: 
second mates, 300; third mates, 40; chief engineers. 120; first assistants, 100; second 
assistants, 25; and third assistants, 20; total, 825. Shipowners Association state they 
will show department by wire Monday above estimate greatly exaggerated. 

J. O. Davis, Collector. 

San Francisco, Cal., August 11, 1914. 
Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Shipowners Association of Pacific Coast, after such investigation and inquiry as to 
time allowed, protest that number of masters unemployed having licenses for ocean- 
going steamers of 2.000 tons and upward is about 50; mates of all grades, about 250; 
engineers of all grades, about 200; some of mates have master's licenses but have never 
had commands. Some of masters, mates, and engineers are temporarily out of em- 
ployment owing to coasting steamers being laid up during present business depression, 
but will soon be in former jobs as vessels resume coasting trade. Of these men holding 
licenses listed as unemployed, some have voluntarily left the sea for shore occupations; 
others are unfit for sea auty by reason of age and other disabilities. 

Shipowners Association of Pacific Coast, 
By W. F. Sullivan, Secretary. 



Savannah, Ga., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
In compliance with your wire of 7th, report as follows: One master and probably 
one other, two chief engineers, one first assistant engineer, one third assistant engineer, 
one third mate. 

David C. Barrow, Jr., Collector. 



Seattle, Wash., August 8, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Your telegram 7th. Approximately sufficient available masters, first, second, and 
third mates, chief engineers, first, second, and third engineers, with ocean certifi- 
cates to man 20 vessels, good many of them with trans-Atlantic experience. 

Harper, Collector. 

Toledo, Ohio (via Cleveland, Ohio), August 8, 1914. 
Commissioner of Customs, 

Washington, D. C. 
Papers published substance your telegram of 7th. No returns. Has been sug- 
gested those available for service communicate direct with you, since time limit 
is too brief for results here. 

Reed, Deputy Collector in Charge. 
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Toledo, Ohio, August 8, 1914- 
Secretary Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 
In response to your telegram to collector at Cleveland relative t» unemployed 
officers of vessels having had ocean service, one engineer has filed notice of desire 
to serve. Will mail particulars. 

Reed, Deputy Collector in Charge. 



WnjmroiON, N. C, August 8 y 1514* 
Hon. E. F. Sweet, 

Assistant Secretary, Washington, D< C. 
Replying your wire 7th. My estimate at this hour would be three masters, one 
chief mate, and five engineers. 

Walker Taylor, Collector. 

Treasury Department, 
United States Customs Service, 

Duluth, Minn., August 8, 1914. 
The Secretary of Department op Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Complyingwith request in your telegram of August 7. 1914, concerning num- 
ber of licensed officers for ocean steamers unemployed in this district, I have the 
honor to confirm telegram of even date as per copy inclosed. 

I succeeded in getting this notice in the extm evening edition of the Duluth Even- 
ing Herald for August 7, and in the morning edition of the Duluth News Tribune, 
August 8, and in the Superior Telegram, evening of August 8. 

It is quite probable that additional names will be tendered from day to day; and if 
so, I will notify your department by letter or by telegram if you. request it. 

The one presenting himself at this office to-day is Henry S. Elliott, age 56, chief 
engineer for steamers of 750 tons. He has had 30 years of service as a sailor and is 
now out of employment and willing to accept a position on ocean steamers. His 
address is general delivery, Duluth, Minn. 

Services were also tendered by Stewart L. Woodford, of Lake City, Minn., who has 
recently been discharged from the Navy after four years of enlistment, holding the 
position of a noncommissioned officer with a good record. He is 22 years of age. 
During his four years of service he has been assigned to duty on the Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, and Arkansas, and for some months engaged in the electrical department on 
the Washington, and was in the Paymaster's Department at the time of his discharge. 
He is, consequently .simply a common sailor. 

Ben Alfthan, 512 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn., a subject of Finland, with 
10 years' experience as sailor on ocean vessels representing various nationalities and 5 
years of service on American vessels. His position on American vessels has been that 
of a wheelsman. 
These are all the names that have been presented to date. 
Respectfully, 

Harris Bennett, 
Collector of Customs. 

Treasury Department, 
United States Customs Service, 

Duluth, Minn., August 10, 1914. 
The Secretary Department op Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Referring further to the matter of securing names of unemployed licensed 
officers willing to serve in the ocean traffic, concerning which this office wrote you on 
the 8th instant, I have the honor to submit the name of William T. Comerford, 27 
years old, chief engineer licensed for steamers up to 150 tons on the ocean, and tnird 
assistant engineer for ocean steamers of unlimited tonnage. His address is B-7 St. 
Regis, Duluth, Minn. He states that he would not accept position unless tendered 
him by next Saturday, and he would want to have his expenses paid to port of service. 
Respectfully, 

N. N. Hendbrbero, 
Special Deputy Collector. 
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Treasury Department, 
United States Customs Service, 
Port of Providence, R. A, August 8, 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce. 

Washington, D. C. 
Sot: Supplementing telegram of even date "Press notified regarding licensed 
officers. Wide newspaper publicity secured. Responses show 1 second mate and 1 
chief engineer out of employment and available. Letter follows/' I have to say that 
in the opinion of this office a considerable number of well-trained commanding and 
supervisory officers would be readily available if offers of employment of an attractive 
character were definitely made. Tne department will understand that in a small dis- 
trict such as ours is the number of men out of employment is never large unless the 
circumstances are exceptional. In ordinarily prosperous times licensed shipping 
officers are pretty certain to be busy either in their own line or in some other lucrative 
employment. 
Awaiting the further instructions of the department, I am, 
Respectfully, 

Frank E. Fttzsimmons, Collector. 



Treasury Department, 
United States Customs Service, 
Port of Toledo, Ohio, August 10, 1914. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Steamship officers available for ocean service. 

Confirming my telegram to vou of the 8th instant, in the matter above outlined, I 
transmit list obtained of the local steamboat- inspectors of officers in this inspection 
district who are qualified for ocean service. Owing to time limit fixed by depart- 
ment for this reply, I am unable to state who of those named are unemployed. All 
have kept their licenses renewed, and as for as the records show are fit for ocean 
service. 

Respectfully, 

Chas. Reed, 
Deputy Collector in Charge. 

Chief engineers, ocean: Barnhart, Guy L., chief engineer, 2,000 gross tons, 520 
Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio; Cunningham, John H., chief engineer, 4,000 gross tons, 316 
Collingwood Place, Toledo, Ohio; Jones, William, chief engineer, 2,500 cross tons, 
Toledo. Ohio; Riebel, Clarence, chief engineer, 2,500 gross tons, Toledo, Ohio (gen- 
eral delivery); Saltonstall, George W., chief engineer, any tons; Flat D, The Highlands, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Third assistant engineer, ocean: Rake, Martin, third assistant engineer, ocean, 
415 Piatt Street, Toledo, Ohio. 



Wilmington, N. C, August 10, 1914. 
Hon. E. F. Sweet, 

Acting Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sib: Supplementing my wire of the 8th, I desire to revise my estimate as follows: 
Three masters, 1 chief mate, and 15 engineers. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Walker Taylor, Collector. 



Wilmington, N. C, August 7, 1914- 
Hon. E. F. Sweet, 

Acting Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your telegram of even date relative 
to licensed officers for ocean steamers now out of employment, etc. 

Have taken this up with the subports in my district and also through the press of 
the prominent cities in my district and will aavise you later. 

Respectfully, _ m „ „ 

Walker Taylob, Collector. 
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Bridgeport, Conn., August 17, 1914* 
The Secretary or Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Since my telegram of August 8, 1914, 1 have had applications from 2 mastera 
1 second mate, 1 third mate. 5 chief engineers, 3 first assistant engineers, and 1 
second assistant engineer, holding ocean licensee; the majority of these have had 
trans-Atlantic experience. 
Respectfully, 

Fred Enos, Collector. 

New Orleans, La., August 17, 1914. 
The Commissioner of Navigation, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this office as 
available for service on ocean steamera, as reported by telegraph, the following have 
signified a desire to be considered in that connection: Chief engineer, 1; electrical 
engineer, 1. 

Respectfully, 

Murphy J. Foster, Collector. 

New Orleans, La., August 18, 1914. 
The Commissioner of Navigation, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this office as 
available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by telegraph, the following have 
signified a desire to be considered in that connection: Master, 1; chief engineers, 2. 
Respectfully, 

Murphy J. Foster, Collector, 



Mobile, Ala., August 14, 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: With further reference to department telegram of the 7th instant and reply 
of this office of the 8th instant, relative to officers available for service on merchant 
vessels, I have the honor to advise that there are available since the forwarding of 
this message, 7 masters, 4 chief engineers, 1 first assistant engineer, and 1 mate. 
By direction of the collector. 
Respectfully, 

H. S. Shaughnessy, Special Deputy Collector, 



Chicago, III., August 14, 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Since telegraphing you August 8 in answer to your telegram of August 7 rela- 
tive to the number of officers licensed for ocean steamers and available for service to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and Australia, 1 master, 5 chief engineers, 2 
first-class assistant engineers, and 2 second-assistant engineers have made application 
to this office for positions on ocean steamers. Several others who are not citizens of 
the United States, who hold a license issued by a foreign government, and several 
who are citizens oi the United States and hold a license by a foreign government for 
ocean steamers have also made application. The names and addresses of the above 
can be furnished if desired. 

Respectfully, Rivers McNeill, 

Collector of Customs. 

New Orleans, La., August 16, 1914. 
The Commissioner of Navigation, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this office as 
available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by telegraph, the following have 
signified a desire to be considered in that connection: Secona assistant engineers, 2; 
purser, 1. 

Respectfully, Calhoun Fluke r, 

Special Deputy Collector. 
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Niw Orleans, La., August 14, 1914. 
The Commissioner or Navigation, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In addition to fee number of persons who have reg iste red in this office as 
available for service on ocean steamers, as reported by telegraph, the following have 
signified a desire to be considered in that connection: Masters, 2: chief engineers, 5; 
second assistant engineers, 1; third assistant engineers, 3; stewards, 1. 
Respectfully, 

Murphy J. Foster, Collector. 

Philadelphia, Pa., August to, 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Referring to department's telegram of the 7th instant, wherein this office is 
instructed to submit the lists of officers licensed for ocean steamers and now out of 
employment, I have the honor to state that in addition to these already submitted, 
19 persons have registered, their classification being as follows: Eleven masters, 2 
chief mates, 5 chief engineers, and 1 second assistant engineer. 
Respectfully, 

H. K. Lathy, 
Special Deputy Collector. 

New Orleans, La., August 19/1914. 
The Commissioner op Navigation. 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this office as 
available for service on ocean steamers and whose names have been reported by 
telegraph and letter, the following have signified a desire to be considered in that 
connection: Masters, 2; second officer, 1; third assistant engineer, 1. 
Repectfully, 

Murphy J. Foster, Collector. 



New Orleans, La., August 20, 1914. 
The Commissioner op Navigation. 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: In addition to the number of persons who have registered in this office as 
available for service on ocean steamers and whose names have been reported by 
telegraph and letter, the following have signified a desire to be considered in that 
connection: Master, 1; chief engineer, 1; electrician, 1. 
Respectfully, 

Murphy J. Foster, Collector. 



Treasury Department, 
United States Customs Service, 

Galveston, Tex., August SI, 1914. 
Hon. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The following navigating officers have called at this office and desire to make 
it known that they are ready for service on vessels of the United States: 

G. Peterson, unlimited master's license, ocean-going vessels, pilot license for the 
Gulf of Mexico; address, 1114 Avenue B, Galveston. . 

Andrew Hanson, Norwegian license, first mate, unlimited; is citizen of the United 
States. Address, care Guff Fisheries Co., Galveston. 

H. P. Hanson, master, from Brazos Santiago to Miami, Fla., with pilot license in 
same waters; address, 1001 Market Street, Galveston. m 

P. A. Ostra, holds unlimited chief mate license of the United States; address, 724 
Broadway, Galveston, 

Katpactfully, A T t> 

A. J. Rosenthal, 
Special Deputy Collector. 
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63d Oonorbb I SENATE / Document 

3d Session ) \ No. 641 



TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 



LETTER FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

TRANSMITTING 

IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLUTION OF MAY 26, 
1913, A REPORT BY THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE OF ITS INVESTIGATION OF THE 
METHODS AND PRACTICES EMPLOYED BY DOCTORS 
KARL AND SYLVIO VON RUCK IN TREATING TUBERCU- 
LOSIS AND RENDERING PERSONS IMMUNE 
FROM TUBERCULOSIS 




DECEMBER 10, 1914.— Refened to the Commife oo Pnblic Heakfc 
and National Quarantine 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

1914 
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In th» 8bnatb or th* United States, 

December 14, 1914. 
Ordered, That the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, in response 
to a Senate resolution of May 26, 1913, a report by the United 8tates Public Health 
Service relative to the methods and practice employed by Drs. Earl and Sylvio von 
Ruck in treating tuberculosis and rendering persons immune from tuberculosis be 
printed as a document. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 
2 
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Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, December 9, 1914. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a report by the United 
States Public Health Service, submitted in accordance with Senate 
resolution 89, of May 26, 1913, providing for an investigation of the 
methods and practices employed by Drs. Karl and Silvio von Ruck 
in treating tuberculosis and rendering persons immune from tuber- 
culosis. 

Respectfully, 

W. G. McAdoo, Secretary. 



Treasury Department, 
Office of the Surgeon General, 
Bureau of the Public Health Service, 

Washington, November SO, 1914. 
The honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the investiga- 
tion of the methods and practices employed bv Drs. Karl and Silvio 
von Ruck in treating tuberoulosis and in rendering persons immune 
from tuberculosis. This investigation was undertaken in accordance 
with the provisions of Senate resolution 89, of May 26, 1913, which 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be t and he is hereby, requested to 
institute, through the Bureau of Public Health, an investigation of the practices and 
methods employed by Drs. Karl and Silvia von Ruck, of Asheville, N. C., in treating 
tuberculosis and in rendering persons immune from tuberculosis, and to report to the 
Senate, as soon as practicable, whether the vaccine used by the said Drs. von Ruck 
in attempting to render persons in health immune to tuberculosis is successful in 
immunizing those thus vaccinated. 

The duty of conducting this investigation was imposed upon Surg. 
A. M. Stimson, who on July 29, 1913, was directed to proceed to 
Asheville, N. C, for that purpose. The selection of this officer was 
made because of his special technical fitness and long experience in 
the Hygienic Laboratory. The investigation was continued from 
August 6, 1913, to October 23, 1914, either at Asheville, N. C, or 
Washington, D. 0. 

On account of the significance of the claims to be investigated and 
the intent of the Senate to secure an authoritative expression of 
opinion in relation thereto, the director of the Hygienic Laboratory 
was associated with the work in an advisory capacitv. The advisory 
board of the Hygienic Laboratory, whose membership includes emi- 
nent scientists connected with leading scientific institutions of the 
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country, was abo consulted in respect to the methods of conducting 
the investigation, and its advice followed. 

It was recognized and so stated in a letter of May 28, 1913, to the 
department that the investigation in respect to conferring immunity 
would have to be confined largely to the lower animals, and this view 
was concurred in by the advisory board of the Hygienic Laboratory. 
From correspondence and verbal statements made by Dr. Karl von 
Ruck, it was the understanding that the investigations desired by 
him could be easily carried out aDd that the essential object was to 
confirm or disprove by animal experimentation the reliability and 
success of his methods and practices in the production of immunity. 

After beginning the studies, certain facts were elicited by Surg. 
Stimson which caused the methods of conduct of the investigation 
to become a subject of disagreement, the essential point being the 
right of the Government's representative to conduct an independent 
and uncontrolled investigation, which was objected to by Dr. von 
Ruck. In consequence of the Government's right in this respect 
being disputed, and the facilities of Dr. von Ruck's laboratory for 
independent research withdrawn, the work was transferred to Wash- 
ington and continued in the Hygienic Laboratory. In the mean- 
time numerous conferences and much correspondence have been had 
regarding the matter, and actual experimentation has been carried 
on for a sufficient length of time to permit the making of this report. 

The investigation was undertaken and carried on with the hope that 
an improved agent for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis had 
been evolved. As the work progressed, however, it became evident 
that the specific claims made tor trie agent could not be substantiated. 
This opinion is based on scientific data set forth in the accompanying 
report. 

Respectfully, 

Rupert Blue, 
Surgeon General. 
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REPORT OH THE INVESTIGATIONS OF THE METHODS AND 
PRACTICES EMPLOYED BT DRS. KARL AND SILVIO VON 
RUCK IN TREATING TUBERCULOSIS AND IN RENDERING 
PERSONS IMMUNE FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 



By Surg. A. M. Stim80N, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington. 



This report consists of an account of an investigation made by 
direction of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service in accordance with the provisions of Senate resolution 89 
of May 26, 1913. 

For the sake of convenience this report is divided into two parts. 
In the first part the attempt is made to describe the investigation 
and its results in language as free as the nature of the subject will 
permit from intricate technical considerations which would tend 
to obscure the main facts from the nontechnical reader. In the 
second part, essentially an appendix, are contained the details of 
experiments, technical discussions, and quotations from the literature 
and correspondence, which form the basis of the first part. 

Pabt I. 

The Senate resolution literally interpreted imposes a task which 
under practical conditions amounts to an impossibility. It is evi- 
dent that there is no absolute way in which to determine whether 
a person has been successfully immunized or not, except to subject 
the person to tuberculous infection and observe whether or not he 
becomes tuberculous. This experiment would have to be carried 
out on a large number of persons with a suitable number of untreated 
persons similarly inoculated, as controls, in order to make it con- 
clusive. Such an experiment is obviously impossible. 

The plan at once suggests itself of having the immunizing treat- 
ment applied to a series of persons, preferably children, and of 
observing these persons, togetner with a corresponding number of 
untreated persons, for a sufficient period of time to determine the 
relative prevalence of tuberculosis of natural origin in the two groups. 
In order to make such a test convincing it would be necessary to 
observe a large number of persons under identical conditions as 
regards opportunity for infection and the presence of factors which 
might influence resistance to infection, and this observation would 
have to be continued over a period of several years. These condi- 
tions are so exacting as to be impracticable, at least under the cir- 
cumstances under wnich the present investigation has been made. 
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The infant science of serology has made such advances in recent 
years that the intelligent layman seems to be under the impression 
that almost any information regarding a person's physical condition 
can be elicited by "testing the blood." This confidence, as every 
serologist knows, is justified in only a few isolated instances. 

As applied to tuberculosis, serology is only just beginning to show 
signs of emerging from a state of chaos. Standard procedures 
have not been generally adopted, and only partial answers can yet 
be given to the question as to what the relation of the reactions 
obtained to the condition of the patient actually is. However, 
certain observers have attempted tolceep a check on their methods 
of treatment by means of serum reactions, believing that in this way 
their therapeutic endeavors could be more accurately carried out 
than by observing the physical signs of disease and noting the sub- 
jective symptoms. Among these observers are the Drs. Karl and 
Silvio von Kuck. 

In so far as the methods of treatment of the Drs. von Ruck differ 
from the ordinary methods of treating tuberculosis, they consist of 
procedures controlled by and based upon a system of serum tests 
elaborated by them. They have stated also that the principles 
underlying their methods are readilv demonstrable by experimental 
investigations on the lower animals. The fact that the methods 
peculiar to the Drs. von Ruck have been placed by them on an 
experimental basis affords an opportunity for investigation along 
laboratory lines, which has the advantages of accuracy and quickness 
over the purely clinical investigation. This method, however, has 
the drawback that it does not directly answer the question of whether 
a given treatment can cure or prevent tuberculosis in human beings 
or not. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized that if, in such an investigation, 
those claims, made by the originator of a method of treatment which 
are susceptible of laboratory demonstration, be confirmed, a degree 
of corroboration of bis claims in general is to be inferred. On the 
contrary, if these claims be not confirmed, the inference is that the 
method in general is at fault, especially when, as in the present 
instance, the whole structure of tne method rests upon laboratory 
methods as its foundation. 

Inasmuch as the Senate resolution requests "an investigation of 
the practices and methods employed by Drs. Karl and Silvio von 
Ruck, of Asheville, N. C, in treating tuberculosis and in rendering 
persons immune from tuberculosis," I must advert briefly to those 
methods and practices employed by the Drs. von Ruck, which are 
not peculiar to them but are also recognized and used by phthisiolo- 
gists generally. 

The Winyan Sanatorium, at Asheville, of which the Drs. von Ruck 
are both proprietors and medical directors, consists of spacious and 
well-appointed buildings for the accommodation of patients, pleasantly 
and favorably located on the edge of this town, the climate of which, 
deservedly or not, enjoys the reputation of being advantageous for 
tuberculous cases. At the time of my stay in Asheville a large 
number of patients were being lodged in tents of a modern type 
erected on tne grounds of the sanatorium pending the completion of 
additions to the main building. The food supplied appeared to be 
superior to that usually furnished in the better class of boarding 
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houses where tuberculous patients are received, both in quality and 
method of preparation. The two generally recognized important 
elements of air and food appeared to be adequately supplied at 
Winyah. 

The medical force was probably inadequate in numbers, the ratio 
of patients to physicians being so great as to preclude more than the 
briefest individual attention. The institution was well equipped with 
modern therapeutic apparatus, including that for producing artificial 
compression of the lung. The Drs. von Ruck are intelligent men, who 
unquestionably have had the experience necessary for acquiring a 
profound knowledge of tuberculosis from a clinical standpoint. 

Entirely aside from the question of the special methods of treatment 
employed there, the Winyah Sanatorium appears to be a well-managed 
institution, with the possible exception of inadequate medical force. 
However, it is to be inferred that the resolution does not refer espe- 
cially to the general methods used by the Drs. von Ruck, but is 
concerned principally with the special methods which they employ, 
since it refers specifically to the "vaccine." 

The specific methods employed by the Drs. von Ruck consist of the 
injection subcutaneously of one or both of two substances prepared 
by them from the tubercle bacillus. One of these, the watery extract, 
has been used for p. much longer time than the other, which is desig- 
nated the vaccine. The latter is considered by its originators to act 
in a similar manner to the former, but to constitute an important 
improvement in that its action is said to be more powerful and its 
composition more perfect. These preparations are for sale and are 
advertised to physicians in descriptive pamphlets with price lists. 
The methods of preparation and use of these products, and descrip- 
tions of the results which the authors have achieved in treating and 
preventing tuberculosis in man and animals, are set forth in various 
published articles, some of them in medical journals here and abroad 
and some in privately printed articles and in advertising material. 
These results are summarized in a letter from Dr. Karl von Ruck to 
the director of the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service, 
dated February 28, 1913, as follows: 

1. That guinea pigs, rabbits, and calves can be immunized, that their blood sera 
destroy virulence of tubercle bacilli in vitro, and that the bacilli under the action 
of sucn sera undergo morphological changes in the test tube showing their disintegra- 
tion. That such animals resist virulent infection. 

2. That children and adults, after a single dose, respond with an ample degree of 
immunity which may be shown by biological tests for the several specific antibodies, 
including amboceptors and opsonins. 

That their sera- acquire bacteriolytic and germicidal power demonstrable in vitro, 
and by animal experiment, the animals resisting inoculation with the contents of 
test tuoes in which 1/200—1/100 mgr. of virulent tubercle bacilli have been exposed 
to the action of such sera. 

3. That tuberculous children and adults, in the truly early stage of tuberculosis 
and reacting to a tuberculin test, recover their general health; that physical signs 
become retrogressive, or disappear; that symptoms disappear, and that they no 
longer react to tuberculin without any further treatment after administering a single 
dose, and that their sera retain the bacteriolytic and germicidal power, wis being 
demonstrable now in every case up to 20 months from the time of administering a dose. 

It was to the investigation of the basis of these claims that the 
present inquiry was addressed. 

The first two months of the investigation were spe nt by me at 
Asheville, where I was in daily attendance at the Winyah Sanato- 
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num. This time I devoted almost entirely to observing the labora- 
tory methods there employed and in conducting independent obser- 
vations and experiments which were designed to act as controls 
on the work observed. These observations and experiments showed 
the methods employed by Dr. Karl von Ruck in the laboratory to 
be faulty and unreliable and the results of the experiments as placed 
on the record books misrepresented. I therefore insisted on con- 
ducting the investigation independently in accordance with the 
original plan. 

in consequence. Dr. von Ruck summarily interrupted the investi- 
gation in Asheville bv requesting me to discontinue independent 
investigations at his laboratory. On official instructions, the animals 
under my experimentation were therefore shipped to the Hygienic 
Laboratory, and the subsequent investigations nave been carried out 
there. They have confirmed those made at Asheville as regards the 
unreliability of Dr. von Ruck's laboratory methods, and, in addition, 
have shown that the serum of persons supposed to have been immu- 
nized does not, as claimed, destroy the virulence of tubercle bacilli, 
and that it is not possible to immunize guinea pigs with the von Ruck 
vaccine in the manner and in the length of time claimed by the 
originator. The details of these investigations and their results are 
contained in part 2 of this repjort. 

Inasmuch as it is the position of the department to interpret the 
Senate resolution as referring to what had already been accomplished 
by the Drs. von Ruck and not what might at some future time be 
accomplished, the conclusions here submitted are based upon observa- 
tions made between the dates of August 6, 1913, and OctoW 23, 1914, 
the period occupied by the investigation. 

?ABT II. 

The serum tests in general. — The system of specific therapeutics 
evolved by the Drs. von Ruck in the treatment and prevention of 
tuberculosis is based upon certain serological tests, elaborated but 
not originated by them. These are the familiar reactions of com- 
plement fixation, bacteriolysis, agglutination, precipitins, and opso- 
nins, applied by technical procedures of their own devising. The 
Drs. von Ruck describe their vaccine as composed of certain fractions 
of the tubercle bacillus, derived by physical and chemical means, 
selected and brought together in accordance with the results of animal 
experiments. The individual fractions were injected, they say, into 
groups of animals separately and in various combinations, and the 
various serum reactions above enumerated were observed. The vac- 
cine is supposed to represent the most effectual combination of the 
fractions most potent m producing the reactions which are regarded 
as indicative of immunity. Its constituents are adjusted with nicety 
and expressible in a formula. Thus, the formula for a specimen of 
vaccine handed me for the immunization of animals was given as— 



Plotein No. 1 0.25 mg 

Protein No. 2 2.75 mg 

Protein No. 3 1.00 mg. 

Protein No. 4 6.00 mg. 

Neutral fats 1 0.005mg. 

Fattv acids l 0. 005 mg 



> Per cc. of vaccine. 



'The fat content of this particular specimen was said to be somewhat uncertain. 
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It is evident, therefore, that serum tests are the basis of the com- 
position of the vaccine, as the latter is of the von Ruck methods for 
the treatment and prevention of tuberculosis. Certain observations 
apply to the serum tests in general as regards their significance of 
immunity and as to the methods of carrying out. These reactions 
as applied to tuberculosis have at present no settled significance 
which is generally accepted by students of immunity. Individual 
workers with particular tests nave in some instances drawn con- 
clusions as to the significance of a given test as bearing upon the 
condition of the patient from whom the serum was derived, nis sus- 
ceptibility or immunity, or the fact of his infection with tuberculosis. 

These conclusions have not as yet been corroborated and accepted 
so that the tests applied to tuberculosis occupy anything like the 
position, for example, of the Wassermann reaction of syphilis. To 
elaborate these tests into a system of therapeutic procedure and con- 
trol requires, in the light of our present meager knowledge, no little 
assurance. 

The technic of making these tests as observed by me at Asheville 
was not such as to inspire confidence in the results. Only small 
specimens of blood were available, since Dr. von Ruck would not 
allow blood to be drawn from a vein, as is now the general practice, 
but insisted in having the specimens obtained by stabbing tne finger 
end with a lancet and collecting the drops as they were squeezed out 
in a small test tube. In this way only one, or two at most, cubic 
centimeters were commonly secured, the serum from which, usually 
highly contaminated with bacteria, must suffice for all the tests to be 
made; complement fixation, lysin, agglutinin, precipitin, and at times 
opsonin. 6lood was obtained from guinea pigs by laboriously milk- 
ing the incised ear, was scanty in quantity, and always grossly 
contaminated. 

The matters of cleaning and sterilizing glassware were inadequately 
attended to on my arrival, but improved somewhat when I insisted 
that what I used should be clean. 

The laboratory arrangements were most inconvenient. For 
example, the diener service, being practically negligible, it was 
necessary for the laboratory workers to engage in a sheep hunt in a 
large field, run down their animal, and throw and hold him in order 
to obtain blood corpuscles for the fixation tests. 

The bulk of the work demanded by Dr. von Ruck of his assistants 
was very large, and the assistants were obliged to work long hours 
daily to keep up with it. None of these men could be called a com- 
petent serologist in the sense of being a student of the subjects with 
which he was working, competent to form his own judgment of the 
propriety of the technic he was employing. These men performed the 
mechanical portions of the work assigned them, each according to his 
individual understanding or recollection of what the standard technic 
(if there ever had been such) of the laboratory consisted of. It was 
early discovered that this technic varied materially with the individual 
worker, as regards some of the tests; and indeed it was most difficult 
to obtain an authoritative statement as to what technic Dr. von Ruck 
desired to have followed. Only by repeated questioning of Dr. Karl 
von Ruck personally and the ignoring of irrelevant and evasive 
answers was it possible to obtain from him a description of the technic 
which he desire*! to have used in the " lytic" experiments. 
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The serum and reagente were handled and measured by means of 
nongraduated capillary pipettes provided with rubber bulbs, and it 
was assumed that these pipettes delivered 20 drops to the cubic 
centimeter. However, I oTbserved that the pipettes were not always 
calibrated and that in any event the viscosity of the reagents varied 
so greatly that no accurate measurements were possible. In some of 
the tests this was relatively immaterial, but in the fixation tests which 
have a rigid Quantitative basis it was a certain source of inaccuracy. 

Owing to the miniature scale of the individual tests necessitated 
by the small amount of serum available, considerable error could 
arise from the adherence of droplets of the serum or reagents to the 
side of the small tubes which could not be dislodged by the small total 
bulk of fluid used. The water bath was not used for incubating 
purposes in the main teste, the small apparatus being large enough 
only for some of the preliminary determinations; instead, a hot air 
incubator was employed. 

The general impression made by the tests was that of slovenly 
technic, and the impression did not improve on closer inspection. 

One of the tenets of the von Ruck system is that the reactions 
noted after the administration of the vaccine vary greatly from day 
to day, even to the extent of being present on one day, absent on 
several successive days, and then suddenly present in full strength 
again on the following day. Although the phenomenon of daily 
variations in the strength of such reactions is not unknown in serol- 
ogy, still the extreme fluctuations claimed by Dr. von Ruck are unus- 
ual; and especially when they are said to occur in persons who have 
received their treatment a long time previously aoes the evidence 
on which such assumptions are based become worthy of investiga- 
tion. 

An examination of the records at the laboratory revealed the fact 
that on a given day nearly all of the results would be positive, while 
on another day a majority would be negative, although on both days 
a heterogeneous collection of specimens from persons and anim a ls 
would have been examined. 

This fact indicates to my mind that some difference in the technic 
was responsible for the apparent fluctuations. I contended, in other 
words, that there was no apparent reason to expect that out of an 
assortment of sera from persons and animals in various stages of 
treatment a preponderance would be positive on a given day, nega- 
tive for several successive days, and then positive again on the fol- 
lowing day while there were excellent reasons for expecting that 
variations of technic would give the appearance of just such fluctua- 
tions. 

I do not mean by this to deny that some fluctuation in the anti- 
body content may occur. I believe that it does occur, but I consider 
the evidence of the von Ruck record books incompetent to indicate 
the frequency, direction, and intensity of the fluctuations. This, 
in fact, is my attitude toward the entire evidence of the von Ruck 
laboratory methods, that they are incompetent to indicate the fre- 
quency, direction, and intensity of reactions which may reasonably 
be expected to occur. Under these conditions, the chances against 
such a product as the vaccine representing an ideal combination 
would approach infinity, since the composition of the vaccine is 
dependent upon the accuracy of these very factors. 
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I believe that any student of immunity, as familiar as is Dr. von 
Ruck with the literature of his subject, could evolve a vaccine theo- 
retically as good as his own without resorting personally to experi- 
mental work. 

The reaction of complement fixation. — This reaction assumes the 
chief rdle in the support of the von Ruck system of prophylaxis and 
therapeutics. Although its importance is rivaled by the phenomenon 
of "lysis" in his publications, this latter is deposed somewhat by 
statements made to me by Dr. Karl von Ruck verbally. According 
to the claims complement fixation was employed in determining the 
composition of the vaccine, and also in estimating the progress of 

Eatients under treatment, and to ascertain when experimental animals 
ad reached a degree of immunity justifying inoculation tests with 
virulent tubercle bacilli. 

The test as employed at the von Ruck laboratory was poor in 
theory and rendered worse, if possible, by poor technic in practice. 
In the first place, it is a one-unit system. The minimum amount of 
complement and hemolytic ambocepter is determined by preliminary 
titration, and the units so obtained are employed in fixe main test 
without multiplication. The hemolytic system was unsatisfactory, 
consisting of calf cells, sheep ambocepter, and rabbit complement. 
The ambocepter titer was low, necessitating laree amounts of serum 
being used in the test, more in some instances than there was of the 
serum to be tested. Rabbit complement is notoriously unreliable, 
and was apparently responsible ior some astonishingly discordant 
results. 

During the period where, following my disapproval of the technic, 
a great variety of procedures was tried out under Dr. von Ruck's 
direction, the hemolytic system was the subject of much perturba- 
tion, and what combmation was finally decided upon I can not state; 
but, judging from Dr. von Ruck's recent correspondence, it also has 
proved unsatisfactory. 

The antigens employed were of Dr. von Ruck's own devising, 
although similar antigens have been used by other observers. Those 
commonly employed were designated the T. B. antigen (TB), neutral 
fats (NF), fatty acids (FA), and protein No. 2 (P2). Others were said 
to be employed at times. Some of these antigens were standard- 
izable with great difficulty, if indeed at all with accuracy, and of 
themselves caused a disconcerting discoloration of the blood-contain- 
ing fluid. 

In view of the facts that but one unit (roughly determined) of 
complement was present in the test, that the antigens were of them- 
selves anticomplementary and their standardization difficult, that a 
large amount of rabbit serum was present, and that the serum to be 
tested was usually highly contaminated with bacteria, it is not sur- 
prising that, in the absence of or ignoring controls } " positive" reactions 
could be obtained in almost any serum in which such a result was 
desired. When, however, it happened that the estimation of the 
complement unit had been generous, that of the antigen unit rigorous, 
when the ambocepter unit was small and the serum relatively fresh 
and uncontaminated, it is evident that larger amounts of the serums 
to be tested would be necessary to cause binding, and on a day a hen 
such conditions prevailed the percentage of positives would be sn all. 
8 D-63-&-vol 15 3 
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Why, with all his reading, Dr. Karl von Ruck had settled upon a 
method so fraught with sources of error, when methods much more 
satisfactory were already in general use, is a question difficult to 
answer. 

Supposing that Dr. von Buck's technic for the complement fixation 
test nad been free from criticism, the question of the significance of 
his results would still remain for discussion. He apparently places 
great reliance on the presence of antibodies demonstrated in this 
manner as an index of the immunity of the person or animal furnishing 
the serum. The conception formed from the now rather extensive 
literature on complement fixation in tuberculosis and from my own 
studies is hardly m support of this view. 

It is a fact that the majority of persons suffering from active 
tuberculosis have antibodies in tneir serum which can be shown by 
complement fixation tests; and further, there is evidence that as 
such persons improve, as the disease becomes "arrested" or " cured," 
these antibodies become less strong or disappear entirely. 

That antibodies can be formed as the result of the injection of 
almost any foreign proteid is well recognized ; and it would be sur- 
prising if some such action did not follow the mtroduction of the von 
Ruck vaccine. But that such antibody formation would indicate the 
establishment of immunity is, I believe, an assumption entirely unjusti- 
fied. As in syphilis, so in tuberculosis, a positive complement fixa- 
tion test usually indicates continued active disease, while persistent 
negative reactions indicate its absence, so far as our present knowl- 
edge will permit us to assume. The exceptions to this statement 
apply to the very beginning and the final stages of the disease in 
question. 

These speculations, however, are hardly called for. since it has not 
been reliably shown that such antibodies are formed as the result of 
the von Ruck injections. 

Complement fixation tests performed by the service representa- 
tives in connection with the investigation: 

Dr. von Buck repeatedly insisted that any investigator who at- 
tempted to control ms methods should follow his technic, and this 
is my explanation of the technic used in some of the following tests. 
When I Decame convinced of the inutility of this technic I made 
parallel tests in some cases with a technic which I regarded as more 
reliable. 

August 21, 1913, tests of sera of seven calves which had received 
a course of treatment with the vaccine. 

Amboceptor determination: 

Complement. Amboceptor. Cells. Hemolysis J hr. 

0.1 cc. 1/5 gtt. Ice + 

0J cc. 1/7 gtt. 1 cc -f =unit. 

0.1 cc. tylOgtt. Ice. ± 

0.1 cc. 1/20 gtt. Ice. ± 

Complement determination: 

Complement. Amboceptor. Cells. Hemolysis J hr, 

2 gtt. limit. Ice. + 

lgtt. limit. Ice. +=unit. 

igtt. limit. Ice. db 
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Antigen units determined as follows by Dr. von Ruck's assistant: 
TR=1 gtt., NF = 1 gtt., FA = 2 gtt., P2 = 2 gtt. 



Serum J gtt. 


Mam test (results in + mean hemolysis, 
L e., no fixation). 






TB. 


NF. 


FA. 


P2. 


No antigen. 




Calf 1 


+ 

± 

+ 


± 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


± 
+ 


± 


± 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 




Calf 2 




Calf 3 


1 unit of complement to all tubes. 1 
hour incubation. 1 c c. cells added 
and 1 unit amboceptor. Reading after 


Calf 4 


Calf 5 


Calf 6 


Calf7 


2 hours. 


Calf X, untreated... 
No serum , 









The results show that although neither the serum alone (except 
No. 1) nor the antigen alone (except P2) gave evidence of anti- 
complementary action, yet in combination they caused a restraint 
of hemolysis, which, however, was as marked in the case of the un- 
treated calf as in those which had been treated. One is left to decide 
whether the serum of all the calves, including the untreated one, 
fixed complement, or whether there was something wrong with the 
test. Since the untreated calf gave equal apparent fixation with the 
rest of them, the latter appears to be ths real explanation. Again, the 
serum of the treated calves all reacted essentially alike, although the 
animals had received different courses of treatment. 

The von Ruck records credited all the animals with more or less 
antibodies, but in their series no untreated animal had been exam- 
ined, this being a control which I insisted on making for my own 
information. How important it proved to be is apparent. 

The' conclusions from this test were that the finding of complement 
binding antibodies by Dr. von Ruck's assistants had not been con- 
firmed, inasmuch as the controls had shown that the checking of 
hemolysis was due to a summation of the anticomplementary action 
of the serum and of the antigens and not to a true fixation This 
result was rendered readily possible by the fact that but one urit of 
complement was present in the tubes. 

August 26, 1913. — Tests of sera of four children who had been given 
" immunizing" vaccine treatment at the Thomas ville Orphanage 
about a year previously. A control serum from a healthy untreated 
person was run with these as well as salt solution controls. In this 
series the experiment was made of running a parallel test with two 
units of complement and amboceptor, in addition to the one unit 
system of Dr. von Ruck. The sera when presented for examination 
were several days old. Some degree of fixation was found by Dr. von 
Ruck's force in all these sera, but they did not employ the controls 
mentioned. My results showed apparent fixation of all the sera, 
including the normal control, when the one-unit system was used; 
but the antigens and the sera separately were shown to be anticom- 
plementary. However, when the two-unit series was examined^ a 
consideration of the controls did not justify the assumption of specific 
fixation, and it was concluded that my tests did not confirm the 
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finding of complement binding antibodies in the serum of these 
children. 

September 20, 1918. — The serum of four children who had as yet 
not been treated was examined. The results showed no fixation 
which was in accord with the findings of Dr. von Ruck's assistants. 

September 29, 1913. — A test was made on the sera of eight children 
who had as yet received no treatment. It was intended to repeat the 
examinations at times after the children had received immunizing 
doses of the vaccine, but owing to the discontinuance of the work of 
the service representatives at Asheville this plan was not carried out. 
The tests resulted negatively. At the same time the serum of a per- 
son who had received about 20 injections of the von Ruck watery 
extract, ending the previous March, was examined. The result was 
the same as in the case of the untreated children. 

October 8, 1918. — A test was projected on the sera of 14 "im- 
munized" and two untreated persons, the former having been 
brought to the laboratory by Dr. von Ruck's directions for the pur- 
pose. In accordance witn Dr. von Ruck's desire that his methods be 
employed, the one-unit system was employed. The test was a long 
one, lasting far into the evening on account of the old difficulty of 
stardardizdng antigens by Dr. von Ruck's methods; and when the 
final test was made it was found that no hemolysis had occurred, 
even in such controls as should have shown it, this being due to the 
deterioration of the complement. Thus, the effort and valuable 
material were lost and the test proved nothing. With the two-unit 
system in common use this could hardly have occurred. Owing to 
the scanty amount of serum available no repetition of the test could 
be made. 

May 16, 1914- — Twenty-four sera, received from Dr. von Ruck 
in a Frigo apparatus and kept at a temperature of about 5° C. until 
the moment of examination, were subjected to complement fixation 
tests. This shipment was accompanied by a statement of the technic 
at that time in use at the von Kuck laboratory and of his results in 
examining the sera (which in his tests had all shown complement fixa- 
tion), ana by all reagents for the test with the exception of calf cells 
and complement. The instructions were carried out to the letter. 
No fixation was shown in any case. 

In order to determine whether, by a more suitable technic, anti- 
bodies could be demonstrated, such specimens as there remained a 
sufficient amount of were tested by the technic in use at the Hygienic 
Laboratory, which had proved its value by demonstrating antibodies 
in a large percentage of tuberculous persons. By this method no 
fixation was shown with the von Ruck antigens, but with Calmette's 
peptone extract antigen, complement fixation was shown in one case 
(No. 52) and partial fixation in three cases (Nos. 6, 43, and 44) of the 
eight sera so examined. The comparison of these results with the 
statement of the condition of the patients made by Dr. von Ruck is 
perhaps sufficiently interesting to merit tabulation. 
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Serum 
J*o. 


Fixation Cal- 

mette's antigen, 

Hygienic 

Laboratory. 




Dr. von Ruck's record of the patient'! 


i condition. 


6 


Partial 


O 
A 
8i 
N 
A 

M 

A 

M 
F 

A 

Cavity* with rales right upper. 
Apr. 17, 1914.— Greatly improved 
apex signs diminished. 


Itob'ercle bacMil 
. Cavity right 8 


ricular. No sputum. 


30 


None 


•corded.) 
re. 


41 
43 


do 

Partial 


ns both upper lobes. 


44 

50 


do 

None 


m. 

; to be discharged as 

pex. Many tubercle 
1 cavity right apex. 


52 


Complete 


lear sterno-cla vioular 

Ive process left apex. 

n sputum. 

ide almost healed. Left 



It will be noticed that in three of the four cases which gave partial 
or complete fixation with Calmette's antigen, tubercle bacilli had 
been demonstrated in the sputum, while signs of more or less ad- 
vanced tuberculosis were found in the lungs. In the fourth case no 
physical examination had been recorded for two years. In the three 
cases giving a negative reaction, on the other hand, tubercle bacilli 
had never Deen found. Two had no physical signs of tuberculosis, 
and the third presented signs which must be regarded as dubious, 
in the absence of tubercle bacilli, the diagnosis of cavity at the 
sterno-clavicidar junction being frequently erroneous. 

It seems evident, then, that the test was working properly, the 
results being consistent with those of contemporary observers; and 
yet when the von Ruck antigens were substituted for the Calmette 
no fixation was shown in any case. 

The sera for this test had not reached more than a few degrees 
above freezing since they were packed at Asheville; while not frozen, 
they were very cold on arrival. 

May £9, 1914. — Examination of 15 specimens received from Dr. 
von Ruck, these being in a frozen condition when receivod. These 
specimens included five from calves which had received treatment 
with von Ruck vaccines prepared either from human or bovine type 
tubercle bacilli and in all of which more or less fixation of comple- 
ment had been demonstrated at the von Ruck laboratory; two from 
rabbits with similar treatment and results; and eight from chil- 
dren — two specimens from each of four, one taken before and the 
other a few days after a dose of the vaccine. In those taken before 
the administration of the vaccine no more than a trace of fixation 
had been found, while the specimens taken afterwards had shown 
considerable fixation. 

The tests at the Hygienic Laboratory failed to demonstrate fixation 
in any of these 15 sera, either by the von Ruck method or by that used 
at the Hygienic Laboratory which was carried out on 12 of them, 
using, however, the antigens supplied by Dr. von Ruck. 

June 9, 1914- — Examination of six sera shipped by Dr. von Ruck. 
These were from persons who had received immunizing or curative 
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treatment with the vaccine or watery extract, and in all of them some 
degree of fixation had been found at Dr. von Ruck's laboratory. 
This batch of sera was not examined by Dr. von Ruck's technic, 
but by our own, using the von Ruck antigens which he had supplied, 
and, m addition, the antigen which had been prepared and used by 
Dr. Besredka. No fixation was demonstrated in any case. 

Summary. — There were examined by the service representatives 
about 80 specimens of serum with their controls in an attempt to 
discover by personal experience what the value of the von Ruck 
methods 01 performing complement fixation tests might be. As 
had been foreseen from the observation of the method as practiced 
by Dr. von Ruck's assistants, and from a consideration of the theo- 
retical basis of the test, it was f ound to be untrustworthy, easily swayed 
by influences aside from the specific reactions sought, and, far from 
being more expeditious than the apparently more elaborate methods 
in common use, it was in the end more time-consuming and laborious. 
Complement fixation plays such an important part in the whole sys- 
tem of the Von Ruck methods that when it, as performed at the von 
Ruck laboratory, is discredited the whole philosophy of treatment 
and immunization based upon it must suffer in proportion. 

Bacteriolysis. — It is one of the claims of the Doctors von Ruck that 
the serum of persons and animals treated by their methods acquires 
the property of exerting lytic action on tubercle bacilli in vitro which 
can be observed by microscopic examination. Furthermore, that 
the bacteria can be shown to have been robbed of their virulence by 
exposure to the action of such sera, by injecting the mixture sub- 
cutaneously into guinea pigs, which then fail to develop and die of 
the disease. The acquisition of this property they regard as indis- 
putable evidence of immunity and this constitutes the most impor- 
tant experimental evidence wnich they adduce in support of the claim 
that they can immunize persons against tuberculosis. 

In a conversation with Dr. Karl von Ruck he told me that he had 
come to regard the miscroscopic demonstration of lysis as of less 
importance than he had formerly supposed, inasmuch as he had 
recently observed that guinea pigs injected with mixtures of 
" immune' ' serum and tubercle bacilli, failed to develop tuberculosis 
even when the microscopic evidence of lysis has been inconclusive. 
Tins conversation occurred at a time when I was making almost daily 
requests to have the phenomenon of lysis demonstrated to me under 
the microscope. In spite of my repetition of this request on many 
occasions, never during my entire stay at Asheville was it complied 
with although entries were being made at the same time on the record 
books which indicated that plenty of suitable material was available. 

From the above facts the inference seems plain that Dr. von Ruck 
considered the specimens sufficiently conclusive to warrant entry on 
his permanent records but not to warrant demonstration to me. I 
was permitted to examine some slides, some of which were said to 
show lysis. These I found crowded -with contaminating organisms 
and the tubercle bacilli in about the same condition in the test slides 
and the control slides made from a salt solution suspension, which 
latter was obtained with some difficulty. I was unable on any 
occasion to determine that lysis had occurred. 
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I experienced also great difficulty in ascertaining what the standard 
technic was in performing these tests. A statement of this made one 
day would be contradicted a few days later, or, without notice to me, 
changes would be made in the current practice at the laboratory. 
These changes, I ascertained, were uniformly in the direction of 
increasing the amount of serum employed, while keeping the amount 
of tubercle bacilli constant, a fact which indicates that the degree of 
lysis formerly observed must have been unsatisfactory, in spite of the 
microphotographs in one of Dr. von Ruck's articles which appear to 
show. the phenomenon very beautifully. 

The question of technic is so vital that attempts were made to 
secure from Dr. Karl von Ruck a statement of what the standard 
technic was. On September 22, 1913, he would make no definite 
reply to such an inquiry, saying that he had plans to improve his 
present technic, and following with a discussion of different ways in 
which this could be done. The question was renewed on September 
29 and the same sort of reply was offered, but since I was about to 
make some tests which were to form an important part of the investi- 
gation my request was made more insistent and Dr. von Ruck finally 
committed himself to the following statement of procedure: 

Add two drops of the inactivated serum to an equal volume of the 
tubercle bacilli suspension prepared in his laboratory, incubate two 
hours at 37° C, and then add two drops of the active serum, and 
complete 24 hours incubation, when the specimen is ready for micro- 
scopic examination or injection into guinea pigs. The tests which I 
have performed were done according to this technic up to the time 
when it was changed in a communication from Dr. von Ruck about 
the middle of May, 1914. The change consisted in the use of active 
serum throughout. 

My observations on the technic of lysis tests as employed at the 
von Kuck laboratory brought out the following points Trie suspen- 
sion of supposedly virulent tubercle bacilli was made by weighing out 
1 mg. of tubercle bacilli and emulsifying this by rubbing by hand in 
an open agate mortar in a total volume of 10 c. c. of salt solution. 
These emulsions were frequently kept at room temperature and 
repeatedly used for as much as a week before being finally discarded. 
The collection of the blood has been described. As a consequence 
both were grossly contaminated with microorganisms, and a smear 
made from the mixture after 24 hours' incubation would sometimes 
show perhaps a hundred other bacteria to one tubercle bacillus. a Since 
the control was made with salt solution and not with serum, this slide 
would show relatively fewer contaminating bacteria, but all which I 
have examined have shown beaded, disintegrated, and shadow forms 
of the tubercle bacillus in equal degree with the test slides. It seems 
unnecessary to detail these examinations, since the results have 
always been the same. Their total number was considerably more 
than that of the " lytic" animal experiments detailed below. 
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8enun 
No. 



Patient 
treated. 



Von 
Buck 
determin- 
ation of 
lysis- - 
none re- 
corded. 



G.P. 
No. 



Injected 
su Scute- 
neonsly. 



Weight 
whan in- 
jected. 



Weight 
at time 
of death. 



When 



Post-mortem findings. 



1 


No.... 


a. 


No.... 


8 


No.... 


4 


No.... 


Control.. 




5 


No.... 


• 


No.... 


7 


No.... 


8 


No.... 


9 


Yes.. 


10. 


Yes... 


11 


No.... 


12 


No.... 


18 


No.... 


M. 


No.... 



Control. 
Do. 

16 

17 



18. 



18., 

20. 



No.. 
No.. 



Yes.. 



Yes. 
Yes. 



Yes. 



Control. 



Do.. 
V.R. 



5.. 

0.. 

7.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
18.. 

14.. 

If.. 

10.. 
19.. 



39.. 
30.. 
41.. 
43.. 



44 

47 

49 

60 

51 

62 

Control.. 
Do.. 



Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 



Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 



+ 



2+ 

3+ 

3+ 
3+ 
3+ 
8+ 
3+ 
3+ 



84 
05 
06 
08 

09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
»75 
•70 



1918. 
Sept. 21 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Oct. 2 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 



...do.... 
...do.... 
Oct. 
...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do... 

1914. 
May 15 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do — 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

...do..., 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 



430 

680 
426 
680 
480 
300 
800 
800 

316 
816 
816 
310 
310 
306 



810 
810 



316 



800 
816 



306 



320 



320 



300 



300 
270 
300 
296 
300 
300 

290 

290 

300 
300 



290 

300 
290 
290 
800 

300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
280 
270 



300 

890 
880 
420 



870 



1918. 
Nov. 9 

Nov. 12 
Nov. 22 

...do 

...do 

2 days. 

Iday- 
Killed 
Sept. 11 



1,000 
280 

1,130 

1,100 

886 

475 

306 

340 
365 

676 

446 
400 

260 

270 
270 
306 
290 
440 
376 
340 

470 

360 

416 
246 

435 

320 
220 
225 
275 

345 
230 
270 
300 
410 
260 
385 
375 



lday. 
...do 

3 days. 

7 days. 
Killed 
Sept. 11. 
Killed 

Dec 6. 

Killed 
Sept. 11. 

"*"l914."" 
Jan. 24 

Jan. 13 



Jan. 3 

Jan. 20 
Nov. 20 



Apr. 21 



Mar. 18 



Jan. 21 



79 days. 

146 days. 
90 days. 

99 days. 
83 days. 
162 days. 

0) 
160 days. 

0) 
139 days. 

( l ) 
58 days. 

M8days. 

138 days. 

100 days. 

80 days. 
79 days. 

123 days. 

101 days. 
85 days. 
78 days. 

146 days. 
108 days. 
155 days. 
150 days. 



Advanced generalised 
tuberculosis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intercurrent infection. 

Do. 
No | 



Pig lost 

Intercurrent injection. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No gross lesions. 

Extensive slough. Be- 
ginning tuberculosis of 
spleen. Ct) 

No gross lesions. 

Do. 

Advanced generalised 
tuberculosis. 

Advanced general! ted 
tuberculosis. Death 
precipitated by hem- 
orrhage. 

Advanced generalised 
tuberculosis. 
Do. 

Pneumonia and begin- 
ning tuberculosis of 
hugs, liver, and spleen. 

Advanced generalised 
tuberculosis. Exten- 
sive dropsy accounts 
for weight. 

Advanced tuberculosis. 
Lungs not mecrosoop- 
icaJly involved. 

Pneumonia. Tubercu- 
losis of liver and spleen. 

Advanced general! fed 
tuberculosis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Advanced tuberculosis. 

Do. 
Advanced generalised 

tuberculosis. 
Moderately advanced tu- 



ioderately a< 
beroulosis. 



Advanced generalised 

tuberculosis. 
Advanced tuberculosis. 
Moderate tuberculosis of 
liver and spleen. T.B. 
demonstrated. 
Advanced generalised 
tuberoulosis. 
Do. 
Do. 
No post mortem. 
Advanced generalised 
tuberculosis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Killed, 162 days. * Normal serum control, Hygenio Laboratory. ' Salt solution control. 
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Considerable information is contained in these tables besides that 
relating to the question of whether the serum of treated persons is 
really lytic or not. 

The first series was entirely composed of tests on untreated persons. 
In this no evidence of lysis was to be expected. The inocula- 
tions were made at Asheville and the animals shipped later to 
Washington. The second series (5 to 14) was made also with an 
emulsion furnished by Dr. von Ruck's assistant, but on the com- 
pletion of the incubation the tubes were sealed off and shipped to 
Washington, where the injections were made. Owing to the great 
contamination of the serum in this series about half the animals 
died within a few days of acute infection. Those which survived, 
however, reached a great weight before they were killed nearly a 
year later, when no evidence of tuberculosis was found. The emul- 
sion furnished was evidently avirulent. 

A marked difference is noted in the virulence of the two emulsions 
of tubercle bacilli prepared at the Asheville laboratory and handed 
to the service representatives at an interval of 11 days for test pur- 
poses. The first was fully virulent, the second apparently avirulent. 
The method of keeping (or rather of neglecting) these important emul- 
sions current at the von Ruck laboratory is a possible explanation of 
the great fluctuations in virulence of their test cultures observed by 
us and complained of by Dr. von Ruck and made the basis of his 
inability to demonstrate certain of his results. It is also a 'possible 
explanation of some of the early results which led Dr. von Ruck to 
place so much reliance on the efficacy of his vaccine. 

The third series (16 to 21) was prepared from a culture in mv own 
possession shipped from Washington, in a cleanly manner, ana after 
mcubation the tubes were sent to the Hygienic Laboratory for 
injection. No premature deaths occurred m this series. Serums 
Nos. 18 to 21 were from children who had received immunizing 
treatment some time previously, and the animal injected with the 
tube contents from one of them lived a month longer than the beet 
control, an isolated result having little significance. 

The third series, in which we have the advantage of Dr. von Ruck's 
own determinations of lysis by microscopic examination, shows no 
correlation between them and the length of life of the animals. 
There is thus no evidence that the serum of treated persons can destroy 
the virulence of the tubercle bacillus in vitro, while there is, it appears, 
sufficient evidence that it can not do so. 

Tests for agglutinins, precipitins, and opsonins. — I am not disposed 
to criticise tne technic employed by Dr. von Ruck in carrying out 
these tests as stringently as I have been obliged to criticise the 
fixation and lysis technics. The opsonin technic I never saw used at 
Asheville and I believe it was very seldom employed. 

The agglutination test was made by exposing an emulsion of aviru- 
lent tubercle bacilli in carbolized salt solution, made by prolonged trit- 
uration by hand in an agate mortar, to the action of various dilutions 
of the serum at 37° for 48 hours, the tubes being placed in a slanting 
position. A clearing of the opalescent upper portion of the liquid 
with the deposit of finely granular material on the lower side of the 
tube constituted a positive reaction. This was often difficult to de- 
termine, since the emulsions varied much in density and a considera- 
ble deposit often occurred in the control tubes with no serum. 
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Considerable play of the personal equation and the individual judg- 
ment was permitted in reading these tests. My experience with these 
tests is too limited to warrant an expression as to tne value of Dr. von 
Ruck's contentions concerning them. At any rate, they are of in- 
ferior importance in hi9 system. 

The reagent used for the precipitin tests is the von Ruck watery 
extract or one of his protein solutions. Serum is added to this in 
progressive dilutions, and after incubation the test is read by tapping 
the loosely held tube and looking for a delicate cloudy precipitate 
which arises from the bottom in cases of positive reaction. Tests 
which I made parallel to some made by Dr. von Ruck's assistants 
gave readings quite at variance with their tests. Dr. von Ruck's 
contention is tnat the precipitin reaction runs inversely to the 
other reactions and to the well-being of the patient. Such work as 
has been reported by other observers is contrary to this contention 
and so also was my own. For example, of 15 patients who had not 
received treatment I found but 1 in which the precipitin titer ex- 
ceeded 1/200, while 3 of 6 treated persons gave a titer greater than 
1/200. 

The immunization of animals by the von Ruck vaccine. — One of the 
most important pieces of evidence as to the efficacy of his vaccine is 
the claim that by its use he is able to so immunize guinea pigs that 
when these are subsequently injected with virulent tubercle bacilli 
they fail to succumb to the infection, as do the untreated control 
animals, and continue to gain weight and to thrive. If they are 
killed and a post-mortem examination is made, one is said to find, at 
most, scanty and encapsulated lesions, such as are observed after the 
injection of dead tubercle bacilli. Dr. von Ruck told me that it 
required a variable time to accomplish this degree of immunity, but 
in general from 6 to 10 weeks. The dose, he said, was 1/5 mg. 
(i. e., total solids) per 100 gm. weight ol guinea pig, given subcu- 
taneously in several fractions at different portions of the abdominal 
wall to favor a better absorption; this dose to be repeated weekly. 

At another time he recommended doubling the dose in order to 
obtain immunity at an earlier date. It could be told when the 
animals bad reached a proper degree of immunity, he said, by examin- 
ing the blood serum until a high degree* of complement fixation and 
of lysis was discovered. 

Dr. von Ruck had already severely criticized the experiment made 
by Dr. Cummings, of California, on the ground that this investigator 
had not made use of these serum tests in determining when the 
animals had reached a sufficient decree of immunity to justify their 
being subjected to virulent inoculation. This situation is discussed 
from Dr. von Ruck's standpoint in a pamphlet entitled "The failure 
of Dr. R. S. Cummings to protect guinea pigs against tuberculous 
infection with the vaccine of Dr. Karl von Ruck," dated at Asheville, 
July 19, 1913. In this pamphlet Dr. von Ruck displays considerable 
bitterness regarding the manner of performance of Dr. Cummings's 
tests, and says, in effect, that the cause of failure lay in not determin- 
ing the immunity of the animals by serum tests before giving the 
virulent inoculation. 

Subsequently Dr. von Ruck stated to me that he was convinced 
that the old batch of vaccine (the same as that used by Dr. Cum- 
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mings) had deteriorated so that he was not able to immunize animals 
with it. 

The real cause of Dr. Cummings's failure would therefore seem to 
lie, not so much in his omission of the serum tests, as in the deterio- 
ration of the vaccine, if indeed it had ever possessed the immunizing 
properties which Dr. von Ruck thought to have demonstrated. 

We were afforded an opportunity of testing an entirely new batch 
of vaccine assembled about September 1, 1913, and believed by Dr. 
von Ruck, on the basis of its method of preparation and the results 
of chemical examination, to closely correspond with the "old" 
batch when it was freshly made and when it was said to be potent. 
This we applied according to Dr. von Ruck's instructions as to 
dosage and intervals. 

Hie first series which we attempted to treat in this manner were 
given the double dose recommended by Dr. von Ruck. The animals 
soon became sick and lost weight and some of them died, so that we 
were obliged to start another series, employing only the single dose 
which at first was recommended. The animals did well under the 
course of treatment. Like Dr. Cummings, we did not attempt to 
determine the state of immunity by serum tests, being influenced by 
three reasons: First, we had no confidence in the technic of this test 
as applied by Dr. von Ruck and the amounts of serum obtainable 
from the guinea pig's ear were too small to perform more suitable 
tests; second, the repeated taking of specimens would probably 
injure the animals and invalidate the tests; third and chiefly, we were 
not interested in this experiment in the demonstration of antibodies 
by serum tests, our problem being whether or not it was possible to 
immunize guinea pigs by various courses of treatment with the von 
Ruck vaccine. 

The number of injections given in this series varied from a mini- 
mum of 9 to a maximum of 18. When the animals were given the 
inoculation of virulent tubercle bacilli, untreated animals were simi- 
larly inoculated to act as controls. The table following shows the 
conditions and results of the experiment. 

Attempt to immunize guinea pigs. — These were all healthy joung 
animals from stock raised in the Hygienic Laboratory in which no 
instances of spontaneous or of pseudotuberculosis has ever been 
observed. They were given 0.02 c. c. of the vaccine intended for 
animal experiment, corresponding to the batch finished about 
September 1, 1913, for each 100 gm. of weight of the animal at the 
time of injection. This dose, diluted in salt solution, was divided 
into four portions which were injected at different places on the 
abdominal wall. It is the dose originally recommended verbaUv to 
me by Dr. von Ruck. The injections were repeated every week or 
10 days. The animals were weighed regularly. They all exhibited 
a good gain in weight during the treatment, and subsequent to viru- 
lent infection the weights followed the course usual in tubercular 
infections. The treatments were begun on November 29, 1913. The 
control animals were healthy animals from the same stock, as nearly 
as possible of the same weight as the test animals. Their inoculation 
was in all respects the same as that of the tests. This consisted of 
0.1 mg. of a human strain grown on potato injected subcutaneously 
into the right flank. 
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G.P. 
No. 



41 

41A 

41B 
42 

42A 



42B 
43 



43A 

48B 
44 

44A 



44B 
46 



46A 



46B 



46A 



40B 



Doses 
vaccine. 



16. 



Control. 



Control. 
14 



Control. 



Control. 
11 



Control. 



Control. 
1« 



Control. 



Control. 
10 



Control. 



Control . 



Control . 



Control. 



Duration 
treatment. 



17 weeks. 



10 weeks. 



11 weeks. 



17 weeks.. 



10 weeks.. 



11 weeks.. 



Weights. 



•St 



445 



375 



425 



470 



446 



406 



Inocu- 
lated. 



840 



810 
775 

760 



750 
590 



580 



610 
770 



720 



750 
570 



530 



580 



620 



606 



575 



Death. 



690 

850 

785 
610 

630 



620 
490 



630 



480 
620 



490 



505 
600 



565 



465 



640 



670 



436 



Date 
inocu- 
lated. 



1914. 
Mar. 31 



...do.. 



..do 

Mar. 23 



...do.. 



...do 

Feb. 18 



..do 



...do..... 
Apr. 6 



..do.. 



...do.... 
Feb. 9 



...do. 



...do.... 



Feb 24 



...do... 



...do.. 



Died, 
later 
days. 



124 
45 

120 



120 
66 



103 



158 
62 



124 



96 
212 



74 



56 



104 



Post-mortem findings. 



Uk*r, right groin. Lymph 
nodes enlarged and case- 
ous. Advanced tuberculo- 
sis of spleen, liver, and 
lungs. 

Body fat. Recent abortion. 
Mediastinal gland size of 
cherry. Moderate tubercu- 
losis of spleen and liver, 
none of lungs. 

Tuberculosis of liver, lungs, 
and lymph nodes. Spleen 
little mvolved. 

Advanced tuberculosis of 
liver and spleen. Few tu- 
bercles in lungs. Enlarged 
and caseous lymph nooes. 

Advanced generalized tuber- 
culosis. Caseation of 
lymph nodes. 
Do. 

Emaciated. Advanced tu- 
berculosis of spleen, liver, 
and lungs. Lymph nodes 
caseous. Pleura fall oi 
fluid. 

Emaciated. Advanced tu- 
berculosis of spleen, liver, 
and lungs. Lymph nodes 
caseous. Pleura* full oi 
fluid. Abdominal hemor- 
rhage immediate cause of 
death. 

Post mortem lost: pig cre- 
mated by mistake. 

Advanced tuberculosis of 
spleen, liver, and lungs. 
Moderate enlargement of 
lymph nodes, dry caseation 
in one. 

Advanced tuberculosis of 
spleen, liver, and lungs. 
Lymph nodes caseous. 
Do. 

Not emaciated. Ulcer right 
groin and caseous gland. 
Advanced tuberculosis of 
spleen, liver, and lungs, 
which all contain tubercle 
bacilli. Fibroid and fresh 
lesions present. 

Advanced tuberculosis of 
spleen, liver, and lungs, 
caseous lymph nodes and 
ulcer. Decomposed fe- 
tuses in uterus. 

Emaciated. Tuberculosis of 

?>teen, liver, and lungs, 
wo big abscesses in ab- 
dominafcavity. Peritone- 
um covered with fibrinous 
exudate. 

Advanced tuberculosis of 
spleen and liver, moderate 
of lungs. Caseous lymph 
nodes. Big caseous ab- 
scess in n^ck. V 

Atypical lesions of sp^en and 
liver, caseous gland right 
groin. Other organs en- 
larged and surrounded by 
edema, suggesting acute 
process. Smears show few 
tubercle bacilli and many 
diplococci. 

Advanced generalised tuber- 
culosis. Caseous lymph 
nodes. 
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G.P. 
No. 


Doses 
vaccine. 


Duration 
treatment. 


Weights. 


Date 
inocu- 
lated. 


Died, 
later 
days. 




<2t 


Inocu- 
lated. 


Death. 


Post-mortem findings 


47 


18 


10+weeks. 


415 


660 

870 
725 

790 

650 

680 
630 

515 

500 
560 


640 

660 
640 

620 

595 

540 
600 

350 

440 
540 


Apr. 27 

...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 

Mar. 2 

...do.... 
...do.... 

Jan. 31 

...do.... 
...do.... 


87 

84 
62 

157 

116 

96 
105 

64 

94 

25 


Advanced tuberculosis of 


47A 


Control . . . 


spleen, liver, and lungs. 
Caseous lymph nodes. 
Sabinoculatlons causa 
death from tuberculosis in 
49 and 69 days in 2 pigs, 
respectively. 

Same findings as No. 47. 

Inguinal and axillary nodes 


48 


18 


19+weeks. 


425 


48A 


Control . . . 


caseous. Moderate' tuber- 
culosis of sptoen, liver, and 
lungs. Enormous retro- 
peritoneal abscess in ab- 
domen and right pyelitis 
dne to pressure on ureter. 
Tubercle bacilli in major 
organs. 
Advanced tuberculosis of 


49 


12 


12 weeks.. 


445 


major organs not as «x> 
treme as in many of the 
series. Acute nephritis. 
Peritoneal fluid increased. 
Advanced tuberculosis of 


40A 


Control . . . 


spleen, liver, and lungs. 
Caseous nodes. Enormous 
caseous abscess of retro- 
peritoneal origin. 
Advanced tuberculosis of 


49B 


Control . . . 






spleen, liver, and lungs. 
Caseous lymph nodes. 
Advanced tuberculosis of 


50 


9 


9 weeks... 


380 


spleen, IrVer, and lungs. 
Caseous lymph nodes, and 
free fluid in peritoneum 
and pleura). 
Advanced tuberculosis of 


50A 


Control ... 


spleen, liver, and lungs and 
omentum. 
Same, except omentum. 


50B 


Control ... 






Caseous lymph nodes and 










focus in musculature of left 
abdominal wall. Tuber- 
cles on spleen, which is not 
enlarged. Few small foot 
in liver. Lungs congested, 
but not tuberculous. 



A consideration of this table gives no evidence that the animals 
receiving the Von Ruck vaccine were immune to tuberculosis. One, 
it is true, lived far longer than its own controls, in each of which, 
however, there was good reason to believe that intercurrent condi- 
tions had hastened death, and longer than any other control in the 
series. Nevertheless, it died of tuberculosis and exhibited active 
lesions containing numerous tubercle bacilli at necropsy. This 
animal, it is to be noted, had received but 10 injections. Other ani- 
mals which had received approximately the same number of injec- 
tions showed no such prolongation of life, nor did those 'which got 
much longer treatment. 

On the whole, even including this animal which lived 212 days, 
the average duration of life in the treated animals was much shorter 
than in the controls (84.4: 96.1 days) and a just elimination from 
consideration of those animals in which intercurrent conditions could 
confidently be assumed to have hastened death only serves to exag- 
gerate the discrepancy. If this case and its controls be eliminated, 
the average duration of life in treated and untreated animals becomes 
71.3 and 100.3 days, respectively, so that we are forced to the con- 
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elusion, so far as these tests will permit of such, that if we are to deduce 
that the treatment succeeded in prolonging the life of one animal, we 
must also admit that it shortened the lives of the other nine. 

I am well aware that this experiment is open to the objection that 
Dr. von Ruck's contention that the immunity of the animals should 
be demonstrated by serological methods before proceeding to the 
final test of viiulent inoculation has not been complied with. How- 
ever, this decisive test having shown that the animals were not 
immunized, it is a matter of indifference to me what degree of sup- 
posed immunity they might have shown by serological methods. 

Dr. von RucJPs records. — Having been repeatedly criticized by Dr. 
von Ruck for failure to avail myself of the very extensive records 
which he has accumulated regarding clinical and experimental obser- 
vations, I shall give in detail the incident which, above other things, 
deterred me from examining them. Curiously this has to do with 
his current records, which were being accumulated at the time of my 
observations in Asheville. 

Chi August 25, 1913, a test was made by Dr. von Ruck's assistants 
on the sera of some fifty-odd children who had received "immuniz- 
ing" treatment at the Thomasville Orphanage during the previous 
{rear. The object of the test was to demonstrate that even after the 
apse of this time "immune" antibodies could still be demonstrated 
in the serum. The tests were not completed until late in the evening 
and, being detained at the laboratory myself, I asked permission to 
examine tne tubes after the men had finished reading them. This 
was of course granted and the men having in the meantime left while 
I was finishing another experiment, I had to refer to the records in 
order to determine what their interpretation had been of certain 
results. Before leaving, one of the men had referred apologetically 
to the lack of controls in certain cases, saying that there was only 
enough serum to run serum-control tubes on about half the sera. I 
did not examine all the tests, but in a portion of them I found that, 
although serum controls had been made, the results as entered in the 
book failed to mention the lack of hemolysis in the control tube as 
observed by me. This had the effect of making it appear on the 
records that "immune" antibodies were still present in the patients' 
serum, whereas in reality no conclusion was justified except that the 
serum exhibited of itself anticomplementary properties, as highly 
contaminated serum is apt to do. I append a table showing the dis- 
crepancies alluded to, substituting numbers of my own for tne names 
of the patients. 





The von Ruck book. 




Patient. 


Fixation. 


My observations on the serum control. » 




P3 


TB. 


NF. 


FA. 




1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 




+ 
4 


4 
+ 
4 


4 
4+ 

4 
4 
8 

+ 
4 




4+ 

+ 

4 
+ 
+ 




+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


Almost complete checking. 

Half hemolysis. 

Slight hemolysis. 

Half hemolysis. 

Same as P2, NF, and FA 1/4. 

Do. 
No hemolysis; same as TB 1/4. 



1 The "serum control" is the tube containing the serum to be tested, without antigen. 
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This was brought to Dr. von Ruck's attention the next morning. 

On September 3, 1913, I discovered, on looking over the record 
book, that certain entries had been made opposite certain of the 
tests made on August 25, since the time when I had made the notds 
on them as given above. These new entries were: 



Patient. 

8 1 

9 r Slight check in control." 

lOl 



'No serum control.' 1 



There were but five original entries indicating that the serum- 
control tube had shown incomplete hemolysis. 
To sum up the discrepancies between the records and the facts: 



Entries on book. 



Facte observed. 



5 oases where controls "checked" 

3 cases where controls slightly "checked". 

4 cases marked "no serum control" 



Among the above appear cases 1 and 2. . . 



7 additional cases where controls checked. 

The assistant in charge of the test had said that there was only 
enough serum to run serum controls on about half of the 
cases. Since there were over 50 cases, there must have been 
approximately 25 without controls, if his statement was 
correct. 

I had personally seen control tubes for No. 1 and No. 2. and 
made notes on the fact that they showed incomplete hem- 
olysis. 



The attempts to readjust the records in order to give a semblance 
of consideration to the absence of, or checking in, the controls had 
consequently been made either from faulty memory or in a chance 
manner, or possibly by selection. Some basis for the last interpreta- 
tion may possibly be found in the fact that the cases thrown out of 
considaration by the emendations had been those in which little 
"fixation" had occurred. At any rate, these observations had the 
effect of removing the entire test from my consideration as a scientific 
proceeding and naturally rendered me very skeptical as to the scien- 
tific value of the records of previous tests. 

In view of Dr. von Ruck's recently expressed conviction that he 
had been deceived by certain of his assistants as to the manner in 
which some of his earlier experimental work had been done, one 
can not refrain from remarking how much trouble he could have 
spared himself by a thorough and impassionate investigation when 
the above facts were brought to his attention. 

Clinical observations. — I have made no clinical observations on 
human beings which enable me to form from this source an opinion 
as to whether or not the von Ruck methods are efficient in immuniz- 
ing against or in favorably influencing the course of tuberculosis. 
The difficulties attending such an investigation are well known and 
consist principally of tne interplay of factors which can not be 
controlled ana are extraneous to the central question. 

Among these are the tendency of tuberculous cases to fluctuate 
widely in their physical condition from month to month without 
definitely assignable cause, and in certain types to make apparent 
recoveries or to improve greatly without specific treatment when 
placed under favorable circumstances; the difficulty of determining 
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when an arrest of the disease or a recovery has taken place, and the 
difficulty of assigning their true values to processes which are purely 
tuberculous, and those which are in the nature of complications or 
result from permanent damage due to antecedent tuberculous 

{processes. For example, if a child suspected of tuberculous tendency 
rom known association with active cases and the possession of a 
delicate physique were to receive immunizing treatment and there- 
after exhibited a rather remarkable bodily improvement, it would 
be necessary to rule out other concurrent possible causes of improve- 
ment — the relief of adenoids, of hookworm infection, the treatment 
of hereditary syphilitic taint, improved food or hygienic surround- 
ings, etc., before one would be justified in ascribing the improve- 
ment to the treatment. In the case of the treatment of developed 
tuberculosis this elimination becomes still more difficult. 

I have only to cite the case of tuberculin to prove this argument. 
This product, one like the von Ruck vaccine prepared from the 
tubercle bacillus, has been before the medical profession for something 
like 30 years and the opportunity of experimenting with it has been 
most widely indulged, and yet the indications for its use, the method 
of its application, and the ultimate results to be expected from it are 
still the subjects of controversy, and the final verdict has not been 
rendered save in one particular; it is generally admitted that tuber- 
culin, except when skillfully administered, is a dangerous thing; that 
its injudicious use may result in catastrophy. 

It is essential therefore that any product resembling tuberculin 
should be carefully scrutinized for possible dangerous properties 
before it is turned over to the medical profession for tne rather 
indiscriminate use which it is sure to receive at first. 

From a consideration of its reported composition there can be no 
doubt that such a scrutiny is clearly called for before any one's state- 
ment of alleged advantages of the product is to be made the basis 
of its wide employment. Dr. von Kuck states that the vaccine is 
harmless; yet he does not employ the vaccine in every case, nor in 
all stages of the disease, nor always in full doses, either because he 
does not consider it indicated at the time or because, as he acknowl- 
edges, it may cause abscesses or give rise to unpleasant evidences of 
increased activity. 

I made some observations at Asheville which are worthy of record 
in this connection: Four children of a tuberculous parent were sub- 
jected to a yon Pirquet test. Three gave definitely positive reac- 
tions of varying severity while the fourth gave a dubious or negative 
reaction. The children were then riven a dose of vaocine and 1 saw 
them a few days later. All three who had had a positive von Pirquet 
reaction had suffered, following the injection of vaccine, with head- 
ache, febrile sensations, some nausea, sleeplessness, and much 
discomfort in the arms at the site of injection. Their arms showed 
red areas around the needle puncture about 3 inches in diameter, 
the skin being somewhat swollen. The other child, however, who 
had not given a positive von Pirquet reaction, had had no discom- 
fort, and there was only a slight blush at the site of injection. 

As might be expected, persons who react positively to tubercu- 
lin react m a similar manner to the von Ruck vaccine. It is there- 
fore quite probable that the latter is capable of causing the same 
focal reactions which constitute a serious danger in the use of tuber- 
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culin. Some proof that this is not the case, beyond the mere state- 
ment that the vaccine is not dangerous, should be demanded by the 
physician making use of this product. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

This report concerns itself with the methods and practices of 
Drs. Karl and Silvio von Ruck as applied to the prevention and cure 
of tuberculosis during the time of the investigation and not as to what 
they may have been at some previous time or what the prospects of 
their future may be. 

At the time of the investigation the Drs. von Ruck were unable 
to furnish evidence of a satisfactory nature in support of their con- 
tentions regarding certain fundamental phenomena upon which their 
system of specific therapy is based. Nor were the investigators able, 
by independent experiments, to confirm the claims made by the 
Drs. von Ruck regarding these phenomena. 

On the other hand, evidence was elicited to the effect that the 
vaccine, around which this investigation centers, is constructed on the 
basis of tests which are faulty m theory and in practice and are 
unreliable. The chances that the vaccine represents a combination 
more perfect than similar preparations used in connection with 
tuberculosis are therefore remote. It has been admitted by Dr. von 
Ruck that the vaccine is unstable, subject to deterioration, and 
impossible of duplication with certainty. Its potency can not, there- 
fore, be standardized for practical purposes since, by the time the 
results of the protracted tests become known, deterioration may have 
occurred. 

We have been unable to immunize guinea pigs against virulent tuber- 
cular injections by the use of the vaccine m doses recommended by 
Dr. Karl von Ruck and continued for the length of time, and longer, 
which he reports as adequate for this purpose. On the contrary, 
most of our animals so treated exhibited increased susceptibility. 

We have been unable to demonstrate that the serum of persons 
or animals treated with the vaccine, and said by Dr. von Ruck 
to possess the necessary immune antibodies, is competent to destroy 
the virulence of the tubercle bacillus. Our evidence shows that sucn 
serum is not competent to do so. 

It has been impossible to collect direct evidence bearing on the 
question of whether the vaccine used by the Drs. von Kuck, in 
attempting to render persons in health immune to tuberculosis, is 
successful or not in immunizing those thus vaccinated. The indirect 
evidence offered by the Drs. von Ruck in proof of the success of the 
vaccine in producing immunity has been found to be inadequate 
and faulty. 

A consideration of the composition of the vaccine, and of the effects 
said and observed immediately to follow its use, lead one to anticipate 
that its reaction would be similar to that of the preparations known 
generically as tuberculins without there being particular reason* 
for anticipating any especial advantages of comparative freedom from 
danger on the part of the vaccine. 

Aside from the employment of the vaccine and other specific 
therapeutic agents by the Drs. von Ruck, their methods are modern 
and comprise those generally employed in the best sanatorium 
practice. 
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Ik the Senate of the United States, 

December 18, 1914. 
Ordered, That Bulletin No. 90, Special Agents Series, Department 
of Commerce, entitled "Banking and Credit in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru/' be printed as a document. 

Attest: 

James M. Baker, 

Secretary. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce, 
Bureau op Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, Augvst 11, 1914. 
Sir: There is submitted herewith a report by Edwmd N. Hurley 
on banking and credit in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru, based 
upon an investigation, from the manufacturer's point of view, of the 
financial environment of American trade in that field. The banking 
experiences of other nations in South America are described, and an 
analysis is given of the factors involved in the establishment of 
American banks. 

Respectfully, 

A. H» Baudwin, 

Chief tfBurteu. 
To Hon. William C. Redpield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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RANKING AND CREDIT IN ARGENTINA, 
^ BRAZIL, CHILE, AND PERU. 



FUNCTIONS OF BANKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This report incorporates observations and conclusions, from a 
manufacturer's point of view, of the existing banking situation as 
related to present and future American trade in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru. Banking and credit are indispensable elements in 
our trade with South America. Sales and purchases can be financed 
only on reliable information and terms mutually satisfactory and 
productive of further business. American industries are extending 
their sales organizations, but the banking facilitation of the trade is 
still left in the hands of foreign banks that were primarily organized 
for the development and the defense of the commerce of our com- 
petitors. The passage of the Federal reserve act and the necessity 
of meeting foreign competitors not only at home but in the neutral 
markets of the world has further concentrated the thought of Ameri- 
can manufacturers upon the need of more direct banking relations 
between the Jnited States and South America. 

No attempt has been made to provide a technical banking report; 
that must be left to those bankers who may be disposed to invest in 
an over-sea project. They alone can determine whether such a ven- 
ture will pay. This report deals merely with the financial environ- 
ment of American trade in the countries named; its disadvantages; 
and examples from the experience of other nations that have con- 
sidered over-sea banking operations essential to their conquest of 
foreign trade. 

Banking in South America is diversified. Demands of growing 
countries for funds, the necessities of foreign trade, the requirements 
of speculation, have created all varieties of banks, trust companies, 
and investment, mortgage, loan, and brokerage companies, to say 
nothing of exchange merchants. For purpose of anatysis rrom the 
standpoint of the trade of the United States, the subject may be 
sharply divided, however, between foreign and domestic, or native, 
banks. 

Foreign banks include those organized and controlled in Europe. 
Domestic banks comprise institutions developed in the various 
countries of South America. The foreign banks, mostly British and 
German, were called into being by the necessities of foreign trade, 
and their chief concern is the advancement of the trade of tneir own 
nationality. Native banks devote themselves more directly to the 
accommodation of domestic business. At certain points the business 
of the two overlaps. Foreign banks participate in and richly profit 
from domestic business, and native banks sometimes project their 
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operations oversea. Generally speaking, the foreign bank transacts 
very largely business pertaining to foreign commerce, steadily ex- 
tending its network of branches and exerting its influence to the 
advantage of European trade. To this end, European banks not only 
finance tne trade between their own countries and South America, 
but between the various Latin-American States themselves, as well 
as between the United States and South America. The foreign bank 
agencies in New York contribute materially to the maintenance of 
European banks as a channel of collections and payments for the 
commerce of the United States with Latin America. 

The functions of foreign banks in South America are: Exchange, 
collections, loans and discounts, credit information, and investment. 

EXCHANGE. 

Any consideration of international banking with South America 
must proceed on the premise that London is the center of the world's 
money market and that the "bill on London" is the most general 
currency of the world's commerce. With all foreign exchanges ulti- 
mately liquidated at the British capital, British influence predomi- 
nates in international finance. One fundamental feature of tne deter- 
mined effort of German banks to keep the financing of German over-sea 
trade in German hands was the establishment of -branches of German 
banks in London. The logical ambition of the German commercial 
policy is naturally to enthrone the mark in the estimation of the 
worla until it neea pay no deference to the pound sterling; but short 
of this, with their own branches in London, German banks recognize 
and accommodate themselves to the world's preference for "bias on 
London' 9 and reap all the profit possible by keeping as much as 
practicable of that business in German hands. 

Although in Brazil foreign banks are restricted by law from oper- 
ation in exchange in sums exceeding £100 and the Government Bank 
of Brazil as an expedient for the protection of national credit controls 
the exchange market, the profits on exchange to branches of foreign 
banks elsewhere in Brazil are very considerable. In Argentina the 
Banco de la Naci6n Argentina exerts its powerful influence to prevent 
violent fluctuations of the exchange market; but in Chile the insta- 
bility of the currency (which the Government is now seeking to 
remedy) has made possible enormous profits on exchange. 

The stability of exchange on London is a great advantage not only 
to the centralization of credits there but to the expansion of British 
exports to South America. Exchange on New York is quoted in the 
chief banking centers of South America, but bills are not offered in 
large number or constant supply. Although the trade between the 
United States and Brazil in 1912 was valued at approximately 
$190,000,000, the balance of trade was adverse to the United States 
by aDout $94,000,000. As between Argentina and the United States 
the balance of trade favors the United States. At present, conditions 
are not propitious for the creation of a larger direct export trade 
to the United States. The increasing shipments of meat and grain 
from the River Plate to the United States are improving the prospect, 
for these commodities, .especially meat, are less seasonal as to ship- 
ment than the goods that have hitherto made up the trade. 

Bankers who rtave closely followed the subject for a period of vears 
find that exchange on New York in the banking centers of South 
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America is usually at a disparity of from 1 to 1$ per cent as compared 
with exchange on London. Tiiat is, a person wishing to sell New 
York exchange in Buenos Aires will get from 1 to 1} per cent less for 
it than for London exchange. If he desires to buy he will, on the 
average, have to pay more for New York than for London exchange. 
Aside from the "pulling" qualities of the bill on London in behalf 
of British trade, the direct profits are enormous and highly prized, 
as indicated in this comment by a London financial periodical: 

Bills on London in 1912 were valued at the enormous sum of £1,805,000,000, as 
against a total export trade of £1,231,000,000. * * * On every pound of all these 
eighteen hundred millions some profit was made or some commission earned. 

The large toll that the United States annually pays to London can 
only be estimated, but the proportion of the cnarges to the value of 
the transactions is clearly seen in the case of coffee imports. Amer- 
ican coffee importers pay one-half of 1 per cent commission on the 
drafts with which they pay Brazilian merchants for their coffee 
purchases. At the prevailing price of coffee in March, 1914, this 
commission amounted to about 6 cents a bag. At the single port of 
New Orleans in the season of 1912-13 were entered 1,949,8M bags 
of coffee, the bankers' commission for the payment of which aggre- 
gated $116,987.06. 

On all the coffee imported by the United States during the season 
of 1912-13 the bankers' commissions approximated $350,000, divided 
about eouafly between American banks through which the importers 
arranged their credit and the European banks completing the trans- 
action. New Orleans bankers largely engaged in foreign business 
estimate that American banks established in South America might 
reduce this cost by half; that is, by saving to the importer the on^- 
fourth of 1 per cent now charged by London bankers for acceptances. 
The New Orleans banks would, or course, continue their charge of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

Bankers' commissions, however, are the least vital feature of the 
handicap to which reliance on foreign banking subjects American 
trade. Once an American obligation is converted into a bill on 
London and slips into foreign financial channels, it passes out of the 
hands of those who might be interested in obtaining return purchases 
by the selling country. If the United States pays tor large purchases 
of Brazilian rubber by bills on London, the obligation which ought to 
stimulate a Brazilian demand for products of the United States is 
really transferred to London, ana such influence as is exerted is 
beneficial to purchases from the United Kingdom. The fundamental 
factor is to be sought, of course, in any and all other influences that 
may cause the movement of goods between South America and the 
United States, since exchanges are based on trade. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Foreign banks charge from one-eighth of 1 per cent to 1 per cent 
for collections, according to the remoteness of the debtor. The 
chains of branch banks, agencies, and correspondents that the great 
London and Berlin foreign banks maintain in South America offer 
exceptional facilities for reaching customers. Whether banks are 
ideal bill collectors is a question on which much difference of 
opinion exists. They do, however, offer the most effective avenue 
open to-day to the American exporter. 
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Payments for American purchases abroad are made by different 
methods, but the use of bankers' credits in London or other European 
banking centers is the most familiar expedient in the South American 
trade. The arrangement of banking credits at London generally costs 
one-half of 1 per cent for the London bank's acceptance of the draft of 
the seller. 

In the absence of complete statistics it is impossible accurately to 
estimate the cost of payments through London; but assuming a com- 
mission of one-half of 1 per cent on the $526,468,815 worth of products 
sold by all Latin America to the United States in 1912, the cost would 
total $2,632,344. To what extent this was divided between American 
and European banks together engaged in the transaction it is im- 
possible to estimate; but on the basis of a New Orleans banker's state- 
ment, that well-established American banks in Latin America would 
save naif the commission, the saving would be $1,316,173. 

LOANS AMD NBCOUNT8. 

Loans and discounts are at once a source of large profit and great 
risk to banks in the largest South American countries. Under normal 
conditions, with development on every hand, the rates rule consistently 
higher than under similar conditions in older lands. Under stress of 
the depression that recently gripped the whole world, rates advanced 
in South America; and the swiftly changing conditions of the busi- 
ness world incident to the curtailment of foreign investment and the 
collapse of speculation put the judgment of bankers to a severe test. 

Credit is far more freely given in South America than in the United 
States. "OverbanJring is a partial explanation given by many 
bankers for the present crisis in Brazil and Chile. This arose in some 
cases from banking competition; in others from overconfidence in an 
indefinite continuance of prosperity. Single-name paper is very gen- 
erally accepted, individual houses often deal with from 6 to 10 banks, 
and overdrafts on current account, for which the depositor pays 9 per 
cent, are encouraged. The paper that banks carry m their vaults as 
collateral for loans is subject to practically no governmental super- 
vision anywhere in South America. The bankers confess that this 
practice tends to an inflation of credit, naturally leading to trouble. 

caKorr INFORMATION. 

Since the prosperity of South American countries depends largely 
upon the advantageous exchange of their natural products for foreign 
manufactures necessary to maintain industry and further develop 
the country, the supply of reliable over-sea credit information is 
important. 

The European or American exporter must obtain knowledge of his 
South American customer. On the other hand, South American 
shippers must know something of the reliability of those firms or 
individuals to whom they extend credit. Where commodities are 
sold for cash, credit information may not appear so essential. The 
fact remains that even when an American manufacturer obtains cash 
against documents at New York, the transaction involves credit at 
some point between the American manufacturer and the South 
American purchaser. An export house in New York, or an importing 
house in South America, is likely to intervene with the arrangement 
of credit in behalf of the purchaser. 
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Since the foreign and native banks in South America are called 
upon to accept drafts representing these credits, they must maintain 
credit-information services, no lees for their own protection than for 
the accommodation of customers. Domestic banking business re- 
quires a firm basis of credit information in South America precisely 
as in the United States. 

For many years the banks in South America have supplied this 
need, but mercantile-credit agencies of the general character familiar 
in the United States have been established in recent years. A New 
York company maintains an office at Buenos Aires, with ramifications 
extending throughout the lower part of South America, excepting 
Chile. Two years ago this service was extended to Rio de Janeiro. 
An Argentine credit agency along somewhat similar lines also operates 
in Buenos Aires. These organizations do business by the same 
methods as are known in the United States; they view the credit 
problem from the mercantile rather than from the banking stand- 
point. At the same time, they are necessarily dependent for infor- 
mation on banks. The instinct for natural protection actuates all 
branches of business, but exchange of information is not developed 
to the high degree characteristic of older countries. In domestic 
trade rivalry operates to restrict the freest interchange of such data. 

Foreign banks supply their home offices in Europe with the ratings 
and characteristics of South American firms and individuals. Ger- 
man trade has been extended largely by aid of longer credits than 
were accorded by British houses; the German banks have been more 
minute in their organization of this service. Latin-American business 
men calling upon banks at Hamburg have been astonished at the 
familiarity of bank officials with the character of their business. 

All the South American countries are in the debtor class. The 
funds for their development necessarily come from European sources, 
chiefly the United Kingdom. Scarcely a passenger vessel leaves for 
Europe without carrying some person interested m obtaining a loan 
or in selling securities of South American enterprises in the European 
markets. Information as to the character and standing of these per- 
sons is the first need of those whom they approach abroad. Herein 
the banks serve a highly useful purpose. Foreign banks, particularly 
the British institutions, are great channels for European investment 
in South American railways, tramways, light and power companies, 
agricultural enterprises, etc Without the detailed information that 
the foreign banks possess or can obtain of the prospects for the numer- 
ous projects placed before European capital, the development of South 
America would not proceed so rapidly. Around the banks has grown 
up a vast body of expert opinion. 

INVESTMENT. 

One need only glance at the advertising pages of the British and 
Continental financial journals to appreciate the function of foreign 
banks in South American investment of European capital. British 
investments in Latin America are estimated at more than $5,000,- 
000,000. yielding approximately $250,000,000 in annual interest. 
South American exports to the United Kingdom in 1912 reached a 
total value of $310,210,806, so that the earnings of British invest- 
ment went far to pay for these purchases. Except in Mexico, Cuba, 
and adjacent Republics, the United States has little investment in Latin 
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America. American purchases from South America, accordingly, 
must be paid for outright. German, French, Italian, and other Euro- 
pean investment in South America is more difficult, if not impossible, to 
estimate, but it is an important element in the trade of those nations. 
This foreign investment divides sharply between loans to Govern- 
ments and those for industrial purposes. South American govern- 
mental bonds are very largely held m Europe and the fiscal policy of 
these countries is materially affected by the attitude of European 
bankers. Frequently these governmental issues have an industrial 
aspect. Government ownership of public utilities is extensive and 
loans for municipal improvements are numerous. This not only as- 
sures the European investor his interest but extends the market for 
imported materials. 

EXPORT TRADE AND FOREIGN BANKING. 

In recent years the practice of stipulating the use of materials from 
the countries loaning money for South American railways, port works, 
and other enterprises requiring materials not largely manufactured 
in South America has increased. This operates to restrict the field 
open to the selling campaigns of American manufacturers. Since 
American capital does not largely enter the South American field, 
manufacturers of the United States lack the potent support that 
national investment supplies. 

German banks in South America are intimately related to German 
manufacturing industries, steamship lines, and insurance and cable 
companies. They are controlled and influenced by the " German 
Great Banks," which dominate and direct German commercial policy. 
The chief object of this policy is the conquest of new over-sea markets 
and the extension of existing foreign trade. Therefore, every influ- 
ence that may be derived from the investment of German capital is 
intensively exerted for the extension of German commerce and pres- 
tige in South America. 

Other European capital finds exercise in mortgage-loan companies 
and in the smaller banks devoted to the savings of the European 
immigrants. 

BRITISH BANKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

LARGE BRITISH BANKS. 

London and River Plate Bank (Ltd.). Authorized capital, £4,000,000 ($10,466,000); 
subscribed capital, £3,000,000 ($14,599,600); paid-up capital, £1,800.000 ($8,759,700); 
reserve fund, £2,000,000 ($9,733,000); dividend, 20 per cent. Head office, London. 
Branches: Paris; Antwerp: Buenos Aires, Kosario, Bahia Blanca, Mendoza, Concordia, 
Tucuman, Parana, and Cordoba, in Argentina; Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, 
Bahia, Para, Curityba, Pernambuco, Victoria, and Manaos, in Brazil; Valparaiso, in 
Chile. Agency in New York. 

London and Brazilian Bank (Ltd.). Capital authorized and subscribed, £2,500,000 
($12,166,250); paid-up capital, £1,250,000 ($6,083,125); reserve fund, £1,300,000 
($6,326,450): dividend, 20 per cent. Head office, London. Branches: Paris, France; 
Oporto, Lisbon; Bio de Janeiro, Manaos, Para, Ceara, Pernambuco, Bahia, Santos 
Sao Paulo, Curityba, Rio Grande do Sul, and Porto Alegre, in Brazil; Montevideo, 
Uruguay: Buenos Aires and Rosario, in Argentina. Agency in New York. 

Anglo-South American Bank (Ltd.). Authorized capital, £5,000,000 ($24,332,500); 
subscribed capital, £4,500,000 ($21,899,250); issued capital paid-up, £2,130,000 ($10,- 
365,645), plus £120,000 ($583,980) now in course of payment; reserve fund, £1,500,000 
($7,299,750), plus premium on new shares paid July 1 last, £60,000 ($291,990); divi- 
dend, 12 per cent. Head office, London. Branches: Hamburg, Germany; Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Buenos Aires, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, and San Rafael, in Argentina; 
Punta Arenas, Conception, Gallegos, Chilian, Santiago, Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Serena, 
Antofagasta, and Iquique, in Chile. 
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British Bank of South America (Ltd.). Capital, £2,000,000 ($9,733,000), half paid in; 
profit for the year ended December 31, 1912, £243,785 9s. 8d. ($1,186,382.05); reserve 
fund, £1,100 ^ ($5,353,150); dividend available, 17 per cent Head office, London. 
Branches: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Bahia, in Brazil; Buenos Aires and Rosario, 
in Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Banco del Peru y Londres. Paid-up capital, £500.000 ($2,433,250); reserve fund, 
£300,000 ($1,459,950). Head office, lima: agency in London. Branches: Piura, 
Chiclayo, Pacasmayo, Trujillo, Huaraz, Oallao, Gerro de Pasco, Chincha Alta, lea, 
Huancayo, Mollendo, Arequipa, Cuzco, Iquitos, Huacho. 

STATEMENT OF LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 

An idea of the position of a typical British bank in South America 
may be obtained from the last annual balance sheet of the London 
and Brazilian Bank, London, January 31, 1914: 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital 125,000 shares issued, £20 each (£2,500,000), paid up £10 

per share 16,083,125.00 

Eeservefund 6,813,100.00 

Staff pension and benevolent fund 583,980.00 

Current accounts and deposits in currency at branches $41, 431, 109. 74 
Current accounts and deposits at head office 1, 098, 442. 42 

42,529,552.16 

Bills payable. 23,308,184.22 

Agents and sundry accounts 3,425,062.08 

Buls for collection on account of customers 23, 212, 527. 60 

Profit and loss $2,993,654.13 

Less dividend (interim) paid to July 31, 1913 364,987.50 

2,628,666.63 

108,584,197.69 
Notb.— Contingent liabilities not included in balance sheet: 

As drawers of branch drafts accepted by London bankers (against 
which bills have been deposited for the equivalent amount), 

of which £80,000 has run off to date 389,320.00 

As indorsers of foreign bills negotiated, of which £354,570 4s. 
has run off to date 2,292,594.23 

ASSETS. 

Specie and cash at head office and branches. 18, 689, 817. 17 

Bills receivable 17,100,422.15 

Bills discounted and loans 44,240,135.80 

Cash and remittances in transitu, etc 3, 888, 434. 78 

Bills for collection as per contra 23, 212, 527. 60 

Bank premises at head office and branches. 1, 362, 242. 35 

Furniture at head office and branches. 90,617.84 

108,584,197.69 
PBOirr AND LOSS. 

To dividend of 12s. per share and bonus of 16s. per share for the half 

year ending Jan. 31, 1913 851,637.50 

Bonus to staff. 72,997.50 

Transfer to reserve fund 486,650.00 

Balance 1,331, 44L 59 

2,742,726.59 



Charges at head office and branches 1,415,930.70 

Taxes at home and abroad (including income tax) 229, 762. 27 

Dividend (interim) for the half year ending July 31, 1913 364, 987. 50 

Balance carried forward..- 2,628,666.63 

4,639,347.10 
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By balance onto. 81, IMS. 12,743,79109 

Balance brought forward 1,331,441.59 

Profit to Jan. 31, 1914, after providing for rebate of interest on 
bill* diacoan t ed not due, and bad and doubtful debts. 3,807, 906. 51 

4,639,347.10 

Balance brought forward 2,628,000.63 

DCTELOPMVNT OF BSTTISH BANKS IN SOUTH AMEBIC!. 

British trade with South America early attained a commanding 
lead over that of all other nations. The British foreign banking 
system lends itself to analysis less readily than the German, because 
it developed along with the trade instead of being organized as a 
stimulus and an aid for progress in markets held by others. British 
trading houses in the early days managed to obtain financial accom- 
modation without banks, but the latter were found to be indispensa- 
ble at the beginning of the era of British investment in South American 
railways and industrial enterprises. About the middle of the last 
century British capital was attracted to the possibilities of South 
American investment. This promised not only excellent profits, but 
it was plain that railways would develop the countries and increase 
the consumption of British manufactures. It should be remembered 
that about this time the United States was a potent factor in the 
world's carrying trade, but the Civil War crippled it to Great Britain's 
benefit. The construction of railways in Argentina and Brazil created 
an opportunity for British banks, which entered the field with the 
valuable resources of funds designed for this investment. The first 
institution in the field has never lost its predominance. Since its 
establishment in 1862 the London and River Plate Bank has sur- 
vived all the perils of Latin-American crises, including the Argentine 
panic of 1890. Its largest business is in Argentina, where it carries 
the accounts of practically all the British-owned railroads. 

The British Bank of South America (Ltd.) is an outgrowth of the 
Brazilian and Portugese Bank (Ltd.), which was organized in 1863. 
Its title was changed in 1866 to the English Bank of Bio de Janeiro 
(Ltd.), and in 1891 to the present title. Its capital has been in- 
creased from time to time, and it weathered the violent fluctuations 
of exchange characteristic of Latin-American finance until compara- 
tively recent times. The London and Brazilian Bank, which has 
devoted its energies particularly to Brazil, traces its history back to 
1862, and has been exceptionally profitable to its shareholders as well 
as a potent factor in the development of British trade. The Anglo- 
South American Bank, founded as the Anglo-Argentine Bank and 
later converted into the Bank of Tarapaca and Argentina, first 
devoted its activities chiefly to Chile, subsequently extending to 
Argentina and other countries. 

These institutions do not appear to bear such a close relation to 
British industries as the German banks maintain with German in- 
dustries. British banks are devoted chiefly to the earning of gen- 
erous profits for their shareholders. 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS. 

To the information and advice which the British banks in South 
America have been able to give, as well as to the facilities they afford, 
is largely due the steady flow of capital into Latin-American countries. 
This investment, yielding a handsome annual revenue to bond and 
share holders, is the greatest influence in the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the British trade. British capital, British banks 2 and British 
shipping constitute a favorable influence that no competitor has been 
able to neutralize. Although this report deals primarily with South 
America, it is worth while to consider the following estimate (from the 
South American Journal, London; January 7, 1913) of the amounts 
of British capital invested in all Latin-American countries up to the 
end of 1913: 



OmiHirlfw. 


Amount. 




Cotmtricft. 


Amount. 


Aigcntbia... ........ ............... 

Brasil. 

M**f«> . , . . , ,.. 


U, 06 

1, 175 
45 
85 
165 

190 
00 
00 
145 
00 
170 


Hflndnraf 


115,716,000 
14,978,650 
13,904,870 
11,123,501 
6,195,500 
2,089,600 
76,811,150 
92,572,685 


Paraguay.... 

Ecuador.... ►. 


Chita.. ... », , , M . 


Salvador _ 

Nicaragua^.. 

Bolivia, 


Uruguay ................. .... 


Cuba. 


Peru 


Shipping. _ 

"Rftntfl ...x 


Onfttomala ,.,.,...... 


Vamuela. . ..... . . 


Total - _ 


Costa Rica 

Colombia..... . . . 


5,008,673,135 







It is estimated that the average return from these investments is 
slightly in excess of 5 per cent ana amounts to more than $250,000,000 
a year. 

PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF BRITISH BANKING. 

The handsome dividend rates of British banks have been set forth. 
It will be seen that they earn more for their shareholders than German 
institutions. This is doubtless due in part to the larger volume of 
business of the older British banks, but the position of the German 
banks as an integral part of the system organized to win and extend 
trade, involving greater extension of crecEts, doubtless keeps down 
the German dividends. An analysis of the position of the various 
Anglo-South American banking institutions, which appears to be 
accepted as authoritative in British financial circles, is reproduced 
herewith (South American Journal, London, January 6, 1912): 

Taken as a group, there can be no doubt that the British capital invested in banking 
enterprises in South America has been more successful than any other group of invest- 
ments, for not only have most of the banks steadily paid improving dividends to their 
proprietors, but tney have also been able to add largely to their reserve and other 
funds, besides writing off cost of premises and other assets, reducing the same to prices 
far below their real values, while they have built up reserve funds which compare very 
favorably with the total authorized and issued capitals. From the investor's point of 
view, there is one great drawback to the shares of bankB, both British and foreign, and 
that is the uncalled liability on the same. 

This is a very necessary asset for banks to keep, as it were, in reserve after the 
reserve fund, so as to make sure that clients' money is as safe as it is possible to make it. 
When the business of a bank has been going on for years so that a substantial position 
has been ob tain ed, the only risk of the liability on the shares being called up is in 
the event of a serious and unlooked-for crisis occurring, and that is now a remote con- 
tingency, so that where the banks are established in a sound position, with a substan- 
tia reeerve fund, the uncalled-f oriiability can be almost, although perhaps not totally, 
dkregarded. Its effect, however, on the market is to keep the prices of the shares 
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below what they would otherwise be, eo that, considering their strength, banking 
shares usually give an exceptionally large return to their holders. There is one 
advantage of this uncalled liability which should not be overlooked, and that is the 
tendency of boards of prosperous concerns to divide some portion of their reserve 
fund amongst their proprietors by paying up a certain amount on the shares, this 
being a means of giving their proprietors what usually amounts to a very substantial 
bonus, and is a method whicn has been adopted more than once by Anglo- South 
American banks, of which there are only eight whose shares are quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange. Of these eight, five are companies registered in England and 
entirely directed from London, while the others are local concerns whose registered 
offices are in the countries where the bulk of their business is transacted. Tne sub- 
scribed capital of these eight banks amounts to a total of $106,440,240, the authorised 
amount being rather more than this. 

The paid-up capital is $77,033,175, for only in two instances are the shares fully 
paid, these companies being the National Bank of Mexico and the Banco del Peru 
y Londres. The total reserve funds, according to the last published balance sheets, 
amount to $51,934,660, which is pretty nearly half the subscribed capital, and col- 
lectively is equivalent to more than the uncalled liability on the total shares, while 
even this total would be substantially added to if the various amounts carried for- 
ward were included. 

As regards dividends, these have, of course, varied, but the last payments were 20 
per cent per annum in two instances, 17 per cent in another, and the lowest payment 
10 per cent, which is on the shares of tne Anglo-South American Bank, while the 
London and River Plate Bank, by allotting one new $45 paid share at $150 for every 
two shares then held, recently gave its proprietors a bonus of practically 100 per cent 
in addition to the dividend. 

British capitalists have not at present the field to themselves, for they have to face 
the competition not only of local and in many cases State-owned banks, but also the 
competition of several very successful and strong German banking companies, such 
as the Deutsche Bank, etc.; but, nevertheless, British capitalists have had consider- 
able experience in the business, an experience dating back for nearly 50 yean, the 
three principal banks having been established in 1862 and 1863. 

GERMAN BANKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

UBT OP GERMAN BANKS. 

Banco Ataman Transatlantic© (Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank). Paid-up capital, 
25,500,000 marks ($6,069,000); authorized capital, 30,000,000 marks ($7,140,000); 
reserve fund, 8,153,247.34 marks ($1,940,472.86); dividend, 9 per cent. Head office, 
Berlin (Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank). Branches: Barcelona and Madrid, in Spain; 
Buenos Aires ; Bahia Blanca, Cordoba, Mendoza, Rosario, and Tucuman. in Argen- 
tina; Valparaiso, Santiago. Iquique, Antofagasta, Valdivia, Osorno, Conception, 
Temuco, and Arica, in Chile; Lima, Callao, Arequipa, and Trujillo, in Peru; La Paz 
and Oruro, in Bolivia; Montevideo, Uruguay; Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Sao Paulo, 
in Brazil. 

Banco Germanico de la America del Sud. Capital, fully paid up, 20,000,000 marks 
($4,760,000); legal reserve, 600,000 marks ($142,800); reserve for tax duty on shares, 
60,000 marks ($14,280); capital apportioned for Buenos Aires branch, 7,000,000 marks 

g (1,666,000); dividend, 5 per cent. Head office. Deutsch-SQdamerikanische Bank, 
erlin. Branches: Rio de Janeiro (Deutsch-Suaamerikanische Bank); Mexico City 
i Deutsch-SQdamerikanische Bank); Torreon, Mexico (Deutsch-Sudamerikanische 
Jank); Hamburg (Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank); Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. London agents, the Dresdner Sank. 

Brasilianische Bank fur Deutschland. Paid-up capital, 15,000,000 marks ($3,570,- 
000); dividend, in 1911, 1912, and 1913, 10 per cent on 10,000,000 marks ($2,380,000) 
and 5 per cent on 5,000,000 marks ($1,190,000). Head office, Hamburg. Blanches: 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Porto Alegre, and Bahia, BiaaiL 
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STATEMENT OF BSASIUAN1SCHE BANK PtJB DEUTSCHLAND. 

Following is a typical German bank balance sheet, that of the Bra- 
sUianische Sank fur Deutschland: 

ASSETS. 

Cash 14,458,228.55 

Bills receivable 11,006,611.91 

Advances secured by collateral 11,512,720.91 

Debtors in current accounts 3, 033, 825. 64 

Furniture and fittings L 19 

Bank premises in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, 

and Porto Alegre Rs. 1, 525:456 $290 

Written off Rs. 25:000 1000 

Rs. 1, 500:456 $290 481, 278. 43 
Value of securities (first-class investments) in Hamburg 1,512,639.94 



32,005,306.57 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital stock 4,284,000.00 

Reserve fund $238,000.00 

Profit on the issue of new stock 442, 058. 23 

Transfer from the yearly profit 33,941.77 

Special reserve 714,000.00 

Yearly reserve 47,600.00 

761,600.00 

Officers' fund 147,272.08 

Checks outstanding 693, 900. 38 

Deposits on time 10,532,332.04 

Depositors and creditors 15,127,083.75 

Bonus to the board of directors 17, 591. 30 

Reserve for " talon "tax 7,140.00 

Dividend, 10 per cent on 15,000,000 marks, i. e., on 10,000,000 marks 

for one year and on 5,000,000 marks for one-half year 297, 500. 00 

Unclaimed dividends 309. 40 

Gamed forward to profit and loss, 1913-14 136,577.62 



32,005,306.57 



PROFIT. 



Balance, per July 1 1912 125,686.(8 

Profit of the branches in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 

Santos, Porto Alegre, and Bahia $1,114,624.93 

Losb: 

Administration expenses, taxes, and other expenses 771, 785. 35 

342, 839. 58 

Written off on bank premises in Porto Alegre 8, 018. 86 

334,820.72 

Profit of the head office in Hamburg 148,143.74 

608,650.48 

L088. 

General expenses paid in Hamburg 12,772.49 

Re s erve for talon tax 7,140.00 

Income tax. 31,727.30 

51,639.79 
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Profit 1557, 010. 0> 

Las: Amount earned forward to profit and low 136,577.62 

420,433.07 
« 
Balance to be divided as foDowB; 

Reserve fund. 33, 94L 77 

Special reeerve 47,600.00 

Bonus to the board of directors 17, 59L 30 

Dividend, 10 per cent on 15,000,000 marks, i. e., on 
10,000,000 markB for the entire year and 5,000,000 

matte for one-half year 297,500.00 

Officers' fund 23,800.00 

420,433.07 
Carried forward to profit and loss, 1913-14 136,577.62 



$557,010.69 
608,650.48 



EVOLUTION OF GERMAN BANKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The chain of German branch banks linking the Fatherland to the 
rich Latin-American markets is the result of the industrial develop- 
ment begun about 1870. Since that time Germany has been trans- 
formed. It became apparent that with the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation Germany could not produce all the various commodities 
required for maintenance of national life, and that with the expansion 
of domestic industries it could not hope to pay for its necessary 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials for manufacturing. Over- 
sea markets were a necessity. 

In the German banks in South America is seen one manifestation 
of the policy of industrial concentration that has made the Empire 
Great Britain's most formidable competitor in international trade. 
Manufactures constitute about 65 per cent of Germany's export trade. 
The over-sea sale of manufactures requires a greater amount of 
financial accommodation than the sale of unmanufactured foodstuffs 
or raw materials. Purchasers of articles ready for consumption are 
far greater in number than purchasers of grains, or coal, or oil. The 
exporter deals with many merchants in foreign lands and requires 
information as to their credit reliability, resources, and prospects. 

GERMAN BANKING TO AID TRADE. 

In considering the services of banks to foreign trade, one finds the 
German over-sea banks organized for the purpose of winning the 
markets ; British over-sea banks were created to accommodate exist- 
ing trade. Of course, the British banks have largely stimulated 
exports from the United Kingdom; but they grew up, so to speak, 
with the necessities of British foreign commerce. German banks, on 
the other hand, were deliberately placed in the field to serve as 
handmaidens for commerce yet to be won. The essence of the Ger- 
man trade policy has been thus summarized: "The marshaling of 
financial forces must correspond to that of military forces, and just 
as military mobilization is made possible by careful plans m time of 
peace, so, too, the marshaling of financial forces should be facilitated 
by scnemes likewise devised m times of peace." 

The operation of the Banco Aleman Transatlantic© in Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru shows the working out of 
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this policy. This bank is of exceptional interest because it is an 
offshoot of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, which in the early seventies 
announced this purpose of its organization: "The object of the com- 
pany is the transaction of all sorts of banking business, particularly 
the fostering and facilitating of commercial relations between Ger- 
many, the other European markets, and over-sea markets." 

German foreign trade then was wholly dependent upon the finan- 
cial mediation of other countries, chiefly England. German econo- 
mists saw therein an obstacle to the fullest realization of the Ger- 
man ambition for assertion of German prestige, political and com- 
mercial. Germany was in much the position that the United States 
now occupies as to the foreign banking accommodations. Of course 
the German trade was much smaller than that of the United States 
now is. t 

DEUTSCHE BANK. 

The Deutsche Bank, in the face of great difficulties and despite 
early reverses, never lost sight of the importance of developing foreign 
markets for the industries whose policies it has since largely con- 
trolled and influenced. The first step was the attempted establish- 
ment in the early seventies of agencies in London, then, as now, the 
capital of international finance. Its first branches established in 
Shanghai and Yokohama were unsuccessful. The bank fell back 
upon its outposts at Bremen and Hamburg, the chief German sea- 
ports. In 1874 the Deutsche Bank took over from the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft the La Plata Bank operating in South America, but it 
survived only until 1885. The ranks were promptly closed up by Hie 
organization in its stead of the Deutsche Ueberseebank. This Dank 
had a paid-up capital of 6,000,000 marks ($1,429,200). When, in 
1893, greater capital was deemed advisable, the Deutsche Bank 
caused to be organized in Berlin the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank 
with a capital of 20,000,000 marks ($4,760,000), since increased to 
30,000,000 ($7,140,000), which does business in South America under 
the name of the Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico. 

From the first the Deutsche Bank persistently adhered to the 
principle formulated by Herz: "The part of confidential adviser in 
business, both at home and abroad, must be taken by the banker." 
The Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico at first did business in Mexico, 
but this was taken over in 1906 by the Mexikanische Bank fftr Handel 
und Industrie, formed by the Deutsche Bank and Speyer & Co., of 
New York. 

Since the Deutsche Bank is the dominant influence in the direction 
of the Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico, having six or more seats on its 
supervisory board, it is pertinent to indicate the industrial enter- 
prises that participate, or are capable of participating in foreign 
trade, that also come within the Deutsche Bank's sphere of influence. 

Dr. J. Riesser's work, "The Great German Banks/' shows the 
Deutsche Bank in 1909 to have had representation on the super- 
visory boards of these industries: Metal working companies, 3; 
machinery construction and instrument making companies, 24; 
textile industries (textiles form the largest class of German exports), 
6: insurance companies, 8; transportation companies, including the 
North German Lloyd Lone, 6; commercial enterprises, including for- 
eign and domestic banks, 28; foreign companies, 13. 
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A very large proportion of these enterprises are engaged in foreign 
trade. Throughout the existence of the Deutsche Bank its influence 
has been exerted in behalf of banking and industrial concentration. 
In fact, its report for the year 1913 begins with this sentence: "Con- 
centration was the characteristic feature of our bank's forty-fourth 
year.' 1 Without the aid of the great German banks, the industrial 
concentration and combination through which Germany has passed 
would have been impossible; although national ends have been 
subserved by this banking influence, their responsibility has con- 
tinued. At home, according to Riesser, "the representatives of the 
banks on the supervisory boards of the industrial companies have 
always taken special care to fulfill one very effective part of the 
'advisory function' of the supervisory board, viz, to provide for the 
disposal of the products of the industrial companies in question to 
suitable industrial enterprises on which the banks were able to 
exercise some influence." 

BANCO ALEMAN TRANSATLANTIC^. 

The Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico, with its head office in Berlin, 
conducts in addition to 2 branches located in Madrid and Barcelona. 
Spain. 25 branches in South America. These offices are distributed 
6 in Argentina, 9 in Chile, 4 in Peru, 2 in Bolivia, 1 in Uruguay, and 
3 in Brazil. 

That the operations of this institution are successful is apparent 
from a study of its report for the year ended December 31, 1913. 
The income account for that period and the disposition of the profits 
are set forth in the following statement: 

Unappropriated balance of profits of year 1912 $24, 941 

Grow profits for year 1913 $2,934,172 

Leas general expenses (including reserve for "talon" tax) 1,916,624 

1,017,648 

Net profits 1,042,489 

Payment of dividend of 9 per cent on capital stock of $72,900,000 $656, 100 

Added to reserve account (surplus account) 172, 379 

Paid to directors for fees 40,498 

Added to pension fund 30, 375 

Gratuities or bonuses to staff 117, 855 

Unappropriated balance carried forward to year 1914 25, 282 

1,042,489 

The general balance sheet, or statement of condition, as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, reveals a strong, healthy position. For convenient and 
ready reference this balance sheet, ot which particulars are given 
below, has been rearranged to conform as closely as possible to 
American practice: 

RESOURCES. 

Cash $17,622,725 

Bills receivable 30,227,970 

Stock-exchange loans 463, 693 

Loans on merchandise 1,795,799 

Investments 2,615,778 

Syndicates 29,680 

Debtors on current accounts 20, 016, 799 

Bank premises 982,070 

Total 73,754,514 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $7,290,000 

Beoervee, or surplus 2,147,284 

Profit and lose account (profits of year 1913) 1,042,489 

$10,479,773 

Bills payable 4,370,394 

Current and deposit accounts 68, 710, 574 

Unclaimed dividends 501 

Special reserve for "talon" tax 51, 030 

Pension fund 142,242 

Total 73,754,514 

The following quotation is taken from the report of this bank dated 
Berlin, March 5, 1914: 

The past year was distinguished by the difficult circumstances generally prevailing 
in most of toe South American states. The causes were partly of a local nature, 
originating from the internal conditions of the countries concerned, and were also 
partly attributable to the after effects of the political uneasiness and the dearness of 
money in Europe. 

A considerable influence on trade in the various spheres of our activity was exercised 
by these less favorable circumstances. Numerous suspensions of payment and failures 
were the natural consequence. Although we also were not exempt from losses (for 
which, however, we were prepared, ana which have been written off), our business 

rinerally was satisfactory, ana we are, therefore, able to again propose a dividend of 
percent. 

DISCONTO-GESELLSCHAFT. 

In the Brasilianische Bank far Deutechland is found the first con- 
tribution (excepting the La Plata Bank venture) of the Disconto- 
Gesellschaf t to German banking resources in South America. In 1887 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft jointly with .the Nord-Deutsche Bank 
organized the Brasilianische Bank fftr Deutschland. The Disconto- 
Gesellschaft many years before had become identified with the bank- 
ing group known now as the Rothschild Syndicate. This interest 
has financed many of the Brazilian loans. The same banks in 1905 
organized the Bank fftr Chile und Deutschland. In this they had 
the cooperation of several trading houses with business interests 
in Chile, where German commercial influence rapidly expanded. 
This shows evidence of a studied purpose to invade commercially the 
country where British trade influence had been, and still is, predomi- 
nant, and which is bound to England by the Chilean gratitude for 
services rendered to the country during its struggle for liberty Brit- 
ish investment is very large in Chile; German investment is small. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft had representation in 1909 on supervisory 
boards of these industries: Mining, smelting, and salt, 13; stones and 
earths, 2; metal working, 2} machinery construction and instrument 
making, 8; chemicals, 5; llluminants, soaps, fats, oils, varnishes, 
etc.. 2; commercial enterprises, including foreign and domestic 
banks, 24; plantation companies, 2; insurance, 2; transportation 
(ocean and domestic), 2; foreign companies, 23. The Disconto- 
Gesellschaft had four seats on the directorate of the Brasilianische 
Bank filr Deutschland, and two on that of the Bank filr Chile und 
Deutschland. 

DRESDNEB BANK. 

The Dresdner Bank, which was long regarded as the chief financial 
institution allied with the textile industry, joined in 1905 with the A. 
Schaaffhausen'scher Bank-Verein in the foundation of the Banco 
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Germ&nico de la America del Sud (Deutsch-Sfldamerikanische 
Bank) of Berlin, which now has branches in Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, and at Hamburg. The Dresdner Bank had two seats and the 
A. Schaaffhausen'scher Bank-Verein two seats on the directorate of 
the Germ&mco Bank. The Dresdner Bank in 1909 was represented 
on the boaras of the following industries: Mining, smelting, and salt, 
10; stones and earths, 2; metal working, 3; machinery construction 
and instrument making, 4; chemicals, 1; textiles, 1: paper, 1: 
foods and drink, 2; commercial enterprises, including foreign ana 
domestic banks, 2; insurance, 3; transportation enterprises (over-sea 
and domestic and cable companies), 11. The A. Schaaffhausen'scher 
Bank-Verein also has extensive representation on industrial directo- 
rates. This bank was formerly regarded as chief financial represen- 
tative of the mining industry, but that character is not so decisive 
as formerly. It is recently reported to have merged with the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft. 

The Banco Commercial Italo-Brasiliano at Sao Paulo contains 
German influence effected through the participation in its increase of 
capital of the Banca Commerciale Italians of Milan, which was founded 
for development of trade with Italy by a German banking syndicate 
consisting of the Deutsche Bank, tne Disconto-Gesellschaft, the 
DresdnerBank, the Darmst&dter Bank, the Berlin Hande!sgesellschaft, 
the A. Schaaffenhausen'scher Bank-Verein. and the National Bank f Or 
Deutschland. This syndicate, as a further strengthening of Ger- 
many's commercial lines, and with the purpose of rendering com- 
munication with over-sea markets free from foreign control e organ- 
ized the German South American Telegraph Stock Co. and six other 
enterprises for the promotion of German cable and telegraph com- 
munication. 

GERMAN BRANCH BANKS. 

Aid in obtaining foreign markets is also provided through the agen- 
cies of the German branch banks. They are strategically located, 
not only for the accommodation of existing German trade m various 
parts of South America, but for the protection, information, and 
advice of the German financial groups that called them into being. 
Since, in the policy of banking concentration, the various banking 
groups have overlapped, there is a certain mutuality of interest 
among the branches that they have set up in South America; and 
actuating all is the single purpose of the steady advancement of Ger- 
man trade, to which all influences, from the sovereign down, are 
devoted. 

Behind Germany's trade with South America stands a more com- 

Eact organization than is possessed by any other country. The 
ranch banks are outposts. Behind each is the head office in Ger- 
many, and back of each head office is aligned one or more of the great 
banking groups, with their ramifications of influence and control over 
those industrial enterprises which depend for their prosperity largely 
upon foreign trade. This interrelationship results in mutual con- 
cessions in the accommodation of the export trade. The import 
trade is no less important as a source of supply of raw materials that 
are converted into manufactures, many of which, in form ready for 
consumption, again cross the seas. 
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GERMAN TOLL FROM OTHER NATIONS. 

The German over-sea bankB not only facilitate the business of 
their own countrymen, but, hke the British banks, have extended 
their organization to handle the banking business of other nations 
less thoroughly equipped. In this way the German banks reap a toll 
from other nations. When their customers prefer to deal in the more 
convenient and widely used British exchange, the business is handled 
through the branches of the German banks in London. Full advan- 
tage is taken of the facilities of the London discount market in the 
handling of bills on London, but no favorable opportunity is lost to 
strengthen the position of tne mark in international currency, or to 
fortify the German discount market. Having long appreciated that 
the handling of German commerce in bills on London involves ulti- 
mate tribute to the United Kingdom, the German banks sought to 
neutralize this by extension of their business at London. Therefore, 
they seek to handle as much as possible of the banking business of the 
United States with South America through their correspondents and 
agencies among New York banks. Liberal concessions are made to 
this end. The Germans, like all shrewd business men, recognize that 
foreign traders, while preferring banking accommodations in channels 
of their own nationality, will usually give their business to those who 
can transact it most efficiently and cheaply. 

OTHER EUROPEAN BANKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

RECENTLY FORMED EUROPEAN BANKS. 

Banque Frangafoe et Italienne pour l'Amerique du Sud. Capital, 25,000,000 franca 
($4,825,000). all paid up; reserves, 8,889,678.10 francs ($1,715,707.87); dividend, 6 per 
cent. Head office, Pans. Branches: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, and Curityba 
in Brazil; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Banco Suizo-Sud Americano. Authorized capital, 20.000,000 francs ($3,860,000); 
paid up capital, 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000). Head office, Sweizerische Sudamen- 
kanische Bank, in Zurich, Switzerland. Branch: Buenos Aires, 'Argentina. 

BANQUE FRANCAISE ET ITALIENNE. 

That over-sea banking is an enterprise capable of making its own 
way and by no means depends solely upon an established trade is 
illustrated oy the recent successful establishment of the two above- 
named institutions. The head office of the Banque Fran$aise et 
Italienne is in Paris, and to name indicates the nationality of its 
origin. Its declared purpose is to develop trade between France and 
Italy and South America. Brazil was selected as the zone of its 
initial operations in 1910. The total trade of France and Italy with 
Brazil at this time was $56,926,279. The total trade of the United 
States with Brazil in 1912 was valued at $189,789,604. A com- 
mercial depression overtook Brazil before the bank nad been lone; 
established, but while proceeding cautiously the administration found 
it advisable to extend operations to Buenos Aires, where a branch 
was established in 1911. The capital is 25,000,000 francs 
($4,825,000). 

Since this institution offers the best example of a foreign bank 
feeling its way into foreign markets where older institutions are firmly 
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intenched, and since its object is the promotion of trade largely pre- 
empted by other European nations, an official description of its 
organization is of peculiar interest to the United States: 

In addition to the head office in Paris, branches are maintained at Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Ourityba; agencies at Ribeirao, Preto, San Carlos, Botucatu, 
Espirito, Santo do Pinhal, Mococa, Sao Jose do Rio Pardo, Jahu, and Ponta Grossa. 
in Brazil. The registered, capital, as already mentioned, is 25,000,000 francs, divided 
into 50,000 shares of the nominal value of 500 francs, 50 per cent paid up. The divi- 
dends are 6 per cent per annum. The bank is administered by a council of 11 mem- 
bers, and 21 is the maximum number. The council is nominated at a general meeting 
of shareholders for a term of six years. The shareholders also appoint a council of 
inspection. 

Division of profits is made as follows: Five per cent at least for the formation of a 
reserve fund, until the reserve fund reaches 25 per cent of the capital; 6 per cent 
dividend upon paid-up capital; 10 per cent of the remaining profits for the adminis- 
tration. The balance is divided among the shareholders and the bearers of founders' 
stock in the proportion of 80 per cent to the former and 20 per cent to the latter, sub- 
ject to the provision that, after the withdrawal of the sums required for the reserve 
fund, the payment of a dividend, and 10 per cent for administration, the general meet- 
ing is authorized to further withdraw, before making any other distribution, a sum 
for the purpose of constituting a special and extraordinary reserve fund, of which the 
purpose and amount shall be determined by the meeting. 

Of these amounts which may be applied to the special reserve fund, 80 per cent 
belongs to the shareholders and 20 per cent to the bearers of founders 1 stock, while 
these will bear in the same proportion any loss which may ultimately occur, and which 
had been covered with the part of the reserve fund belonging to them. At any time 
the general meeting may, but only by proposal of the administration, resolve to divide 
the whole or part of the special reserve fund among those who are entitled to it. 

This division is to be made proportionately to the part of the same belonging to the 
shareholders, whether the object be to redeem the founders' stock or any other. The 
amounts represented by the redemption of founders' stock, it is provided, shall be the 
exclusive property of the shareholders, in accordance with the paragraph preceding 
the last but one of article No. 49 of the by-laws, and the sums so produced may be dis- 
tributed among the shareholders, or may be carried to a special and extraordinary 
reserve fund, which shall be the sole property of these shareholders. The proposals 
for the disposal of the funds of the special reserve fund emanating from the council 
of administration may only be rejectee! by a majority of at least two-thirds of the 
shares represented at the meeting. — Twentieth Century Impressions of Brazil. 

The Banque Francaise etltalienne found an ample field of opera- 
tion despite the firm position of British and German banks. Its 
success seems to have been attained precisely as most new banks 
succeed in the United States, by expeditious methods and alertness 
in pursuit of business. In 1912 it participated with certain London 
houses in a loan to the municipality of Sao Paulo, and in concert 
with an English group created the Pernambuco Tramways Power 
Co. for the purpose of supplying Pernambuco with rapid transit 
and electric power. The desire of Brazilian cities, profiting from the 
example of Kio de Janeiro, to improve, beautify, and sanitate has 
created a large demand for foreign funds, while, of course, oppor- 
tunities for railroad investment are unceasing. Although this bank 
maintains relations with American banks, it has found in the United 
States no outlet for South American bonds. 

A favorable environment for the entrance of a French and Italian 
bank existed in the large Italian element in Brazil's population. 
No less than 1,500,000 persons of Italian birth are said to live in the 
Republic. 

The Banco Suizo-Sud Americano drew its president from the direc- 
torate of the Deutsche Bank, from which he thereupon retired. 
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EUROPEAN HOLDINGS IN NATIVE BANKS. 

While the financing of South America's over-sea trade is largely 
in the hands of European bankB, a considerable number of the banks 
native to the great Republics have developed foreign business. For- 
eign capital has been invested in many of them, hut the extent of 
these holdings is difficult to estimate. The bonds of the Banco 
Espanol de Kio de la Plata, for instance, are quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange, and this is often referred to as a British institution, 
although it is organized under Argentine law, with its head office 
at Buenos Aires. The Banco de Chile is one of the great South 
American bankB maintaining a London agency. Foreign exchange 
is subject in Brazil to the influence of the Bank of Brazil, and is 
largely controlled in Argentina by the operations of the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina, which has borne such an important function in 
the recovery of the Republic from the crash of the early nineties 
and the development of subsequent prosperity. 

PUVATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 

Private banking houses, some of which, especially in Argentina, 
maintain the best traditions of this class of finance, play an important 
part in the business of the great South American countries, but they 
operate more extensively in domestic industry than in foreign com- 
merce. Foreign capital also is largely invested in mortgage loan 
companies and trust companies. These institutions are active 
agencies for the encouragement and accomplishment of foreign 
investment. 

BANKING AND CREDIT IN ARGENTINA. 

Hie principal foreign bankB in Argentina are: London and River 
Plate Bank (Ltd.) (British) ; Anglo-South American Bank (Ltd.) (Brit- 
ish); London and Brazilian Bank (Ltd.) (British); British Bank of 
South America (Ltd.) (British) ; Banco Alem&n TransatJ&ntico (Ger- 
man); Banco Germ&nico de la America del Sud (German); Banco 
Frances e Italiano para la America del Sud (French and Italian) ; 
Banco Suizo-Sud Americano (Swiss). 

The chief Argentine national banks are: Banco de Galicia y Buenos 
Aires; Banco de Provincia de Buenos Aires (branches in Province of 
Buenos Aires); Banco Eepafiol del Rio de la Plata; Banco de Italia 

J Rio de la Plata; Banco Frances del Rio de la Plata; Castilla y Rio 
e la Plata; Comercio; Comercial Italiano: Del Rio de la rlata; 
Espafia y America: Frances e Italiano; Hispano-Sud Americano; 
Naci6n Argentina; Nuevo Italiano; Popular Argentine 

ACCOUNTS OF BANKS IN BUENOS AIRES. 

The following consolidated statement of the business of bankB in 
Buenos Aires, recently issued, gives a fair idea of the distribution of 
their business. Argentine money has been converted to American 
currency on the basis of $0,965 to the gold peso and $0.4246 to the 
paper peso. 
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BAKKIKO AND CREDIT. 



Banks. 


Deposits In current ac- 
counts and savings. 


Loans and discounts. 




Gold. 


Paper. 


Gold. 


Paper. 


Afafnin Tr^ns^tlAntiOO .... a ... a .......... . 


83,806,438.38 

736,237.10 

1,388,649.43 


831,084,361.68 

4,410,606.11 

31,369,668.83 

490,438.39 

1,317,620.75 

4,664,299.94 

310,360.96 

88,716,484.10 

1,696,663.39 

36,743,169.09 

4,894,146.63 

7,086,875.53 

339,408.16 

39,846,034.40 

6,341,407.28 

62,259,174.86 

230,282,147.63 

17,241,522.87 

8,638,655.79 

62,779,669.93 

1,268,259.39 

608,801.68 


$3,120,489.62 
1,219,687.63 
3,606,204.96 


$2 36 


Anglo-Sod Americano 


1 36 


BritAnico de la America del Sud 


1 96 


Oast Ola y Rto do U Plata. 


87 


Comercib 






68 


^omerrW Ttaliano 


179, 868.78 


U, 897.41 

"i,"i93*i44.*34" 

362,077.36 

5,362,469.30 

84,087.66 

912,161.43 

* 2," 662, 64a W* 

1,730,474.67 

3,401,370.34 

1,694,334.46 

803,329.68 

809,168.13 

866,437.80 

113,266.66 


99 


Espaftay America 


13 


Espanofdel Rio de la Plata 


2,056,600.11 

100,968.30 

6,208,634.78 

6,066.88 

1,834,084.60 


10 63 


Franctae Italiano. 


07 


Frances del Rlode la Plata 


4 38 


"alicia y Buenos Ahe*. 


37 


Germinico de la America del Sud 


1 16 


Hispano-3nd Americano................... 


91 


Italia y Rio de la Plata. 


1,081,974.41 

1,033,790.03 

6,423,996.73 

9,191,703.17 

303,206.86 

662,027.04 

006,673.67 

194,340.39 


4 37 


Londres y Brasil 


66 


Londres y Rio de la Plata. 


4 90 


Naoion A'rgentina 


19 90 


Nuevo Itafiano....... ................... x*. 


1 04 


Popular Areentlno. 


1 63 


Provlncia d*e Buenos Aires. 


6 76 


8ur*o-8ud Americano.... 


69 


Eight banks with less than 1,000,000 pesos 
capital 


1,641,986.43 










Total 


32,763,609.43 


686,866,634.86 


37,344,621.23 


635,348,383.40 




Banks. 


Cash in hand. 


Capital subscribed for use in 
Argentina. 




Gold. 


Paper. 


Gold. 


Paper. 


Alemto Transatltatfco 


$3,083,489.69 

263,680.17 

3,748,332.13 


14 87.63 

2 58.18 
t 15.20 

65.86 

75.73 
1 42.49 

41.09 
36 00.80 

63.57 
t 45.51 
1 84.58 
1 74.09 

03.85 
6 31.30 

3 16.07 
23 10. 78 
78 17.68 

3 84.67 

3 40.75 

11 72.46 

46.04 

139,844.38 


$3,522,250 

2,870,875 
4,377,240 




AnrJo-**ud Americano 


$1,943,510 


BritAnico dela America del Sud 


Cast Ola y Rto de la Plata. 


3,133,000 

2,133,000 

3,123,000 

682,679 

42,460,000 


Comercib 






ConrtAi-nm Ital iSJIO 


77,630.39 




Banana y America 




Espanofdel Rio dela Plata.... 


1,868,186.96 
273,876.66 

5,351,611.12 

13,788.89 

372,271.91 




French e Italiano 


2,412,500 
27,020,000 


Frances del Rio de la Plata 




Qaliciay Buenos Aires 


13,738,000 


Oermanloo dela America del Sud 


1,668,486 


Hlspeno-Snd A mericano 


467,060 


Italia y Rio de la Plata 


1,945,142.78 
318,818.63 

8.999,051.53 
31,076,773.15 
246,526.62 
153,496.76 
941,837.11 
341,796.28 


9,650,000 
1,223,803 
4,101,250 


Londres y Brasil 


837,970 


Londres y Rio dela Plata 




Nanion Argentina 


64,348,800 
3,123,000 
4,468,466 


Nuevo Italiano 




Popular Argentine 




Provlncia de Buenos Aires 




81,846,000 


Suko-Sud Americano 


1,930,000 
136,100 




Eight banks with less than 1,000,000 pesos 
capital 


962,630 








Total 


59,066,308.67 


177,069,511.61 


68,911,603 


169,136,014 







MONETARY SYSTEM. 



The currency of Argentina is stable on a gold exchange standard 
basis, protected by the Caja de Conversion (Government office for 
the conversion of currency), which is thus authoritatively described: 

This Government institution, which is under the control of the 
Ministry of Finance, was instituted for the purpose of dealing with 
the issue, exchange, and conversion of the paper currency of the 
country, and to hold a supply of gold as guaranty for the convertible 
value of the paper currency which it issues. Paper is the chief cur- 
rency of the country; little or no gold circulates and a very small 
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quantity of nickel and copper coinage. Until the year 1899 there 
was no cash guaranty for the paper currency, consequently heavy 
fluctuations in its value were verv frequent. Owing to the depre- 
ciation of the paper currency in November. 1898, and in the latter 
half of the year 1899 there was a heavy fall in the quantity of gold 
given as an equivalent for the paper; and as the price of foreign 
exchange is the price of the paper in gold, the depreciation of the 

Saper was indicated by the foreign exchanges. Hence it was thought 
esirable to bring in a law to prevent a further fall in the exchanges, 
or in the value of the paper, and thus to maintain the value of the 
national paper currency. 

Not having a gold fund to redeem the paper at its original par, the 
plan was adopted of issuing notes at a fixed rate for gold. This is 
only a step toward an ultimate redemption in gold; and it involved 
an acceptance of the depreciation, and a recognition of some point 
at which the paper would be valued in gold. Thus the Government 
agreed to receive deposits of gold in the Caja de Conversion, giving 
for 44 centavos of gold deposited a paper peso. At the same time 
the Government ceased to issue notes except for gold. 

For this purpose law No. 3871, known as the conversion law, was 
passed by Congress on October 31, 1899. The main provisions of 
the law are: 

(1) That the total issue of paper money should be convertible at 
the rate of 44 centavos gold for each 100 centavos paper, thux fixing 
the minimum official value of $227.27 m/n for each 100 pesos gold. 

(2) That the executive should determine the time at which such 
conversion should take effect. 

(3) That a conversion fund should be formed exclusively for the 
guaranty of the paper currency. 

(4)' That certain specified resources should be appropriated to the 
formation of the said fund, these being (a) the proceeds of the addi- 
tional 5 per cent duty on all imports; (6) the profits made by the 
Banco de la Naci6n; (c) the product of the liquidation of the Banco 
Nacional; (d) the price realized by the sale oi the Andine Railway; 
(e) the sum of $6,967,650 gold in national cedulas, the property of 
the Government and at that time deposited in London; and (/) such 
other assets or resources as may be annually set aside for the purpose. 

It was also enacted that the Caja de Conversion should be author- 
ized to iBsue the necessary number of notes to effect the exchange of 
$1 paper for each 44 centavos gold deposited; and also to return an 
equal sum in gold at that rate in exchange for the paper presented. 

On December 31, 1912, the total paper circulation was $786,119,171 
paper, equivalent to $345,892,435.24 Argentine gold, against which 
was held by the Government $252,875,530 gold, a proportion of 
$71,877 gold to each $100 of paper. 

BANCO DE LA NACl6N ARGENTINA. 

The largest and. greatest of all the Argentine banks is the Banco de 
la Naci6n Argentina. Its history is thus given in an official publi- 
cation: 

The Bank of the Argentine Nation was created by law No. 2841 oi October 15, 1891, 
as a shareholders' bank. The rights and privileges which had been conceded to the 
extinct national bank (national funds, judicial deposits, and exemption from taxes) 
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were accorded to it; and its capital was fixed at $60,000,000 currency (Argentine), 
divided into 500,000 shares of $100 currency. 

The bank was founded, like some of its congeners of the Old World, which to-day 
are in the first rank in the banking world, on the basis of a debt and in tunes so critical 
that nothing but the faith, the confidence, and the energy of the then president of the 
Republic, Dr. Carlos Pellegrini, could have secured the triumph of a law which was 
bitterly opposed by the press, the banks, and a great part of the trading community. 

The new institution arose on the ruins of the two great official banks (the Provincial 
Bank and the National Bank), and it had to commence operations at once, without 
waiting for the subscription of the shares, with a provisional board of directors, ap- 
pointed by the Executive t and a debt contracted with the Caja de Conversion (Issue 
Department), which, on its side, had been authorized to issue the fifty millions 
assigned to the bank as capital. # 

In an atmosphere of hostility, in the midst of a crisis which had shaken to itB depths 
oui economic organisation, bereft of public confidence, without any save official ele- 
ments, but with a board of directors who were men of the first rank in our social and 
commercial order, the Bank of the Argentine Nation opened its doors on the 1st of 
December, 1891. 

The law laid down that the bank should return to the Issue Department the funds 
received in p r opor tion as the shares issued were taken up. The Issue Department 
on itB side was to burn these notes, crediting the sums handed over by the bank to 
the account for notes so issued in advance, until it should be entirely closed. 

The issue of shares, having been made at an unpropitious moment, did not meet 
with the success expected, and the result was that the bank continued to work in a form 
which, if not irregular, was at least not that contemplated by the terms of the law of 
its creation, seeing that it had not complied with the conditions laid down. It was, 
therefore, lacking in the stability which the importance of its development called for. 

Law No. 4507 of September 30, 1904, put an end to this ambiguous situation. The 
bank was definitely recognized as a state bank, the nation assuming responsibility for 
all its operations. The capital was fixed at the fifty millions originally granted to it, 
and the Issue Department was ordered to cancel the debt contracted for this issue, 
as well as the bond for 500,000 shares which the bank had given it Laws 5129 and 
5681 provided for the increase of the capital by $50,000,000 currency (Argentine), so 
that it was now fixed at $100,000,000 currency. But, as by article 20 of law No. 4507, 
the profits of the bank are to be applied one-half to the increase of capital and the 
remainder converted into gold, to reserve fund, the actual capital of the bank amounts 
to $113,422,656 currency and the reserve fund to $8,151,376 gold. 

The action of the bank is felt everywhere; in many cases branches have been estab- 
lished in isolated districts of our territory, more for patriotic than for commercial 
reasons, thus contributing by their direct action to the strengthening of our sover- 
eignty by an economic domination in districts where even our money does not circu- 
late. 

The branches now number 142. The profits of the bank from 1891 to 1910 amounted 
to $50,010,586 paper. By its large dealings of foreign drafts the Bank of the Argentine 
Nation is able, to a considerable extent, to control the exchange market. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF ARGENTINA. 

Argentina's foreign trade in recent years has grown more rapidly 
proportionately than that of any other nation. The following table 
shows the distribution of the trade among the principal countries 
of the world during 1909, 1910, 1911, aiicf 1912, conversions being 
made from Argentine currency on the basis of $0,965 to the Argentine 
gold peso: 

IMPORTS. 



Countries. 



1009 


1910 


1911 


$05,736,330 


$105,649,186 


8104,835,130 


43,906,818 


68,989,377 


68,667,034 


41,661,420 


46,724,231 


60,631,021 


29,723,093 


32,742,868 


36,606,626 


25,927,723 


80,663,951 


38,318,870 


13,095,121 


18,913,018 


18,803,339 


9,000,238 


10,639,038 


10,884,684 


7,891,682 


8,784,968 


8,166,366 


6,825,998 


6,743,638 


4,337,666 



1913 



molted Tfrypln" 1 

Germany 

United 

France. 

Italy 

Bate* 

Spain 

Jfrasfl. 

British 



8114,616,898 
61,708,660 
67,067,608 
86,301,938 
31,350,103 
19,667,661 
11,510,816 
9,318,00 
6,879,869 
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Countries. 


1900 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Austria-Hungary » 


», 164 

2. "21 

2, SO 

177 

1, 26 

2, 156 
1, 168 

*1 

"94 

4, t84 


19 101 
a 187 
a 110 
1 112 

a S3 
a 38 

1 160 

74 

06 

3 H8 


*4 71 

a >i8 
a !io 

1 12 

a s» 
a pi 
a 44 

1 £4 

B0 

t 108 


83,355,117 


Netherlands.". ." . r . ....*.....* 


3,321,209 
2,409,521 


Uruguay .... Tr . rTT . T . T . T - 


Sweden.. 


2,210,049 


Canada. ....... ...... .-ttttt-t-* * 


2,186,938 


Switzerland. . T . T . - . - T - , T » , t - - r t r - 


2,106,981 


PararaaY ............. T ...-.Tr- T -,r, TTTTrrT , 


2,053,043 


r_r* ■6 UB ' 

Norway. 


1,417,386 


Cube, 


1,066,692 


ah other countries. .....~....tt.. ....... ....... 


4,066,442 






Total 


292,159,632 


339,458,683 


353,972,312 


371,383,598 







EXPORTS. 



United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

United States 

Brazil 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 



Austria-Hungary. . . 

Chile 

Sweden 

Norway 

Paraguay 

All other countries. . 
On orders 



Total. 



69 
05 
til 
44 
152 
119 
00 
>52 
64 
S50 
«8 
162 
02 
43 
ill 
14 
124 



383,443,260 



48 
08 
117 
162 
136 
155 
542 
190 
171 
34 
31 
36 
83 
53 
36 
149 
E22 



359,584,143 



38 

[59 
09 
99 
48 
12 
30 
43 
181 
05 
43 
91 
62 
59 
30 
72 
93 



313,333,124 



$117,125,290 

52,105,344 

35,954,187 

34,790,189 

31,257,458 

21,853,739 

20,407,783 

15,466,270 

4,549,473 

3,457,108 

2,795,410 

2,370,310 

1,443,688 

1,741,575 

1,177,227 

6,200,720 

110,881,887 



463,577,658 



Most of Argentine imports are manufactured products and prac- 
tically all the exports are natural products — grains, meats, hides, 
wool, quebracho, etc. Flour is an Argentine manufacture exported in 
considerable quantities to Brazil. The United S tates is Argen tina's best 
customer for nides, and an increasing purchaser of wool and meats. 
The proportion of manufactures in the exports from the United States 
to Argentina is increasing, although the trade in textiles and other 
highly finished manufactures is largely held by European nations. 



BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 



The same curtailment of foreign investment and withdrawal of 
loans that brought on commercial depression in Brazil created a 
monetary stringency in Argentina. Active land speculation had 
inflated values, and credits were widely extended. "Camp land," or 
rural property, was sold everywhere, often without inspection. Land 
values in the cities held stronger, for in Buenos Aires old families 
retain possession of land like old families in New York. Projected 
railroad construction was suspended and men were thrown out of 
work. Unsatisfactory crops aggravated the situation. Many 
wealthy Argentinians living abroaaon the income from their estancias 
and from their successful enterprises and speculations were obliged to 
return home. Sound economists see in this result of the crisis a 
considerable good; for the disposition of a generation of wealthy 
Argentinians to live in Europe on the income from their inherited 
property was a source of weakness to the nation and of discontent to 
the working classes. 
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Discounts and advances in the banks grew more rapidly than 
deposits. The credit situation by 1912 was greatly strained. Supply 
houses were carrying unusually heavy lines of overlapped accounts. 
The banks curtailed loans in many directions and advanced discount 
rates to 9 per cent. With the cessation of speculation land values 
reacted. During 1913 little improvement was observable in the 
situation, and several large and important houses failed in December 
of that year. Failures continued during January and February. 

BANKING LAW. 

Application for the establishment of branch banks in the Argentine 
Republic must be presented in a petition to the Minister of Justice. 
The statutes of the Dank must be supplied in Spanish, together with a 
duly executed power of attorney for the responsible representative of 
the bank making the application. The amount of capital to be 
devoted to the operation of the proposed branch must be stated; 
otherwise the whole capital of the parent institution is taxed. The 
capital of the branch must be paid in gold into the Caja de Conversion, 
which will issue for it national paper at the current rate of exchange. 
This capital may be wholly loaned out by the bank; the law calls for 
no reserve versus capital but requires that 65 per cent of the deposits 
shall always be kept on hand. According to their wealth, banks pay 
an annual trading license that varies from $7,000 to $60,000 Argentine 
paper. Stamp taxes are also assessed. Documents running for a 
period of not more than 90 days must be drawn on stamped paper, 
taxed at from 10 centavos on $100 paper to $100 for $100,000. Above 
$100,000 the tax is 1 per mille. A tax of 2 per mille is imposed on all 
deposits. 

After the Minister of Justice has passed upon a petition for the 
establishment of a branch bank, the petition is registered in the 
commercial court and is published for 15 days in the newspapers. 

EXPENSE OF BANKING IN ARGENTINA. 

Bank premises, rentals, wages, and equipment are much higher in 
Argentina than in the United btates. A British bank manager states 
that the average pay of a trained clerk not doing special work ranges 
from $1,000 to $2,000 gold per annum. European clerks who come 
out at about the age of 21 get $1,500 a year and rise to $1,750 and 
$2,000, or higher figures if they do special work. It is not considered 
necessary to have all clerks of a single nationality. As cashiers in 
the foreign banks Argentinians are used almost exclusively, but for 
the higher positions in the administrative organizations, especially 
for the managerships and submanagerships, it is found best to have 
European-trained men. 

Theforeign banks in Buenos Aires usually own theirbankingpremises, 
the increase in value of which has been a profitable asset. The 
branches elsewhere in the Republic are sometimes owned and some- 
times rented. 

MORTGAGE LOAN BUSINESS. 

The Hipotecaria Nacional discharges the mortgage-loan functions 
that Soutn American Governments seek to provide for their citizens. 
The mortgage-loan business is engaged in also by various trust com- 
panies and private banks. 
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Reliable statistics regarding the volume of mortgage-loan business 
on city and suburban property are difficult to obtain, but the fol- 
lowing Government statistics show the movement in mortgages cm 
rural properties: 



Tem. 


=-=- 

Amcroit. 


Tew. 


Axno-t 


1988 


882,085,815 
46,178,160 
57^742,148 
77,810,140 

107,615,868 


1907 


186,772,868 
158,416,886 
218,754,418 
981,187,488 


1908 


1906 % 


1901 


1909 


1906 


1910 


1906. 


1911 







COMMERCIAL BANKING PRACTICE. 



All the principal banks permit and encourage overdrafts in current 
account at 8 or 9 per cent. It is quite possible for business houses 
and individuals in good standing to carry half a dozen or even 10 
accounts, say, for $20,000 each, in as many banks. This establishes 
a credit m each bank, and the customer may draw from $5,000 to 
$20,000 on overdrafts from each one. This is freely admitted by 
the principal bankers. Some are more exacting than others, but 
this practice is chiefly the cause of lack of prudence on the part of 
business men, land brokers, and speculators. Promissory notes are 
sometimes required for overdrafts, and in other cases only a memo- 
randum is entered of the customer's debit. Bank officials admit that 
this overdraft practice is not sound banking, but plead justification 
on the score that they are obliged to keep pace with their rivals. 
Banking competition is very keen and lack of mutual confidence 
among the rival banks appears to have prevented any concerted 
action for the elimination of the practices which permit a house 
thus to obtain excessive credit. An individual recently failed for 
4,000,000 pesos. He was found to be overdrawn on many of the most 
important banks in the Republic. This inspired discussion of an 
organization among the banks of an information service that will 
restrict credit extensions to parties overdrawing accounts or seeking 
loans from several banks. Only in 1912 did the banks of Buenos 
Aires establish a clearing-house association, and this is confined 
purely to the clearance of checks. 

The European banks are directed by resident managers. Prac- 
tically all the directors live in Europe wnere the directorate meetings 
are held. These banks do not enjoy the close association with the 
community that is characteristic of American banks, which draw 
their directors from among the leaders in business wnere the bank 
operates. The bank managers are salaried men with small financial 
interest, if any, in the institutions. Their chief concern is to keep 
up earnings, and this probably accounts for the countenancing of 
overdrafts at 8 and 9 per centra source of large profit. All the 
important foreign banks have maintained their dividends during the 
crisis, this evidently being a point of prestige. 

No means, short of the disclosure of the confidential returns to the 
parent bank in Europe, exist, whereby the profits or losses of the 
individual branch banks can be ascertained. All the successful banks 
are said to have heavy special reserves, and their real-estate assets 
are set at a very moderate figure. 
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Banks in Argentina are subject to no Government supervision 
approximating the examination of national and State bants in the 
United States. The head offices maintain a supervision somewhat 
like that exercised by Canadian banks oyer their numerous branches. 

Whether a branch of an American national bank in South America 
would be permitted by the Federal Reserve Board or the Comptroller 
of the Currency to participate in the banking policy general in Buenos 
Aires is a query that suggests itself. Certainly nothing like the 
unsecured overdrafts characteristic of banking m Buenos Aires is 
now permitted in the national banks of the United States. The new 
United States currency law stipulates that national banks maintaining 
foreign branches shall render separate reports for each branch. Such 

Eractice is unknown in the operation of the great European banks with 
ranches in South America. Until 1900 these institutions did not 
render statements of their separate branches in Argentina. 

KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

Successful banking in Argentina requires a close knowledge of local 
conditions and the swift changes that sometimes occur in the business 
world. Promissory notes are extensively used, although with but one 
name. 

With tiie development of the meat packing and exporting industry 
by American interests, who have thus invested several million dollars, 
an effort is being made to obtain legislation necessary to give "cattle 

Eaper " the advantageous quality that it occupies in the United States, 
a Argentina the deficiencies of this kind of paper are apparent. 
Cattle breeders and farmers in that country operate by opening a 
current account in two or three banks, depositing from one to another, 
alternating the preference of balances, and in accordance with their 
needs requesting the desired loan on a six months' note. If, on the 
approach of maturity, they need the money for a longer period, thev 
borrow it from another bank and continue this process until then: 
cattle and grain are ready for sale. 

The negotiable paper accepted in Buenos Aires consists of promis- 
sory notes, or time drafts, up to 180 days. Purchases by the United 
States are usually covered with cash or drafts against the purchase 
through foreign bankers. When the Argentine producer or merchant 
accepts a draft for payment of exports to the United States, he dis- 
counts it at an Argentine or a foreign bank. 

INTEREST ON BANK DEPOSITS— DISCOUNT RATES. 

The Anglo-South American Bank (Ltd.), on March 12, 1914, was 
advertising in the press these rates of interest paid on deposits: 





Paper. 


Gold. 


On deposit! in current account up to $300,000 (Argentine) ....*.**-.- 


Ptr cent. 


Percent* 
NIL 


On fixed deposits: 

One month ...*. 


2 


Two month* -,.,- TT TT -_ 


Three months t .t. -.r*m. -■■■-■,-»- 


4 


8t? month**- ... ,-t-t 


4ft 


hi ferfrg" funds np to f 10,000 paper end After 60 deys .-,■,. , T - - - * 


4 
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Discount rates charged on overdraft in current account was 9 per 
cent. The discount rate in Argentina varies from 6 to 12 per cent* 
according to business conditions. During 1913 and 1914 it averaged 
8 J to 9 per cent. Loans, however, were greatly restricted. 

LIMITED USE OF <«w;aa 

In marked contrast with the universal use of checks in the United 
States, where more than 90 per cent of business is thus transacted, 
checks are but sparingly used in Argentina, except by large houses. 
The visitor in any business house in Buenos Aires will notice a sign 
reading something like this: "We pay our bills once a month, on the 
third Monday, between 2\ and 4." 

Such a house on the third Monday, between the hours mentioned, 
is invaded by the collectors of all its creditors, who receive their pay- 
ment in cash. This necessitates the drawing of a very large sum of 
money from the banks in cash, and since Argentine currency in com- 
mon use is of smaller denominations than American Treasury notes, 
the slow processes of Argentine banks, of which Americans generally 
complain, may partially be attributed to the necessity of handling large 
sums of currency. It was estimated in 1912 that of the $800,000,000 
of paper issued by the Government one-half was held by the banks, 
ana tne rest was m the pockets of the public. This condition is due 
to the fact that for many years the issuance of fraudulent checks 
was not punishable. A law was recently enacted to protect checks. 
BankB will not accept typewritten checks. 

CLEARING HOUSE. 

The clearing house now operating was established January 2, 1913, 
as a result of an agreement entered into between the Banco de la 
Naci6n Argentina and the other principal banks of Buenos Aires. 
The clearing house is located in the Banco de la Naci6n Argentina 
and superseded the private clearing house previously maintained by 
the London and River Plate Bank. The admission of a new bank 
to the clearing house will be determined by vote of the member 
banks. 

EMINENT POSITION OF FOREIGN BANKS. 

The realization of the eminent position of the gjreat foreign banks 
in Argentina is forced upon the visitor who halts in Buenos Aires at 
the corner of Reconquista and Bartolome Mitre. This is the heart 
of the financial and commercial district. Real-estate values here 
are enormous. The four corners are occupied, respectively, by the 
London and River Plate Bank, London and Brazilian Bank, British 
Bank of South America, and the Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico. 

To Americans it may appear that the foreign and domestic banks 
lake great risks, and tins is unquestionably true; but the dividends of 
the most responsible institutions during a long period have shown 
that the businesses are wisely managed. Discount rates in easy 
times rule down to 6 per cent, rising in a crisis to 12 per cent. In 
1913 and 1914, 8} per cent was about the average. 
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CREDIT INFORMATION. 

The credit-information service of the Argentine banks, particu- 
larly foreign banks, is an important part of their business. Not 
only are they called upon for evidence as to the credit reliability, 
strength, and character of Argentine business men, but also to reply 
to the inquiries of European investors. With the business community 
in the Argentine affected not only by the fate of old members in the 
ups and downs of the commercial and speculative struggle, but also 
by the arrival of newcomers with capital or with promotion projects, 
the maintenance of up-to-the-minute credit information is difficult 
and complex. 

A newcomer in the business world of Buenos Aires usually brings 
a letter of introduction to a British, German, or Argentine bank. 
Immediately a record is made of the letter and of any information 
which the bearer discloses regarding himself, his business connections, 
or his intentions. This is added to from time to time as information 
comes to hand, and if the newcomer projects any business enterprise, 
the bank looks him up in the country of his origin. Gradually the 
banks acquire a large fund of information regarding not only the 
individuals business standing, but his personal associations, habits, 
intimate friends, etc. Inside credit information is considered a 
great asset by tne banks, but the system by which it is gathered 
apparently stops short of free and unrestricted exchange of infor- 
mation between banks. ^ 

Banks supply credit information, in their own way, to customers 
and others whom it suits their convenience to oblige. During strin- 

fencies credit ratings rapidly vary, and the facilities of banks for 
eeping informed of the vicissitudes of merchants and others are 
superior to those of other institutions. 

A New York company maintains offices in Buenos Aires with the 
ramifications of its service extending throughout Argentina, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay. The method of gathering and supplying this 
information to the business world is much the same as in the United 
States. Business men in Argentina are now accustomed to be called 
upon for credit information of their enterprises, which is obtained 
without great difficulty so far as the willingness of the individual is 
ooncerned. An Argentine credit agency also operates, with head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires. 

FOREIGN COLONIES IN ARGENTINA. 

Argentina is one of the most cosmopolitan countries of South Amer- 
ica. The Italian and Spanish element predominates, more than 
2,000,000 Italians and 1,000,000 Spaniards having come to Argentina 
up to 1910. The English population exceeds 45,000, of whom 20,000 
to 25,000 live in and near Buenos Aires. There is a steady inflow of 
Italian, Spanish, French, Austro-Hungarian, and German immigra- 
tion, onset by an emigration of laborers who come only to work in 
the harvest field and return to their European homes with their 
earnings. 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE IN BUENOS AIRES. 

While the balance of trade is against the United States in Brazil, 
it is in favor of the United States in Argentina. The exports from 
the United States to Argentina in 1912 were valued at $57,057,308 
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United States currency, and the imports from Argentina at 
$31,257,458, a trade balance adverse to Argentina by $25,800,050. 
This is one obstacle to the maintenance of equable exchange. Hie 
difference between exports and imports in Great Britain's trade with 
Argentina is less than $3,000,000. The investment of American 
capital in Argentine meat packing is tending somewhat to diminish 
this adverse Balance, and since the meat shipments are regular and 
not seasonal and the packing interests have at heart the cultivation 
of closer relations between the two countries, an increase is felt in the 
demand for bills on New York. 

The following answers, supplied by a prominent American mer- 
cantile house in Buenos Aires, express the prevalent view of this and 
related subjects: 

Q. Gould a market be created in Buenos Aires for New York exchange? 

A. The market already exists, and an American bank ought to be able to secure a 
fair share of the business which now goes through London. 

Q. Would characteristic American banking methods in an American bank in 
Argentina further facilitate the transaction of trade with the United States? 

A. The bank would have to mold itself to the conditions prevailing in the country, 
and the adoption of characteristics purely American would have to be decided by the 
management of the bank as experience is gained. 

Q. Would an American bank in Argentina stimulate the development of the export 
ana import trade between Argentina and the United States? 

A. x es, beyond any doubt. 

Q. What sentimental advantage would accrue to American business from the estab- 
lishment of American banks in Argentina? 

A. There is absolutely no sentiment in the business. The bank offering the best 
conditions obtains the business. Of course, banks often have more than they care to 
handle of a certain line, and then the merchants are compelled to apply to other banks 
or institutions. It is only natural that Americans would favor the bank, but it is 
customary to ask rates from several banks when remittances are being made, and 
accept the most favorable. 

Q. Could an American bank develop a profitable exchange business? 

A. Oan not see any reason why an American bank could not develop a profitable 
exchange business. 

Q. If an American bank were established in Argentina with full authority to loan 
on mortgages, participate in financing of Federal, State, and municipal loans as well 
as industrial and agricultural and railroad issues, and transact a general domestic as 
well as foreign ana exchange business, would it exercise a favorable effect on the 
growth of American trade? 

A. Yes, In our opinion, an American bank would be a very important factor in 
the development of American trade and would especially assist in giving more confi- 
dence to the Argentine merchant, who is not at present favorably disposed to deal 
with Americans in general. 

DISADVANTAGE OF NEW TORE EXCHANGE. 

All banks in Buenos Aires are obliged to meet the competition of 
the Banco de la Naci6n Argentina m all departments of banking. 
By the purchase of vast quantities of foreign drafts the bank has pre- 
vented violent fluctuations of the exchange rate. In 1910 the total 
value of the foreign drafts purchased reached $127,597,493 gold. Ex- 
change transactions constitute a profitable part of the foreign banks' 
business. Although the Banco ae la Naci6n Argentina is organized 
entirely for the national welfare, and its discount rates usually rule 
lower than those of the commercial banks, its earnings up to 1909 
totaled $50,010,586. 

To test the claim that in South American commercial centers the 
disparity between exchange on London and New York is adverse to 
the latter, a calculation was made on the basis of the quotations in 
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Buenos Aires on March 10, 1914, which showed that London exchange 
would vield 97.04 and New York exchange only 96.61. The advant- 
age in favor of the seller of bills on London is ordinarily much greater; 
and, generally speaking, an American merchant in Buenos Aires has 
to pay more for New York than for London exchange when he desires 
to buy and gets less when he desires to sell. For these reasons it 
would seem that an American banking institution would have an 
opportunity to gain a fair margin in providing bills on New York. 

An influence against a market for drafts on New York in Buenos 
Aires is the fact that the center of origin of practically all European 
manufactures sold in Argentina is witnin a radius of but a few Hun- 
dred miles from London. This includes London, Paris, Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and the markets of Belgium, Italy, France, and Spain. 
The London rate, therefore, varies only slightly from the rate on 
Paris, Hamburg, Antwerp, and other financial centers. As exports 
from Argentina to New York increase, there will be an increased de- 
mand for bills on New York. Hitherto New York has been paid by 
bills on London. The growing demand for drafts on New York has at- 
tracted the attention of the foreign bank managers. The display of 
interest in Argentina by American bankers has led them to expect 
competition from this source and a determined effort to handle bank- 
ing business with New York more directly. The establishment of an 
American bank in Buenos Aires that would carry a larger account in 
New York than the British bank is now willing to carry would con- 
tribute to this end. One of the most prominent financiers in Argen- 
tina made this statement: 

I do not see why the North Americana should not have a bank in Buenos Aires. 
Switzerland has one, and other smaller nations like Italy, Spain, and Belgium have 
successful banks, although the trade between these countries in South America is 
much smaller than that of the United States. The dividends of the bankB in Argen- 
tina have been exceptionally large. If North Americans should start a bank and 
manage it well, no question exists but that it would succeed, as they have demon- 
strated to the world that they are good bankers and able business men. The present 
time by reason of the bad condition of business is an advantageous moment to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of the establishment of an American bank. 

BANKING AND CREDIT IN BRAZIL. 

The principal foreign banks in Brazil are: London and Brazilian 
Bank (Ltd.); London and River Plate Bank (Ltd.); British Bank of 
South America (Ltd.); Banco Esp afiolde Rio de la Plata; Banco Alem&n 
Transatl&ntico; Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank (Banco Germ&nico 
de la America del Sud); Brasilianische Bank fur Deu tech] and; Banque 
Franpaise et Italienne pour l'Amfrique du Sud. 

The leading Brazilian banks are: Bank of Brazil; Banco Com- 
mercial; Banco de Lavoura e do Commercio; Banco da Provincia de 
Rio Grande do Sul; Banco Mercantil do Rio de Janeiro. 

MONETARY SYSTEM. 

Although Brazil adopted the gold standard the year that gold 
was discovered in California, the currency remained for many years 
prior to 1897 an inconvertible paper. A conversion fund was estab- 
lished December 22, 1906. by means of import duties collected in 
gold. Excessive issues of paper by the Government caused con- 
siderable change in the gold value of the paper and, consequently, 
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in the foreign gold exchange. The depreciation of the paper, there- 
fore, is registered by the quotation of foreign exchange. In fact, 
the situation is usually expressed in terms of the exchange. Sub- 
sequently, in 1910, the exchange rate of the Caixa de Convers&o 
was raised to 16 pence ($0.3244$) per milreis. Before that date 
notes had been issued at an exchange rate of 15 pence ($0.3042) per 
milreis; but under the new law the notes formerly issued at 15 pence 
were to be redeemed at 16 pence per milreis. Within five years 
from the date of the decree of the new law, December 31, 1910, the 
Government shall accumulate in the Caixa de Convers&o a sum in 

Sid equal to the difference in the value of the notes resulting from 
e increase in rate from 15 pence to 16 pence. 

There are no bank notes. The gold milreis of Brazil has a nominal 
value in United States money ol $0,546: or, expressed in terms of 
exchange on London, the nominal par of milreis in gold coin is 27 
pence. As a result of the intention to convert the paper at 16 pence, 
the paper milreis is convertible at $0.3244$, or, in English money, at 
16 pence. During 1912 foreign exchange averaged about 16 pence 
for sight drafts on London. 

The actual currency of the country is composed of convertible and 
inconvertible notes and silver coin. On December 31, 1912, the 
amount of Government convertible notes in circulation was 392,956,- 
317,500 reis, which was covered by gold amounting to £25,780,402, 
or $1 25,460,326. At the same date the amount of inconvertible paper 
outstanding was 607,025,525,000 reis. 

The Conversion Office is required to cease issuing notes when the 
total circulation appraised at 16 pence per miTreis shall reach 
900,000,000 milreis, and the equivalent gold deposit shall' amount to 
£60,000,000 ($291,990,000). Whenever withdrawals of gold take 
place the office may receive new deposits of gold and issue notes 
against it. 

The guaranty and redemption funds instituted under law No. 581 
of Juno 20, 1899, are restored. The values to the credit of the 
guaranty fund shall continue to be applied as stipulated in said law. 
The values to the credit of the redemption fund shall, whenever the 
Government sees fit, be converted into gold and be deposited in the 
Conversion Office, for which convertible notes shall be substituted 
and applied to the redemption of paper money. 

COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Commercial relations between the United States and Brazil show 
an enormous balance of trade against the United States. In 1912 
the United States bought from Brazil goods valued at $141,739,682, 
while Brazil purchased from the United States during the same year 
articles valued at $48,049,922. Germany was Brazil's next best 
customer, purchasing $51,864,086 worth of products, while Brazil 
bought from Germany $52,952,625. The United Kingdom came next, 
purchasing from Brazil $43,012,381, while Brazil bought from the 
United Kingdom $77,519,726. Of these three countries. Brazil pur- 
chased the least from the one which bought from her the most and 
thereby contributed most to her prosperity. Millions of coffee 
drinkers in the United States have yielded more than any other people 
to the wealth of Brazil. Of the $141,739,682 of Brazilian exports to 
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the United States in 1912, the enormous shipments of coffee repre- 
sented $95,175,982. 

For nearly a decade Brazil has acknowledged the value of the 
American coffee market by extending a preferential concession of 20 

Eer cent upon American manufactured paints, varnishes, and certain 
inds of ink, pianos, condensed milk, scales, windmills, refrigerators, 
watches, clocks, manufactures of rubber, typewriters, corsets, cement, 
school furniture, desks, and dried fruits, and a similar concession of 
30 per cent on wheat flour. These preferentials, however, are pro- 
vided only from year to year, and the advantage, it is claimed l is 
neutralized by reductions of freight rates by the European shipping 
combination m favor of European products. 

flrrsAMsmp connections. 

The progress of Brazilian commerce shows that those nations 
enjoying the preponderance of its trade are the two great maritime 
and over-sea banking powers, Great Britain and Germany. For 
many years direct and regular steamship communication between 
the United States and Brazilian ports has depended on European 
lines. The United States and Brazil Steamship line (United States 
Steel Corporation) has now entered the field with three modern 
steamers, naving the lowest rates of insurance, which will leave New 
York once a month, on the 15th, to make Rio de Janeiro in about 
20 days, also calling at Santos. The officials of the United States 
and Brazilian Line stated in Rio de Janeiro that the company is 
offering freights at a 10 per cent reduction from the figures of the 
opposition, so that real competition appears at last to have been 
provided, which may be expected to increase as the fleet of the new 
line grows in size. 

Brazil has direct and regular steamship connection with Europe 
through the Royal Mail, Lamport & Holt, Booth, Nelson, and Prince 
Lines (under the British flag); the Hamburg-American (German); 
Austrian Lloyd (Austrian); Kederie Aktiebolaget (Scandinavian); 
Transports Man times (French); Compagnie Sud-Atlantique (French); 
La Veloce, Lloyd Italiano, Lloyd Sabaudo, La Ligure Brasiliana 
(Italian); while the Russian Volunteer Fleet plans a service from 
Odessa to Brazil. 

The contribution that a national merchant marine makes to a 
nation's foreign commerce is too self-evident to require argument or 
demonstration. Steamship service is here mentioned simply to show 
that the two nations which sell to Brazil more than the United States, 
although they buy less, have a distinct advantage in steamship con- 
nections. Moreover, freauent and swift steamship communication 
is a direct aid to oversea banking. 

The situation, which is created bv the banking as well as the ship- 
ping facilities between the United States and South America, has led 
to several unsuccessful efforts to establish independent steamship 
communication between New Orleans and the east coast of Soutn 
America. 

James W. Porch, of New Orleans, several years ago, under a special 
enactment of the Louisiana Legislature, organized the Mississippi 
Valley South American Orient Steamship Co. (Pan-American Mail). 
Various interests in the Mississippi Valley promised support, and the 
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northern and southern railroads displayed keen interest. Three 
British ships, the Income, Corona, and Aassama, were chartered and 
offered more cargo than they could carry for Brazil and Argentina. 
The directors of the company depended on return cargoes of coffee, 
believing that coffee importers in the Mississippi Valley would favor 
their vessels. These cargoes failed to materialize. Shippers seemed 
reluctant to desert the conference without substantial assurance of 
the survival of its new competitors. No other return cargo for points 
readily reached by rail through New Orleans was obtainable by the 
new line, and after a loss of $50,000 the enterprise was abandoned. 

New Orleans was again left without any regular service to the east 
coast of South America. The foreign steamship companies insisted 
they were ready to provide the ships if the cargoes offered, but there 
was no stimulation of east coast export trade through New Orleans — 
no solicitation such as was indispensable to divert from shipment via 
New York the manufactured products of the Mississippi Valley. 

Various foreign lines in 1913 began to discuss the establishment of 
service to Argentina and Brazil, and the Illinois Central Railroad, 
being interested in the development of export trade through New 
Orleans, exerted its influence and announced that Houston & Co., 
Houlder, Weir & Boyd, the Prince Line, the Lamport & Holt Line, 
the Elder-Dempster Line, and Barber & Co., had agreed upon the 
monthly service from New Orleans to Argentina, each company 
providing a ship in turn. The sailings have actually taken place 
about once every two months. With the expiration on April 30, 
1914, of many shipping contracts between manufacturers and railroads, 
returning via New York, it was expected that exports via New Orleans 
to Brazil would be stimulated. 

KUBOPE REAPS BENBRT 09 UNITED STATES COFFEE TRADE. 

Brazil's prosperity now rests upon coffee, the Amazon rubber indus- 
try having been crippled by oriental competition. The exports of 
coffee in 1913 were valued at $197,936,306. This coffee was sold by 
European bills and drafts, negotiable in Europe at their value in gold. 
The coffee growers, therefore, are paid in gold, but they pay their labor 
in paper. 

The $95,000,000 worth of coffee that the United States annually 
buys from Brazil is potentially the greatest influence for increase of 
our sales to that republic. Actually this coffee consumption yields 
to the United States only a fraction of its natural benefits. By a 
system of commissions, the European shipping concerns control 
practically all the shipments of coffee from Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
to New York and New Orleans. About two-thirds of the coffee des- 
tined for the United States goes to New York and one-third to New 
Orleans. The traffic to New Orleans provides a striking example of 
the handicap imposed by reliance on foreign steamship communication 
and banking accommodations. An average of three ships a month 
are required to carry to New Orleans the 2,000,000 bags consigned to 
coffee roasters all through the southern and western portion of the 
United States. In a well-balanced trade these ships would be avail- 
able for return cargoes of such products and manufactures as the 
United States sells to Brazil. A considerable portion of these com- 
modities are produced in the Middle West ana can often command 
lower freights to New Orleans than to New York. 
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However, the ships of this coffee fleet, all under foreign flags and all 
belonging to the European shipping concerns, make no effort to 
attract return cargoes. After discharging coffee, these ships are 
loaded with cotton and other raw materials required by European 
manufacturers. They steam away to Europe, where they take on 
cargoes of finished manufactures made largely from American raw 
materials. These are expeditiously carried to Brazil. 

Meanwhile coffee importers in New Orleans have had to pay. Since 
no American banks exist in South America, the channel of payment 
is through London banks. The coffee importer buys a letter of credit 
on London with which to satisfy the 90-day signt draft, which is 
drawn upon him by the Brazilian coffee exporter. For this the 
importer payB the charge of one-half of 1 per cent, or about 6 cents a 
bag (at the price of coffee early in 1914); but the vital and fundamen- 
tal economic error rests not m the commission, but in the fact that 
this transaction really transfers from New Orleans to London the 
obligation created by the purchase of the coffee. If this obligation 
could be liquidated m American channels direct with Brazil, all its 
influence would be exerted in behalf of return sales to Brazil. It 
would operate in the direction of reduction of that adverse balance of 
trade. But, once a transaction is shifted to London, the influence is 
more beneficial to the sale of the European than of American products 
to Brazil. The foreign ships upon which we depend provide a smooth 
highway for Brazilian coffee into New Orleans, grease the way for 
American raw materials to reach European mills, and expeditiously 
carry the European manufactures to Brazil, where thev are paid for 
with the profits derived from the sale of coffee to the United States. 
The foreign steamships are so routed that they render their first 
service to the European exporter, and next to nim they serve the 
Brazilian coffee grower. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL. 

The effect of the Balkan war on the great money centers of Europe, 
causing a curtailment of loans to, and investment in, South American 
governmental and industrial projects, caused a depression in Brazil. 
This came at a peculiarly unfortunate moment, for the expenditures of 
the Federal and State Governments for large and progressive systems 
of public works required more funds than were available at home. 
Simultaneously, depression of the coffee and rubber markets in the 
State of Para contributed to the crisis. The Government has incurred 
annual deficits and is largely in arrears in its account with govern- 
mental contractors. 

Attacks upon the credit of the Federal Government of Brazil 
because it did not stand behind the Para treasury vouchers are 
unjustified, for the Federal Government has always declined to 
guarantee the loans of the States. The chief sources of Federal revenue 
are the tariff on imports, dues on navigation, and stamp, postal, and 
telegraph taxes. The resources of export taxation and railroad, 
industrial, and professional taxes belong solely to the States, and no 
intervention on the part of the Federal treasury is possible in the 
affairs of the States unless it is proscribed by previous enactment of 
the Federal Congress. 
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The depression served to turn public attention to the necessity for 
certain fiscal reforms that are considered indispensable to the health- 
ful future growth of the Republic. In the negotiations foreign 
banking interests, before making further loans, it is reported, are 
inyrifltjng upon retrenchment, which is vigorously urged by many 
prominent citizens. 

Economists long have pointed out the danger in Brazil's dependence 
upon its two great products, coffee and rubber. This has been amply 
demonstrated in the collapse of the rubber trade as a result of Far 
Eastern competition, and the Federal Government is doing every- 
thing possible to stimulate a diversity of agricultural production, in 
the Amazon country everything has been sacrificed to rubber, although 
the region is ideally situated for cattle raising and the dairy industry. 

Foreign banking houses accustomed to take Brazilian bonds have 
their own methods of estimating the revenues and resources of the 
country. That Brazilian credit needs strengthening through reforms 
of the fiscal system is indicated by the campaign which Dr. Jose Carlos 
Rodrigues, proprietor of the Jornal do Commercio, is conducting 
through the columns of that newspaper for a revision of the tariff. 

DimOUL T U CS OF IMPOST BUSINESS. 

The import business, which is largely in the hands of foreign trading 
houses, is large and profitable, but the transactions are complicated 
by the customs administration. It is exceedingly difficult to get 
shipments through the customs rapidly. Importers are indisposed to 
accept drafts until they have seen the goods and are satisfied that they 
comply with the orders and have arrived in good condition. Steam- 
ship communication with United States being less frequent than with 
Europe, the element of time works against the purchase of American 
goods. An American merchant at Sao Paulo states that while there 
is a monthly service from New York to Rio Grande do Sid, and other 
ports south of Santos, it often requires 70 days or more for shipments 
from New York to reach Rio Qrande do Sul, while the same service 
from Hamburg requires a maximum of 30 days. Where steamship 
service is frequent and comparatively speedy, as from Europe, the 
consignee gets his draft promptly, but where there are delays interest 
charges rapidly accumulate and business is hampered. 

Iff EC I OF CRISIS. 

At the time of the crisis banks were obliged to extend an unusual 
line of eredit to many firms. A considerable number of failures 
occurred and more would have been forced but for the character- 
istic indisposition of Brazilian business men and foreign merchants 
engaged in business in Brazil to crowd their customers. The ex- 
perience of the trade is that crowding is unprofitable. 

American manufacturers, either ignorant or but slightly informed 
of the nature of the commercial depression in Brazil, adhere to their 
rule of cash against documents at New York, or demand payment 
through 90-day sight drafts. No American bank exists to which 
the merchant can go for the credit that the American manufacturer 
is unable or unwilling to extend; consequently many merchants find 
themselves helped through the crisis by the foreign banks and the 
European manufacturers and exporters who keep closely in touch 
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with the market. Interest rates, to be sure, have advanced and the 
merchant pays for all the accommodation he gets ; but a keen sense of 
association in hardship and a realization that the helpful credit can 
again be extended in time of need by the European system of trade 
and finance influence the merchant to keep the trade in European 
channels. Up to the present time the American manufacturer and 
exporter has offered nothing approaching this convenience and 
security. 

An official registration office for protested documents is maintained 
in Rio de Janeiro. Documents are filed therein and, if not paid at 
maturity, are held for three days, protested, and held for another 
three days, awaiting payment after protest. If the creditor fails, 
his creditors may force an arrangement of his affairs, a majority of the 
creditors being able to bind the remainder. At this point the debtor 
usually goes before a judge to make an offer of settlement. For 
foreigners, litigation is seldom satisfactory and always expensive. 

A large busmess is done by certain mercantile houses in Govern- 
ment supplies, and these have been seriously affected by the Govern- 
ment's inability to pay since the crisis reached its height. The 
Government allows no interest on claims against it and will not permit 
their transfer from one party to another. The banks decline to 
advance money on Government claims; but the best houses doing an 
established and profitable business with the Government receive 
liberal credit from the banks, the principal one borrowing at 9 per 
cent when many other merchants are paying 12. The credits that 
European manufacturers are able to extend to such merchants through 
the British and German banks assist them to survive the stringency. 

BRAZILIAN BANKING LAWS. 

A bank, as a limited company or joint-stock society, to be estab- 
lished in Brazil as a national bank must comply with the provisions 
set forth in the law regulating the constitution and administration 
of joint-stock companies. (Decree No. 434 of July 4, 1891, arts. 
65 to 80.) The following essential provisions are necessary: 

Abtioli 65. No joint-stock company can be definitely constituted until the whole 
capital has been subscribed and a tenth part of the subscribed capital has been actually 
deposited in cash in a bank of issue or in some other subject to Government inspection 
or willing to submit to same for the purpose, as the majority of shareholders may 
decide. 

Abt. 69. The deposit exacted by article 65 of this decree for the constitution of 
joint-etock companies refers not only to the original capital of the company, but likewise 
to any additional capital subsequently received; nor can the nominal capital of such 
companies be considered as having been legally augmented unless a 10 per cent deposit 
in cash of each consecutive increase should have been realized. 

Abt. 70. For the constitution of joint-stock companies the cooperation of at least 
seven associates is essential. 

Abt. 71. Jointrstock companies are constituted either by public deed executed 
before a notary, or by a resolution of subscribers at the general meeting. 

Abt. 79. Duly constituted joint-stock companies can not commence operations or 
legally perform any act until the following documents have been lodged in the archives 
of the Brazilian Board of Trade (Junta Commercial), or, failing that, at the Registry 
of Mortgages of the respective department (comarca): (1) The statutes or articles of 
association of the company; (2) a list showing the names of the shareholders, with 
indication of the number of shares held and installments paid by each; (3) the cer- 
tificate of the deposit of the tenth part of the subscribed capital; (4) the minutes of 
installation of the general meeting and the appointment of the administration. 
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AH other formalities are specified in detail in the above-mentioned 
articles of said decree No. 434 of July 4, 1891, to be found in English 
in "The Brazilian Year Book" for 1909. 

National banks or joint-stock companies are not supervised by the 
Government; the supervision is exercised by the board of supervision 
elected by the shareholders in accordance with their articles of 
association and the said decree No. 434. After such banks are 
established, they must publish in the press, every month, the sum- 
marized balance sheet showing all business done by them. The 
Government does not interfere and it can not interfere in the manage- 
ment of these banks,* nor does it exercise any direct supervision 
over them. These banks shall submit their accounts to their share- 
holders at the annual meetings, in accordance with the provisions 
set forth in their articles of association. 

FOREIGN BANKS, THEIS AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 

Any foreign bank wishing to operate in Brazil must present a 
petition addressed to the Government making such request and join 
thereto a list of its shareholders, its memorandum and articles of 
association, charter of incorporation — all these documents to be duly 
legalized by the Brazilian consular authority in the country where the 
bank is originally established. 

If the bank is legally established in its own country and is regu- 
larly carrying on business, the Government, as a rule, never refuses 
such licenses or authority. Article 47, decree No. 434 of July 4, 1891, 
contains the following provisions: 

Ail foreign banks or their branches or agencies require authorization from the 
Government in order to carry on business in the Republic, and must observe the 
following regulations: 

1. Their articles of association must declare the term, never exceeding two yean 
from the date of their authorization, within which at least two-thirds of the company's 
capital must be realized and transferred to this country. 

2. Such companies are subject to the same dispositions that control banks generally 
as regards intercourse, rights, and obligations between the company and its creditors, 
shareholders, and all other interested parties, with domicile m Brazil even if tem- 
porarily absent. 

3. Alter obtaining said authorization, such companies must, under penalty of 
their being annulled, lodge with the Associacao Commercial, or. where no such exists, 
with the Registrar of Mortgages of the respective department (comarca), the statutes 
of the company, a list of shareholders with note of the number of shares held and 
amount paid up by each, and the certificate of deposit of a tenth part of the capital, 
and, moreover, must publish in the Diario Offical (Official Gazette) and in the news- 
papers of the district, the notices exacted by this decree. 

4. Foreign companies already established in this country must comply with the 
terms of the preceding paragraph within six months from the date of publication of 
decree No. 164, of January 12, 1890, under penalty of forfeiting the right to operate in 
this Republic. 

No supervising officer is appointed by the Government for such 
banks. The Government has the right, according to Brazilian law, 
only to nominate supervising officers for banks of issue, and not for 
deposit or discount banks. 

The Brazilian Government obliges branch offices of foreign banks 
and other foreign joint-stock companies to have a representative in 
Brazil with the necessary powers to represent the said institutions 
before the Government and private parties. These banks also are 
obliged to publish monthly m the press a balance sheet showing 
operations. 
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The taxes which they have to pay to operate are as follows: 

Letters patent (decree of authorization granted by the Govern- 
ment). 

Stamp tax of 1$100 ($0,356 United States currency) per oonto of 
reis ($324 United States currency) on the paid-up capital intended for 
their operations in Brazil; such tax to be calculated at the rate of 
exchange published in the Official Gazette on the same day on 
which tne articles of association are registered. 

When operating, they pay, besides the tax named "industrias 
e profissfes" at the rate of 80$000 ($25.95 United States currency) 
yearly (fixed tax), a proportional tax of 20 per cent on the rent they 
pay for the building where they are established; also the tax of 2$ 
per cent on dividends that may "be distributed by them in relation to 
their capital in Brazil. 

All these taxes are also paid by the national banks, these being, 
by law and decisions of tne Supreme Federal Court, on the same 
footing as foreign banks for the purposes of payment of taxes. 

All foreign business institutions have the same standing as national 
institutions before the fiscal law. 

Other taxes are likewise levied, as follows: By the National 
Treasury— Manager (annually), 300$000 ($97.33); accountant, 
40$000 ($12.98) ; water tax or water meter (annually), in accordance 
with consumption. By the national prefecture — Bank (annually) 
2:528$000 ($820.17); manager (annually) 1:000$000 ($324.33); 
accountant (annually). 20$000 ($6.49); flag masts (each), 25$000 
($8.11); sanitary tax (dust bin), 120$000 ($38.93). The tax on the 
building (should it belong to the bank) is 12 per cent, half-yearly, on 
the rental value of same. 

The Brazilian law regulating joint-stock societies is very liberal, 
and does not require a foreign joint-stock company to become natu- 
ralized. The Government makes only some slight alterations in the 
articles of association of a bank when they affect the fundamental 
provisions of the law regulating joint-stock companies. 

In their commercial relations and operations in this country the 
banks are subject to Brazilian law, no exception being permitted 
diem to invoke the laws of their own country. With regard to their 
internal organization, shareholders' meetings, dividends, etc. t they 
are subject to their own articles of association. The reduction of 
capital requires the approval of the Government, but such approval 
is not required to increase the capital. 

There are real estate banks issuing mortgage bills, but none issuing 
bank notes. Banks of issue, by express stipulation of the Federal 
Constitution, require special authority from tne Federal Congress. 

CAPITAL, GUARANTEE, ANl> DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 

The capital of the bank is not fixed by law; it must be established 
by the founders of the bank so that it may be sufficient for the opera- 
tions it proposes to carry on. 

The Brazilian law oi joint-stock companies (decree No. 434, of 
July 4, 1891) stipulates, m article 25, as regards the national joint- 
stock companies: "The shares of a company not enjoving public 
Karantee of interest can not be legally negotiated until tne company 
s been definitely constituted and 40 per cent of the subscribed 
capital has been paid up." 
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As regards foreign companies, article 52 stipulates that the Gov- 
ernment, before authorizing a foreign bank to operate in Brazil, shall 
examine submitted petitions in order to determine whether the capi- 
tal specified in the statutes is sufficient for the object of the company 
and whether its realization is properly secured and the dates of tJie 
installments determined in a manner to permit the company to meet 
its obligations. 

The Brazilian law does not require that the articles of association 
of foreign joint-stock companies De strictly adapted to its law regu- 
lating joint-stock companies as is the case with national banks. 

KXFBNSE OF BANKING IN BRAZIL. 

Foreign banks in Brazil share the burden of life in one of the most 
expensive countries in the world. Real estate, rents, office equip- 
ment, and salaries are high in proportion. The foreign banks employ 
clerks of their own nationality, bringing them out from Europe under 
contract. The English banks pay tneir clerks $125 a month to start 
with and hold them to a five-year contract. In earlier days when 
housing conditions were poorer in Rio, the banks maintained "cha- 
caras/^ where the unmarried bank employees were given quarters, 
medical attendance, etc. 

In return for the absence of restrictions on the operations of banks 
in Brazil, the Federal and State governments impose heavy taxes. 
The capital intended for operations in Brazil is taxed about $1 on 
every $1,000. A proportional tax of 20 per cent is levied on rentals 
and 2\ per cent on dividends distributed from the Brazilian capital 
Other taxes are levied on the manager and certain subordinate officials. 
The State taxes are even higher. The State of Bahia taxes banks 
$6,600 annually, the State of Kio $3,333, while the city of Bahia alone 
imposes taxes of $4,000 a year. 



BANK ORGANIZATION. 



All the foreign banks in Brazil do a general banking business, occupy 
prominent ana impressive quarters, and contribute materially to tne 

Erestige of the nations which they represent. For many years the 
ulk of the credit-information business has been in their hands, and 
merchants and traders of all nationalities have been accustomed to 
rely upon banks for their information as to the financial rating and 
responsibility of customers in remote parts of the Republic. It has 
been possible for British and German bankB to supply this promptly, 
either through their own branches, established wherever business war- 
rants, through agencies which are sometimes trading houses of their 
own nationality with facilities for banking business, or through reliable 
correspondents. Each foreign bank engaged in business m Brazil, 
therefore, has a network of branches, agencies, correspondents, and 
clients extending throughout the Republic. The parent bank in Lon- 
don or Berlin is kept supplied with recent credit information, readily 
accessible to clients. This credit-information service has been supple- 
mented within the last two years by the opening in Rio de Janeiro of an 
agency of a New York company, which previously was established in 
Buenos Aires, with ramifications of its system extending throughout 
the neighboring republics, excluding the west coast. The purpose of 
this house is to obtain commercial information much along the same 
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linee as in the United States, the data being sold to business houses 
at fixed rates. It is claimed for this class of service that shippers fre- 
quently require information and opinions of credit responsibility from 
other than a banking standpoint. For instance, this agency on one 
occasion rendered an adverse report on a certain Brazilian merchant. 
The merchant's bank heard of it, and the bank manager pointed out 
to the credit agency that the bank considered the merchant good and 
had loaned him $150,000, but as this was secured by collateral worth 
$175,000 the credit agency manager took the ground that the bank 
was not extending the borrower any credit at all, and that the adverse 
report was fully justified. 

The importance of foreign banking houses in Brazil is apparent in 
the comparative statements of the principal Brazilian and foreign 
banks during 1912. Practically all of Brazil's export and import 
trade is financed through foreign banks in Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco, and other important commercial cen- 
ters; and the foreign banks act as influential agencies in the invest- 
ment of foreign capital. Viscount Goschen, chairman of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, estimates that during 1911, 1912, and 
1913, $240,000,000 of British capital was invested in Brazil. Issues 
of Federal, State, and municipal oonds, as well as industrial and rail- 
way bonds, are offered through the London offices of the British banks 
in South America, which are exceptionally situated to give their cli- 
ents at home information upon Latin-American investments. 

When the commercial position and policy of Great Britain and 
Germany are further examined, evidences of advantage over the 
United States in their direct and powerful banking connections 
attract instant attention. Not only is the great bulk of Brazilian 
foreign commerce financed in bills of exchange on London, but the 
most powerful, reliable, and resourceful financial institutions in Brazil 
are British banks. 

A COMMUNITY OF INTEREST. 

Foreign banks, especially those which maintain a community of 
interest with industrial enterprises, naturally are more interested in 
accommodating a heavy jmrcnaser of their national products than in 
tiding over a house that is pushing the merchandise of another nation. 
Other things being equal, the house handling German goods has reason 
to expect banking preference over a merchant of another nationality. 
To a lesser degree this is true of the British banks. As competition 
is intensified, national lines in banking will probably be more tightly 
drawn. 

CREDIT INFORMATION YITAL. 

It is not to be expected that in the campaign for Brazilian trade 
foreign banks will give credit information as readily to American 
concerns as to traders of their own nationality. Americans can and 
do obtain credit information from foreign banks in South America, 
but as a rule its possession results in no material stimulation of com- 
petition. If an American lumber or flour company asks a German 
or British bank for the financial rating of a certain Brazilian client, 
or for specific information regarding the condition of his business, the 
bank readily may comply, for the resulting sales in lumber or flour 
are noncompetitive, ft is doubtful if inquiries preliminary to a 
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transaction in competitive manufactures would be so readily answered. 
Credit information is a prime banking asset in Brazil, acquired only 
by timely, painstaking, and long-continued effort. No financial 
institution may be expected to part with it to occasional clients. Of 
course, where an American firm is an old and a profitable client of a 
foreign bank in Brazil, it may have access to credit information on 
the same terms as customers of the same nationality as the bank, 
just as it would receive equal credit. But, however convenient such 
an arrangement may appear, it possesses inherent weakness, just as the 
carriage of American goods in foreign bottoms is fundamentally dis- 
advantageous, although as cheap as it would be in American vessels, 
or cheaper, or as quick, or quicker. 

Foreign investment in Brazil, as elsewhere, usually stimulates 
imports from the country that provides the money. The French 
banking house of Perrier & Co. recently made a loan of $10,000,000 to 
the State of Minas Geraes, the fund to be loaned out in turn by the 
State to various municipalities for the perfection of municipal 
improvements, such as tramways and electric-lighting plante. The 
contracts executed between the State as lender and the municipality 
as borrower stipulated that when other considerations were equal, 
preference should be accorded by the municipality to French materials 
and that in such purchases the municipalities should avail them- 
selves of the mediation of the house of Perrier & Co. The conditions 
are set forth in the following extract from the Official Gazette of the 
State of Minas Geraes, September 12, 1912: 

The municipal chamber of Caldas, inasmuch as there are no similar materials of 
national production, is obliged to give preference to French industry in the acquisition 
of the materials which will be employed in the works with which that contract deals, 
providing there be uniformity of terms as to price, quality, quantity, time of delivery, 
time payments, etc. For the purpose of that preference, the chamber will be served 
through Perrier & Co., or through the company or commercial firm indicated by them. 
Like preference, also effected through Perrier & Co. under the terms set forth and in 
uniformity with other conditions, such as those of technical and professional fitness, 
etc., will be given by the chamber to the enterprises indicated by Perrier & Co. for the 
carrying out of the works mentioned. In case the preference expressed in this clause 
should prevail, for the execution of said works it is understood and established that 
engineers, workmen, experts, and employees of Brazilian nationality shall always be 
preferred by those enterprises. 

The foregoing shows not only how a French banking interest ob- 
tained an investment for its funds and gained interest on the invest- 
ment, but made a preferential opening for French machinery and 
for itself as the mediator in further transactions. It is axiomatic 
that trade follows investment. 

INCREASE OF GERMAN BANKING. 

The newest comer in the foreign banking field in Rio de Janeiro is 
the Banco Aleman Transatlantic^, which opened a branch three years 
ago, in charge of a German who had previously been a merchant in 
Rio de Janeiro. This bank energetically sought business, solicited 
accounts, and extended a greater measure of accommodation to mer- 
chants of Rio de Janeiro than they had been able to obtain from the 
British banks. The manager of an important British bank attributed 
the commercial crisis in part to "overbanking," citing the Trans- 
atl&ntico's active solicitation of business and the fact that this com* 
petition, for a period, had forced down the interest rate to 5 per cent, 
since the British banks followed suit in the extension of credit*, 
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The extension of long credits, which has been a feature of the Ger- 
man campaign for export trade, is reflected in the easy accommoda- 
tion that German banks appear disposed to extend to their customers. 

BANKS AND ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Foreign banks bear an important relation to the profitable develop- 
ment of hydroelectric-power pro j ects in Brazil. The vast undeveloped 
water power offers wonderful opportunity for such projects. The 
strategic position of the foreign banks, particularly German banks, is 
apparent, for capital is indispensable ior their development. 

The expenditures are devoted largely to the purchases of electrical 
machinery. Herein the European financial interests providing the 
money are able either to stipulate or to influence the employment of 
European materials. American electrical companies are removed 
from the zone of this influence. In fact, the European industrial and 
financial policy is directed against American competition. In the 
Deutsche Bank: group of industries that stands behind the Banco 
Alem&n Transatl&ntico are several large German manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, and the same is true of the industrial group to 
which, by the circumstances of its origin and control, the Brasilia- 
nische Bank ftir Deutschland bears a vital relationship. Likewise, the 
electrical companies within the sphere of influence of the Dresdner 
Bank, which put the Banco Germ&nico de la America del Sud into the 
South American field, have in the latter institution a friendly pioneer. 
Some of the electrical companies are within the friendly influence of 
all of the great German bank groups that are represented in South 
America. The electrical industry of Germany is cited because its 
concentration has been accomplished primarily through banking 
influences and with banking aid. Accordingly the banks have a 
responsibility for the success of the fusions, which their control of the 
terms of German investment in South America enables them to 
discharge. The same is true of the banking influences in relation to 
iron, steel, textile, and other characteristic German industries. An 
American merchant in Brazil, representing one of the great American 
manufacturing companies, is authority tor the statement that the 
Brasilianische Bank ftir Deutschland has rendered notable and 
effective service to companies representing the Allgemeine Elektri- 
zit&ts-Gesellschaf t, of Berlin. 

An important German house of Hamburg that maintains branches 
in Brazil several years ago sent agents throughout southern Brazil 
seeking municipal contracts or franchises for electrical tramway, 
power, and light projects. To a company that was working the 
franchise and was handicapped for lack of new equipment, they 
would sell what was wanted on five years' time, charging from 8 to 12 
per cent interest and taking first-mortgage bonds as security. 

FRENCH SUPPORT OF ELECTRIC ENTERPRISES. 

A very profitable business has been done by a French banking 
house in lending money to electrical enterprises to pay for German 
equipment. The French banking house obtains the money for 3£ or 
4 per cent in France and lends it for 8 or 9 per cent in Brazil. It is 
estimated that this, house, which maintains no branch bank in Brazil, 
has thus placed about 150,000,000 francs ($28,950,000) during a period 
of three years. By such banking aid as is here described, Germany is 
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doing 60 per cent of the electrical business in Sao Paulo, one of the 
most progressive States in the Republic. French capital loaned to 
various Brazilian railway enterprises is accompanied by the stipula- 
tion of the use of French material. The extent to which this practice 
is restricting the field open to American trade will be dealt with in the 
conclusions of this report. It is sufficient here to say that the induce- 
ments for such a policy appeal powerfully in the case of Brazil. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL IN BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURING. 

Under the Brazilian tariff various industries have grown up, the 
high customs duties encouraging considerable foreign investment in 
nulls and factories. Some talk has been heard of American interests 
establishing factories for the production of articles required for the 
development of the railroads and other industries. Such a movement 
would be not unlike that of American factories in Canada. As in 
Canada, such enterprises doubtless would prefer to use American 
machinery. The market which thus might be opened is, however, 
wholly prospective. It will be affected by the results of the present 
agitation for tariff reform. 

FOREIGN COLONIES IN BRAZIL. 

The chief competitors of the United States for the trade of Brazil 
are supported not only by a network of trading houses, banks, and 
steamship lines, but by large colonies. The influence of the enormous 
German population in southern Brazil and the Italians in Sao Paulo 
is well known. The Italians especially are much given to maintaining 
savings accounts, and this is a source of considerable business to the 
banks. So greatly has the savings habit been encouraged by thrifty 
immigrants, that the Government now reserves the business for the 
native banks and the French and Italian banks do a considerable 
business in transmitting savings of immigrants to the Old World. 

The British colony in Brazd dates back to the foundation of the 
trade, and, as elsewhere, British merchants occupy a position of 
great prestige. 

The American colony is practically negligible in number as com- 

{>ared to others. The Dulk of the trade is in exports to, not imports 
rom, the United States. The great American industries, however, 
realize the future of the Brazilian market and in greater numbers are 
stationing their own direct representatives in Kio de Janeiro and 
at Sao Paulo. The high character and ability of these men has 
raised the prestige of afl things American. Although the tramway, 
light, and power utilities of Rio and Sao Paulo are English ana 
Canadian owned, their administration is in the hands of respected 
Americans. The American colony at Rio is steadily gaining in 
solidarity and has the cordial and intelligent cooperation of the 
American ambassador and consul general and their respective staffs. 

FEASIBILITY OF AN AMERICAN BANK. 

The feasibility of establishing an American bank in Brazil is subject 
to much difference of opinion, according to the point of view from 
which it is considered. Managers of certain of the foreign banks in 
Rio insist that the bulk of the earnings of their parent institutions 
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comes from the Argentine. Nevertheless, one branch of a foreign 
bank in Brazil (not in Rio de Janeiro) whose allotment of the parent 
bank's capital was only $167,000, had an annual turnover of 
$15,000,000. Generally speaking, the business profits of prosperous 
foreign banks in Brazil amount to about one-eighth of 1 per cent on 
collections, ono-fourth to one-half of 1 per cent on exchange, 8 to 9 
per cent on loans, and three-fourths of 1 per cent on cash discounts. 

The manager of a British bank stated that the recent crisis was 
largely due to overbanking. The banks do not have the profitable 
market in exchange that exists at Buenos Aires; on the other hand 
the foreign banks that have recently invaded the Brazilian field 
despite the commanding position of the later institutions make no 
complaint. Banks, like all other enterprises, have felt the depression* 
but since no public accounting is rendered oi the separate business of 
European branch banks it is impossible to state definitely how the 
branches in Brazil have fared as compared with those elsewhere. 

American business men feel the lack of prestige which foreign 
banks contribute to their nationals. Brazilians constantly inquire 
why it is that the United States, reputed to be a wealthy country, 
is not represented in Brazil by American banks. They see the 
impressive establishments, brass name plates, and dignified managers 
of British, German, French, and Italian banks. The participation 
of these institutions in the finances vital to Brazil, their high standing 
with the Government, and their influential relations with steamship 
and cable companies and the great trading houses, keep their re- 
spective countries always before the Brazilian mind as friends well 
worth having. The United States utterly lacks this kind of "front. " 

The purely American business interests in Brazil could bring to 
no bank a sufficient amount of business to insure its success. No 
American interest is large enough to supply anything approaching 
the accounts which the British handle for railway companies. As a 
purely banking proposition few Americans in Brazil would predict 
that the venture would be profitable, at least for some yeara. The 

Seneral opinion among Americans is that such a bank, striking a 
appy medium between the expeditious American banking methods 
and the established customs of the country, would attract consid- 
erable native patronage. The newer foreign banks have done this. 
From exchange little or no profits could be obtained. 

American exporters naturally would give collection business to an 
American bank, but the commissions would necessarily be divided 
with those foreign or native banks that maintain in Brazil a greater 
number of branches and agencies than an American bank could 
establish at first. Without such aid the American bank could not 
reach the interior points where the debtors live. Relying upon such 
banking connections for the transaction of collection business, the 
American institution could not afford to be aggressive in competition 
at Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo, for it would be exposed to retaliation. 
The foreign banks in South America are primarily and wholly or- 
ganized forroreim business. The Deutsche Bank instead of opening 
up its own benches in South America found it convenient to organize 
the Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico, and the over-sea ambitions of the 
other German banking groups are served by similar subsidiaries. 
This points the way to the organization of separate American banks 
designed exclusively for foreign business. Tney would not be sub- 
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iect to Federal supervision unless organized under a Federal charter, 
for which no present authority exists. Such an institution would 
lack the prestige of organization under the supervision by the Federal 
Reserve Board of the United States. On tne other hand, it would 
probably be able to enter more freely into the speculative field in 
which South American banks have reaped large profits. 

The third opportunity lies in the suggested establishment of an 
American bant that would be prepared to incur losses for the first 
few years in order to emancipate American commerce from foreign 
mediation and to lay, through investment, a firm foundation for 
extension of trade in American manufactures. Without particular 
regard to Brazil, this appeals as an abstract proposition to many 
American manufacturers. They have most to gain from such a 
policy. However, the humblest beginnings of American investment 
m Brazil are not yet apparent. While American manufacturers 
have good reason to fear their exclusion from certain rich markets 
by reason of European loans stipulating the use of European mate- 
rials, they have not yet displayed willingness to provide the capital 
necessary for a counter movement. A characteristic view along 
this line is contained in the following statement from a Brazilian 
representative of large American industrial interests: 

Looking at the matter first from a negative standpoint— that is, considering the dis- 
advantages under which we labor as Americans by reason of not having a bank here— 
it is apparent: 

First, as Americans we have substantially no financial position or connections here 
either as investors or dealers in money. We are known and recognized as a power at 
the State Department, the Agricultural Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. We are also well known and favorably recognized at the War and Navy 
Departments, but to the Department of Finance we are substantially unknown. 
This leaves us in a weak position as compared with Germany, England, France, and 
Italy, as well as Portugal and Spain. 

Second, as Americans we have no means of settling our accounts with the Brazilians 
privately, either payments or collections. We are in a weak position in this respect 
as compared with other nations, because in ail business transactions we are obliged to 
disclose more or less the nature and terms of our transactions in making the collections 
or payments, thus giving our competitors an extensive knowledge of our affairs, which 
is dangerous to our interests. 

Third, having no financial position as Americans, we lack the full confidence of 
Brazilians. In this particular they do not consider us'as a ' ' first-rate power. ' ' They 
think of us as "climbers," but not as "a nation which has arrived completely," and 
this because we appear to them to be weak financially. 

Fourth, as Americans we have no means of obtaining knowledge through banks or 
banking connections of (1) schemes and investments under consideration either by 
the Government or large private interests; (2) the credit standing of the Government 
or private interests. 

America must be established financially in Brazil on a firm footing- this will give 
us a means of transacting business without exposing our affairs; it will establish us 
firmly as a first-class power in the minds of the Brazilians and will increase very 
materially their confidence in us. 

It wiU afford valuable means for obtaining knowledge of business contracts and 
projects under consideration by the Government and private interests; and also 
afford a means for detennining the credit standing of the Government as weU as pri- 
vate individuals. 

It wiU also dignify us with the other world powers here, such as England, Germany, 
and France; and, in short, it will round out and complete the equipment which as 
Americans it is necessary for us to have in order to establish in a sound manner the 
best relations both friendly and commercial with Brazil. 

I have given no consideration to the banking business as a profitable venture here; 
I am only stating why. in my opinion, the United States of America requires a bank 
and banking facilities nere in Brazil. 
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BANKING AND CREDIT IN CHILE. 

The chief foreign banks in Chile are: Anglo-South American Bank 

a ltd.) (British) ; London and River Plate Bank (Ltd.) (British) ; Banco 
em&n Transatl&ntico (German): Bank f&r Chile und Deutschland; 
Germ&nico de la America del Sua (German). 

The leading Chilean banks are: Banco de Chile, Banco Espafiol de 
Chile, Banco de la Reptiblica, Banco Italiano, Banco Santiago, 
Banco Talca, A. Edwards & Co. (private), Banco Concepci6n, Banco 
de Curico, Banco Punta Arenas, Banco Nuble, Banco Popular, Banco 
Union Comercial, Banco Tacna, Banco Mercantil de Tacna, Orsono y 
la Uni6n, Banco Comercial de la Curico, Banco Mulchen, Banco 
Llanquihue, Banco Constituci6n, Banco Arauco, Banco Mercantil 
(Bolivia). 

ACCOUNTS OP CHILEAN BANKS. 

The consolidated statement facing this page gives a comprehensive 
idea of the volume of Chilean banking. The Chilean gold peso has 
been converted to American money on the basis of $0,365 to the 
peso; the Chilean paper peso on the basis of $0.20 to the peso. 

MONETABY SYSTEM. 

The unit of value in Chile is the gold peso, valued at $0,365 United 
States currency, but the circulating unit is the paper peso, which has 
been so depreciated that in February and March, 1914, it was worth 
between 19 and 20 cents United States currency. The foremost 
issue before the Chilean people early in 1914 was tne project for sta- 
bilizing the currency. 

The fluctuation in the value of money is the greatest obstacle to 
the prosperity of Chile. The exports of the country are customarily 
paid for in gold, but labor is paid in paper. As a result the wage- 
earning classes leel that the capitalists reap the benefit of the insta- 
bility. Political unrest prevails because of the currency question, 
and much business dissatisfaction results. Speculation in exchange 
is the chief business of the stock exchange, and exchange has varied 
as much as 10 points in a single day. 

Because of fluctuations some trading houses state that thev pur- 
chase exchange for future delivery thus: If a customer buys from a 
trading house a bill of goods worth £5,000, he will probably ask the 
price in Chilean at three months' time. The trading house thereupon 
buys in the market Chilean exchange for £5,000 for delivery 90 days 
hence, or the steamer-sailing date closest thereto. When this is 

given, the trading house maEes the price to the Chilean customer, 
aving thus relieved itself of the risk of loss in exchange. 

CONVERSION SCHEME. 

A committee appointed by the Chilean Senate to frame a scheme 
of conversion reported in favor of a system thus described: 

An institution is to be founded called the Caia de Conversion, to issue, circulate, 
and exchange bank notes, which is to be managed by a council of six persons appointed 
by the President of the Republic, two being approved by the Senate and two by the 
Chamber of Deputies. A managing director is to be appointed by the President of the 
Republic on toe proposal of the six councilore, who must be Chileans. They wiU 
remain in office three years, but only the manager will receive remuneration. The 
council will elect a president and vice president. 
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The Caja de Conversion will superintend the fiscal gold funds destined for exchange 
with notes of legal issue; the gold funds deposited by national and foreign banks 
according to law 2654 of May 11, 1912, destined to be exchanged for the notes issued 
in accordance with this law; and the gold funds which the department will receive 
according to the stipulations thereof. 

These funds can only be used for exchange at a fixed rate; but, with the consent of 
the President of the Republic, may be deposited in a first-class European or American 
bank with no more than 90 days' notice of withdrawal. 

The Caja de Conversion will be in charge of the issue of fiscal notes made in accord- 
ance with laws 1045 of July 31, 1898; 1509 of December 31, 1901: 1721 of December 
29, 1904; 1857 of May 23, 1906; 1992 of August 27, 1907; and of the rest of the fiscal 
issues made previous to the law of July 31, 1893. 

The President of the Republic will establish six months in advance and with the 
consent of the Senate, or the Committee of Conservatory the date on which the laws 
mentioned will be enforced. From January 1, 1915, until the issue of the decree just 
I mentioned, the Caja de Conversion will exchange the notes of the fiscal issues for gold 

1 coins duly minted in Chile or any other nation selected by the Caja and approved of 

by the President of the Republic, at the rate of 12d. ($0.243325) per peso. The depart- 
ment can also effect this payment in drafts on London, and can issue notes in exchange 
lor gold deposited in its coffers by such persons as desire it at the rate of 12d. , which 
notes can be used to cancel all obligations payable in currency, and on presentation 
will be inconvertible at the same rate. All these issues must be made with the con- 
currence of the full number of councilors. 

An annual estimate of income and expenditure will be presented to the President 

in the first half of May each year for submission to Congress. A statement of the 

| ledger balances will be officially published the first week in each month. Any sur- 

i plus resulting from the exchange of notes and all profits made will constitute the 

reserve of the conversion fund, after deduction of the expenses for installation, ad- 

J ministration, and printing of notes. 

' The export, import, and warehouse dues established in laws of December, 1897, 

f and August 27, 1909, payable at 18d. ($0,365) for each peso, will be paid in gold coin 
I of legal issue or in notes of the Caja de Conversion with the corresponding premium. 
■ The President of the Republic wiD be empowered to order the payment of these dues 
' in part or in full with drafts of the Caja. 

All payments of fiscal funds abroad will be made through the Caja de Conversion. 
The President of the Republic is empowered to transfer to some bank or association 
1 of banks, founded for that purpose, the functions and operations of the Caja de Con- 
version, according to a contract which would have to be drawn up and approved by 
Congress. From. January 1, 1915, article 1 of law 2654 of May 11, 1912, will be 
annulled. 

CHILE'S FOREIGN TRADE. 

The countries enjoying the largest trade with Chile are those having 
the most direct steamship communication and direct banking facili- 
ties — Great Britain and Germany. Chile's foreign trade in 1912 was 
as follows: 



Countries. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



United Kingdom... 

Germany 

United States 

All other countries. 

Total 



$38,509,283 
33,189,070 
16,806,341 
33,481,300 



$55,103,649 
28,060,695 
24,514,561 
29,965,244 



122,075,994 187,643,153 



The trade of the United States with Chile in both exports and 
imports grew more rapidly from 1909 to 1912 than that of either Ger- 
many or the United Kingdom. The general expectation is that 
American trade with the Republic wiU be greatly stimulated by the 
opening of the Panama Canal Opinions differ as to the extent of 
tnis benefit. 
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The largest single classification of Chilean imports is textiles (value, 
$29,935,942 in 1912). The great bulk of the textiles was bought 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, with the United States fur- 
nishing only a small amount of the coarsest grades. The United 
States was a poor third in the imports of mineralproducts. In ' l coal 
and oils" the United Kingdom led the list, largely by reason of the 
vast shipments of Welsh coal, while the United States came second by 
virtue of oil shipments. Under imports of machinery, hardware, 
etc., the United States was again thira, with Germany ana the United 
Kingdom first and second, respectively. In the imports of vegetable 
products the United States lea the list, with Peru a close second. 

The Guggenheim interests, operating as the Chilean Exploitation 
Go., have made a heavy investment m the Chuquicamata mines. 
That such investment does not always assure the use of American 
equipment is indicated by the fact that the contract for electrical 
installation was awarded to the Siemens-Schuckert Co. In this case 
not only was the German bid lower, but the terms of payment were 
easier as to time. 

BANKING LAW. 

As in other South American republics, the banking laws are few. a 
survival of the years when foreign capital was looked to as practically 
the only hope ior development of the country. This willingness to 
place Chilean interests in the custody of foreign banks was encour- 
aged by well-justified confidence in the probity of British trading 
houses and banks, which were the first to be established on a large 
scale. The banks are subject to but slight governmental supervision. 

The success of the operations of foreign banks has recently inspired 
a sentiment for a new and more stringent banking law. Advocates 
of this legislation assert that British, German, and other foreign banks 
came to Chile with very small capital, achieved great success, and 

Said enormous dividends. While the Banco Aleman Transatlantico 
erives great prestige from its relation to the Deutsche Bank, the 
latter has only a shareholder's liability and does not guarantee its 
business. 

It is complained that this policy has resulted in the concentration 
of large sums of Chilean money in foreign, especially German, hands 
unresponsive to the natural demands of Chile in time of stress, and 
subject to withdrawal by the parent banks in Germany. 

FOREIGN BANKING CAPITAL. 

The proposed law most discussed provides that banks must main- 
tain capital in the proportion of one-tnird of capital to one of deposits. 
This is to be effected, if the legislation is enacted, by taxing deposits 
over this proportion. Thus, n a bank has $3,000,000 of deposits it 
should maintain at least $1,000,000 of capital. Where the propor- 
tion of deposits to capital exceeds 3 to 1, a tax of one-half of 1 
per cent will be imposed on the first million in excess and 1 per cent 
on the second million in excess, etc. Considerable doubt is enter- 
tained by the well informed as to the likelihood of the enactment of 
this proposed law. The foreign banks are influential and resourceful 
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BANK CAPITAL TAX. 

As a result of complaints that foreign banks, while prospering from 
large deposits of Chilean money, were contributing proportionately 
far less to the national treasury than domestic banks, the I hilean 
Congress in 1910 imposed a tax of 3 mills on a dollar on all capital 
employed in the foreign branch banks. This placed them on a parity 
witn domestic banks. It has been a source of criticism that foreign 
banks were able to withdraw their capital as their resources were 
strengthened by increasing capital. This table, in Chilean money, 
illustrates the point: 



Yeas. 


Capital 


Deposit* 


1905 


$3,910,500 
8,949,200 
6,639,400 
6,459,000 
5,303,400 
3,614,200 


$12,351,200 
14,491,400 


1906 


1907 


21,654,200 


1908 


20,178,200 


1909 


21,450,600 
26,484,000 


1010 





BANKING PRACTICE. 

Banking practice resembles that in other large South American 
countries. The following is an interesting variation at the Banco de 
Chile: Where a customer has an account in this bank he may ask for 
an open account for a certain amount, say, $20,000, no security being 
required except personal responsibility. The depositor may checl 
against this account at will, paying 9 per cent on the money he draws. 
At the end of six months the depositor pays one-half of 1 per cent on 
the total $20,000, and then the interest and the capital pass to a new 
account every six months. 

Overdrafts when allowed are generally charged a higher rate of 
interest, sometimes as high as 12 per cent. The overdraft practice is 
as extensive in Chile as in Argentina and is a source of concern to con- 
servative bankers. Business men carry accounts in several banks at 
the same time. 

A tax of 5 centavos (about 1 cent United States currency) is im- 
posed on each check drawn. Check books are free. Deposit ac- 
counts are received and entered in pass books as in the United States. 
Time deposits are received ana certificates of deposit given. 
Deposits with notice of withdrawal are received and bear 6 per cent 
interest. Savings accounts are growing. ( hecks are widely used, 
being adequately protected by the laws against forgery. Certifica- 
tion of checks is unusual. Certificates of deposit are frequently used 
as a safeguard. Savings accounts are paid 5 per cent interest^ com- 
puted annually. 

OTHER BANKING ENTERPRISES. 

Aside from the commercial banks that accommodate foreign com- 
merce and general domestic business, a notable institution m Chile 
is the Banco Hipotecaria de Chile, which was organized to supply 
the people with a source of cheap mortgage loans. Its activities are 
widespread and take the form not only of loans on real estate but 
the facilitation of the purchase of homes by laborers; the institution 
provides standard plans and specifications designed to reduce to a 
minimum the oost of construction. 
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BRITISH INVESTMENT IN CHILE. 

British investments in Chile are estimated to have increased 20 
por cent in 1911, 1912, and 1913. The issues quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange aggregate $319,691,185. Of this, $173,384,325 is 
in Government bonds— Federal and municipal. Chile began to bor- 
row in Europe with a 4£ per cent loan in 1885. In Chilean railways 
the British investment aggravates $102,311,095, half of which is in 
the Antofogasta Railway. Most of the Chilean railway bonds held in 
Great Britain average a 5 per cent return to the investor. In nitrate 
properties the British investment is about $44,000,000, returning an 
average of 11.9 per cent. On all British investments in Chile, includ- 
ing Government bonds, the return is estimated at 5.9 per cent. 
This British investment is a powerful "puller" for British sales of 
manufactured merchandise. 

Any American bank establishing itself in Valparaiso or Santiago 
would necessarily have to establish connections for collections 
throughout Chile. Under existing circumstances, an American 
shipper having an account to collect in a remote part of Chile re- 

auests a British or a German bank to make the collection. If the 
ebtor is one to whom the bank itself has given credit, or has a claim 
against on behalf of one of its regular customers, the American bill 
probablyhas td wait. German banks have 15 branches on the west 
coast. The Banco de Chile has 40 branches in different parts of 
Chile. Any American bank or collection agency would nave to 
build up at least 15 agencies or reliable connections in small places 
where it is difficult to maintain an organization. W. R. Grace & Co. 
have between Panama and Puerto Montt, Chile, 25 houses, agencies, 
or subsidiary company offices. 

The chief American house, although already doing a banking busi- 
ness, would welcome the establishment of an American bank, realizing 
that it would increase the volume of American trade and make more 
business for steamships, trading houses, warehouses, harbor 
launches, etc. 

EXPENSE OF BANKING. 

Since the cost of living in Chile is lower than in Argentina or Brazil, 
the salaries of bank clerks and other employees are lower. Where the 
manager of a bank receives $12,500 United States currency, the sub- 
manager will bo paid about $7,000, and the head bookkeeper about 
$5,000. Clerks receive from $700 to $1,500, and are generally of the 
nationality of the bank. 

At Santiago and Valparaiso rentals of bank premises are much lower 
than in Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires. The Banco Nacional, with 
floor space 150 by 40, in an admirable location, pays only $4,000 per 
annum. The London and River Plate Bank paid $100,000 for a two- 
story building for its new Santiago branch. 

GERMAN BANKS. 

The Banco Alem&n Transatitatico twelve or fifteen years ago 
established itself in Chile, extending to the west coast its business 
already on a prosperous basis in Argentina. Its manager went after 
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business energetically, advertised, and got it. It is estimated that 
this bank probably brought not more than $500,000 United States 
currency to Chile. Hamburg clerks were brought out, and the organi- 
zation rapidly extended. The Banco GermAnico de la America del 
Sud and the Bank far Chile und Deutschland. known in Chile as the 
Banco Chile y Alemania, followed the Transatl&ntico into the Chilean 
field. This German banking development coincided with the exten- 
sion of German steamship service. The Kosmos Line service was 
increased, and the Roland Line established, operating from German 
ports ana London to the west coast of South America. 

Until 1907 Germanv was making considerable investments in Chile 
with capital borrowed from France. The last Chilean loan was taken 
by German bankers. 

German banking is conducted on the same basis as elsewhere in 
South America. No means exist of ascertaining the profits or losses 
of the branches in Chile. The large number of commercial failures 
since the commercial depression set in shows the banks to have 
extended credits greatly. 

The German banks are able effectively to promote the business of 
the German electrical manufacturing companies. One is said to have 
expended $60,000 in investigation and preliminarywork in the direc- 
tion of electrification of a Government railroad. The project has not 
been determined upon, but if it is consummated, the German electrical 
interests in association with this bank will have a distinct advantage 
over American companies. Through their affiliation with banks, the 
German electrical groups are in a position not only to supply instal- 
lation and equipment but even to purchase the bonds necessary for 
financing large projects. 

EXCHANGE. 

How vital the rate of exchange is to Chilean business will be real- 
ized when it is stated that 90-aav sight bills on London constitute 
the real financial standard in dnilean foreign trade. All nitrate 
shipped to England and the United States, ana much of that shipped 
to other countries, is paid for in drafts on London. The nitrate ex- 
ports in 1912 were valued at $106,699,663, of which the United 
States took over $18,000,000 worth. The United Kingdom was the 
heaviest purchaser of Chilean nitrate in 1912, buying this commodity 
to the value of about $41,600,000. All imported merchandise is paid 
for in London drafts. 

As protection against the fluctuation of exchange, W. R. Grace & 
Co. established a banking business, but they do not take deposits. 
Thej make collections through their numerous houses along the west 
coast and through their connections in various ports and inland 
towns, thus assisting the business of their house and the subordinate 
limited-liability companies which they have organized. 

FEASIBILITY OF AN AMERICAN BANK IN CHILE. 

Consular and diplomatic officers, as well as American business men, 
have repeatedly expressed the opinion that the commerce of the 
United States with Chile reauires more direct banking facilities. 
Bills of exchange, banker's credits, etc., necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of this commerce flow through British and German channels. 
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The foreign bankB in Chile are neither so old nor so firmly intrenched 
as to make the field impenetrable. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that the population, estimated at 3,500,000 persons in 
1910, and the foreign trade, aggregating $259,719,147 in 1912, are 
much smaller than in Brazil or Argentina, and that the American 
residents are fewer. The products of Chilean's soil and industry are 
less diversified. 
Nevertheless, the natural preliminary for American banking enter- 

? rises is found in the increasing investment of United States capital, 
'his is placed chiefly in mines; the Chilean Exploitation Co. plans to 
put $7,000,000 in the Chuquicamata mines alone, and the Bethlehem 
steel interests are developing an immense iron-ore project near Co- 
quimbo as a source of raw material for American steel mills. The 
latter enterprise is accompanied by the construction of a large fleet 
of 15,000-ton ore steamers to operate through the Panama Canal. 
In Chile, as in Brazil, it is the iron and steel industries of the United 
States that are providing the steamship communication indispensable 
to tiie fullest development of trade. But whereas the United States 
Steel Corporation established the United States and Brazil Steam- 
ship Line for the purpose of selling its product in Brazil, the Bethle- 
hem steel interests project their fleet for the purpose of obtaining ore 
cheaply. Ultimately those ore ships, or other American vessels, 
should become cheap return carriers of iron and steel manufactures 
for the Chilean market. 

AMERICAN PRESTIGE. 

Chileans generally have great respect for the business acumen 
and money-making ability of citizens of the United States. An 
American bank, in the opinion of those thoroughly familiar with 
Chilean sentiment and character, would enjoy an unusual degree of 
popular confidence from the start. It would be regarded as pre- 
destined to success because of the success that has attended the 
enterprises of American capital, particularly in Chilean mines. An 
experienced American business man makes this statement: 

I do not doubt for a moment that a well-established American bank in Chile with 
authorization to loan on mortgages, take for itself or participate in financing state and 
municipal loans as well as industrial, agricultural, and railroad issues, and transact 
general domestic, foreign, and exchange business, would exercise a most favorable 
effect on the growth of American trade. If it has been relatively small up to now, 
we attribute it especially to the want of the real link in financial facilities. North 
America has tried to increase its business in this country by sending out catalogues 
and commercial travelers, but this is not sufficient, as the people are accustomed to 
do their business through banks established here. A very favorable exchange market 
always will exist in Chile, but the country is so accustomed to London rates, that the 
creation of a market with New York will require some time to get on a flourishing 
basis. An American bank with good connections in London and on the Continent 
would certainly absorb a greater part of the exchange business. Characteristic bank- 
ing methods, commanding greater rapidity in transaction of business ana greater 
facilities for legitimate commerce would help American trade. 

BANKING AND CREDIT IN PERU. 

The principal banks in Peru are: Banco del Peru y Londres, 
Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico, Banco Italiano, Banco Popular, 
Banco Internacional del Peru. 
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Of the foregoing the Banco Alemto Transatlintico is the only 
representative of tne great European over-sea banks doing business 
in Fern. The Banco ael Peru y Londres (Bank of London and Peru) 
has a capital of £2,000,000 ($9,733,000), all paid up. It was formed 
by the amalgamation of a branch of the London and Mexico bank 
and a local bank, and large blocks of its stock are held by English 
and French banks. It is tne most important bank in Peru and acts 
as the Government's fiduciary agent. 

The Banco Alem&n TransatlSntico was established at Lima in 
1905, is efficiently managed, and by the usual German methods has 

S'eatly contributed to the development of German trade in the 
epublic. 

The business of the Banco Italiano, established in 1889, was pri- 
marily based upon the trade of the Italian colony, which is the most 
numerous element in the foreign population. Its management is 
very conservative. 

The Banco Intern acional del Peru and the Banco Popular are 
smaller institutions. The banks named, together with the Banco 
Hipotecaria and the Caja de Ahorros, which do a mortgage and 
savings business, fairly well fill the somewhat limited field of Peru- 
vian finance. 

STATEMENT OW P1BCTIAN BANKS. 

A statement of the condition of the principal banks in Peru on 
December 31, 1912 and 1913, follows: 



Banks. 


Date of 
foundation. 


Cash. 


Bills and debit accounts. 


1912 


1913 


1912 


1913 


Bmnk of Peru and London. 
Savings Rank 


lsss-isn 

1868 
1880 

1897 
1890 

1906 

1906 


9,139,207.28 
730,140.46 
711,180.58 

486,266.82 
776,708.13 

224,366.13 

2,377,677.24 


32,143,606.66 
272,188.21 
838,181.63 

162,861.63 
439,367.06 

603.46 

2,667,617.78 


323,101,202.60 
2,616,746.26 
6,890,192.60 

1,568,292.89 
8,036,474.51 

l,643,30a26 

8,983,500.60 


323,752,483.93 
3,263,567.36 
6,314,882.32 

1,437,335.38 
2,921,398.88 

1,932,919.26 

8,300,633.59 


Italian Ran*. ...,-, 


International Bank of 
Peru 


Popular Bank of Peru 

Bank of Deposits and Con- 
signments 

Oerman Transatlantic 
Bank, Lima t 




Total 


8,446,489.68 


6,604,326.43 


46,838,709.00 


50,923,210.72 






Banks. 


Date of 


Movable and Immovable 
property. 


Sundry asses ts. 






1912 


1913 


1912 


1913 


Bank of Para and London. 


1863-1877 
1868 
1889 

1897 
1899 

1906 

1906 


3483,277.61 
107,301.46 
128,638.86 

16,616.69 
14,331.84 

8,776.40 

197,283.04 


3490,932.62 
106,887.81 
142,116.40 

14,646.97 
16, 19a 86 

2,63a 68 

189,993.03 






ffaWngs Bank ,. . . . 


34,009.99 


34,409.06 


ft*! Ian Rank 


International Bank of 
Para 






Popular Bank of Para.... 






Bank of Deposits and Con- 
sjgnments 






Oarman Transatlantic 
Bank, T-fme 


81,246.22 


108,462.06 




Total 


960,126.70 


963,197.16 


86,266.21 


107,861.10 
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Banks. 


Date of 
foundation. 


Capital and reserves. 


Credit accounts, deposits, and 
acceptances. 




1912 


1918 


1912 


1913 


Bank of Peru and London. 

R^vfngs Bank . , . . 


1863-1877 
1868 
1889 

1897 
1899 

1906 

1906 


H, 803,200. 00 

170,892.01 

1,456,981.43 

606,312.50 
1,006,207.27 

506,116.00 

973,300.00 


$3,893,200.00 

181,306.32 

1,461,263.95 

606,312.50 
1,003,472.30 

509,035.90 

973,300.00 


$22,447,315.23 
3,288,583.28 
5,257,985.59 

1,427,193.59 
2,759,539.09 

1,825,506.07 

10,307,777.45 


$25,187,047.67 
8,457,083.74 
5,653,646.64 

963,167.95 


Italian Bank 

International Bank of 
Peru. 


Popular Bank of Peru 

Bank of Deposits and Con- 
signments 

German Transatlantic 
Bank, Lima 


2,326,036.14 
1,404,301.57 
9,889,555.80 






Total 


8,615,009.21 


8,629,89a 97 


46,808,902.30 


48, 880, $89. 01 






Banks. 


Date of 
foundation. 


Sundry liabilities. 


Total of assets equal to the 
liabilities. 




1912 


1918 


1912 


1918 


Bank of Peru and London. 
Savings Bank 


1863-1877 
1868 
1889 

1897 
1899 

1905 

1905 


8383,232.01 
3,722.87 
14,945.02 

HW9.21 
60,763.12 

89,817.70 

358,529.65 


$306,774.43 

8,662.37 

180,269.76 

33,262.53 
47,448.37 

22,716.82 

888, 731. 15 


$26,723,747.24 
3,458,198.16 
6,729,912.04 

2,070,165.30 
3,826,509.48 

1,871,441.77 

11,639,607.10 


$29,387,022.10 
8,647,052.43 
7, 295, 18a 85 

1,604.742.98 


Italian Bank 


International Bank of 
Peru 


Popular Bank of Peru 

Bank of Deposits and Con- 
signments . T 


3,376,956.81 
1,936,064.29 


German Transatlantic 
Bank, Lima..... 


11,251,586.45 


Total 


895,669.58 


987,865.43 


56,319,581.00 


58,498,595.41 









MONETARY SYSTEM. 

The currency of Peru is stable, the libra, or Peruvian pound, being 
equal in value to the pound sterling, $4.8665. No paper money is 
used, gold and silver circulating exclusively. The silver unit is the 
sol, or one-tenth of the libra. Exchange is subject to no violent 
fluctuation. 

COMMERCE OF PERU. 

The foreign trade of Peru in 1912 was thus divided: 



Countries. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



United Kingdom.. 

United States 

Germany 

France 

All other countries 

Total 



$6,800,708 
5,763.423 
4,557.698 
1,552,031 
6,353,954 



$14,270,000 
12,900,000 
3.500,000 
2,400.000 
12,301.504 



26,027,814 



45,871.604 



Peru buys more from the United States than from any other foreign 
country, excepting the United Kingdom, which is also the heav- 
iest purchaser of Peruvian products, the United States coming 
second. Business has been handicapped during 1914 by political 
conditions. 
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TAXES. 

The taxes of Peru are collected under a concession at present held 
by the National Revenue Collecting Co., which has four years to run. 
lie director of the Administration of the Ministry of Finance has 
stated that an arrangement would be welcome whereby an American 
company might take over this corporation. Arrangements could 

{>robably be effected for the early termination of the present contract 
or the purpose of such a venture. The willingness of the Government 
to place this important function in the hands of Americans reflects the 
traditional friendliness of Peru for the United States. 

PEBUTIAN BANKING LAW. 

As in a majority of the South American Republics, Peru has no 
special act regulating banks, except mortgage Danks. The foreign 
and domestic banks are organized under and governed by the laws 
relating to corporations. A Peruvian corporation differs essentially 
from an English or American corporation. It is sufficient in Peru if 
the organizers declare in a public deed that they have formed a cor- 
poration for a stated object. When the laws as to registration are 
complied with, the corporation is legally constituted and ready for 
business. No application for a charter or license is necessary. 
Corporations organized under the laws of a foreign State have only to 
file with the recorder of commercial deeds in Peru a copy of the by- 
laws and acts of incorporation, and the license granted by the State 
gives it corporate existence. These must be certified by Peruvian 
consular officials within the State of incorporation. For registration, 
a tax of Is. ($0.243325) per £100 ($486.50) of the nominal and 
authorized capital is imposed. Any subsequent bond issue is simi- 
larly taxed. 

BANKING PRACTICE. 

Savings accounts in Peru are large, both in the Caja de Ahorros and 
in the commercial banks. Many Peruvians, instead of investing their 
money in industrial securities, deposit it at interest in the bank in the 
form of a fixed deposit for six months. The banks have a notably 
large number of deposits of from $10,000 to $25,000. Loans and dis- 
counts command interest ranging from 8 to 10 per cent and, at periods 
of stringency, as high as 12 per cent. 

The banks of Peru are not public credit agencies, nor is business 
sufficiently organized to permit the maintenance of systematic credit- 
information services, although the larger foreign trading houses and 
banks keep their own records of credit ratings of members of the busi- 
ness community. The Banco Alem&n Transatl&ntico is applying to 
Peru the systematic method of gathering credit information that 
characterizes its operations elsewhere. A commercial house in the 
United States applied to this bank for information regarding a certain 
business situation in Peru. The bank replied that it had spent many 
thousands of marks during a period of several years to obtain just sucn 
information and did not propose to furnish it to foreigners. This 
refusal is attributed by Americans in Peru to the semiofficial oversight 
to which German institutions abroad are subject in the interest of the 
development of German trade. 
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FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AMERICAN BANK. 

An American resident of Peru, who has given close study to the 
banking situation, makes this statement: 

The most beneficial effect to American trade through the establishment of an Ameri- 
can bank would be (1) Bringing the American exporter and the Peru vian consumer into 
closer touch; this would take some years of hard work, in view of the present competi- 
tion in discounts and credits; (2) Rendition of aid to the American legation in ne- 
gotiations for loans, concessions, and the like. 

Its establishment would necessitate an adaptation of American banking to Peruvian 
conditions, and in view of the conservative character of banking in the Republic it is 
by no means uncertain that thoroughly modern and efficient organization and well- 
developed advertising would eventually bring excellent results. 

Peru looks to the United States for capital with which to develop 
its resources after the opening of the Panama Canal. Vast irrigation 
projects have been pronounced feasible and would receive the encour- 
agement of the Government in the hope of stimulating a large agri- 
cultural immigration. This development will reguire a large capital, 
which, if forthcoming, would make a nucleus oi American busmess 
for an American bank. The advantage of the absorption of one or 
more of the small banks in Peru is a suggestion put forward by well- 
informed Americans in Lima. 

METHODS OF ESTABLISHING AMERICAN BANKS. 

Several avenues are open for the establishment of American banks 
in South America. These may be enumerated as follows: Branches 
of American national banks; banks organized solely for American 
business in South America; purchase of an interest in existing native 
banks; banks for investment and industrial development. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES OP NATIONAL BANKS. 

Since Congress, in the Federal reserve act, section 25, recognized 
the necessity of American banks abroad, the method therein provided 
should first oe considered. The act provides that national banks hav- 
ing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may establish branches 
in foreign countries, subject to such regulations as the Federal Re- 
serve Board may prescribe. These foreign branches are to be subject 
to examination. Separate reports are to be rendered on the business 
of each. This is a decree of governmental supervision exercised over 
no commercial banks in South America, either by the country of their 
residence or the country where they operate. It would be necessary 
also for the parent institution to set aside a certain portion of its 
capital for operation in the foreign country. In this connection the 
fact that the largest American national banks now have little more 
capital than some of the great foreign banks in South America com- 
mands attention. An American national bank would probably be 
unwilling to assign such a large proportion of its capital for foreign 
operations as the European banks in South America have done. 
Practically all bankers who have investigated the situation in South 
America believe that no institution can well be put in the field with a 
capital of less than $6,000,000. An American bank must necessarily 
make its own way, having no resources for deposits and accounts 
such as are possessed by European banks in the large enterprises of 
their own nationality. 
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It is significant that London banks construed the Federal reserve 
act as the logical and inevitable beginning of the policy of American 
branch banks in London. The German syBtem of over-sea banks was 
inaugurated with the placing of agencies in London to share the 
profits of that international banking center. If American banks 
establish branch banks in London, they would operate to minimize the 
dependence of our export and import trade upon foreign institutions, 
even though the bulk of the business continued for many years to be 
transacted in sterling bills of exchange. 

BANES SOLELY FOB AMERICAN TRADE. 

An interesting suggestion has been advanced for the creation of a 
bank devoted exclusively to the interests of American and foreign 
trade operating in South America and elsewhere. It would not inter- 
fere with domestic banking business. Its function would be to buy 
drafts against bills of lading, collect drafts and accounts, advance 
money on shipments, issue drafts and letters of credit, accept drafts, 
and to render various commercial services to American trade, as well 
as to provide timely information. This project seeks to bridge the 
gulf now existing between the American manufacturer and his over- 
sea customers. 

The great European banks organized solely for South American 
business have very extensive powers and are very little restricted in 
the kind of business they do. Apparently an institution like these 
European banks could not be organized under the provisions of the 
new Federal reserve act. Consequently, a bank established to do a 
business similar to that done by the great European over-sea banks 
would probably have to obtain a charter from some State in the 
United States. In this way it would be able to do practically any 
kind of financial business in any country of South America, because 
there it would have the rating of a corporation. Inasmuch as Euro- 
pean banks are actively engaged in promoting investments, it would be 
necessary to allow the American institution to have the same power as 
one of its functions. * 

PURCHASE OV INTEREST IN EXISTING BANKS. 

The argument for extension of American foreign banking facil- 
ities by the purchase of interest in existing banks of South America 
is based partly on the theory that American financial interests do not 
care to incur all the risk tnat might attend the devotion of a con- 
siderable portion of their capital to a foreign enterprise. Financial 
interests in many countries nave assisted their trade by this means. 
The large foreign holdings in certain native South American banks 
are evidence of this policy. It is noteworthy, however, that the great 
financial powers like Great Britain and Germany have preferred the 
establishment of institutions wholly controlled in those countries. 

The above classification sharply divides between banks organized 
for the purpose of making money out of the banking business, and 
those in which this feature is subordinated to the greater service that 
might be rendered to the extension of American trade. The great 
European banks in South America successfully accomplished both 
purposes. The German banks, being more especially created for 
trade promotion purposes, earn less than their British rivals, which 
pride themselves on having no close affiliation with industries. 
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INVESTMENT BANKING. 

The sentiment for the establishment of a bank for investment and 
industrial development is inspired chiefly by the danger of a limita- 
tion of the South American market to Americans, because European 
loans stipulate the use of materials from the country providing the 
money. Representatives of American industries are constantly en- 
countering these "closed doors. 1 ' The case for such a bank is clearly 
set forth in the statement of the foreign manager of the American 
Locomotive Co. : 

What is urgently needed in order more effectively to increase the export of iron and 
steel products ana machinery of all kinds is an organization and establishment of an 
industrial bank through which American capital could participate with that of the 
English, German, and French in the development of the natural resources and the 
bunding of railways in South America, the Far East, and other parts of the world. 
Such a bank should have in its partnership the industrial corporations which are 
actively engaged in foreign trade and bankers doing international business. 

It should send capable representatives to countries in need of capital to be on the 
lookout for and compete for concessions for the building of railroads and the develop- 
ment of other natural resources. It is a well-known met that the purchases of rail- 
way and other materials for enterprises in South America and the Far East are made 
in the country whence the capital is furnished for the building of the same. Manu- 
facturers who have not participated directly or through their bankers in the supply 
of the capital required are barred from competing for the supply of such materials. 

At the present time it is well-nigh impossible to induce American bankers to under- 
write foreign government or foreign bonds because they claim, on the one* hand, that 
there is no home market for such foreign securities, largely due to the provincialism 
of the American investor, and on the other hand they are unable to obtain more 
concise and reliable information as to the guarantees which the borrowers can offer 
for the loans. Both of these objections could be removed by an efficiently organized 
bank, several of which are in existence in continental Europe. Such a banking 
institution should receive the government's support and assistance through its diplo- 
matic and consular representatives and through its competent and experienced 
agents, and furnish reliable information to the investors as to the underlying security 
of the loans made by the industrial bank. 

BANKING PERSONNEL. 

The lack of American bankers trained for or experienced in South 
American banking is a much discussed disadvantage. The British 
banks have built up their organizations during a period of 50 years. 
They draw on the United Kingdom — jbhere are 120 foreign and colo- 
nial banks in London — and also have certain clerical labor resources 
in the considerable British colonies in South American cities. The 

freat German banking groups send out men for the German branch 
anks in South America. Profitable though the business in European 
banking in South America is, it does not offer rapid advancement to 
the banking personnel, particularly in Argentina. Many competent 
banking officials, such a submanagers, accountants, and experienced 
clerks, frequently resign for mbre lucrative employment as managers 
of estancias, trading nouses, etc. A considerable number of experi- 
enced banking men are available in Argentina for service in new insti- 
tutions offering them better opportunity than the old. While it is 
considered sound policjr for the managing officials and a majority of 
the employees of a foreign bank to be of the bank's nationality, the 
cosmopolitan nature of Argentine business might make mixed per- 
sonnel somewhat desirable so long as the control remains American. 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Valparaiso possess cer- 
tain European characteristics and their foreign colonies afford na- 
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tional companionship to British, German, French, Spanish, and Italian 
bank employees, making them satisfied with their new nome. The 
European nationalities have infused South American life with various 
of their own characteristics, but American influence in this respect has 
been negligible. The large European trading houses, headed by men 
who have spent their lives or have resided for many years in South 
America, establishing close personal and family relationships with the 
native population, have partially solved their own labor problem. 
American interests have scarcely approached it. 

Since a companionable environment of their own nationality has 
not been extensively created in South American cities, it is not sur- 
prising that young Americans are indisposed to go to or remain in that 
part of the world. In the first place, capable young men can find 
plenty of employment at home. European youths, on the other 
hand, go out with the realization that they must make their way in 
the new world. American manufacturers by extending their own 
sales organizations to South America, stationing their own representa- 
tives on the ground, are opening upgreater opportunities for American 
young men in the foreign trade. The managers pf such companies in 
South America are better able than their superiors in the United 
States to estimate the needs of their American employees and afford 
them opportunities for advancement. 

All this directly bears upon the opportunity for American banking 
in South America. The manager of an American typewriter com- 
pany doing a large export business estimates that up to the present 
time 80 per cent of the Americans who accept employment in South 
America return at the end of the first year. 



In Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. American trade is well estab- 
lished and growing in spite of the lack of direct banking facilities, 
steamship communication, etc. Foreign and native banking houses 
reasonably well accommodate American trade but withhold the full 
measure of interest and solicitous support accorded to enterprises of 
their own nationality. Many valuable collateral benefits resulting 
from the financing of over-sea trade are alienated by American reliance 
upon London banking mediation. 

The compulsory use of European materials in many South American 
enterprises financed by Europe is steadily restricting the potential 
market for American manufactures. American prestige suffers by 
comparison with the European nations represented in South America 
by powerful banks. American salesmen and trading houses lack the 
support given by foreign banks to their national trade seekers. 

American banks are imperatively needed in South America as a 
dependable resource in the campaign for greater trade. The growing 
keenness of competition with nations already thus equipped render* 
reliance on their support increasingly perilous. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 
IMPERATIVE NEED Off AMERICAN BANKS. 

The importance of South American trade to the United States 
needs no demonstration. It will be more important to-morrow. 
The problem of holding what we have and gaining more is vital. 

As increasing domestic consumption diminishes the exports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, American export trade will decrease, 
proportionately at least, unless a greater value of manufactures is 
sola abroad. For their sale it is necessary to look to new and grow- 
ing countries requiring machinery for development and finished 
manufactures for popular consumption. The established industrial 
nations of Europe that have purchased our natural products in great 
abundance do not offer this market; the South American countries 
do. Already our exports to South America contain a higher propor- 
tion of manufactures than our exports to any other region except 
Central America. 

Under a tariff framed on the principle of " the whetting of American 
wits by contest with the wits of the rest of the world" the South 
American market opens a great opportunity for manufacturers to 
strive for the large volume of production necessary for success on 
narrow margins of profit. As export trade expands, its steady 
maintenance and growth are indispensable to labor as well as to capital 
at home. A large foreign market should enable industries to bridge 
over periods of domestic depression. If American industries sur- 
render potential markets to their competitors, they will contribute 
to profits that will enable those competitors to incur losses in their 
effort to invade the United States ; The development of foreign 
trade, therefore, is a necessary defensive as well as offensive operation 
in international commerce. 

American manufacturers have reached a point where it is necessary 
for them to go rapidly onward lest they fall behind others. Pausing, 
at this juncture, to inspect their resources for the contest, they find 
themselves dependent upon the aid of opponents. American exports 
are carried in foreign ships. American sales and purchases are 
financed by foreijgn banks. Credit information, inaispensable to 
intelligent promotion of foreign trade, is sought and obtained largely 
through foreign banking channels. An enormous toll is annually 
paid to London, the center of international banking. 

The chief competitors of the United States for South American 
trade are Great Britain and Germany. Their sales to most of the 
South American countries exceed those of the United States. They 
have been longer in the field and have provided themselves with an 
organization of trading houses, salesmen, steamships, banks — an 
investment dictated by the lessons of experience. Without the 
facilities that foreigners have provided, American trade could not 
have attained even its present proportions. For this service American 
trade has paid heavily. No special sacrifice was incurred in charges 
for the service of carriage and finance to our European competitors 
in sending finished products, while the bulk of American exports to 
South America consisted of raw materials and crude manufactures; 
only in comparatively recent years has the proportion of American 
finished manufactures increased. 
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COM PETITIVE ERA AT HAND. 

As American interests further invade the truly competitive field 
in Latin-American markets they must make an effort to sustain 
themselves at every point. A reconnoissance of the position of our 
competitors shows Great Britain intrenched behind a vast and wise 
investment, yielding in interest profits a sum that goes far toward 
the payment of its purchases.^ Germany, a newer rival, is less 
strongly fortified, but more active. The greatest change m South 
American commerce in the last 10 years has been the increase of 
the German proportion of that trade. This has been at Great 
Britain's expense and is due primarily to the reenforcement of the 
ubiquitous activities of the German salesman by the intensive 
organization of German industries by banks and by Government 
encouragement, as already described. Other European nations, 
although thev fall below the United States in volume of trade, have 
not neglected to strengthen their forces and to follow a logical policy. 

The united States alone, among the great powers, has pursued a 
fortuitous course dependent wholly upon the unaided individual 
enterprise of its manufacturers and traders. That, with the efficient 
assistance of the consular and diplomatic service, they have done so 
well is gratifying in itself, but inspiring in the compelling suggestion 
of what can be accomplished when supplied with all-American 
facilities. 

Although many American interests make no specific complaint 
regarding their accommodation by foreign banks, instances of its 
disadvantage are plentiful. Almost without exception Americans 
familiar with the South American field are confident that American 
banks, properly managed and with large resources, would vastly 
stimulate and effectively defend American trade. In the competi- 
tive era now at hand it behooves each aspirant for the rewards of the 
rich neutral markets to strengthen his position for the inevitable 
struggle. 

Germany is doing this. German manufacturers and traders rely 
for information upon their own banks. Needless to say, no vital 
credit, or other information, is given by a German to a British bank, 
or vice versa, unless for protection against a common danger. This 
does not apply, of course, to routine information. But tor a Ger- 
man bank to bolster up a British trading house with information 
obtained at great expense and pains would neutralize the purpose 
for which the German bank was established. British banks realize 
that the surrender of information to German houses aids the German 
advance upon the trade preserves created by British priority in the 
field and extended by the steady inflow of English gold. Keen com- 
petition has carried the German trade to its present position, so far 
as volume of sales is concerned, for the British have refused to follow 
the Germans to the full extent of their extension of credits. Germany 
is bending every effort to win further South American trade and 
has more to fear from the United States than from any other nation 
except Great Britain. Unless the German system reverses all prec- 
edents, its facilities will not be available for the aid of American 
competition. 
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AMERICAN DISADVANTAGES. 

American manufacturers and exporters possess no national facili- 
ties for financing export trade that at all approximate the resources 
of their rivals. If a manufacturer or exporter asks a bank in New 
York to discount a draft on a South American customer, the bank 
extends or denies the accommodation according to the standing of 
the manufacturer or exporter. The bank has little or no information 
of its own regarding the customer in South America. It must obtain 
the information through a European bank in South America, or that 
institution's agency in New York, or from one of the powerful native 
banks. A well-known American mercantile agency is steadily 
extending its business in South America, but mercantile information 
and banking information are somewhat different. 

This explains why American manufacturers have adopted the 
policy of demanding "cash against documents" at New York: and 
also why agencies of European banks have prospered at New York. 
These agencies provide the facilities for financing foreign business 
that would be possessed by an American bank if it were to maintain 
and develop South American branches. 

The "cash against documents" policy has protected American 
manufacturers 'ignorant of South American conditions, but it has 
not placed the export trade upon a cash basis. Credit is nearly 
always interposed between the manufacturer and the consumer. 
This may be done either by an exporting house at New York or by 
an importing house or bank in the country of destination. Where 
American banks have knowledge of the character and business envi- 
ronment of foreign customers, they extend reasonable credit. Canada 
and other near-by countries are evidences. But, as already said, no 
manufacturer, American or European, can afford for a prolonged 
period to tie up his capital in credits. He must have a quick turn- 
over. The European manufacturer has been enabled to do this either 
by recourse to the large European discount market for foreign paper 
or by leaving the financing of the over-sea sale to the mediation of an 
exporting house to whom the discount market is similarly available. 

The new Federal reserve act permits any national bank to accept 
drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon it and growing out of trans- 
actions involving the importation or exportation of goods and having 
not more than six months' sight to run. This will enable American 
banks to provide acceptances Dased on international trade, which can 
be bought and sold in any discount market in the world. Such paper 
is not dependent upon the credit or reputation of the drawer, but is 
good wherever the name of the accepting bank is known. Such 

Saper could be negotiated in London, Paris, Hamburg, Buenos Aires, 
io, Habana, or other such cities. Of course, Ajnerican banks, 
chartered under State laws, would have an equal opportunity to 
make acceptances. Since domestic acceptances are excluded by the 
Federal reserve act, State institutions would be able to deal in do- 
mestic acceptances as well as those based on international trade. 

HOW AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE IS FINANCED. 

The methods whereby American foreign trade is financed have 
been so comprehensively dealt with by Mr. Archibald J. Wolfe in a 
report on foreign credits (Special Agents Series No. 62, Bureau of 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce) that it is not necessary to review 
them m detail. Because the great South American countries are all 
remote from the United States they are, therefore, more subject to 
the American manufacturer's demand for "cash against documents' 1 
than Central American and West Indian countries. This policy, 
however^ does not wholly eliminate credit. Trading houses or 
commission merchants at New York frequently interpose credit by 
paying cash to the manufacturer and discounting their own 90-day 
sight drafts on the over-sea purchaser. The various American bants 
with foreign connections and the agencies in New York of the 
European banks doing business in South America offer a market 
for these drafts. The Danks in South America often assist the pur- 
chaser in meeting the draft at maturity. A quick turnover is im- 
perative. Hie bulk of the trade of the world is transacted through 
trading houses, and the credits for its accommodation are arranged 
by them. The use of commercial letters of credit is steadily increas- 
ing, and the transmission of money by cable is sometimes resorted 
to with great success where competition is keen. 

8BGBECT Of BILLS OP LADING. 

Whether the important information as to prices, miantities, etc., con- 
tained in a bill of lading is subject to disclosure to foreign rivals when 
the bill of lading attached to a draft is sold or given for collection to a 
foreign bank is a question widely discussed. Many persons insist 
that this danger is very real and that certain European industrial 
interests derive constant and important information as to the opera- 
tions of American business in South America. Repeated inquiries 
fail to elicit direct proof. The greater security of confidential in- 
formation is an advantage claimed by the advocates of the extension 
of the American banking system to tne new markets. 

COMMERCIAL METHODS. 

The foreign salesman is the best register of the needs of credit. 
The disadvantage under which American salesmen labor because of 
the lack of a purely American machinery for extending credit is 
clearly set forth in the statement of an experienced American sales- 
man, traveling on the west coast of South America. This shows how 
his European competitors are reinforced. His statement follows: 

In my opinion the only serious obstacle to the extension of American business in 
South America, at the present time, is the question of prices and terms. It is true 
that very often a salesman meets with a chilly reception from a customer because of 
some antagonistic article which the customer has read in the local press fostered largely 
by European influence. Personally I have, on numerous occasions, met with such 
opposition. But after explaining to such a merchant that I am interviewing him 
entirely on a business proposition, that I am not a politician and have no interest in 
politics, and am assuming that he, as a business man, is willing to view my proposition 
purely from a business man's point of view, he usually sees how ridiculous his position 
is in letting political opinions influence the conduct of his business. This makes it 
possible to talk business freely and without prejudice. In no instance do I recollect 
having lost any business — and this after a great many years of experience in South 
American countries — owing to racial or political prejudice. 

Where a man has the right price and is prepared to extend equal terms with European 
competitors he can' invariably get business. American goods are recognized all 
through Spanish America as being of a high standard of merit. 

The greatest difficulty in getting orders for American manufactures lies in the ques- 
tion of terms. It is commonly believed by American manufacturers that European 
houses give 9 and 12 months' credit. While this is true in theory the European man- 
ufacturer as a rule receives his cash as soon as he places his goods on board steamer. 
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It ib the special banking facilities which European manufacturers have that enable 
their customers to receive the benefit of 9 and 12 months' credit on their purchases. 

The system commonly in vogue is for the manufacturers ' salesman to grant cus- 
tomers 9 months' credit, but it is arranged that so soon as the goods are placed on the 
steamer the account begins to accumulate interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
and this interest is paid by the consignee, the manufacturer receiving the cash as 
above stated immediately upon surrendering to the bank the bill of lading. 

It commonly occurs that these merchants do not pay their draft upon maturity, 
and, as the bankers in Europe consider 6 per cent a good return upon their money, they 
are willing to have these terms extended to 12 months or even longer. Most of these 
bankB have branches in the country to which the goods are shipped, and are as well 
posted on the financial standing of the merchant as the manufacturers themselves. 
The consignee is willing to pay 6 per cent per annum for the use of this money, for, if 
he is obliged to borrow from a local bank or private institution, he will have to pay 
from 12 to 16 per centper annum. 

In contrast to this European system it is impossible to induce an American bank 
to discount a foreign draft for longer than 4 months. Many object to discounting 
drafts for longer than 90 days. If these drafts are not paid upon maturity, which in 
most cases they are not, American banks oblige the manufacturer to cover and where 
a manufacturer is doing business in Spanish America beyond his actual capitalization, 
he is, at any time, likely to be swamped by the necessity of covering outstanding 
unpaid drafts. The advantage a European manufacturer enjoys over an American 
competitor is self-evident, for whereas a small European manufacturer, say, of $100,000 
capital, can do a turnover of $1,000,000 or more in the export trade, a small American 
manufacturer in the same line of business could not safely finance an export business 
much beyond his actual capitalization. 

American salesmen whom I meet are as well equipped, as a rule, as their European 
competitors. The only mistake many American manufacturers make is in sending 
to Spanish American countries salesmen who are not conversant with the Spanish 
language and are not in sympathy with the people and their institutions, because 
they do not understand them. 

The question of packing has been discussed until it is threadbare and is something 
that nobody raises nowadays in the trade except European competitors, who bring 
it forward against American manufacturers when they have nothing more tangible 
to present. 

If our manufacturers would handle their business in Spanish America along the 
lines they do at home, advertise their wares judiciously and intelligently to the 
consumer, send out wide-awake salesmen who know the language and people and are 
prepared to meet their competi tors' prices and terms, these markets are theirs. And all 
this shallow talk about racial prejudice and antagonism to the Monroe doctrine, bad 
packing, etc., standing in the way of extension of American trade, will go up in smoke 
as it deserves. These merchants, as a rule, are good, commonsense business men, 
with keen business instinct and can see a dollar as far as the next man. When our 
American manufacturers are prepared to offer them something that it is to their interest 
to take up, they will take it up, and sentiment will play no more part in their decision 
than it does with a merchant at home. They are accustomed to decide these questions 
on their merits and do not buy from Germany or England because they love these 
people. If their business relations depended materially upon sentiment they would 
not ouy from any foreign country. 

A SOUTHERN BANK'S VIEW. 

While New York is the foreign banking center of the United States, 
other ports bear an important relation to over-sea business. Because 
of New Orleans' proximity to the southern republics and its natural 
advantages as an outlet for exports to South America, as well as 
its large coffee importations from Brazil, a prominent New Orleans 
bank (Whitney-Central National Bank) was asked for an opinion on 
certain phases of the foreign banking problem. The questions and 
answers are herewith reproduced: 

Q. What is the total amount transferred between New Orleans and foreign markets 
ria London, Hamburg, or Paris, for payment of exports and imports? 

A. The total amount of foreign bills representing exports, handled by New 
Orleans, is approximately $160,000,000. The total amount of foreign credits used 
for the importation of merchandise is approximately 150,000,000. 
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Q. Do New Orleans bankers carry accountB in London bankB to facilitate the pay- 
ment for purchases made by their customers abroad, or do they depend for this service 
upon theu New York banks, who in turn draw on London? 

A. New Orleans bankers carry accounts in London, Paris, Berlin, and Antwerp. 

Q. Is the present method of paying for foreign purchases by drafts on London 
satisfactory? 

A. The present method is satisfactory as far as general convenience is concerned. 

Q. If American banks were established in South America would they provide a 
more direct and economical channel of payment for New Orleans than the present 
system via London? 

A. If American banks were established in South America they would provide a 
means of payment which would be more satisfactory for American bankers; but it is 
doubtful if it would be equally satisfactory to the South American merchants and 
bankers. It surely would not be until such time as acceptances of American banks 
were as readily discountable in South American markets as are acceptances on London. 
In other words, a coffee credit issued on Brazil by an American bank on itself, or one 
of its American correspondents, would have to find as ready sale to bankers in Brazil, 
and they in turn would have to find as ready and as low a discount facility on such 
bills as they now enjoy when drawn on London. 

Q. Is it possible to estimate the saving to New Orleans which would result from 
payment and collection on American purchases and sales in South America through 
American banks with American exchange, as compared with the present method 
of payment with London exchange? 

A. The saving would be about equal to the amount paid London bankers for accept- 
ances, or approximately one-fourth per cent on the volume of business handled. 

Q. Would the establishment of more direct financial relations with South American 
markets, through the creation of American banks therein, contribute to the increase 
of the export and import business of New Orleans? 

A. We think it would. 

Q. Are New Orleans exporters able to obtain satisfactory credit information from 
South American banks? Do their European competitors get better credit informa- 
tion from banks of their own nationality doing business and maintaining branches 
in South America? 

A. We have not as vet done sufficient business with South America to answer 
this question satisfactorily. This bank has exceptional facilities for obtaining infor- 
mation in Central America and thus far we have had no difficulty in satisfying our- 
selves fully. 

Q. Can New Orleans exporters expect to command satisfactory credit information 
from European banks for use in increasing sales of American competitive manufac- 
tures in markets now largely held by British and German manufacturers or trading 
houses? 

A. Our foreign correspondents have never declined to furnish us with satisfactory 
information. 

Q. Can you give any instance or instances of particular advantage gained by Euro- 
pean manufacturers, exporters, or salesmen in South America through being closely 
backed by a bank of their own nationality? 

A. I believe it will be of considerable advantage to American exporters and sales- 
men in South America if a bank of their own nationality were available to them for 
its influence and for credit information, as well as convenience. 

Q. Can you cite loss of trade to New Orleans through lack of such facilities behind 
American manufacturers, export houses, or salesmen? 

A. There is some loss of trade arising from inability to furnish credit upon the same 
terms as foreign houses. 

EFFECT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT ON BANKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

From the evidence presented in the preceding pages certain con- 
clusions must already nave presented themselves plainly to the busi- 
ness man. It is obvious that various kinds of banking must be car- 
ried on by an institution adapted to assist American trade in 
South America. Its business, like that of European banks in South 
America, could not be limited to strictly commercial banking. 
In the Federal reserve act, however, it was intended to restrict 
the new system to rediscounts on paper arising out of mercan- 
tile transactions, and paper based on investment securities would not 
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be admitted. It seems evident, therefore, that the framers of the new 
act in the provisions for branches in foreign countries did not fully 
realize the kind of banking that must necessarily be carried on in 
South America. The new act, as already said, permits the establish- 
ment of branches of national banks in foreign countries. Piesuma- 
bly, these brandies would be restricted to the same kind of business 
as that of the parent bank. If this interpretation be correct, it does 
not seem likely that the new act will mucn facilitate credits to Ameri- 
can business men in South America. Moreover, the new act requires 
a considerable capital to be set aside for each branch: and separate 
reports for each branch must be made to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Examinations must also be submitted to. Such restrictions are 
evidently intended to secure compliance with the act in regard to the 
kinds of banking done. 

All through the pages of this report, and especially in those dealing 
with German over-sea activities, it has been plain that banking serv- 
ices were intimately connected with loans to Governments and cities, 
with industrial investments, which would not come under the opera- 
tion of the Federal reserve act. The conclusion, therefore, seems 
irresistible that the banking facilities demanded for the South Amer- 
ican trade would have to be provided by some institutions outside 
the Federal reserve system. Consequently, the large State banks and 
trust companies receiving their charters from some State of the United 
States aie the institutions to which South American trade must look 
for assistance in order that American business men should get the 
same facilities as Germans and Englishmen receive from their own 
banks established for the encouragement of foreign trade. 

In concluding this report, I desire to acknowledge with appreciation 
and thanks the valuable assistance that I have had from Mr. Robert 
H. Patchin. 

o 
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63d Congbess, ) SENATE. j Document 

3d Session. f "j No. 660. 



EXPORTATION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 



LETTER 



FROM 



THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

TRANSMITTING, 

IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLUTION OF DECEMBER 7, 1014, 
INFORMATION RELATIVE TO WHAT EXTENT ARMS AND MUNI- 
TIONS OF WAR HAVE BEEN EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE BELLIGERENT NATIONS ABROAD. 



December 19, 1914.— Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



Department of Commerce, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, December 18, 1914- 
Sir: I beg to transmit herewith a statement in response to the 
following resolution adopted by the Senate on December 7, 1914: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, directed to inform 
the Senate whether, and to what extent, arms, ammunition, artillery, and other 
similar munitions of war have been exported from the United States to each of the 
belligerent nations in the present war, and to Canada, for each month from the 1st 
of August to the 1st of December. 

Also, that he inform the Senate to what extent contracts with American concerns 
are now being executed for the manufacture and exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and artillery, and that said statements be so far as possible in detail. 

Also, that he inform the Senate as to the normal and natural exportation of said 
articles and munitions of war during times of peace. 

Ill response to the first and third items of the resolution a state- 
ment is presented (as Exhibit 1) which shows the exports of domes- 
tic cartridges, gunpowder, and firearms to the countries specified in 
the resolution, together with the exports to all foreign countries. 
The figures relate to the fiscal years ending June 30, 1913 and 1914, 
and the three months, August, September, and October, 1914. It 
is regretted that complete returns lor the month of November have 
not yet been receivea from the collectors of customs. As soon as 
those statements have been received and collated statistics covering 
the month of November will be forwarded to you. 
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It is noted that the resolution calls for a statement of the exports 
of "arms, ammunition, and artillery." Under the official schedule 
which governs the classification of exports it is not practicable to 
distinguish between regulation small arms and cannon, mortars, and 
other artillery, or to separate firearms intended for purposes of war 
from sporting arms, since all of these kinds are reported under the 
single heading, "firearms." Likewise the official schedule makes no 
separation between explosives intended for war purposes and those 
used industrially. It is believed, however, that cartridges and gun- 
powder most nearly correspond to the term "ammunition" men- 
tioned in the resolution, and they have therefore been included in the 
table. Dynamite and other explosives, while shown separately in 
the export statistics, are excluded from tne table because they consist 
of articles used chiefly for industrial purposes rather than for pur- 
poses of war. 

Regarding the second item of the Senate's inquiry, i. e., to what 
extent contracts with American concerns are now bemg executed for 
the manufacture and exportation of arms, ammunition, and artillery, 
I regret to state that I am unable to furnish the desired information, 
for the following reasons: (1) The department is not in possession of 
the statistics requested. It is not required by statute (nor would it 
be practicable) for it to be advised of every contract entered into by 
American concerns for the manufacture of articles for interstate or 
foreign shipment. (2) I have been informed by the Director of the 
Census that there are at least 15,000 concerns in the United States 
operating plants which, either in their present state or with a slight 
cnange of equipment, would be capable of producing arms, ammuni- 
tion, or artillery. To interview all these concerns, either through the 
medium of department representatives or by mail, would be an under- 
taking very much in the nature of the taking of a census, and would 
require the employment of a force for which the department has not 
the necessary funds available. Moreover, it is quite likely that a 
large proportion of the concerns interviewed would decline to supply 
the information referred to, and, so far as I am aware, there is no 
statute under which they could be compelled to do so. Under the 
circumstances, I am satisfied that it would be futile for this depart- 
ment to inaugurate any such inquiry. 
Respectfully, 

William C. Redfield, 

Secretary. 

Hon. James Marion Baker, 

Secretary United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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EXPORTATION OF MUNITIONS OP WAB. 3 

Exhibit 1. 

Exports of domestic cartridges, gunpowder, and firearms from the United States to the 
specified countries during the fiscal years ending June SO, 1913 and 1914, and the months 
of August, September, and October, 1914. 



Countries. 



Cartridges. Gunpowder. Firearms. 



Twelve months ending Jane, 1913. 



Twelve months ending June, 1914. 



Cartridges. Gunpowder. Firearms. 



Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Russia in Europe. . 
Turkey in Europe. 
United Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Japan 



Dollars. 

17 

16,967 

8,841 

29,467 

437 



Pounds. 



14,230 



68,293 

327,756 

1,169 



173,174 



Total for coun- 
tries specified . 
AD other countries 

Total to all 
countries 



452,947 
2,204,159 



187,404 
962,327 



2,657,106 



1,149,731 



Dollars. 



9,410 



96,801 



Dollars. 

2,161 

56,847 

45,321 

208,948 

8,056 

1,099 

110,752 

679,784 

26,184 



Dollars. 

319 

8,291 

6,033 

36,792 

437,504 

1,551 

72,233 

374,811 

895 



Pounds. 



14,410 
88,697 



106,211 
271,912 



1,139,152 
2,832,720 



938,489 
2,583,044 



103,107 

886,278 



378,123 



3,971,872 



3,521,533 



989,385 



Dollars. 



12,350 
46,628 



Dollars. 

889 

41,294 

24,745 

229,634 

180,120 

2,828 

114,248 

529,528 

14,109 



58,978 , 1,137,395 
188,222 2,304,902 



247,200 3,442,297 



Countries. 



August, 1914. 



Car- 
tridges. 



Gunpowder. 



Fire- 
arms. 



September, 1914. 



Car- 
tridges. 



Gunpowder. 



Fire- 
arms. 



France 

United Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Japan 



Dollars. 



Pounds. 



19,111 

37,756 

40 



14,079 



Total for countries 

specified 

All other countries 



56,707 
97,173 



14,079 
16,869 



Total to all countries. . 



154,030 



30,948 



Dollars. 



8,299 



Dollars. 

1,898 

14,646 

57,173 

980 



Dollars. 



Pounds. 



214,401 
28,430 



400 



8,299 
8,522 



74,697 
133,947 



242,831 
179, 151 



400 
192,637 



16,821 



203,644 



421,982 



193,037 



Dollars. 



Dollars. 



149 



41,312 

56,911 

96 



149 
65,316 



98,318 
103,238 



65,465 



201,556 



October, 1914. 



Countries. 



Cartridges. 



Gunpowder. 



Firearms. 



France 

United Kingdom. 

Canada 

Japan 



Dollars. 
383,250 
700,699 
20,825 



Pounds. 



1,744 
250 



Total for countries specified . 
All other countries 



1,104,774 
347,966 



1,994 
88, OSS 



Total to all countries. 



1,452,740 



90,982 



Dollars. 



914 
200 



Dollars. 

392,812 

86,183 

60,257 

108 



1,114 
23,231 



639,360 
152,786 



24,395 



692,146 
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68d Congress, ) SENATE. ( Doo. 660. 

3d Session. ) J Part 2. 



EXPORTATTONS OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 



LETTER 



FROM 



THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

TRANSMITTING, 

IN PTJBTHEB RESPONSE TO A SENATE BE SOLUTION OF DECEMBER 
7, 1914, A MEMORANDUM SHOWING THE EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 
CARTRIDGES, GUNPOWDER, AND FIREARMS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES TO SPECIFIED COUNTRIES DURING THE MONTH .OF 
NOVEMBER, 1914. 



January 18, 1915.—- Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed as part 2 of Senate 

Document No. 660. 



Department of Commerce, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, January 15, 1915. 
Sir: With further reference to the resolution adopted by the 
Senate on December 7, 1914, referred to in Senate Document No. 660, 
Sixty-third Congress, third session, the department takes pleasure in 
transmitting herewith a memorandum showing the exports of 
domestic cartridges, gunpowder, and firearms from the United States 
to specified countries during the month of November, 1914. 
Very truly, yours, 

William C. Redfield, 

Secretary. 
Hon. James Marion Baker, 

Secretary United States Senate, 

Washington, D. O. 
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EXPOBTATIONS OF MUNITIONS OF WAB. 



Export* of domestic cartridge*, gunpowder, and firearm* from the United States to specified 
countries during the month of November, 1914- 



Countries 


Cartridges. 


on powder. 


Firearms. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Franc* , 


1336,411 

649,015 

17,542 


Pound*. 




180,242 

85,455 

96,668 

18 


Unftfi Kingdom 






Canada.... T 


13,825 


15,953 


Japan 


Russia hi Asia T , , , , .... 








625,000 










Total for specified countries 


1,002,968 
228,267 


13,825 
79.239 


5,953 
18.G34 


887,383 


All othwr countries . , r , . T , , , r 


307,127 








Total to all countries. . 


1,231,235 


03,064 


24,587 


1,194,510 
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NATIONAL FOREST RESERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 



LETTER FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR 

TRANSMITTING 

THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1914 




DECEMBER 22, 1914.— Referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game and ordered to be printed, with illustrations 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

1914 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



National Forest Reservation Commission, 

Washington, D. C, December 19, 1914. 
Sib: In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to 
the lands being acquired and the procedure adopted, it is requested 
that in addition to the usual number of copies printed there be printed 
an additional 1,000 copies. 
Very respectfully, 

LlNDLBY M. GABRISON, 

Secretary of War, President. 
The President of the Senate. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 



The act of March 1, 1911, which created the National Forest 
Reservation Commission and authorized the acquisition of lands by 
the United States on the watersheds of navigable streams, appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1910, $1,000,000, and for each of the fiscal 
years 1911 to 1915, inclusive, $2,000,000. inasmuch as these moneys 
were appropriated by fiscal years and were not made available until 
expended, the appropriation for the year 1910 never became avail- 
able. Owing to the limited time during which the appropriation for 
the year 1911 was available nearly all of that years appropriation 
reverted to the Treasury. Appropriations for the years 1912 to 1915, 
by amendment to the act, have been made available until expended. 

The lands approved for purchase by this commission to June 30, 
1914, aggregate 1,104,529 acres. These were approved at an average 
price of $5.03 per acre. The total amount involved in the purchases 
is $5,560,202.21, exclusive of the costs of examinations ana surveys. 
In the fiscal year 1912, 287,698 acres were approved, at an average 
price of $5.65 per acre; in 1913, 425,717 acres, at $4.71 per acre; and in 
1914, 391,114 acres at $4.96 per acre. 

Purchases have been made in 15 localities or purchase areas in the 
States of Georgia, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Purchase areas have also 
been designated in Alabama, Maine, and Maryland, but no purchases 
have as yet been approved within these States. 

The following table shows the program which has been undertaken 
and the results accomplished. Part I, consisting of the first four 
columns, gives information concerning the areas in which purchases 
are being made. Part II gives the acreage approved for purchase 
within each State, the average price paid, and the total amount 
involved, with detailed information with respect to each county, 
watershed, and purchase area. Part III pertains to the lands which 
have been acquired and paid for. The acreage, the amount paid, and 
the average cost are shown, as well as the location of the lands by 
States, counties, watersheds, and purchase areas. 

* 
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NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION. 9 

It will be noted from the figures in the table that the acreage ac- 
quired is small as compared with the acreage approved for purchase. 
This is due to the delay in settlement incident to the survey and title 
examination of the tracts and to the time required to put the titles 
into shape to be acceptable to the United States or to carry through 
condemnation proceedings when such are necessary. 

After lands are approved for purchase every effort is made to com- 
plete the transaction as quickly as possible on account of the hardship 
to the vendor should he have to wait unnecessarily long for his money. 
With as little delay as possible the Secretary of Agriculture enters 
into a purchase agreement with the vendor and thereafter the survey 
and title examination are made. On June 30! 1914, surveys had been 
completed for 624,229.53 acres. Surveys were nearing completion 
on 145,976 acres more. Title examinations by the field title attorneys 
were in progress on 112,165 acres and had been completed on 368,- 
614.21 acres, of which 190,755.20 had been acquired, 2,780 acres had 
been approved by the Department of Justice and were awaiting 
settlement, 60,665 acres were under condemnation. 

The procedure is now so shaped that tracts which are free from 
title delects or nearly so can usually be paid for in from 6 to 8 months 
after approval for purchase. Longer delay in settlement in almost 
all oases is due to defects or condition of title which in some instances 
can only be overcome by condemnation proceedings. It has been 
urged that the Government should pay interest in cases where settle- 
ment is much delayed. We believe it would be highly undesirable to 
do so. To nay interest in such cases would put a premium upon 
defective titles and work out chiefly to the advantage of the owner 
who gives no assistance toward putting his title into good condition 
or hastening the conveyance. 

CHARACTER OF LANDS WHICH ARE BEING ACQUIRED AKD METHODS OF 

VALUATION. 

Of the 1,104,529 acres which have been approved forpurchase, 
342,061 acres, or 31 per cent, are virgin timberlands. Tne forest 
consists of a mixed growth of hardwoods with pine and hemlock in 
the Southern Appalachians and hardwoods and spruce in the White 
Mountains. Much of the timber is now salable at stumpage prices 
fully equal to those paid. Cut over and culled lands comprise 535,845 
acres, or 48 per cent. On some of these the merchantable timber 
has been completely removed. On others only the more valuable 
kinds and sizes of trees have been cut, leaving much valuable material. 
The merchantable timber has been reserved for limited periods by 
the vendors on 118,533 acres, or 11 per cent. In all such cases a 
limit of size has been fixed below which trees shall not be cut and 
regulations have been agreed to which will preserve the young timber 
and protect the tract from fire and other damage, xhe approved 
lands include altogether 18,353 acres, or 2 per cent, of abandoned 
farm land. Some of this land has been abandoned for years and is 
slowly reverting to forest. Most of it is so steep that it never should 
have been cleared, but here and there are small tracts suitable for 
farming or grazing. The only remaining class of land is that which 
is barren or covered by a nonmerchantable growth of timber. This 
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10 NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION. 

class includes 89,737 acres, or 8 per cent of the total area, and consists 
mainly of mountain tops or high rocky ledges. 

In valuing tracts to determine the prices to be offered for them 
the procedure in all cases has been to carefully cruise the timber and 
appraise its value, taking into consideration quantity, quality, dis- 
tance from market, and cost of operation. A separate appraisal is 
made of the land. Improvements have been valued only where 
they were considered to be useful to the Government and mineral 
rights only when it was considered inadvisable to leave them out- 
standing. No value has been placed upon water power or intangible 
elements, such as scenery or prominence of situation. 

In the period during which purchases have gone on land prices 
have varied but little. Cut-over lands of similar condition and 
location were acquired at approximately the same price in 1914 as in 
1912. There appears to be no reason for much variation in this 
class of land except as it may be valuable for grazing, fruit growing, 
or some other use. Land that has been seriously damaged by fire 
is to be had at about $1 per acre less than land which has not been 
burned. 

Neither have stumpage prices varied much for the classes of timber 
which have been acquired. They were slightly higher in 1913 than 
in 1912, but in 1914 dropped back to about the 1912 level. Most of 
the large bodies of valuable timber are strongly held and are not to 
be purchased below their real value. 

An objection which was at one time raised to this policy of acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government was that the Government could not 
acquire land at reasonable prices; that it would find that the land 
had been picked up in advance by speculators whose interference could 
not be eliminated. This difficulty, although encountered to some 
extent at the start, was overcome by adhering strictly to the policy 
of buying only at reasonable prices and refusing to buy tracts held 
under option for an advance in price. 

RESTRICTION OP PURCHASES. 

The underlying purpose of the act of March 1, 1911, is the acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government of sufficient areas of mountainous 
nonagricultural lands on the watersheds of navigable streams to be 
influential in protecting those watersheds from the bad effects of 
forest fires and the unwise timber cutting and clearing. The purpose 
of the law restricts materially the activities to be carried on. Even 
in the mountainous sections of the country conditions exist which 
limit the areas of land- to be acquired. In some localities it is the 
presence of farm land. Again the prevalence of coal and other min- 
erals removes from the possibility of purchase millions of acres of 
mountainous or hilly lands the surface of which is necessarily held to 
facilitate mining operations. The policy of some of the States to 
acquire and hold for forest purposes their wild mountain lands makes 
it unlikely that the Federal Government will ever be permitted to 
purchase lands in those States, since under the Federal statute no 
purchases may be made until the State in which the land lies has 
given its consent through legislative action. It is the policy of many 
corporations, companies, and individuals to hold permanently large 
bodies of mountam land for their timber or other resources. These 
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NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION. 11 

conditions taken collectively are so extensive as to restrict within 
somewhat narrow limits the lands available and desirable for purchase 
by the Federal Government. 

From the beginning of purchases in the Appalachian Mountains 
the plan has been followed of restricting purchases to localities of 
especial strategic importance. The 21 purchase areas named in the 
table on pages 6-8 are based on many years' study by the Geologi- 
cal Survey and the Forest Service and include very important sections 
of the principal watersheds of the Appalachian Kegion. These pur- 
chase areas are shown on the maps wnich accompany this report. It 
is not intended nor would it be advisable to acquire au the lands within 
these areas. It will be sufficient to acquire tracts of suitable size as 
units of forest administration. These will become demonstration 
forests and centers of influence for forest protection and proper 
utilization. Although comparatively small m total area their in- 
fluence will be far reaching and we believe they will lead to forest con- 
servation over very large areas of land held in private ownership. 

Purchases have been begun in 15 of the areas. By purchasing in 
a number at the same time it has been possible to make greater head- 
way and to secure better prices than if purchases were limited to one 
or two. In any particular area there are times when little headway 
can be made and other times when it is possible to make great progress. 
Only by having a number of areas can fairly steady progress fee made. 
Another great advantage of carrying on purchases in a number of 
areas at once is that competition and better prices can be secured. 
The lack of purchases in six of the purchase areas is due to the fact 
that until now it has not been possible to obtain lands in the acreage 
wanted and at prices considered reasonable. 

IMPROVEMENT AND USE OF ACQUIRED LANDS. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized by law to protect 
and administer the acquired lands as national forests. Bearing in 
mind that the protection of the mountain watersheds can best be 
accomplished by maintaining a thriving forest upon the land, it will 
be the purpose to keep the timber growing permanently upon all 
portions which can not otherwise be utilized without permitting 
erosion or in other ways menacing the flow of the streams. 

The virgin timber which is being acquired contains many trees 
that are overmature and becoming defective, the stands partially 
cut over have remaining certain kinds of timber that were not util- 
ized at the time of lumbering. These lands, where there is sale for 
the timber at fair prices^ will be given an improvement cutting which 
will remove this deteriorating material as well as such mature 
growth as can be spared from the forest without impairing its pro- 
tective influence. Where cutting is to be done the timber mil be sold 
on the stump to the highest bidder and cut under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The full development of the forest will require the construction of 
roads, trails, and telephones on the lands owned by the Government, 
to connect with those supplying the general public. Already the 
work of constructing these improvements has begun. Ninety-two 
miles of roadway, 520 miles of trail, and 25 miles of telephone line 
have been constructed. This work can be still further extended as 
soon as proceeds from timber sales begin to come in, since 10 per 
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cent of the proceeds of such sales is specifically set apart by law for 
road and trail construction. 

Roads, trails, and telephones will greatly facilitate the protection 
of the Government's land from fire. Fire causes such damage in the 
regions where lands are being acquired that the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment for developing a maximum forest can not be carried out 
until fires are entirely controlled. Great progress is being made. 
On the lands purchased or under contract during the fiscal year 
1913 only 3,600 acres were burned over, whereas it was not uncommon 
in past years for 10 to 20 per cent of such areas to burn over a season. 

With the Government lands being developed f or intensive timber 
production other forms of use become possible in larger degree. The 
range can be more completely utilized, the water resources will be 
more readily available to the public, and the general use of the 
mountains will be increased. The public greatly appreciates the 
opportunity to go into the highlands tor health, pleasure, and recrea- 
tion. Many of the tracts which are being acquired present very 
attractive scenery and afford delightful places in which to travel or 
rest. Some of the most attractive spots being in remote situations 
have been inaccessible, but the roads and trails which are being built 
will make it easier to reach them. Opportunity for camping is in- 
creased. Those who desire permanent camp sites may obtain them 
on payment of reasonable annual fees. Other special uses which do 
not injure the forest are likewise permitted. Demands for such uses 
have already started in considerable volume and are being encouraged. 

ADVANTAGES OF GOVERNMENT FORESTS TO THE REGION AND 

COUNTRY. 

Since the uses of the acquired lands are beginning to take form it is 
becoming clear that the forests are to serve the region in a number 
of important wajs. By definite plan they have been widely distrib- 
uted over the mountain region. Perhaps their greatest use is in the 
control of forest fires. Every effort is made to suppress fires on the 
Government lands. All improvements and all the force employed 
are in part or wholly for this purpose. The Government force m anv 
community is also ready to cooperate with the State and local officials 
and other landowners where they can do so without expense to the 
Government in keeping fire out of entire communities. A great num- 
ber of landowners are now coming to believe in fire protection and 
they welcome the Government's aid in a program that they them- 
selves would not be able successfully to carry out. 

The forests are also to serve as practical demonstrations of forestry 
or the production of successive crops of timber. The methods of 
forestry are new and demonstrations are necessary in this field as in 
all branches of agriculture. Certain timberland owners are beginning 
already to follow the example of the Government in limiting the cut 
so as to save the young trees and in reauiring clean utilisation so as 
to leave the stand in good growing condition. 

Government ownership and management of extensive forest areas 
in the eastern mountains will further benefit the region in providing 
encouragement and aid for the mountain people in rightly using the 
resources of the region. The Government's undertaking is such that 
its representatives must mingle largely with the local people and have 
constant dealings with them. Of some it is buying land, others are 
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employed in constructing trails and telephones or as forest guards. 
Still others are becoming timber contractors, buying small quantities 
of timber and cutting it under Government supervision. 

The manner in which the Government forests will be handled will 
call for numerous small timber contractors living near at hand and 
working in the timber business all or a portion of the year. Some of 
these may desire to live on Government land, in which case they will 
be given every opportunity to develop comfortable homes ana use 
the available cleared patches for their gardens and crops. The 
forest will thus be made permanent and thriving forest communities 
will be built up. 

In considering the advantages of these forests to the local com- 
munities it should be remembered that 25 per cent of the proceeds 
goes back to the counties concerned for school and road purposes and 
that an additional 10 per cent is to be spent on roads and trails 
within the forests under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The aid thus secured must in the future be of large assistance in those 
counties which will contain extensive areas of Government land. 

Of the advantages here pointed out some are local, others regional 
or national. But if the results are to be as stated there will come to 
the Nation the added advantage of a large and important region 
turned to its natural use and made permanently productive. This 
should be true of the Appalachian region in so far as it is chiefly 
adapted to the production of forest. The soil will be held in place on 
the most critical portions of the watersheds, giving navigable streams 
a large measure of protection. So far as the watersheds comprise 
agricultural lands there can be little or no protection to the streams 
under this program. Soil on fields which are to be farmed perma- 
nently must be kept in place by proper methods of tillage. The 
program here considered covers only the areas that need to be retained 
m permanent forest. 

WHAT WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH THB FBSSBNT APPROPRIATION 
AND WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 

There remains unexpended from the appropriation for 1914 an 
estimated balance of some $95,655, which, with the appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1915, is available for additional pur- 
chases. With this amount it will be possible to acquire at least 
300,000 acres, giving a total to be acquired with present appropria- 
tions of some 1.400,000 acres. Had it been possible to use also the 
$3,000,000, which was appropriated for the fiscal years 1910 and 1911, 
the area acquired would nave amounted to about 2,000,000 acres. 

The commission profoundly believes that the practicability and 
wisdom of this policy of land purchases by the Federal Government 
has been fully demonstrated. Experience has proved that it is 
entirely practicable for the Government to acquire lands of the char- 
acter desired at the headwaters of the navigable rivers and that they 
may be obtained at reasonable prices and in areas of sufficient sifce 
for successful administration as national forests. By the employ- 
ment of condemnation where titles are defective a safe title may be 
vested in the United States. 

The wisdom of the Government's acquiring and permanently hold- 
ing for forest purposes extensive bodies of land at the headwaters of 
the great rivers is becoming more and more clear. Far-reaching 
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good will result in safeguarding the streams from erratic flow and in 
protecting the watersheds from destructive erosion to which they 
are subject when unwisely cleared. A basis will be afforded for per- 
manent industries in regions which otherwise are in danger of ceasing 
to be productive and <tf becoming a menace to the navigable rivers 
and to the communities situated upon them. 

The appropriations which were made have been sufficient to start 
the work and make very substantial progress. Through the care 
exercised in making purchases the lands acquired are so well situated 
for administration and use that even should appropriations cease 
considerable good would be accomplished. But the program should 
not cease at this point. It should go further. However, the com- 
mission does not look upon the program as being indefinite as to 
appropriations, but rather as requiring appropriations through a 
number of years. In a report to Congress December 11, 1907, the 
Secretary of Agriculture expressed the opinion that by the ownership 
of 5,000,000 acres in the southern Appalachians and 600,000 acres in 
the White Mountains the Government could lead the wayto the right 
management and use of the southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain regions. The commission, after an experience of more than three 
years in making purchases, regards that view as being entirely sound. 
We do not now believe it wilTbe necessary to acquire larger areas to 
accomplish the purposes of the act in the southern Appalachian and 
White Mountains. In the view of the commission the acquisition of 
these areas should be considered as the present working program. 

Although to this time purchases have been limited to the southern 
Appalachians and White Mountains, experience indicates the advis- 
ability of undertaking purchases before long in the Ozark Mountains 
in Arkansas, and possibly in certain other mountainous sections. 
Such purchases, however, would be on a small scale as compared with 
those in the Appalachian region. 

HOW THE PROGRAM SHOULD BB WOBKBD OUT. 

It is the judgment of this commission that the work can best be 
done under appropriations covering periods of five y;ears each, the 
appropriations becoming available annually and remaining available 
until expended, as is now the case. Experience has shown that it is 
entirely impracticable to attempt to do this work under appropria- 
tions which expire with the fiscal year. That plan was fully tried 
and it had to be changed through an amendment to the act. It is 
likewise of the utmost importance that appropriations be continued 
through periods of not less than five years. Regularity of appro- 
priations, which in this work is of the utmost importance, can best be 
secured in that way. When this work was begun its requirements 
were such that well-trained men were not available. A force of 
timber cruisers, title examiners, and surveyors had to be assembled 
and trained as experts, a task which required some two years. It 
would be most unfortunate to have to disband this force in case 
funds were not appropriated for any given year. If purchases were 
suspended during any year it would also require much time and 
expense to get under way again the negotiations that would be 
broken off. Many of the cruises and examinations which would 
have been made and which would not have resulted in purchases 
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would have to be made over again. From every point of view it is 
highly desirable that appropriations continue without interruption. 

It is to be emphasized that the Congress established this project 
upon the basis of an appropriation of $11,000,000. Instead of 
hastening into purchases in order to utilize an annual appropriation, 
which would have been unbusinesslike and resulted in loss to the 
Government, the commission adopted the more conservative policy 
of making purchases only after full information had been secured in 
regard to each tract and reasonable prices had been obtained. By so 
doing it established the work upon a sound basis, but $3,000,000 of 
the money which had been appropriated reverted to the Treasury. 
This $3,000,000 will have to oe reappropriated, if the work is to be 
carried as far as the Congress intended under the first appropriation. 

In the judgment of the members of the commission the work should 
be carried forward in a steady, systematic way until the program 
is completed. Since the existing appropriations cease with the fiscal 
year 1915, it is accordingly recommended that action be taken by the 
Congress during the present session to extend the appropriations at 
the current rate of $2,000,000 per year until and including the fiscal 
year 1920. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 
in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914: 

Appropriation : " National Forest Reservation Commission " $26, 000. 00 

Expenditures for fiscal year ended June 30, 1914: 

Salaries $150.00 

Equipment 60.00 

Furniture 270.40 

Freight, express, and drayage 77 

Total 48L17 

Unexpended balance, Aug. 31, 1914 24,518.83 

Outstanding liabilities, Aug. 31, 1914 

Balance to revert to Treasury 24,518.83 

Appropriation: "Acquisition of land for protection -of watersheds of 
navigable streams' 1 2,000,000.00 

Unexpended balance from fiscal year 1913, available July 1, 1913 (see 
Report of the National Forest Reservation Commission, for the fiscal 
year 1913, Senate Doc. No. 307, 63d Cong., 2d sen.) 3,002,563.26 

Repayments to the credit of the appropriation during the fiscal year 
1914 118.63 

Total available for fiscal year 1914 5,002,681.89 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1914 839, 653. 59 

Unexpended balance available for further disbursement, July 1, 1914. . 4, 163, 028. 30 

Against the unexjpended balance of July 1, 1914,. there 
were existing liabilities in the form of executed con- 
tracts for the purchase of lands amounting to |3, 321, 100. 43 

Lands which had been approved for purchase but for 
which the contracts for purchase had not been executed 
June 30, 1914, amounted approximately to 746, 271. 88 

Total outstanding encumbrances 4, 067, 372. 31 

Available balance for encumbrances in fiscal year beginning July 1, 1914 95, 655. 99 
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Analytii of expenditure during ftical yem 1914. 



Oasslfioatlon. 


Forest 
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Solioltort 
Offloe. 


Geological 
Burvej. 


Purchase 
of lands. 


TotaL 


flsUriai.. 


$118,264.16 
33,86a 21 
13,167.04 


138,830184 
0,071.47 


•ML 67 
306.76 


""Viii'si" 


8147,366. 67 


TraTel, station, and field expense 


43,173.30 




13,157.04 
64.76 


Stationery.'. . . . ', 


64.76 

136.00 

6.80 

4.44 

300l24 






Rent....". 


84.30 

361.80 

4,109.61 

30,791.70 

108.00 






2ia» 


Telegraph, telephone! end postage. . * . , . 






367.60 


Freight^ eiprew, uid'drajam...T. - . r T . - , . . 


1.60 
43.78 




4,116.46 
21.034.76 


MbdeUaneotu supplies , aervibes, eta 
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108.00 


Lends........... 






610,346.84 


610,346.84 












Total a...... 


100,637.70 


88,393.64 


441. 66 


610,390.60 


839,663.69 
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MORE EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP 

THROUGH DIRECT TRAINING FOR IT IN THE SCHOOLS. 



[Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Owen to the bill (H. R. 19009) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for otherpurposes: Insert the following: " For investigation and promotion of efficient instruc- 
tion in citizenship, including personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $25,000."] 



A 8TATEMBHT BY WIL80H L. GILL, LL. B. 



American Patriotic League. 

Incorporated under law of Congress, 1991. 

TO PROMOTE MORAL AND CIVIC TRAINING Itf ALL SCHOOLS. 

Independence HaU, Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 

[Wilson L. GUI, president, 501 West Mount Pleasant Avenue, Mount Airy, Pa. Lyman Beeoher Stowe, sec- 
retary. H. M. Hill, financial secretary. Council: Ernest K. Coulter, New York: Admiral George 
Dewey, U. 8. Navy; President Win. H. P. Faunoe, Brown University; Dean Geo. W. Kirchwey, LL. D.. 
Columbia University; Judge Ben. B. Lindsey. Colorado; Hon. Levi P. Morton, New York; Hon. Giflord 
Pinchot, Pennsylvania; Rev. Thomas R. Bucer. New York; Josiah 8trong, D. D., New York; MaJ. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, U. 8. Army. School republic committee: Ludwig B. Bernstein, Thomas 8. Crane, 
Frederic R. Kellogg fchafrman); Geo. W. Kirchwey, Henry M. Leipsiger, Daniel T. Pierce, Luis Muflos 
Rivera, Wm. Ives Washburn, Judge E. B. Wilcox.] 

December 9, 1914. 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, 

Washington, V. O. 

My Dear Sir: I have seen with great interest and respect, that 
you have been willing to recognize the value and importance of expert 
work, and to use it tor the good of the people. This encourages me 
to believe that you will gladly recognize certain expert work in a 
direction quite as vital to the welfare- of the whole people as any 
thing that has ever come for the consideration of the United States 
Congress. 

I refer to the matter of vastly improving the efficiency of citizenship 
throughout the United States. It is generally supposed that the public 
schools, colleges and universities are actually attending to this. It is 
for this, primarily, that they exist. It will not be denied that they edu- 
cate the individual in various ways and give him a considerable fund 
of information. But the primary object is not gained. It is a 
notorious fact that as a whole, with few exceptions, college men will 
not, if they can avoid it, serve on juries, and they will not attend 

Erimary meetings or vote at local elections. In the lower walks of 
fe the situation is more serious. 

As a student in social and political science I investigated this 
matter, discovered the roots of the evil, saw the necessary and only 

S)ssible remedy, and put it to a test with 1,100 school children in 
ew York City, with entirely satisfactory results. For the United 

8 
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States War Department I made the application with greatest satis- 
faction to the department in more than 3.600 schoolrooms in Cuba. 
For the Bureau of Indian Affairs, I began the same work in the Indian 
schools, and the United States Commissioner of Education is applying 
it in all the Government schools in Alaska. The method is used in 
many schools throughout the United States, in some orphan asylums 
and reform schools, and in some schools in many countries. It is 
estimated that about 100,000 children in New York City are receiving 
this kind of instruction. 

The children of a schoolroom are made citizens of a republic, which 
may have the form of a village, town, county, city, or other form. 
This little republic, without detracting from the teacher's authority, 
is given legislative, executive, and judicial power. The children are 
made to understand that there can be no thoroughly successful 
citizenship except that it is based on the practice of the golden rule, 
which must be interpreted as meaning not only that they must be 
honest, just and kind, but also clean in every respect, including their 
language, conduct and thoughts. They legislate in relation to their 
own conduct, and elect officers at short intervals to enforce their laws 
and others to adjudicate difficulties. The organization is exceedingly 
simple, with only three officers, or more developed, according to 
circumstances. Several school-room republics may be joined m a 
State, and several States in a national government. 

I think the Government ought to foster this work systematically, 
rather than piecemeal as in tne past. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education believes this can be done through his office, with 
an appropriation of $12,500. This would be a good though rather 
parsimonious beginning, and I submit his suggestion, for an amend- 
ment of the appropriation bill, as follows: ^For investigation and 
promotion of efficiency, instruction and training in citizenship, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
$12,500. The intention is to expend this as follows: Salary of 
specialist, $4,500; assistant, $2,500; clerk, $1,500; traveling and other 
expenses, $4,000. As the Government has made so large a test, it 
seems to me that it is fully justified in taking hold of this matter on 
this or almost any scale. 

It seems to me that the vastness of the importance of this matter 
is such that, following the precedent of the Children's Bureau, it 
should be handled by a separate bureau. In that case I should hope 
that the appropriation would be for as much as $25,000, providing 
for several more workers, as the field is very large, including schools 
in the United States, Porto Rico, Philippines, Indian, and other 
Government schools, and, as a matter of international comity and 
defense, the schools of other countries when we are invited to assist, 
as I have been personally by school and government officials of six 
American Republics, six European countries, four Asiatic, and 
several British colonies in various parts of the world. 

Should these ideas have your approval, I hope you will care to 
secure the printing of the accompanying paper as a Senate document, 
and, if you think best, this letter as a preface. 
Very truly, yours, 

Wilson L. Gill. 
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MORE EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP THROUGH DIRECT TRAINING 
FOR IT IN THE SCHOOLS. 



To ihe Senate and House of Representatives of (he United States of 

America: 

"In the present crisis in the struggle between the people and power- 
ful special privilege the training and education of the people in self- 
government is an essential and a necessary foundation of their 
8uccess. ,, 

Through the school-republic system, in successful use for the past 
17 years, children are accorded self -government under instruction. 
The appeal, when properly made, to children in the kindergarten or 
students in college to take up their citizenship is certain to be met 
with a hearty response, since practically all normal children have a 
large latent desire for justice always ready to be called into activity. 
They gladly assume responsibility for their own conduct. They will 
not permit bullying, hazing, truancy, the defacement or destruction 
of public or private property, dropping fruit skins or spitting on side- 
walks, littering the streets, marking up houses and fences with chalk, 
or other offenses against public and private rights and property. 
They develop their own sense of justice and independence ot thought 
and action, and both initiative and cooperation for every good pur- 

Sose. High-school children understand these matters easily and Irin- 
ergarten children thoroughly understand some of them. 

In 1897 I worked out this problem in a New York City public 
school. Since then the United States, through several of its depart- 
ments and bureaus, has used this democratic method to produce a 
better spirit and greater economy and efficiency in all school work 
and to develop better moral and civic conditions. The official re- 
ports published by the Government testify to the most satisfactory 
results. 

The man who has had the largest official experience with this 
method is Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. On him rested the responsi- 
bility of cleaning Cuba, driving out the mosquitoes and yellow fever, 
and thus protecting the people of our Southern States from the 
annual threat of a yellow-fever epidemic, which always came from 
Cuban ports; of giving to the people who had been fighting half 
a century for freedom a better citizenship than that whicn has been 
so much in evidence in Mexico and Central America, which would 
keep the island clean and free from periodical armed revolutions. 

He could not get at the grown people directly to instruct them for 
these purposes, but he could indirectly, through the children. He 
engaged me, the originator of the school-republic method, to organize 
every public school in Cuba (more than 3,600 schoolrooms) as 
republics, in which the pupils became citizens. The children made 
laws for their own conduct in the school, the street, their homes, 
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everywhere. They elected executive and judicial officers. They 
learned that perfect citizenship must be based on the practice of the 

golden rule, and that must be interpreted as meaning they must be 
onest, just, and kind to every person, everywhere; and that they 
must be clean in every respect— bodies, clothing, homes, streets, 
language, and thoughts. 

As the children in the slums of New York helped Col. Waring clean 
the city, so the children from one end of Cuba to the other, with the 
greatest enthusiasm, helped Gen. Wood clean their island. The 
parents caught the chidren's enthusiasm, and the dirt, mosquitoes, 
and jrellow lever disappeared as if by magic. 

This spirit of active citizenship enables the children to more fully 
appreciate the purpose and value of their school and to cooperate 
for better conditions. When these results are secured, they are 
accompanied by greater interest in the school and in the community 
on the part of the pupils, greater economy in the vital force of both 
teachers and children, and greater efficiency in every direction. 

A schoolroom is tne umt of organization. The little republic 
may have the form of a village, town, county, or city. A brief 
charter of directions is furnished the teacher and pupils. When 
properly presented to the pupils they adopt it as their own, unani- 
mously and heartily, they gladly accept the responsibilities under 
it, and they loyally support the officers whom they have elected to 
execute the laws and settle difficulties. It provides for a mayor or 
other chief magistrate, a judge and an officer to preside at the meet- 
ings of the legislative body, which is composed of all the pupils. 
These three officers are all that are necessary, but it is provided that 
they may have others, such as a clerk for each of the tnree divisions 
of government, officers of the peace, health, cleanliness, public works, 
games, librarian, and any others for whom special duties may be 
found. The commission form of government is used in some schools. 
The elections are of great educational value and are frequent. 

The teacher does not become a citizen of the little republic any 
more than he would become a member of the class in reading. Bfe 
is teacher in this as in other school work, but as he helps the children 
to become independent in solving the problems of arithmetic, so he 
helps them to oecome independent as soon as possible in solving 
the problems of their daily life, and in both cases is always on hand 
to point out errors and to help them follow the right course. 

There is generally a meeting of the legislative body once a week. 
This takes 15 minutes, more or less, according to circumstances.. If 
time is provided in the curriculum for moral or civic teaching, the 
functions of government are attended to in this time. The respon- 
sibilities of citizenship are continuous, as in the case of grown people. 

The charter given in A New Citizenship^ which I have written to 
give the history, philosophy, and application of the school-republic 
method, contains the following brief code of — 

LAWS OF PERSONAL CONDUCT. 

Chapter I.— The General Law. 

Section 1. Do good to others, whatever they do to you. This natural law, without 
which no popular government can succeed, is the general law to which all other laws 
and regulations must conform. 
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Chapter II.— Thing* Prohibited. 
Section 1. Do no wrong to anyone. 

ORDER. 

Seo. 2. Anything which diatuiba the order in halla, classrooms, or In any place 
within the jurisdiction of this government, is prohibited. 

Sso. 3. Anything which is profane, rode, immodest* impure, impolite, or unkind 
to any living creature is prohibited. 



Seo. 4. Anything which detracts from the neat and orderly appearance of our 
community is prohibited. 

HEALTH. 

Seo. 5. Anything which detracts from the healthful condition of our community 
is prohibited. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PBOPEBTT. 

Seo. 6. Anything which mart or destroys property is prohibited. 

Chapter III.— Duties. 

Section 1. It is the duty of all citizens to be loyal, obedient, and faithful to every 
branch of their Government, from that of the United States of America and their own 
State, to their own school republic, and to all lawful authority; to endeavor to make 
good laws and to observe them; to use their best judgment in choosing officers; when 
chosen to any office, to accept Hie responsibility and to perform the duties thereof 
to the best of their ability; to encourage and help their officers without reference to 
the way their individual votes have been cast; when summoned to appear in court, 
to comply and give every reasonable assistance to enable the judge to discover the 
truth and to arrive at a just decision, whatever their relation may be to the case: to 
abide by the judgment of the court, when approved by the teacher or principal of 
the school; to perform faithfully and to the best of their ability all the duties of citizen* 
ship; and in all affaire to observe the golden rule. 

Ohaptsb IV.— Punishment. 

Section 1. Any citizen violating any law of this government shall be subject to 
punishment not less than a reprimand and not greater than the withdrawal of the 
rights of citizenship. 

Sec 2. No punishment shall be carried into execution before it has been approved 
by the teacher or principal of the school, and then it must be put into effect promptly. 

The method of applying these principles is very simple and requires 
no more skill or tact than to teach any other branch, but it does 
require as much attention and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher 
as is necessary to make a success of any other school work. This is 
not unsupported theory. It is knowledge gained through 17 years' 
experience with the method. This experience warrants the further 
statement that some teachers who have found it difficult or impossi- 
ble to maintain order in the school by the ordinary method of com- 
pulsion find no difficulty in doing so by this method. Not every 
teacher, but teachers in general, occasionally need advice and encour- 
agement by a supervisor who is skilled in this work. 

Academic teaching by patriotic songs, salute to the flag, recita- 
tions from books on civics and history, lectures, etc., are all good, 
but they are not enough. To the academic must be added the labo- 
ratory method, which is such constant, systematic practice under 
instruction of that which is right as will result in fixed habits of 
honesty, justice, kindness, independence, and cooperation for every 
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good purpose. The academic is old, the laboratory is new and dis- 
tinct, ana is needed to vitalize the academic, which it does splendidly, 
but that the whole people may have the benefit of it, it must be pro- 
vided for in the curriculum by national, State, and local legislation. 

The growth of civilization by the ordinary means of evolution is 
very slow. The introduction of any improvement in methods has 
been a matter of centuries. The appeal for improvement has been 
made to adults, whose habits of thought and action have been estab- 
lished in childhood, before any conclusive appeal came to them. It 
is difficult for any person and impracticable for most to change any 
habit. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to guide a little child to make 
good habits for his whole life. It is but recently that there has been 
any adequate means for reaching children in general for this purpose. 
The public schools, rapidly extending in our own and other countries, 
are adequate means. There has been no efficient method for their 
use till now, but the school republic or democratic method is both 
economic and efficient for this purpose, and adds greatly to the total 
happiness of the children's daily life. 

It is constructive of right as well as destructive of wrong, for it 
begins early in child life before the habits have been established, and 
when properly used, tends to fill the child's waking hours so full of 
valuable thoughts and activities, that there is but little room in which 
weeds majr grow. It is not merely reformatory. For instance, it 
prevents his forming the habit of dropping fruit skins on the side- 
walk, which frequently cause serious accidents to men and women; 
of dropping any kind of litter in the streets ; of taking chalk from the 
blackboard and marking up houses, fences, lamp-posts, etc. ; of using 
bad words; of quarreling and fighting; of throwing stones at birds, 
animals, windows, and at each other; and of other annoying things 
which tne teacher can not reach, but which are both social and civic 
wrongs. All of these things and many more are fully within the com- 
prehension of 4-year-old kindergarten children. By this method 
of democracy, children easily, gladly, and effectually prevent wrongs 
which ordinarily develop in the grammar grades, such as profanity 
and vulgar language; cigarette smoking; writing, drawing, and cir- 
culating improper notes and pictures; and such things as result in 
more serious wrongs in high schools. 

The following testimony is conclusive as to the social and political 
importance of this form of democracy as an educational force in the 
schools: 

In 1913 Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood wrote the following concerning 
his experience with the school republic in Cuba: 

The results were most satisfactory; indeed they were so satisfactory that I unhesi- 
tatingly commend the idea as worthy of the most serious consideration. The results 
were far-reaching and valuable, and are fully set forth in my various reports as mili- 
tary governor of Cuba and the reports of the officials at the head of the public-school 
system of the island. 

This system would, I believe, be especially valuable in all schools, and would 
result in our children being much better equipped for the discharge of their civic 
responsibilities. 

April 15, 1914, Gen. Wood wrote the chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs: 
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I am confident it is a system well worth trying out in our insular possessions, teach* 
ing as it does discipline and being founded on a habitual submission to the majority, 
a mental condition which is absolutely essential to the establishment of any form of 
self-government 

On the same day (April 15) Gen. Wood said to a group of officers 
of the General Staff: 

If Mexico had had the school republic in all her schools for 10 years, as we have 
had it for two years in Cuba, the present troubles would never have arisen. 

Judge Ben B. Iindsey, than whom there is no higher authority in 
such matters, says: 

I am one of those in a peculiar position to appreciate the value of the school republic. 
When this idea is properly presented and applied it at once becomes a wonderful 
contribution to good citizenship. I do not know a better wish that I could make for 
our children than to wish A New Citizenship the widest possible circulation. 

Walter C. Shields, superintendent for the Department of the 
Interior of the northwest district of Alaska, wrote at Nome, October 
27, 1913: 

This winter I expect to see the school republic in operation in all the schools in the 
district. I wish you could see how splendidly it is adapted to our needs here. 

The following is an extract from the official report received by the 
United States Commissioner of Education November 30, 1914, from 
Wainwright, on the Arctic coast of Alaska: 

Ttie school republic has done wonders for these scholars. They grew by leaps and 
bounds in self-confidence and overcame their false timidity and fear of being heard. 
Every Friday afternoon meeting was an improvement on the preceding one, until 
they would conduct their meetings in parliamentary order without my assistance. 
They made and executed their own laws, elected then: own officers for a period of one 
month, salaried and paid them weekly. At first they had to be told every move to 
make and were afraid to speak in an audible tone, but by patient effort such difficul- 
ties were overcome. 

I append the following rules and penalties, officers and their duties, etc., which will 
give you a general idea of our working basis. These could be profitably commented 
upon. Now, this, simple as it may seem, has accomplished wonders in this school this 
year in many ways. Industry, cleanliness, economy, good deportment, self-reliance, 
punctuality, neatness, obedience, appreciation, honesty, truthfulness, kindness, ana 
kindred admirable traits have come to tne front. In fact, it has straightened matters 
out in general. We don't see how we could well have gotten along without it. 

In tlje commissioner's report on Alaska, just printed (Dec., 1914), 
appears, on page 36, the following: 

District Superintendent W. C. Shields sent a pamphlet on self-government, by 
Wilson L. Gill, and said: "Adopt this for use and report your success.' 1 It was 
adopted. * * * Self-government had to be employed as a detail in school man- 
agement. * * * The duties which the citizens were elected to perform were 
sufficiently numerous for each citizen to have a duty. * * * It was amusing to 
see a stubby little 12-year-old police officer bring to school a man-grown truant. The 
schoolroom was kept open from 9 a. m. till 8 p. m. every day; when school was not 
in session the schoolroom served as a sort of clubroom. One or more of the police 
officers was always present, and the room was always orderly. Citizens might read, 
write, sew, play games, or do whatever they liked, but they must never be idle. 

The school republic seems to be the problem of school management solving itself. 
It increases school efficiency, adds enthusiasm, and answers the teacher's question, 
How shall I do without an assistant? 

On page 38 of same report another teacher writes: 

The innovation was of material assistance to the teacher. 

Another teacher reports, on page 47: 

The children like this new organization very much, indeed. 
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Louis P. Nash, head master of a Boston school district, made the 
following statement, after 13 years' use of this method: 

My experience and observation of the school republic is that it is altogether useful 
and not at all harmful. Its intellectual advantages are many. Its moral advantages 
are more considerable. 

David Sneddon, Massachusetts commissioner of education, has 
written: 

The miniature school community becomes a miniature state, and tae children learn 
to appreciate self-made laws and to contribute to their enforcement. I am profoundly 
convinced of the rightness of these ideas, and of tae fact tnat they are in line with the 
best sociological thinking of our time. 

A more strict, earnest, and heartily responsive discipline may be 
maintained in every school, shop ana Army and Navy organization 
by means of democracy in the ranks than by the authority alone 
of teachers, foremen and officers. This democracy properly intro- 
duced and supervised, will uphold and strengthen the authority of 
and the respect for teachers, foremen and officers. 

It works for economy as well as efficiency in every direction. It 
is inexpensive. It does not call for buildings, apparatus, clothing, 
food, or teachers, but only a change of metnods, from the ancient 
monarchical tyranny to the modern democracy; but at the same 
time, as I have said, it does not weaken, but it strengthens and 
enforces the authority of teachers and officers. 

Universal and permanent peace, internal as well as international, 
can be hastened by democracy in all schools. 

This can be used to excellent advantage to increase efficiency and 
improve the esprit de corps at West Point 2 Annapolis, Newport, in 
all Indian and other Government schools, in all public and private 
schools, in all reform schools and prisons, and among the enlisted 
men in the Army and Navy- and efficiency in American citizenship 
demands it in every school for young people and in all colleges and 
universities. 

It is needed in the schools of the District of Columbia, in justice 
to the children, and as an example to the schools of the United States, 
and to all foreign diplomats resident in Washington. It needs a 
few men of large caliber and the right kind of experience, supported 
by clerical assistance and printed matter, to attend to the needs 
of our Nation in this matter of training in democracy, and these 
men should have enough common sense, gentility, and tact to get 
the attention, the interest, and the enthusiastic cooperation of 
foreign diplomats. Such men can not be found by the dozen, at 
$2,500 each, but there are a few such men who can be enlisted at 
very small cost as compared with that of men of similar fitness in 
the professions and in commercial business. 

An appropriation of $12,500, to be expended by a commissioner 
of citizenship, connected possibly with the Department of State, 
or by the Commissioner of Education, could accomplish a very 
important work. Double this amount would multiply the good 
results by at least four, and maybe a great deal more. A still larger 
sum could be used to splendid advantage. 

While teachers and all school authorities should be encouraged 
by every means to adopt this method independently, and the work 
must be accomplished through the schools, no one ought to allow 
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himself to be blinded by these facts to the immensely important 
fact that this is not an educational detail to be settled by school 
men. They will do their part gladly, when directed to do so by 
competent authority. This is primanly a matter of public policy 
and of statesmanship that must be provided for by the United 
States Congress and the State legislatures. It is fundamental and 
it is vital to the highest welfare of this Nation and of every other 
nation on earth. 

Wilson L. Gill. 
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INCREASED OCEAN TRANSPORTATION RATES. 



Dbpabtmbnt of Commerce, 
Office of the Secbetabt, 
Washington, December £6, 1914* 
To (he Senate: 

Pursuant to the resolution of the Senate, dated December 18, 1914, 
reading— 

Raolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce be 
requested to furnish all available information in relation to the increased rates for 
ocean transportation which have taken place since July first, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, and any and all other facts relating to ocean transportation which adversely 
affect or injure American commerce— 

the following is submitted as a preliminary report, to be followed 
later by a final statement. This is done both because the Secretary 
of the Treasury is called away on the evening of December 26, and 
it was desired to inform the Senate as fully as possible before he left, 
and also because it has not been possible to obtain full details by 
mail from all our ports and to make that full study of the situation 
which is desired. The facts available, however, throw clear light 
upon the situation and show plainly its major features. They are 
therefore submitted for the consideration of the Senate. 

It is very important to distinguish between the various classes of water * 
borne traffic in dealing with this question. For example, there were en- 
gaged in "coastwise traffic" on June 30, 1914, 14,607 American steam 
and documented motor vessels of 4,702,652 gross tons. The words 
"coastwise traffic," however, are misleading, because they include not 
only the trade on theGreat Lakes (2,339 American steamers of 2,523,517 
cross tons), but also the river traffic, vessels on minor lakes — every- 
thing, indeed, not included in the strictly ocean-going vessels plying 
to ocean ports other than our own. Lloyd's Register for 1914-15 
states that the steam gross tonnage of the world of vessels of 100 
gross tons or over is 45,400,000 m round numbers. Of this they 
credit 2,260,000 gross tons to the. Great Lakes, and they state our 
ocean-going vessels as 1,113 steamers over 100 tons, with a total 
gross tonnage of 2,026,908. This includes both our seagoing coast- 
wise steamers and our transocean vessels. Out of this 1,113 ves- 
sels. 868 of 720,609 gross tons are registered by us for the foreign 
trade, and out of this again there are but 15 of 1,000 tons or over 
which are engaged in the overseas (meaning the trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific) trade. There is no American vessel regularly engaged 
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in the European trade, the Asiatic or Australian trade, or the African 
trade as large as 1,000 tons except these 15. A list of these follows: 



Name. 



Gross 



Netl 



Finland 

Kroonland... 
New York... 
Philadelphia 
8t.LoalB.T7. 

St Peal 

Siena 

Sonoma 

Ventura 

Minnesota... 

China 

Korea 

Manchuria.. 
Mongolia. . ■ , 
Siberia 



12,700 
12,700 
10,788 
10,780 
11,029 
11,629 
5,989 
0,279 
0,282 
20,718 
5,000 
11,270 
18,088 
18,038 
11,284 



7,9V 
7,997 
4,848 
4,577 
5,898 
5,874 
S.748 
8,811 
8,918 
18,828 
2,186 
6,851 
8,750 
8,750 
6,066 



Included, however, in the 868 are a number of vessels, some in 
excess of a thousand tons, sailing to South American ana to other 
American ports. Details of these will be found in Appendix H, page 
116, of the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1914. 

The foreign-built tonnage admitted to American registry for for- 
eign trade under the act of August 18, 1914, comprises 103 vessels of 
368,242 gross tons. Most of these regularly ply to Central and South 
America. Few, if any, are regularly in the transocean traffic. Among 
them, 20 oil-tank steamers carry oil to various parts of the world and 
20 ships and barks do likewise. Excluding fishing and whaling ves- 
sels, the total American ocean steam tonnage registered for the foreign 
trade on June 30, 1914, was 868 vessels of 720,609 gross tons. This, 
through additions under the act of August 18, 1914, has become 971 
vessels of 1,088,851 gross tons. There nave been built in the United 
States since June 30, 1914, 2 vessels of 9,813 gross tons. These, added 
to the others, make a total of 973 vessels of 1,098,664 gross tons, which 
constitute all the American steam vessels registered for the foreign 
trade. It does not include our large coastwise steamers. Out of 
them all there are, as has been said, but 15 of a thousand tons or 
more engaged in the transocean traffic, to which should be added 20 
tankers, 20 ships and barks, and other vessels under a thousand tons 
Everything else goes to some American port outside of our own 
borders. 

This total, however, is not all actually available, as it includes old 
vessels withdrawn from active service which retain their registers, 
and vessels unprofitable to operate on account of limited cargo 
capacity in proportion to expense of operation and other causes. 

A considerable American coastwise steam tonnage is, however, 
structurally and commercially available for foreign trade, and under 
present strong demand for American tonnage in foreign trade and 
limited demand for coastwise tonnage is taking out registers. Some 
such steamers have been chartered in the past few days for trans- 
Atlantic voyages. The coastwise tonnage thus available, considering 
all conditions, is between 200,000 and 300,000 tons, so that a grand 
total of 1,298,664 or 1,398,664 would be a fair statement of the 
American tonnage now available for foreign trade to all points outside 
of our own borders. 
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The following table shows the number and tonnage of foreign- 
built vessels admitted to American registry under the act of August 
18, 1914, to December 23, 1914: 



Previous registry. 


Steamers (ex- 
cept tankers). 


Tankers. 


finning yassels. 


All vessels. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
tons. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
tons. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
tons. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
tons. 


British. 


»47 

1 


>214,103 
5,092 


8 
16 

1 
1 


35,614 
66,972 
2,773 
5,275 


•25 


•31,553 


80 
16 
5 

1 
1 


281,860 
72,664 
8,216 
5,275 


German 


Belgian » 


»4 


'5,443 


Roumanian 






Norwegian 


1 


727 


















Total 


49 


220,612 


25 


U0,634 


29 


36,996 


103 


368,242 





i Exclusive of steamer Foxton Hall, 4,246 tons, lost. 

* Rigged as follows: 9 ships. 16,175 tons; 6 barks, 8.208 tons; 5 barken tines, 5(353 tons; and 5 schooners, 1,819 
tons. The statistics are exclusive of the ship Jlflsion, 2,087 tons, of which the registry is suspended. 

* All schooner barges. 

There is appended as an exhibit (No. 1) forming part of this pre- 
liminary report a statement in detail of the foreign-built vessels 
admitted to American registry under the act of August 18, 1914. 
Out of the total 45,400,000 gross tons shown by Lloyd's Register 
(quoted at p. 79 of the report of the Commissioner of Navigation), 
20,500,000 tons are British, 5,100,000 tons German, 1,900,000 tons 
French, 1,050,000 tons Austro-Hungarian, 340,000 tons Belgian, 
1,700,000 tons Japanese, and 850,000 tons Russian. 

The Journal of Commerce, New York, in its issue of December 9, 
1914, prints an article which is appended to this report (Exhibit 2) 
showing that a total of 5,800,000 tons in mercantile ships have been 
lost for a time to the world's commercial activities. If this state- 
ment is accepted as correct, then it shows that about 14 per cent of 
the world's tonnage is out oi service. In view, however, of the state- 
ments above given as to the tonnage of the different belligerents, it 
is probable that the facts are very much understated in the article 
to which reference is made and that a much larger percentage of the 
world's tonnage is out of service. 

This condition coincides in time with the greatest crops of cotton 
and of grain in our history and with an eager demand for the latter 
and a growing call for tne former from foreign purchasers. At a 
time when we nave the most to sell and customers abroad are eager 
to buy, the fact that our ocean carrying facilities are in the hands of 
others subject to war risks and controlled by interests not our own 
stares us in the face. Were we dependent to-day upon the facilities 
we ourselves have available for doing our foreign trade, that trade 
could not be done. Our cotton would he idle in our warehouses and 
our wheat, apples, and other crops would rot in storage. We are 
forced to take the chances of war and to ship in belligerent bottoms. 
In shipping circles it is estimated by some that 50 per cent of the 
total tonnage available has been eliminated through the tying up of 
the German and Austrian marine and through the commandeering 
of such a large part of the British marine by the Admiralty. Not 
only has there been a great reduction in the available. supply of ton- 
nage, but on account of the large purchases of war supplies and the 
great profits which can be derived from shipments to European ports 
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there has been a corresponding increase in the demand for ships for 
cargo purposes. The inevitable result has been a steady increase in 
the steamship rates. 

The present situation arises from at shortage in supply of steam- 
ships and the increase in the demand for cargo carriers. The ship- 
owner, the ship broker, and the shipper each has seen an opportunity 
for extremely large profits. A large part of these profits are of a 
speculative nature. The steamship owner and broker have naturally 
attempted to make the most of the situation. 

The increase in freight rates is largely confined to trade with 
European and Mediterranean ports. Tne general level of the rates 
to South America. South Africa, and the Far East has remained fairly 
constant, although a surtax of 25 per cent has been charged in addition 
to the quoted rate for South America and 20 per cent to South Africa. 

Although the increase in steamship freight rates and steamship 
charters is the natural result of an extraordinary situation, still in 
many cases the increases have seemed to be unreasonable and exor- 
bitant. 

So far no complaints have been received concerning the fraudulent 
use of weights and measurements in increasing the freight rate, but 
there are a number of cases in which the steamship companies have 
made every effort to boost the rates at particular periods — -for instance 
a man making a shipment to Greece was told at 10 o'clock that the 
rate would be 75 shillings per ton. At 10.30 the rate was 85 shillings 
per ton, and he was tola that if this rate was not accepted no space 
could be given him until March. It is of course difficult to ascertain 
to what degree the increase is occasioned by a steadily mounting 
demand for space and to what degree it is secured by manipulation of 
the market. 

The New York office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce sends, under date of December 23, a memorandum upon the 
shipping situation, which in condensed form is incorporated in the 
following paragraphs. 

Ocean freight rates are, to a very large degree, governed by the 
conditions oi the supply in relation to the demand for careo space. 
The remarkable increase in the steamship freight rates and the steam- 
ship charters during the period from July 11, 1914, to December 23, 
1914, has been occasioned by a great reduction in the supply of avail- 
able tonnage and by a steady increase in the demand for cargo space. 
It should be noted, however, that the abnormal increase in freight 
rates has been largely confined to trade between New York or ouier 
American ports, and European and Mediterranean ports, and that 
there has not been a proportionate increase in the demand for cargo 
space for South America, South Africa, Australasia, or the Far East, 
although in all these cases increases prevail. 

There has been, on account of the very large purchases of supplies 
and equipment of all sorts, together with the great demand for grain 
and cotton, a corresponding increase in the demand for cargo space. 
The inevitable result of such a situation has been the steady increase 
in the freight rates on practically all commodities to European ports. 
In other countries the uncertainty occasioned by the war, together 
with the temporary paralysis of tne movements of cargoes, resulted 
in a temporary advance in freight rates, but there has been practically 
no published advance in steamship rates or steamship charters except 
for trade with the European and Mediterranean ports. Surcharges 
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are made, however, to South America kqd A&ca. &s explained below. 
Moreover, the present situation has furftishM/an opportunity for 
the shipowner, the ship broker, and the shipper W seclira'yefy .large 
profits through trade with the various European counttie&7. ; A/lawe. # 

Eart of this trade has been of a speculative nature. This ih*itsal£.** 
as tended to raise the level of rates beyond the level which might • 
have been expected if the possibihty of great profits had not been 
present. Each of the parties has been interested in securing as large 
a share of the profits as possible, and since the final payments were to 
be made by outside interests there naturally has been no let up in the 
desire to increase the market level for steamship rates and steamship 
charters. 

In addition to the general situation, the question of the shipments 
of cotton, and other noncontraband goods to German ports has 
created an extraordinary and abnormal situation. The shipment of 
such goods is practically confined to boats of American registry. 
The supply of boats suitable for this type of shipments is extremely 
limited. Moreover, it is essential that the various American lines 
maintain, as far as possible, the regular schedule service, in spite of 
the fact that greater profits can be secured in the temporary carry- 
ing of shipments to European ports. For the shipment of noncon- 
traband goods to German ports, therefore, the American shipowners 
have been in an extremely strong position and, as a result, steamship 
freight rates and steamship charters for such boats have reached 
extraordinary levels. For instance, it is well known that one 6,000- 
ton boat has recently been chartered for the purpose of carrying cot- 
ton to Bremen. The charter was of Government form and cans for 
$1,800 per day from the charterer, or approximately $64,000 per 
month. It is expected that this boat will make three round trips. 
This boat will carry approximately 10,000 bales of cotton, and the 
charter amounts, approximately, to a freight rate of $3 per 100 
pounds of cotton, or, roughly, $15 per bale. 

The only remedy for the present situation is to increase the avail- 
able tonnage in order that the increasing demand for cargo space can 
be partially satisfied. 

The purpose of this report is to present a clear and somewhat de- 
tailed statement in regard to the increases in steamship freight rates 
and steamship charters. The material presented touches on three 
main points, viz: 

I. The Increase in Steamship Freight Rates or Berth Rates 
(Period July 11 to Deo. 19). — In this material the increase in 
steamship rates has been considered by commodities to the various 
important markets of the world. The detailed statements which 
follow were made up from the weekly circulars published by the 
Cornish Printing Co. These circulars are generally accepted by the 
shipping trade as furnishing a reliable criterion of the market level 
of freight rates. The commodities are grouped under the following 
divisions: 

Chain. — Rate per bushel, except in a few quotations where the rate 
is given by quarters (1 quarter is equivalent to 8 bushels). 

Cotton. — Tne rate is given per 100 pounds. 

SackiUmr. — The rate is given per 100 pounds, except in a few cases 
in which it is quoted in shillings per ton. 

Provisions. — The rate is quoted per ton, except in a few cases in 
which it is quoted in 100 pounds. 
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Cottonseed piZ.—r'Pfe.iit!B ll&quoted per barrel, except in a few cases 
in which # it isujudjddrpef'ton. 

MfiaMff^r^Vt goods. — The rate is quoted per ton, except in a few 
•CQses'jVwhlcn it is quoted per 100 pounds. 

:• :H/The Increase in Steamship Charters (Period July 11 to 
I)eo. 19). — This material was secured through interviews with a 
number of the more important steamship brokers, steamship charter- 
ers, and shippers. In Exhibit 3 the material is arranged under vari- 
ous charter forms. 

The records in regard to charters are more difficult to secure and 
the material presented is by no means a complete statement, but 
it furnishes an approximate idea of the increase in rates. There has 
been comparatively little chartering of boats aside from the European 
trade. 

In addition to the rates for charters, which were furnished by 
steamship brokers, the Standard Oil Co. furnished material showing 
the records of charters for petroleum for various ports for a longer 
period. 

As far as possible the charter rates are furnished according to com- 
modities and the differences in the commodities are pointed out in 
the tabular material. Important charters considered were generally 
cargo charters, grain charters. Form O (a charter particularly for 
cotton-carrying purposes), ana time charters. 

HI. The Cost of Marine Insurance for Particular Charters 
(Period July 11 to Deo. 19). — In addition to the material in regard 
to the increase in steamship rates, a supplementary statement is pre- 
sented showing the relative cost of marine insurance for particular 
charters. 

In addition to the foregoing material, miscellaneous information 
is attached, connected with the interviews which were held with 
various important representatives of the steamship companies, 
steamship brokers, ana the shippers. 

I. The Increase in Steamship Rates or Berth Rates. 

(Period July 11 to Deo. 19.) 
GRAIN. 

Freight rates on grain from New York ports to English and Euro- 
pean ports have increased from 4 to 5 cents per bushel to 16 and 17 
cents per bushel. The chief increase appeared in the early part of 
November. In the case of Rotterdam, the increase has been from 
6J cents per bushel to 30f cents per bushel. On the whole, the 
freight rates to Mediterranean ports are normal and slightly higher 
than to north European ports. The increase in freignt rates on 
grain from New York ports to Marseille and Genoa has been, respec- 
tively, from 8 J and 6 cents per bushel to 25i and 30J cents per bushel. 
At tne present time there seems to be no noticeable increase in the 
present rates for grain, although there is a movement in an upward 
direction. 

provisions. 

Freight rates on provisions from New York to English ports have 
increased from $4.87 per ton to $7.30 per ton. The $7.30 rate has 
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remained constant for a period of approximately two months. The 
freight rates on provisions to Rotterdam and Amsterdam have 
increased from 28 cents per 100 pounds to 38 cents per 100 pounds. 
The increase in the rate on provisions from New York to Copen- 
hagen has been from $7.60 per ton to $24.33 per ton. The rate took 
a very sharp advance on December 12. The increase in the rate on 
provisions from New York to Marseille and Genoa has been from 
$7.30 per ton to $14.60 per ton. It is difficult to ascertain the 
amount of shipments of provisions to the various ports at the pres- 
ent time. There seems to have been a sharp demand for provisions 
in Copenhagen. 

SAGE FLOUR. 

Freight rates on sack flour from New York to English ports have 
increased from 12 and 13 cents per 100 pounds to 26 ana 35 cents. 
On December 19 the rate to London was 35 cents per 100 pounds. 
The rates on sack flour from New York to Rotterdam have increased 
from 10 cents per 100 pounds to 55 cents per 100 pounds; from New 
York to Amsterdam, from 12 to 56 cents per 100 pounds; from New 
York to Copenhagen the rates have increased from 20 to 65 cents per 
100 pounds. The rates from New York to Mediterranean ports have 
shown a general increase of from 18 to 55 cents per 100 pounds, and 
the present rate to Genoa is 65 cents per 100 pounds. A sharp 
increase in the rates on sack flour occurred during the early part of 
September. 

COTTONSEED OIL. 

Freight rates on cottonseed oil to Liverpool and Manchester have 
increased from 97 cents per barrel to $1.95 per barrel Rates have 
been steadily moving upward since October with a sharp advance on 
December 12, showing the increased demand for cargo space. The 
rates on cottonseed oilfrom New York to Copenhagen have increased 
from $7.60 per ton to $24.33 per ton. The rates to Marseille, Genoa, 
and Naples have increased from $6.09 per ton to $14.60 per ton. 
The rates from New York to Rotterdam and Amsterdam have 
increased from 28 cents per 100 pounds to 60 cents per 100 pounds. 
A sharp increase has occurred during the last three weeks, showing 
again the, increased demand for cargo space for other purposes. 

MEASUREMENT GOODS. 1 

Freight rates on measurement goods to English ports have shown 
a general increase of from $4.26 per ton to $7.30 per ton. The rates 
from New York to Rotterdam and Amsterdam have increased 
from 10 cents per 100 pounds to 15 and 16 cents per 100 pounds. 
The rate to Copenhagen has increased from $5.17 per ton to $14.60 
per ton. The rates on measurement goods for Marseille have in- 
creased from $4.87 per ton to $12.17 per ton; to Genoa, from $6.09 
to $12.17 per ton. The rates for measurement goods showed a 
steady increase during the period, but a marked advance on December 
12 and 19, illustrating agam the increase demanded for cargo space. 



Measurement goods are largely mads up of general merchandise 
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COTTON. 

At the present time the freight rates on cotton are the key to the 
situation, and the question of shipments of cotton has been one of 
the determining factors in the shipping situation. The opening of 
German ports to American cotton has greatly increased the demand 
for cargo space, and the result has been a very marked advance in 
freight rates all along the line. 

Tne freight rate on cotton from New York to Liverpool and Man- 
chester on July 11 was 20 cents per 100 pounds. On September 5 
it was still at 20 cents per 100 pounds; on September 12, 40 cents per 
100 pounds; and from that time on until November 7 the rate re- 
mained constant at 35 cents per 100 pounds. Commencing with 
November 7 there has been a very noticeable increase in the freight 
rates on cotton to these English ports. On December 19 the rate 
quoted was 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

On July 11 the freight rate on cotton from New York to Havre was 
21 cents per 100 pounds. A noticeable increase occurred on Novem- 
ber 7, when the rate reached 60 cents per 100 pounds, and the rate 
quoted on December 19 was $1 per 100 pounds. Similarly the rates 
on cotton from New York to Genoa and Naples were 22 J and 30 cents 
per 100 pounds, respectively. On September 12 the rates to these 

Eorts reached 75 and 65 cents per 100 pounds. Since that time there 
as been a steady increase, the rate quoted on December 19 being $1 
per 100 pounds to each of these ports. 

The important factor in the cotton situation, however, has been the 
shipment of cotton to Germany. On July 1 1 the rate from New York 
to Rotterdam on cotton was 25 cents per 100 pounds and to Bremen 
20 cents per 100 pounds. On November 21 cotton again moved to 
Rotterdam and a rate of $1 per 100 pounds was quoted. On Decem- 
ber 19 a rate of $1.20 per 100 pounds was quoted. Since that date 
there has been a very rapid rise in the rates, which now are approxi- 
mately $2.20 per 100 pounds. The rate to Bremen on July 11 was 
20 cents per 100 pounds. The present shipments of cotton to Bremen 
have been arranged on a charter basis. It was learned December 23 
that $3 per 100 pounds had been secured for a cargo chartered from 
New York to Bremen. At the present time, because of the great 
inducements offered, there is a constant tendency for additional ships 
to enter this market. Some of the shippers seem to feel that freight 
rates will tend to become easier, but the demand for such ships seems 
to be steadily growing, and, in the opinion of the steamship brokers, 
rates on cotton to German ports will reach an even higher level. 

SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS. 

At the beginning of the war, freight rates to South America were 
increased 25 per cent. This increase was in the form of a surtax. 
There has been no increase in the rates to South American ports 
above this 25 per cent, except in a few articles, such as flour, kerosene, 
and a few other commodities. As a matter of fact the demand for 
cargo space to South American ports is not sufficient to fill the 
steamers which are leaving for such ports. It is a noticeable fact 
that many of the South American lines are sending boats out of 
New York, frequently after a long detention in order to secure a 
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proper cargo, with vacant space. Mr. Lilly, of Norton, Lilly & Co., 
pointed out that last year nis company had 17 steamship sailings 
from New York to the River -Plata. This year this company has 
had only 10 steamship sailings. The steamship San Francisco of this 
company has been held in New York since November 16 waiting for 
a cargo. This steamer should have sailed December 5, but it is not 
expected that a sufficient cargo will be secured until toward the first 
of the year. Under these conditions, although high freight rates, 
according to the steamship owners, have been necessary in order to 
carry on the business without loss, it is evident that there is no 
likelihood of any further increase. 

FAB BASTBBN AND OTHER POBTS. 

At the beginning of the war freight rates to China and Japan were 
increased 10 per cent. There has been no additional increase on 
rates to the Far East except in steel. Recently heavy shipments of 
steel have caused the rates to increase to between 20 and 35 per cent. 
The tonnage available for such cargo seems to be sufficient to meet 
the demands. The increase in the rates for steel seems to have been 
occasioned by shipments to Vladivostok for the Russian Government. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

In general, freight rates to South Africa were increased 20 per cent. 
As far as could be ascertained, there has been no tendency toward any 
further increase in these rates. 

AUSTRALIA. 

At the beginning of the war freight rates to Australia were increased 
25 per cent. There has been no additional increase since this time. 

II. Charters. 

Although there has been a remarkable increase in the general level 
of steamship freight rates, especially for trans-Atlantic trade, there 
has been an even more noticeable increase in the rates for charters 
for vessels plying in the trans- Atlantic trade. 

The general facts concerning the increase in various forms of char- 
ters are shown in Exhibit 3. 

The question of steamship charters is closely connected with the 
question of cotton shipments to German ports. The tremendous 
demand for cargo space for such shipments, with immense profit to 
be made through such shipments and the extremely limited number 
of American steamers fitted for this trade, has created an extraordi- 
nary situation. Exhibit 3 shows the increase in time charters for a 
particular broker. In addition, Mr. Dearborn, president of the 
American-Hawaiian line, stated that he had furnished four ships 
to steamship charterers. Two of these ships were used for the pur- 
pose of carrying horses to France and two have been chartered for 
cotton shipments. The first two boats were chartered at a rate of 
$1,400 per day; the NebrasJcan was chartered at the rate of $1,600 
per day; and the Nevada was chartered for $1,800 a day, or approxi- 
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mately $64,000 per month. This boat carried 10,400 bales of cotton. 
This time charter touches the high level of charter prices. If the 

E resent demand for cargo space for cetton shipments continues, there 
i every reason to believe that even a higher level of charter prices 
will be reached. 

PETROLEUM CHARTERS. 

The steamship freight rates on petroleum illustrate the fluctuations 
which are constantly appearing in ocean-going traffic. In 1911 tank- 
steamer rates of freight irom New York to European ports were from 
12s. 6d. to 15s. per ton. On account of a great shortage in tank 
steamers in the fall of that year, tank-steamer rates increased to 
55 and 60 and even 70 shillings per ton. As a result of the construc- 
tion of a number of new tank steamers, the market level for freight 
rates fell off, and in January, 1913, rates were about 35 to 40 shillings 
per ton. Rates declined during the year, and in July ranged between 
15 and 17 shillings per ton. 

The war situation has had an effect upon tank-6teamer freight 
rates, and there has been a general increase in such rates. British 
tank steamers for English ports have been chartered at about 26 
shillings per ton. Neutral steamers to neutral ports have been 
chartered at about 35 shillings per ton. 

0A8E-OIL RATES. 

Rates on case oil illustrate the fluctuations in the market in a 
similar way. In July rates were from 25 to 27 cents per case. In 
September rates showed an increase, but there has been a great vari- 
ation in the rates. The present rates range from 21 to 40 cents per 
case. 

In securing charters there undoubtedly has been some manipu- 
lation of the market, but the great increase in all forms of charters, 
particularly for boats of American registry, is explained by the 
'shortage in the available tonnage. 

HI. Mabine Insurance. 

In connection with the increase of steamship rates and steamship 
charters there has also been some increase in the rates for marine 
insurance. Generally speaking, the rates on marine insurance on 
shipments to Englisn and neutral ports are about normal; in some 
cases there has been an increase of from one-half to three-fourths 
per cent. For shipments of noncontraband goods in American ships 
to German ports an additional insurance is required. The rate of 
insurance in such cases is from 1 to 1} per cent above the normal rate. 

The following ^material furnished by one of the marine insurance 
companies shows the total cost of the marine insurance for hull and 
cargo in a shipment of cotton to Bremen: 

Steamship A, cotton for Bremen, insurance cost for hull and cargo about as 
follows: 

Hull, valued at 1354,000, at 5 per cent $17,700 

Cotton insured for $435,648, at 2J per cent 10,891 

Total cost of the insurance 28,591 
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This is based upon no return cargo. A part of the return cargo 
would be included in the hull insurance. The actual cost of the 
insurance for the round trip would be somewhat lower. Based on 
the above estimate, however, the cost of the marine insurance approx- 
imates $4 per bale. 

Steamship B, cotton to Bremen: 

Hull, valued at $260,000, at 4 per cent $10,000 

Disbursement, $200,000, at 2 per cent 4,000 

Cotton, $780,000, at 2J per cent 19,500 

Total cost of the insurance S3, 600 

Without considering the value of the return cargo, cost of the 
marine insurance amounts to approximately $2.70 per bale. 

The present freight rate for such shipments of cotton is $3 per 100 
pounds, or approximately $15 per bale. 

When the class of boats is considered, together with the uncer- 
tainty of the situation, it does not seem as if the rates of marine in- 
surance were a serious obstacle in delaying shipments of cotton to 
European ports. 

There seems to be a general agreement among both shippers and 
steamship agents that the present rates, although extraordinarily 
high, are not unreasonable in view of the situation. 

The available tonnage is limited. The demand for cargo space has 
shown a remarkable increase — an increase which is still continuing. 
It is difficult to secure any space before March and April. Immediate 
deliveries in many cases are required. The great profits which can 
be secured cause the shippers to steadily bid up the freight rates. 
As long as this situation continues the steamship owner and char- 
terer are in a position to secure very large profits and to control the 
situation. If American shipowners could be induced to transfer ships 
from their own scheduled service in order to meet the needs of the 
trans-Atlantic trade, there might be a possibility of securing lower 
steamship rates between New York City and European ports. 

Exhibit 4, which is attached, gives the rates to Brazil and the 
River Plata on the commodities stated in the months of June and 
July, 1914, compared with December, 1914. 

Kates to six ports in South Africa remained nominally the same 
as on January 1 last, but subject to 20 per cent increase by means 
of a surcharge which went into effect in August, 1914. 

Exhibit 5 gives the rates to Liverpool, Dublin, Leith, Antwerp, 
Belfast, Havre, Glasgow, London, and Rotterdam during the year 
1914 on a number of commodities which are stated, by months, in 
detail. The rates in this exhibit apply from the port of Baltimore. 

Exhibit 6 is an extract from the Washington Post of December 26, 
giving a statement concerning the cargo of cotton on the American 
steamship Pathfinder for Bremen, sailing December 25. In this case 
the rate of freight appears to be nearly ten times greater than for the 
same goods last year. 

Exhibit 7 is a series of telegrams from the offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, in 
Seattle, San Francisco, and New Orleans, signed by the agents in 
charge; also telegrams from customs collectors. 

Exhibit 8 is an extract from a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representa- 
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tives, from W. N. White & Co.. showing the increase in the rates of 
freight on apples; also letter from the Enapp Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 

Exhibit 9, which is attached, is a statement from the Atlantic 
Coast Steamship Co. of New York, under date of December 3, 1914, 
to the New York Times, dealing with a statement said to have been 
made to the effect that there are more ships than cargoes to all parts 
of the world. 

The foreign manager of the American Locomotive Co., in a per- 
sonal letter to the Secretary of Commerce dated December 21, makes 
the following statement: 

The only difficulty we are experiencing at the present time is for steamship accom- 
modations. The steamship people have roosted their rates anywhere from 50 to 100 
per cent, and we are having great difficulty in finding steamers to take the cargo, 
particularly to Europe. 

With respect to the statement that there are at present enough 
vessels for the South American trade it should be noted that this 
does not relate to normal but to present conditions, which are wholly 
exceptional. Concerning them reference may be made to a report 
made by the Secretary of Commerce to the Senate on September 16, 
1914. Through the withdrawal of credits throughout South American 
countries financial conditions in those countries have been seriously 
affected, and in some of them are very bad. Their purchasing power 
has been largely reduced, and in some cases almost cut off temporarily. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that measures may soon be taken to provide 
Latin America with tne credits she needs in order to make in this 
market the purchases which she tenders to us, provided financial 
arrangements can be made to care for them. It would be a gross 
mistake to assume that because in the present reduced condition of 
South American commerce ships sufficient exist for it as it now is; 
therefore ships sufficient exist for it under normal conditions. Even, 
however, to South Ajnerica there has been an increase of 25 per cent 
in the freight rates since August. 

In connection with South American transportation, furthermore, 
the following extract from a communication from the American 
minister to Bolivia to the Department of State, under date of Octo- 
ber 24, 1914, will have interest. It relates to endeavors being made 
to find a market in the United States for Bolivian tin. 

There is no doubt that if the interested parties in the United States can come to 
an agreement with the producers in this country, they will be able to take advantage 
of the finest opportunity ever offered to take the business over to our country, which, 
if they allow to pass by, will probably never be had again under such favorable con- 
ditions, as even now the agents of English concerns are using their best efforts to 
keep their hold on the business. Should this business be secured, it would be un- 
doubtedly the means of opening the way to our obtaining also a much larger share of 
the South American general business, as the tin purchased would supply return car- 
goes to American vessels, which would then be enabled to reduce their rates suffi- 
ciently to compete favorably with the German and English steamers, as it must be 
acknowledged that the fact of our not having had freight rates that could compete 
with those of the European lines has worked as an overwhelming handicap against 
our commerce. 

The general situation shows a large and universal advance in trans- 
portation rates, the lowest seeming to be that of 10 per cent to Asia, 
a general shortage of tonnage available to carry American goods, 
and a substantial embargo upon the commerce or the United States 
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at a time when the opportunities for that commerce were never so 
large. The whole commercial world reaches out to us for goods 
to-day and we have not the facilities with which to deliver mem. 
Tlie goods are here in abundance; the buyers are yonder in abun- 
dance; but the means of transit are not sufficient. The accompany- 
ing statement, showing the exports and imports for the first three 
weeks of December, shows in 18 working days a favorable trade bal- 
ance on merchandise transactions of almost $70,000,000. It seems 
reasonable to expect that this trade balance for the full month of 
December will at least equal $100,000,000. The United States has 
probably paid, since the 1st of September, all her foreign floating 
indebtedness in goods. Nothing prevents the further growth of this 
favorable balance except the absence of ships and the presence of 
high rates. The growers of cotton and of wheat, the manufacturers 
of goods in a hundred forms, are at the mercy to-day of the ship- 
owner, and almost wholly of the foreign shipowner, who reaps his 
harvest of freight receipts without regard to the interests of American 
commerce. Tnere is no one now whose privilege or power it is to act 
in this vital matter of transportation primarilv on behalf of the 
American producer and manufacturer. Such American vessels as 
there are participate in the high rates obtainable. The shipping 
interest, by itself alone considered, may be prospering, but haraly so 
much those who must depend upon it for quick transportation of their 
goods to foreign markets at a reasonable cost. 

An incident of peculiar interest exists to-day in the port of Ham- 
burg. There lie in that harbor three vessels with cargoes consigned 
to American firms. The American owners of these cargoes, in some 
cases if not in all, long since paid for these cargoes, which they can 
not get. 

The details are as follows: 

Tona of 2,000 
Steamship Dutiburg, German, for Charleston, S. C: pounds. 

Muriate of potash, consigned to three American firms 856. 8 

Hard salt, mineral, 16 per cent, consigned to one American firm 1, 003. 

Sulphate of potash, consigned to two American firms 168.0 

Manure salt, mineral, 20 per cent, consigned to two American firms. ... 1, 568. 

Eainit, consigned to two American firms 3, 336. 5 

Steamship Duns Law, British, for Charleston, S. C: 

Manure salt, mineral, 20 per cent, consigned to four American firms 4, 050. 

Hard salt, mineral, 16 per cent, consigned to one American firm 565. 

Eainit, consigned to three American firms 2,194.0 

Steamship Frankaale, British, for Pensacola, Fla.: 

Manure salt, mineral, 20 per cent, consigned to six American firms 2, 890. 

Eainit, consigned to five American firms 2, 275. 

Sulphate of potash, consigned to two American firms 532.0 

Hard salt, mineral, 16 per cent, consigned to one American firm 640. 

Double manure salt, consigned to one American firm 1, 117. 

If these cargoes, belonging to Americans, had teen in ships under 
the American nag, they would long since have been delivered and used, 
for the merchandise is not of a contraband character. It is a strik- 
ing example of the fact that our dependence upon foreign bottoms 
for the transportation of our goods puts us at the hazard of war risks 
not of our own making and outside of our control, but from which 
we helplessly suffer. 

The extract which follows, from Shipping Illustrated for Decem- 
ber 19, 1914, page 287, shows plainly mat our competitors do not 
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intend to give us any advantage in the ocean carrying trade of which 
they can avail themselves: 

SHIPPING 8ALB8. 

It is the intention of the British Government in offering the captured German 
steamers for sale to only allow British subjects and British companies under British 
control to acquire the vessels. All steamers are to be purchased only by bona fide 
British subjects and companies, who are to have the option of allowing 75 per cent 
to remain on mortgage at 4 per cent, payable in three annual installments. Even 
subjects of the allies of Great Britain are to be excluded from participating in the 
purchases, as it would be impossible to impose the conditions of sale on any foreign 
company or owner once the vessel was out of the Jurisdiction of the British courts. 
The purchaser is to be restricted in his trading. For instance, he will be unable to 
charter the vessel on time to any foreigner, he will be unable to sell the vessel to an 
alien within five years after the expiration of the war, and he will have to sign a dec- 
laration that neither directly nor indirectly is he acting for any enemy subject in 
the transaction. It is felt that as there are many companies registered in Great 
Britain the shareholders of which are German subjects, it is necessary to insert a 
clause precluding those companies from acquiring the vessels. This clause will also 
prevent British steamship companies under American control, such as the Anglo- 
American Oil Co. and the International Mercantile Marine Co., from acquiring any 
of these boats. 

We trust to supplement this preliminary statement in the final 
report of which we spoke at the beginning. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. G. MoAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
William C. Redfdeld, 

Secretary oj Commerce. 
Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, 

Vice President of the United States, 

Washington, D. 0. 
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Exhibit 2. 
Quotation from Journal of Commerce, New Tort, of December 9, 1914. 

5,000,000 TONS OFF SHIP MARKET— LOSS IN SUPPLY OF YE88BLS SENDS UP FREIGHT 
RATES — EFFECT OF WAR ON COMMERCE SHOWN IN TIE-UP OF GERMAN MERCANTILE 
MARINE — REGULAR LINES HAVE DOUBLED AND TREBLED CARGO RATES — CHARTER 
RATES INCREASED — SPECTACULAR ADVANCE IN GRAIN FIXTURES. 

A total of 5,000 l 000 tons in mercantile ships have been lost for a time to the world's 
commercial activities, bringing an era of high charter and berth rates as one of the 
direct and important results caused by the European war. 

With 78. 9a. the top figure paid for grain tonnage and 20s. per {press ton per month 
for a general-cargo boat, rates for full-cargo steamers continue their upward advance 
with little indication that the crest of the ascending movement has been reached. 
Throughout the past two weeks factors in the chartering market have been watching 
rates increase, and in view of the extraordinary tendency in this direction, have not 
been inclined to commit themselves as to future prospects. The dominant factors 
in thepresent chartering situation are as follows: 

1. The complete tie-up of the German and Austrian mercantile marines, with their 
many ramifications in the seven seas, is an important factor in the movement of the 
world's commerce. 

2. The continued withdrawal of British steamers from commercial service for use 
by the Admiralty. This has been variously estimated, but authorities figure that at 
least 500 vessels formerly employed in commercial services are now unavailable. 

3. The improvement in the foreign exchange situation, enabling the financing of 
cargoes, creating a speculative activity in exports of food products, shippers being 
assured of quick and profitable returns. 

4. The increasing demand for grain from Europe, it being estimated that export 
purchases in this country were amounting to 1,000,000 bushels a day. 

5. The comparatively low levels at which war-risk insurance is obtainable, remov- 
ing one of the important obstacles that hampered commerce at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. 

6. The reduced services by the regular lines operating to Europe, forcing American 
manufacturers who have taken contracts for supplying war materials to charter vessels 
in order to make agreed deliveries. 

7. The high space rates charged by the regular lines, berth charges being from 100 
to 250 per cent higher than before the war. 

8. Owners of vessels available for charter are demanding compensation on a time 
basis in order to avoid losses in the event of being held up by the British authorities 
for examination and the probability of delay at the discharging ports in Europe, 
where the best dock facilities have been commandeered by the warring Governments. 

It has been estimated that fully 5,000,000 tons in commercial shipping have been 
taken from service. The following table shows how tonnage has been affected by the 
war: 



Total German and Austrian steam tonnage.. 

British vessels commandeered 

British vessels seiied by Germany 

Vessels lost by mines, etc 



Number. 



2,438 
1500 



Gross tons. 



3,507,331 

» 1.700,000 

1265,000 

330,683 



5,803,014 



* Based on reliable estimates. 

These figures are not entirely complete and do not include any other losses of French, 
German, Austrian, or Turkish vessels. It is therefore safe to infer that at least 5,000,000 
tons have been taken out of the market. 

The total German mercantile marine, including both sail and steam vessels of over 
100 tons, amounts to 2,321 vessels of 5,082,061 tons. It is estimated that German 

" >ping of a gross tonnage of 672,475 tons has been seized by the British authorities, 
ile 406 German vessels, with a total gross tonnage of 974,226 tons, has been captured 
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or sunk by the allies. In Russian porta German shipping to the extent of 114^488 gross 
tons has been seized, while a considerable amount is neld in French ports. When the 
Germans captured Antwerp 32 German vessels, amounting to 114,006 tons, seized by 
the Belgians, were blown up by the retreating British troops. 

The following tabulation shows the actual tonnage of the maritime nations having 
over 1,000,000 tons in mercantile shipping at the beginning of this year: 





Sail and 
steam. 


Gross tons. 


Steam. 


Net tons. 


British: 

United Kingdom , 


9,214 
2,073 


18,696,237 
1,735,306 


8,514 
1,495 


11,109,560 
915,960 


Cokmfaff. . . .7 




Total 


11,287 


20,431,534 


10,009 


12,025,510 




American: 

Sea 


2,696 

627 

77 


2,998,457 

2,382,690 

46,409 


1,209 
593 
69 


1,280,958 

1,724,566 

27,080 


Lake 


Philippine. . . . , . 




Total 


3,400 


5,427,636 


1,871 


8,032,604 




German ...,,. 


2,321 
2,191 
1,562 
1,436 
427 
759 
1,114 
1,037 


5,082,051 
2,457,890 
2,201,164 
1,047,270 
1,011,414 
1,309,849 
1,521,942 
1,500,014 


2,019 

1,597 
987 

1,043 
419 
662 
591 

1,037 


2,877,887 
1,122,577 
1,029,113 
551,964 
629,444 
794,840 
773,848 
956,702 


Norwegian t . . . ± 


French" 


8wAri1flh , „ ,. . 


Austrian 


Dutch 


Italian 


JftpftrtQse ..,,.,.,,„.,,-..,-- - - , . , x 





BATES DROPPED WHEN WAR STARTED. 

With the advent of the war chartering rates slumped heavily. Many steamen 
that had been fixed in June and July for August loading were canceled, causing a 
surplus of tonnage in Atlantic ports. Owners of these vessels were glad to take any 
rate in order to keep their vessels in operation, with the result that a large volume 
of tonnage was fixed at figures under 2 shillings for various kinds of freights and voy- 
ages. One grain vessel was taken at Montreal to the United Kingdom with grain at 
Is. 9Jd. This was the lowest rate touched in the downward movement. On last 
Saturday the highest rate for grain to the United Kingdom from Baltimore (Montreal 
now being closed) was 7s. 9d. 

HThe downward movement did not last very long, however. It continued through 
the month of August. The high rates demanded for war-risk insurance were a repres- 
sive factor, but when the European Governments began to take stock and found that 
war supplies were urgently needed, and orders began to pour in on American manu- 
facturers, the first improvement in charter rates came into evidence. 

The surplus of tonnage gradually diminished, and then chartering factors began 
to perceive that a scarcity was inevitable. This was attributed to the tie-up of Ger- 
man vessels, and it was at once seen that the volume of freight that was to be moved 
from the United States to Europe would necessitate the use of steamers of other neu- 
tral nations. Numerous small Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, Italian, and Greek steam- 
ers that never before had made trans- Atlantic voyages were chartered on the other 
side to come here and take away merchandise. 

The European Governments, belligerant and neutral alike, took an active interest 
in the chartering of steamers, so that the much-needed supplies of war materials and 
foodstuffs could be secured from this country without delay. Rates for full-cargo 
vessels began to advance, and when 3 to 4 shillings was paid for grain tonnage char- 
terers thought that the crest of the advance had been reached. Then word began 
to filter in that British tonnage, formerly available for commercial services, was being 
withdrawn for war purposes at a steady rate. First estimated at over 1,000 vessels, 
shipping authorities now feel that fully 500 steamers, ranging from 2,000 to 8,000 
tons^ are in the employ of the British Admiralty. 

With the volume of freight constantly increasing and the prospects of fewer ves- 
sels being available, charter rates continued their upward trend. Starting about the 
middle of October, rates moved higher week by week without a reaction of any sor 
up to the present, when further advances are anticipated. 

S D— 6a-3— vol 15 12 
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PREDICT 10 8HZLLINO8 FOB GBADf . 

Chartering factora who were interviewed on Saturday declared that 10 shillings for 
grain tonnage was a probability before the end of the year, while rates for other com- 
modities would also continue to advance. 

When the St. Lawrence closed, recent grain charters have been made out of the 
leading American ports. New York, Boston, Philadelphia t Baltimore, and Gal- 
veston are dispatching from two to three steamers a day each, with full cargoes of grain. 
In spite of this heavy movement, which has continued tor over two months, the 
demand from Europe has not been satiated. Chartering of grain tonnage during the 
past week for December and January loading indicates that the heavy movement will 
continue well into next year. 

One factor in the grain situation is that exports from the Argentine will be resumed 
in January. A cable received by the National City Bank on Saturday from its branch 
in Buenos Aires follows: 

"The Minister of Agriculture of the Argentine Republic requests you to advise 
shipowners generally that excellent grain rates will be obtainable here from January 
to July for steam and sail tonnage." 

Additional cable advices to the National City Bank report that the exportable sur- 
plus of grain from the Argentine will be as follows: Wheat, 135,000,000 bushels: oats, 
75,000,000 bushels; linseed, 60,000,000; and corn (estimated), 40,000,000. It is also 
reported that the corn crop is now completed, wheat by January 15, oats by December 
31, and linseed by December 15. 

UBOXNT DEMAND FOB COTTON. 

In the past month the foreign demand for cotton has grown to large proportions, 
but the volume of chartering has not been very heavy. One of the most important 
factors in this trade is the movement of cotton to Germany. American tonnage is 
absolutely essential for this movement in order to secure war-risk insurance. Cotton 
landed in Germany is worth from 14 to 18 cents per pound, while the average price 
here is about 8 cents. The factors in this movement who have chartered five American 
steamers to load during the early part of this month are charging from 2 to 3 cents per 
pound freight rate, as compared with 30 cents per 100 pounds paid for the same move- 
ment at this time a year ago. 

Recently quite a few foreign vessels have been chartered to take cotton to Scan- 
dinavian ports, receiving from $1 to $1.30 per 100 pounds. The higher freight rate 
obtainable on grain charters has, however, caused vessel owners to ignore the cotton 
movement. But with the demand for cotton urgent and shippers seeking tonnage, 
rates will no doubt advance to a level that will make cotton a competing factor with 
grain. 

The American steamers that have been taken for cotton movement are being com- 
pensated on a basis that will yield almost one-half of the value of a good-sized steamer 
in two trips. It is reported that a small vessel of 1,414 net tons will receive 120,000 
a month, while several vessels of larger capacity are to receive proportionately greater 
returns. 

HOW OHABTEB BATES COMPARE WITH A YBAB AGO. 

In December of last year, with the charter market holding fairly steady and normal 
trade conditions obtaining, pain tonnage from Baltimore to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent was obtainable at Is. lOJd. On Saturday similar charters com- 
manded 7s. 9d. and upward. Cotton fixtures a year ago to Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Bremen were made at 25s. to 27s. Rates now range from $1 to $1.30 per hundred 
pounds. Last December general cargo boats were obtainable at 13 shillings. Now 
tonnage can not be secured under 16 shillings for the trans-Atlantic trade. 

BBBTH BATES MOBE THAN TREBLED. 

The regular lines, operating with a fewer number of vessels and sailings of the Ger- 
man lines stopped, have advanced berth rates from double to treble the rates in force 
at this time a year ago and in met effective just before the outbreak of the war. The 
following comparative table shows the berth rates effective on Saturday, those quoted 
early in September when the rates first began to move upward, the charges made at 
the beginning of July when normal conditions obtained, and the rates demanded in 
December a year ago: 
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Dec. I, 
1014. 


■ft.* 


ttfr 


Dee. I, 
1018. 


Groin 


7<L 

30s. Od. 

76c. 

260. 

20s. Od. 


2|-4d. 
20s. Od. 

20o. 

20o. 
17s. Od. 


178% 
200. 
100. 

17s. Od. 


20s.<0d! 


Provisions 


Cotton 


30c 


Beck flour 


140. 


Mom. goods 


178. Od. 







grain.. 

Provisions... 

Cotton 

Seek flour... 
Mess, goods. 



7d. 
30b. Od. 

760. 

26c. 
20a. Od. 



2}-3d. 
20b. Od. 

20c. 

20c. 
178.0d. 



20b. 0% 
20c 
10c 

16e.0d. 



268.% 
80c 
14c 

16c Od. 



LONDON. 



Grain 


30s.0d. 

27c 

20b. Od. 


21c 
17s. Od. 


20b. K 

lie. 

178.0a. 


22s 6d 




Beck floor 


14C 


Mean, goods 


178.6a. 







GLASGOW. 



Grain 

Provisions. . , 
Seek floor... 
Meas. goods. 



32b. 6d. 

20c 

28s. 0.d 



3d. 

23c Od. 

22c 

17s.6d. 



2d. 

20s. Od. 

18c 

178.6a. 



228% 

17c 

178.6a. 



HAVRE. 



Grain............. . . 




2s. 6d. 

30c. 

21c. 

30c. 

86.00 


2s. Od. 

300. 

26c. 

18c 
»12Jc 


8s. 1M. 

30c 


Provisions 


40c. 
$1.00 

40C 

810.00 


Cotton 


40c 

22c 

>12*c 


Seek flour 


MeaS. gOOdS. .-- T ---T-T-rT*T--rT-rrr**.....i« ... r ......... . 





« Cubic foot. 



Exhibit 3. 

Cargo charters for cotton. 

(Atlantic ports to European ports.) 

OCTOBER. 

Rate per 
100 pounds. 

Steamship No. 1 (Savannah to Goteborg) 4,200 bales of cotton $0. 65 

N. B.— For a later voyage this vessel will easily get anywhere from $2 to 
$2.50 per 100 pounds. 

Steamship No. 2 60 

Steamship No. 3 75 

NOVEMBER. 

Steamship No. 4 SO 

DECEMBER. 

Steamship No. 5 1.20 

Steamship No. 6 2.25 
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Net form charter*. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Ratefel 



per too. 

Steamship No. 7 (from Charleston to Denmark) 19 

N. B.— That means of the ton-carrying capacity to charter and to pay ex- 
penses on this and on the other side. 



NOVEMBER. 



Steamship No. 8 * 21 

Steamship No. 9 30 

DECEMBER. 

Steamship No. 10 37 

Steamship No. 11 52 

JANUARY. 

Steamship No. 12 35 

N. B.— From here it goes up in leaps and bounds. 

FormO. 

(Form O is really a special charter for cotton.) 
(Equivalent charter of cotton . Net register ton . ) 

Rate. 

Steamship No. 13 (prior to July) 30 shillings— 28 cents per 100 pounds. 

Steamship No. 14 (July) 35 shillings. 

NOVEMBER. 

Steamship No. 15 45 shillings, net register too. 

Steamship No. 16 62 shillings 6 pence. 

DECEMBER. 

Steamship No. 17 75 shillings. 

Steamship No. 18 80 shillings. 

Steamship No. 19 90 shillings. 

Steamship No. 20 125 shillings. 

Steamship No. 21 150 shillings. 

Timecharters. 

The rate for time charters is a rate per ton per month on the total dead-weight of 
the vessel. The dead-weight includes the vessel 's tonnage, its cargo capacity, includ- 
ing bunkers. 

In April and May the average time charter was 3 shillings per ton per month on the 
total dead- weight of the vessel. This rate remained unchanged until August Begin- 
ning with August the rates went up to 5 and 6 shillings per ton, and on British and 
other neutral boats are now 10 and 12 shillings per ton. 

The rates on American boats which can be used for cotton shipments to Germany 
are very much higher. 

* Always on the carrying capacity of the cargo per ton. 
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Rata from New York to Brazil, 1914— Rio de Janeiro. 
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June and 


Decem- 


July. 


ber. 


10.70 


'80.75 


.17 


>.28 


. .18 


.18 


.90 


U.00 


1.06 


1.06 


.27 


.27 


6.00 


8.00 


.83 


.83 


.21 


.21 



Flour, barrel, 1 1 a. 

Kerosene, case, 1 1 a 

Cottonseed oil, per eft 

Rosin, per 280 pounds, f. f. a 

Codfish, tabs. 

Automobiles (op to 8 tons), eft 

Barbed wire, per 2,240 pounds, landed.. 

Leather, percft 

Sewing machines, per eft 



»Net. 

BJo de Janeiro pins 81.80 per ton weight or measurement landing charge on all landed cargo. 
All the above rates now plus 26 per cent surcharge, excepting those quoted net. Surcharge went into 
affect m August, 1814. 

Rata from New York to River Plata, 1914 — Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 



Agricultural implements, per eft 

Kerosene oil, per case 

Machinery, per eft. 

Hardware, per eft 

Furniture, per eft 

Cotton beis, per eft 

Barbed wire, per 2,240 pounds 

News printing paper, per 2,240 pounds. 




» Rates remain the same, but subject to 25 per cent surcharge Imposed in August, 1814. 
tNet. 



AH plus 28 per cant surcharge, excepting items marked "net.2 
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INCREASED OCEAN TRANSPORTATION RATES, SI 

ExuijjIT 6. 
Extract from Washington Post of December t$, 1914. 

SHIP LSATB8 GALVESTON FOB GERMANY WITH COTTON. 

Galveston, Tex., December t5. 

The first cargo of cotton to Germany from the port of Galveston since the European 
war began departed to-day for Bremen, on the American steamship Pathfinder. The 
cargo is 6,550 bales, valued by the shippers at $445,000. Oapt Boyle, of the Path- 
finder, carries, in addition to his other papers, an oath from the agente that the cargo 
is nothing but cotton. 

The hatches were sealed in the presence of the French consul and a representative 
of Lloyds, of London. Both certified that the vessel contained only American cotton 
and is entitled to unobstructed passage into German waters and into a German port 

Freight rates on the cotton shipped on the Pathfinder were the largest ever paid out 
of the port of Galveston, being $3 per 100 pounds. At this time last year the current 
rate was 32 to 35 cents per hundred. 

Dispatch from collector of customs at Galveston, December 25, 1914, regarding 
above shipment states: 

" Steamship Pathfinder under charter by shippers at $18,000 per month; the cur- 
rent freight rate on cotton for Bremen $3 per hundred." 



Exhibit 7. 

Telegram* from officers of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Seattle, 
San Francisco, and New Orleans, and from collectors of customs. 

Seattle, Wash., December 24, 1914* 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, D. C; 
Gradual increase ocean freight rates from Seattle, June to December, quotations 
in shillings and pence, Europe, on voyage thirty to forty-five and six; Orient, forty- 
two to forty-seven and six; South America, forty to forty-seven; South Africa, no 
increase, but ranees from thirty-three to sixty-two and six; tonnage inbound and 
outbound shows slight variation during period; average one million per month, 80 
per cent loaded; rate to Atlantic ports reduced one-thud; tonnage doubled. Letter 
follows. 

Henderson. 
9.40 a.m. 

Seattle, Wash., December %4, 1914. 
Bureau or Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, D. C: 
Rates quoted on basis long ton per voyage refer to flour, grain, merchandise. Time 
rates on lumber per thousand feet three shillings four and half to seven shillings ten 
and half. 

Henderson. 

San Francisco, Gal., December 26, 1914. 
E. E. Pratt, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C: 
Very little tonnage available for foreign trade. Owing to heavy coastwise traffic, all 
rates nave advanced materially since June 1. Full information follows by mail. 

Brown. 

New Orleans, La., December 24, 1914. 
E. E. Pratt, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C: 
No ocean tonnage owned in New Orleans, charters for present shipments being 
made chiefly in New York and Europe. December grain rates 135 to 283 per cent 
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above June-July normal. December pine lumber 150 to 200 per cent above same 
normal. December hardwood lumber 100 to 200 per cent above same normal. De- 
cember cotton 215 to 250 per cent above same normal, depending on ports. These 
quotations cover only Liverpool, London, Havre, and Genoa shipments. No quota- 
tions for German or Baltic porta. Rotterdam cotton $2.50 per 100 direct shipment 
against 25 cents in July. Genoa quotations average two ana one-half to three times 
normal. This covers practically all trans-Atlantic shipping out of this port. Grain 
exports exceptionally neavy, cotton improving, lumber dull. Heavy prospective 
shipments mules. 

Judd. 

New York, December t6, 1914. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C: 

Charterers, steamer City of Macon, are Eugen 0. Endres and Richard Mayer Co., 
both of Boston. Charter for definite period at rate of $1,200 per day; Government 
form of charter. Deposit of $60,000 paid on account of charter party with bond of 
indemnity given for balance. Charterers estimate 74 days total round trip; marine 
insurance hull, $400,000 at 5} per cent; cotton $600,000, at 2J per cent; war insurance 
hull, $400,000 at 5 per cent; cotton, $600,000, at 5 per cent; coal, round trip, estimated 
$12,600; cost of lading and unlading, round trip, estimated $20,000; expense of 
X-ray machine for examining bales, $1,200. Sole cargo 10,500 bales cotton. Will 
sail December 28 if finished lading. Difficult to figure cost per bale on account of 
uncertainty of return cargo. 

Malonb, Collector. 

3.11 p. m. 

Boston, Mass., December tS, 1914. 
Secretary or thb Treasury, 

Washington, D. C: 

* * * Space at premium on all foreign steamers; merchandise must be booked 
weeks in advance to secure shipment; number vessels not sufficient; some grain ele- 
vators filled waiting for transportation, mostly exports consigned England; freight 
rates advanced on practically all merchandise since July from 50 to 100 per cent; 
general export business increased for last three months. 

Billings, Collector. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December t6, 1914. 
Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C: 
Very difficult to secure information as to export freight rates. Regular quotations 
are unobtainable. Vessels are scarce, and all contracts are made on an emergency 
basis. There has been a gradual advance on all commodities since July, reaching in 
December from 50 to 200 per cent above July rates. 

Berry, Collector. 

Seattle, Wash., December tS, 1914. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C: 

• * * Since war was declared freight rates in export trade, except contiguous ter- 
ritory, have advanced approximately 25 per cent; freight rates certain commodities 
oriental ports not advanced, among tnem agriculture implements, automobiles, boots 
and shoes, raw cotton, copper, household goods, lard, live stock, machinery, paper, 
oil in barrels. 

Harper, Collector. 

Portland, Oreo., December tS, 1914. 
Secretary op the Treasury, 

Washington, D. Cj 
Freight rate wheat to European ports. July, 27 shillings 6 pence to 30 shillings; August, 
29 shillings 6 pence to 31 shillings; September, 31 shillings 6 pence to 36 shillings; 
October, 32 shillings 6 pence to 37 shillings; November, 35 shillings to 42 shillings 6 
pence; December, 40 shillings to 45 shillings. On flour to the Orient for same period, 
four to five dollars long ton. 

Burke, Collector. 
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Exhibit 8. 

Extract from a letter to the chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, from W. N. White & Co., showina the increase, 
in the rates of freight on apples; also letter from the Knapp Manufacturing Co., New 
York. 

W. N. White & Co., 
Fruits and General Produce, 
76-78 Park Place, New York, December t % 1914. 
Hon. Joshua W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I notice statements in the newspapers concerning your efforts on behalf of the 
American shippers. In connection with this matter let me point out to you what is 
going on in New York at the present time. Three years ago shippers of American 
produce could ship such things as apples and onions to London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow at rates almost 50 per cent cheaper than those prevailing to-day, as per following 
table: 



Atlantic freight rates, year 1910-11. 



Atlantic freight rates, year 1914. 



Apples in barrels to— 

London................. 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Norway 

Apples in boxes to London. . 



3/ and 5 per cent _ _„ 
2/6 and 5 per cent primage 
2/9 and 5 per cent primage 

4/2 and 5 per cent primage 

Per 40 cubic feet, 20/ and 5 per cent 



3/6 and 5 per cent primage. 
Do. 
Do. 



6/8 and 5 per cent primage. 
Per 40 cubic feet, 83/6 and 6 



5 per cent. 



This year the crop of apples in the United States is 86,000,000 barrels, nearly double 
the crop of last year, and here this week such is the short offering of steamers to Europe 
that instead of saikngB Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, with oftthnes three 
steamers in one day, wis week there is but two steamers sailing from New York, and 
both on Saturday at that. One for Liverpool, the Ounard liner Lusitania, has a 
very limited cargo space. She can only take a few carloads in her cold-storage com- 
partments, and the other steamer to sail is the Minnehaha for London. 

To my knowledge there is now in New York from Virginia awaiting shipment 
abroad over 60 carloads of apples, with no steamers to take them. They will proba- 
bly have to be sold in this city next week for whatever price they will bring, and 
consequently cause prices to go so low as to hurt every apple shipper to this town. 



The Knapp Mantjtactubing Co., 
New York City, December tt, 1914. 
Hon. W. 0. Redpield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
Dear Sir: The great need for trade between Latin America and the United States 
is steamship communication weekly, or at least semimonthly. 

I have sold goods for cash for 25 years and can sell any quantity if deliveries could 
be made regularly to make unnecessary large stocks and to supply sudden trade 
fluctuations in demand. 

The United States could afford to build steamers as auxiliary cruisers in war needs 
and lease them at no other profit than a sinking fund and put them on a Navy budget. 

Acquisition of Latin-American trade is worm any effort and cost now, and the United 
States wastes millions in other ways which could be of advantage used in this direction. 
Very sincerely, 

Lucien Knapp. 
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Exhibit 9. 

Statement from the Atlantic Coast Steamship Co.,ofNew Tori, to the New Tori Times; 
also letter from the president of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange to the Secretary of (he 
Treasury concerning freight rates on cotton shipped out of New Orleans. 

"MORS 8HIP8 THAN CARGOES." 

(Denial of a statement attributed to United States Steel president). 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Your editorial in to-day's Times against the forthcoming Alexander bill for an 
American merchant marine is based on an erroneous statement which is attributed 
to Mr. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Farrell is 
quoted as follows: 

"At present there is no lack of shipping facilities, as there are more ships than 
cargoes to all parts of the world." 

To-day's Journal of Commerce, which paper is also opposed to the Alexander bill, is 
nevertheless compelled to truthfully report the shipping and charter market as follows: 

"Light offering of tonnage — Rates continue to soar, with owners demanding additional 
advances. — There is an urgent demand for steamers for December and January load- 
ing in several of the trans-Atlantic trades, particularly for grain and cotton, but the 
scarcity of available boats and the almost prohibitive terms demanded by owners 
serve to greatly restrict trades. Tonnage is also wanted in other of the trans- Atlantic 
trades, as well as for West India, South America, and long-voyage business. A few 
boats were reported for grain cargoes to various European ports at the highest rates 
recorded during the recent rise." 

The above has been the state of affairs in shipping for over two months, as you 
can readily substantiate by referring to the files of any paper that reports the ship- 
ping market. This famine in available ships will continue throughout the war and 
[or a long time after. 

Mr. Farrell is also quoted as saying: 

"We are now sending ships from one port to another in ballast because we can not 
get cargoes for them." 

During the last two months I have been trying to charter steamers, but have been 
unable to get any. Prohibitive prices are asked for the few vessels offered, and they, 
for the most part, are not suitable for trans- Atlantic trade. I will charter from Mr. 
Farrell every ocean-going vessel he can give me at double the rates that they would 
have brought before this war. 

Senator Fletcher read into the Congressional Record of October 15, 1914, a short 
paper on the shipping situation and American merchant marine. It was ordered 
printed as Senate Document 601. Every word therein is of vital interest to the great 
majority of your readers. The article explodes the fallacies and exposes the untruths 
used by opponents of the Alexander bill. 

Philip Manson. 

Atlantic Coast Steamship Company, New York, December S, 1914. 

New Orleans Cotton Exchanob, 

New Orleans, December lt f 1914* 
Hon. W. G. McAnoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with my telegram of this morning, I now beg to hand you 
inclosed quotations of freight rates as applied to cotton out of New Orleans from July 
81 to date. I have not sent you the daily quotations, but only those of the days upon 
which there were no changes. 

You will note that these quotations are as near as quotations can be. Of course 
some bookings are made on quotations other than the rates here, but they represent 
the average quotations of the dates mentioned. 

It has been a great problem with the cotton trade this season to obtain tonnage 
for cotton, the necessity for freight room for grain being greater than heretofore and the 
amount of tonnage available being smaller. The ship agents are compelled to pay 
40 to 42 shillings per ton of 2,240 pounds upon the dead-weight capacity of the vessel 
for cargo, as against 10 to 12 shillings before the declaration of war. 

It has also been impossible to get freight rates for German ports, as the hazards 
of mines have deterred owners from offering boats for this character of work. It is 
also impossible to get vessels into these ports unless they are under a neutral flag— 
preferably the American. 
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In regard to grain rates, the delay is caused by the difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing these rates accurately, but on Monday we shall inclose the quotations to you. 
Respectfully, 

E. J. Glinkt, President. 

Ocean freights from New Orleans for compressed cotton. 

tin cents per 100 pounds. Where two rates are shown, the lower applies to "tramp" and the higher to 

" liner."] 



Cotton. 



Spot and this 
month. 



Next month. 



Cotton. 



Spot and this 
month. 



Next month. 



July 1,1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 

Havre 

Antwerp 

Bremen 

Hamburg*— • 

Genoa 

Trieste 

Aug. 1, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 

Havre 

Antwerp 

Rotterdam... 

Baltic 

Barcelona 

Genoa 

Dunkirk 

Naples 

Oporto 

Aug. 17, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 

Havre 

Antwerp 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Rotterdam... 

Baltic 

Barcelona.... 

Genoa 

Trieste 

Venice 

Dunkirk 

Naples 

Oporto 

NewYork.... 

Philadelphia.. 

Providence... 

Fail River.... 
Oct 15, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 

Havre 

Rotterdam... 

Baltic 

Barcelona 

Genoa 

Naples 

Oporto 

Oct 23, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 

Oporto 

Oct 25, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 

Oporto 

Oct 25, 1914: 

Havre 

Genoa 

Naples 

Oct 38, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester... 



Havre. 



28 
81 
32 
28 
27 
27 
88 
85 

128033 
131^38 
185 
128 
135 
140 
140 
140042 
Ml 
l *4, 
151 

60 
50 
50 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 
60 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

Not quoted. 

45 

48 

v 50 

70 



76J 

50 
53 

ai 

55 
58 
88 

67 
Withdrawn. 



60 

63 

Withdrawn. 



28 
31 
32 
28 
27 
27 



Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 



50 
70 
70 
85 
70 
72i 



50 
63 
811 

66 

68 
88 

67 
75 
77> 

60 
68 
60 



Oct 28. 1914— Con. 

Rotterdam 

Genoa 

Naples , 

Oporto. .c 

Not. 9, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Havre 

Rotterdam 

Baltic 

Barcelona 

Genoa 

Naples 

Oporto 

Not. 1M914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester..... 

Genoa 

Naples 

Oporto 

Nov. 13, 1914: 

Havre 

Baltic 

Barcelona 

Genoa 

Naples 

Nov. 17, 1914: 

Havre 

Rotterdam 

Genoa 

Naples 

Dec. 1, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Havre 

Rotterdam 

Barcelona 

Genoa 

Naples 

Oporto 

Dec. 4, 1914: 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Rotterdam 

Barcelona 

Genoa 

Naples 

Dec 7, 1914: 

Havre 

Rotterdam 

Genoa 

Naples < 

Oporto 

Dec. 11, 1914: 



Liverpool.... 
Manchester., 

Havre 

Antwerp 

Hamburg... 
Rotterdam.. 
Barcelona... 

Genoa 

Naples 

Oporto , 



75 
80 



93 
60 



90 

«1 

93 

66 
66 
96 
97* 
100 



100 
108} 



Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 

70 

70 

90 

MOO 



110 
112} 
110 

75 
75 
126 



Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 



*125 
•200 

120 
1221 
116 

86 
85 
90 

No service. 

No service. 
«160 



125 

1271 

126 



75 
80 



60 
68 
80 
100 
85 
86 
90 

2? 

65 
65 
96 
»7) 
100 

86 

96 
100 
100 



Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 
Withdrawn. 



70 
70 
100 
110 
100 
110 
1121 
110 

76 

76 

126 

Withdrawn. 



900100 
126 
200 
120 
1221 
115 

86 
86 
100 



200 
•100 
125 
1271 
126 



*N< 



•Indirect 



•Direct 



♦February. 
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Department of Oommbrob, 
Washington, December tt, 1914. 

Import*, duties collected, and exports, for the week ended Dec, 19, 1914, at 13 principal 

customs districts. 



Districts. 


Imports. 


Duties 
collected. 


Exports 




DoBart. 

538 

1.413,076 

13,955,724 

858,645 

372, 146 

78,749 

1,909,454 

161,424 

706,062 

1,377,838 

572,729 

579,590 

426,004 


K 

04 

36 

,73 

96 

52 

23 

60 

72 

97 

99 

31 

84 

51 


D 

5 


i 


] 




2C 








a 




i 




e 




£ 




i 








i 








1,564,182 




Total 


22,411,979 


3,297,468 


49,440,242 





The above figures are for 13 principal customs districts, the district of Georgia 
having been added to the 12 formerly reported. The table shows a favorable balance 
on merchandise transactions for the third week of December in the 13 districts of 
$27,028,263. The 13 districts cited ordinarily do about 88 per cent of the import 
business and about 85 per cent of the export business of the country. 

The exports of cotton for the week ended December 19 amounted to 286.315 bales. 

The table below shows that for the first three weeks of December, in which is in- 
cluded the last day of November, the excess of exports over imports has amounted to 
$69,870,091 at the principal customs districts of the United States. 

Imports, duties collected, and exports at the principal customs districts of the United States. 



Week ending- 


Imports. 


Duties col- 
lected. 


Exports. 


Excess of 
exports. 


Dec. 6* 


Dollar*. 
24,968,284 
24,428,446 
22,411,979 


DoBart, 
3,500,297 
3,854,595 
3,297,468 


DoBart. 
46,820,626 
45,417,932 
49,440,242 


DoBart. 
21,852,342 


Dec. 12* 


20,989,486 
27,028,263 


Dec. 19* 




Total, 3 weeks 


71,808,709 


10,652,360 


141,678,800 


69,870,091 





» Twelve ports handling 87 per cent of imports and 80 per cent of exports. 
'Thirteen parts handling 88 per cent of imports and 85 per cent of exports. 
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LETTER FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
AND THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

TRANSMITTING 

IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE RESOLUTION OF 
DECEMBER 18. 1914. ADDITIONAL INFORMA- 
TION IN RELATION TO THE INCREASED RATES 
FOR OCEAN TRANSPORTATION WHICH HAVE 
TAKEN PLACE SINCE JULY I. 1914 




JANUARY 27. 1915.— Referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed 



WASHINGTON 
1915 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Treasury Department, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, January 05, 1915. 
To the President of the Senate. 

Sir : On the 26th of December, 1914, we transmitted to the Senate, 
in pursuance to its resolution of December 18, 1914, a preliminary 
report concerning the increases in rates for ocean transportation since 
July 1, 1914, ana other facts relating to ocean transportation which 
adversely affect American commerce. We now have the privilege of 
submitting a further statement, as then promised. 

Since our previous report numerous letters have been received by 
the Treasury Department and the Department of Commerce fropi 
American business men and manufacturers engaged in the export 
trade, which show clearly the extraordinary increase in ocean freight 
rates since the outbreak of the European war, the scarcity of ton- 
nage now prevailing, and the serious effects of the high freight rates 
and scarcity of tonnage upon our export trade. 

SERIOUS COMPLAINTS OF AMERICAN EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

The following excerpts are made from said letters, the originals 
being attached hereto and marked " Exhibits 3 to 74 " : 

Garcia & Maggini Co., general commission merchants, San Fran- 
cisco, CaL, January 5, 1915 : 

"We beg to say that we ourselves have shipped in the last two 
months 500 or 600 tons of dried fruit to New York, through the canal 
of Panama, for reshipment to Scandinavian ports and also to Hol- 
land. 

"To a great extent, these goods have been in New York for a 
Ions time, for the reason that our forwarding agents, Messrs. C. B. 
Richards & Co., could not get any space. 

" Besides, freight rates have advanced over 300 per cent since* the 
war broke out, and lately, and within 15 days, freights have advanced 
fully 100 per cent. 

" It seems that whenever the Scandinavian American Line are ask- 
ing higher freight rates, other lines do so. too, and now even the 
Holland American Line is asking 100 shillings per 2,240 pounds, 
while only a few days ago this company asked 45 shillings per 2^240 
pounds. 

"These advances in freight rates are made without notice, and 
even previous engagements nave not been protected, so that the ship- 
pers instead of making a small profit on their sales to European 
countries are losing money." 
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William Haas & Sons, manufacturers and exporters of u D w shovel 
handles, Houston Heights, Tex., December 28, 1914 : 

" For years our entire output has been disposed of abroad, but 
owing to the present prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are 
unable to deliver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed 
down until such rates are established as will enable us to market our 
goods. * * * In our judgment a Government merchant marine 
will solve the problem." 

Charles E. Moore, president, Leaf Tobacco Association, Baltimore, 
Md., December 28, 1914 : 

" * * * I desire to file with your department an urgent protest 
against the unwarranted advance in freight rates on tobacco as re- 
cently established by; the Holland American Line. Some of our ex- 
porting members shipping to Holland points have signed contracts 
with this company, expiring December 31, 1914, for a rate of $3.50 
per hogshead of tobacco. This contract has been disregarded entirely 
and the rate increased first to $5.25, then to $6.85, and to-day a notice 
that it will be $7.50 until further notice. This, I repeat, in the face 
of the written contract for $3.50 per hogshead." 

Gano, Moore & Co., coal, coke, iron, steel ores, Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 28, 1914: 

"The shortage of vessels is so serious now that it is practically 
stopping the exportation of coal. We have several orders for coal, 
principally to South American ports, and it is impossible to secure 
vessels." 

Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of Saylor's 
Portland cement, New York, N. Y ., December 28, 1914 : 

" * * * It has been our experience that the rates have advanced 
so rapidly that our shipments have been practically suspended, due 
to the two facts above mentioned — scarcity of ships and increase in 
freight rates. 

" Before the month of July, 1914, shipments of Portland cement to 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay were possible at $2.45 per ton ; 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, $3.60 per ton. These rates were advanced 
the early part of August 50 per cent, were subsequently reduced so 
that the advance was equivalent to 25 per cent for the July rates, and 
these rates have advanced since the latter part of September until 
now they are $6 per ton to Rio by some lines and $8.50 per ton by 
other lines ; $6 per ton to the Argentine Republic ; and notwithstand- 
ing these high rates there is no possibility of obtaining ships, trans- 
portation, or accommodation for our product. * * * 

" We have experienced a great deal of trouble with the steamship 
companies in arranging freights, all of them claiming they do not 
want to carry cement at any price." 

American Tripoli Co., " Tripoli " flour, Seneca, Mo., December 28, 
1914: 

" We have an offer of some orders from Barcelona, Spain, and the 
first two of the attached letters refer to our effort to get quoted us a 
rate from New Orleans to Barcelona ; and you will see that the steam- 
ship company operating steamers to Barcelona refused to quote rates 
at all. In the nrst letter the reason given was that other commodi- 
ties which permit of a higher rate are being carried, so that our ma- 
terial, which must have a lower rate, is not at all desirable, and they 
even refuse to quote rates at all. * * * The fourth letter, dated 
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December 18, quotes us a rate of 49 cents per 100 pounds from New 
Orleans to Havre, France, and for comparison, will say that just pre- 
vious to the European war, on July 3, 1914, we made a shipment at 
the rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds, a little more than one-third of 
the rate now asked. This high rate is, of course, prohibitive on a 
commodity such as ours." 

David C. Beid, ship broker, New York, N. Y., January 4, 1915 : 

" * * * The question of getting tonnage at the present time for 
trans- Atlantic business is practically impossible. I nave offered by 
cablegram up to 10/3 Government form per dead-weight ton and was 
refused by my London correspondents, who state that much higher 
offers must be made before tonnage can be procured. Under ordinary 
circumstances these tramp steamers I made the offers for in good 
faith could be secured at 3 shillings per dead-weight ton. Conditions 
with us are almost impossible. Tonnage is unprocurable at almost 
any except the most extraordinary and prohibitive terms. I speak 
now of the cargo steamer for the general carrying tramp-steamer 
trade." 

Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., importers and commission merchants, 
New York, N. Y., December 26, 1914: 

"A short time ago we shipped some powdered cocoa to our friends 
in Denmark. When again, a short time thereafter, we had occasion to 
ship the same commodity, the freight charges amounted to about 280 
per cent higher, and upon remonstration with the steamship company 
we were told that this was the lowest rate that could be figured, and 
since then the steamship company has notified us that the next ship- 
ment will be charged a higher rate of freight." 

Inman, Akers & Inman. Atlanta, Ga., December 28, 1914 : 

" We are paying ocean ireight from Savannah to Rotterdam and to 
Bremen «f $2, $2.25, to $3 per hundredweight. Formerly the rates to 
these places were about 35 cents per hundredweight on cotton." 

W. JB. Cooper & Co., cotton merchants, Wilmington, N. C, Decem- 
ber 31, 1914: 

"Please allow us to indorse the action of the administration in 
trying to secure boats for the movement of American products. We 
are frank to say that as a general proposition we are not anxious to 
see the United States Government get into too many lines of business, 
but when 3 cents per pound or more is to be paid freight on cotton 
across the water against 35 cents per hundred pounds six months ago, 
it is time something should be done, in our opinion." 

(3 cents per pound equals $15 per bale; 35 cents per hundredweight 
equals $1.75 per bale.) 

H. Frank Darrow, New York, N. Y., December 29, 1914: 

" * * * I am a large exporter of grass seed, and in former sea- 
sons I have paid from 35 to 50 cents per 100 pounds on the French 
Line sailing from New York to Havre, while on steamship Chicago, 
sailing to-morrow, the 29th instant, I have been compelled to pay 
$1.50 per 100 pounds ocean freight, which I consider is prohibitive to 
the export trade." 

Frank F. Fee, president Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Der- 
mott, Ark., December 28, 1914 : 

" * * * It is now a serious menace to our business by reason of 
our inability to get reasonable and in some cases our inability to get 
any ocean rates on our production of hardwood lumber. We usually 
ship through the port of New Orleans to British and continental 
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ports. The writer has been to New Orleans personally and is in- 
formed by the steamship agents that they are receiving a tonnage of 
cotton and wheat and other commodities for the belligerents at such 
high rates and at such easier loading and unloading that they make 
tremendous profits for their vessels, and they do not want to take 
lumber tonnage. We can say that we have before us inquiries for 
many carloads of lumber which could be shipped immediately pro- 
vided reasonable rates could be had. * * * Further, one of the 
steamship agent's commission for a single month was $25,000 for the 
month. We trust that there is some way in which our National Gov- 
ernment can arrange whereby lumber traffic can be 'resumed at some- 
thing like a reasonable rate." 

T. F. Jenings, hardwood manufacturer, Marianna, Fla., December 
28. 1914: 

" I am exporting hickory lumber in bundles to Christiania, Nor- 
way, and freight rates have become so exorbitant that it is almost out 
of the question to ship. * * * Now I am compelled, under the 
circumstances, to shut down my business if this can not be rectified." 

Funch, Edye & Co., steamship agents and ship brokers, in a letter 
to T. F. Jenings, Marianna, Fla., December 14, 1914, state: " We have 
no room to offer prior to the steamship United States, March 11." 

J. McD. Price, secretary National Lumber Exporters' Association, 
Baltimore, Md., December 60, 1914 : 

44 * * * I take the liberty of calling your attention to the enor- 
mous and what appear to be unreasonable increases in ocean rates on 
lumber and other forest products which have been made by the steam- 
ship companies since the outbreak of war. * * * To many of the 
ports steamship lines refuse to quote rates at all, as they claim that 
more tonnage is being offered than they can take care of." 

M. B. Nelson, general sales manager the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., December 29, 1914 : 

"I inclose a quotation from ship brokers issued under date of 
December 26, showing rates have advanced more than 300 per cent 
* * * We now have in pile at port a little over 9,000,000 feet of 
lumber, or an approximate value of $280,000, all of which is deterio- 
rating and could l>e disposed of if shipping facilities would permit. 

" There are many others in the same condition as ourselves, and we 
sincerely hope you can do something to relieve the situation. 

Alphonse Weil & Bros., New York, N. Y., December 26, 1914: 

" We intended to ship a large quantity of oats to the other side, but 
were prevented from doing so on account of the rate of freight ad- 
vancing from 4s. per bushel to 6s. 6d. We are told that the reason of 
this advance is due to the fact that there are very few vessels avail- 
able at the present time." 

Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., December 
80, 1914: 

" We are exporters of provisions, etc, to Hamburg, Germany ; Rot- 
terdam, Holland; London and Liverpool, England. Early in 1914 
we signed contracts covering rates on export freight to London and 
Liverpool, via Atlantic Transport Line and White Star Line from 
New York, with J. D. Roth, general western freight agent of the 
above-named lines, in which we are named ocean rate of 20s. less 
5 per cent per gross ton. These rates have been raised 10s. per gross 
ton since the beginning of the war, they claiming that their steamers 
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are operating under greatly increased expenses. * * * At pres- 
ent it is almost impossible to obtain booking for London and Liver- 
pool, the steamship company claiming that they are booked ahead." 

Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., December 26, 
1914: 

" We have been endeavoring for about a month to get a shipment 
through some of the Atlantic or Gulf ports for shipment to Bristol 
or Liverpool. * * * ^r e are still holding this carjoad trying to 
get booking through some of the various steamship companies, and 
in this connection would state, we have three more cars which we 
want to get out early in the year, provided we can get them handled 
from port." 

H. F. Heilman, treasurer Levi Smith (Ltd.), Clarendon, Pa., De- 
cember 31, 1914 : 

" We have had 390 barrels lubricating oil at Baltimore since last 
week in September and first week in October for immediate shipment, 
which are just now loading. We can not prosper and retain our pat- 
ronage when shipments are held up three months before forwarding, 
besides the steamship company presented a bill the other daj of $51.96 
for demurrage charges accruing on this shipment while lying at Bal- 
timore pier, which is a gross injustice. We have not been at fault in 
the least that goods have not gone forward. * * * Our export 
business with foreign countries has been quite heavy in past years, 
and Rotterdam was one of our principal ports, and generally made 
contracts with the Holland- American Line, at Baltimore, to cover all 
our shipments to this port during the year. When our contract ex- 

Sired in 1913 we did not think it wise to renew same at the then 
igh rates, and held back, preferring to ship on the open market, 
but in March the Holland- American Line insisted on us closing a 
contract for the year 1914, or else pay the highest open market rate, 
making a difference of about 4 cents per hundredweight at that time, 
and, with great reluctance, we finally consented to cover our ship- 
ments to this port by another contract for the year. * * * Also, 
inclose copy herewith of their letter to us, dated November 4, notify- 
ing us of disregarding that contract and asking an advance of 50 
per cent. * * * Tnis contract rate was 22 cents per hundred 
weight for the year, whereas their latest advice (a few days ago) the 
rate had advanced for shipments of this commodity to Rotter- 
dam to 70 cents per hundredweight, which is simply outrageous." 

Brown & Adams, wool commission merchants, Boston, Mass., De- 
cember 30, 1914 : 

" We have been unable to make shipments wool from Buenos Aires 
to Boston or New York since December 15. Very little chance secur- 
ing freight room for next 30 days account scarcity of vessels. Have 
over $600,000 worth waiting shipment already paid for. Freight 
rates when available about 150 per cent increase over last year." 

Ike Manheimer, green and dried apples, Rochester, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 28, 1914: 

" In connection with the Scandinavian American Line out of New 
York (Messrs. Funch, Edye & Co., agents) , I have had so much trouble 
in securing space to Copenhagen and in getting the goods on board 
steamer, even after the space had been promised, that I was com- 
pelled to stop selling goods to Copenhagen. * * * The freight 
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on fresh apples in barrels is almost equal to the value of the apples, 
and practically prohibitive. 

"The Norwegian American Line (Messrs. Benham & Boyesen. 
agents) has until recently riven me very satisfactory service out of 
New York to points in Norway, * * * but has now also ad- 
vanced the rates to the above maximum quotations and notified me 
within a short time that no space is available until next April." 

American Vulcanized Fiber Co., Wilmington, Del., December 28, 
1914: 

a * * * ^ e |^ ve j )een experiencing considerable trouble in ob- 
taining space on steamers going to Scandinavian countries. For 
example, we have been informed by the Scandinavian American Line 
that no space can be had on any of their steamers until the middle 
of March and April. * * * It seems to us that the shipping 
interests are taking advantage of the present disturbed times, which 
naturally will tend to hurt the American foreign trade." 

American Glue Co., Boston, Mass., December 30, 1914: 

" Within the past few days, having a shipment of merchandise to 
export from this port to Liverpool, we were informed by the carriers 
that they could not handle same at all, on account of having more 
freight than they could handle." 

E. P. McBurney, vice president Empire Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., December 28, 1914: . 

«* * * rp^ com p an y is experiencing considerable trouble in 
booking shipments of cottonseed meal, cake, and linters to foreign 
ports. * * * In fact, the result of our inquiries along this line 
principally develops that shipowners have restricted their vessels, 
almost exclusively, to cotton by charter or at very high rates, one of 
my informants placing the charter price at $12 per bale." 

"Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Galveston, Tex., December 26, 1914: 

« * * * ^ e ^^ shippers of old rails and scrap iron and steel. 
* * * Steamship companies now either quote abnormal freights 
or refuse to quote at all, so it is impossible to ship any material, .as 
the freights in some cases amount to three-fourths of the delivered 
price of the commodity." 

Stengel & Rothschild, tanners and manufacturers of patent 
leather, Newark, N. J., December 29, 1914: 

u • * * -yy e ftre experiencing considerable difficulties with ship- 
ments of our goods to Italy. * * * The normal freight rate for 
patent leather in cases has been 50s. per ton, with possibly 5 per cent 
primage, but we have just been asked a rate of 120s. plus 5 per cent 
for the same class of freight. This certainly appears to be an ex- 
orbitant rate, and anything that can be done to get better shipping 
facilities will be highly appreciated by the business interests of this 
country." 

L. & E. Frenkel, importers of electric specialties, New York, N. Y., 
December 31, 1914: 

" We procured orders to ship gas coal to Italy, but on account of 
the high shipping rates we can not ship them." 

J. D. Kremelberg & Co., Baltimore, Md., December 26, 1914 : 

" We are shippers of Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia to- 
bacco to Europe, and most of our shipments are consigned to Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Norway, and Belgium. At present 
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only shipments to Holland, Italy, and Norway are possible at pro- 
hibitive rates, in fact, the latter have become so high that now cable 
orders, 'Stop buying,' have been received. 

"Although we have made a yearly contract with the Holland 
American Line — the only shipping opportunity from here to Hol- 
land — as per copy inclosed, this line has arbitrarily raised its rates 
100 to 30C per cent, and even at the raised rates shipments can be 
booked for only i for first available room.' 

" Bates to Italy also have become entirely too high, i. e., from $4 
per hogshead of Maryland tobacco to about $27, or nearly 3£ cents a 
pound, so that tobacco shipments have become out of question." 

E. M. Bryan, eastern manager of the Black Diamond, New York, 
December 30, 1914 : 

"This business (coal industry) has been almost prostrated by the 
inability of shippers to secure vessels and upon terms that will per- 
mit them to make shipments." 4 

McEwen JLumber Co., Azalea, Nt C, December 29, 1914: 

"Would say that for our part the present rates are practically pro- 
hibitive, as they have advanced 10 cents and 15 cents per hundred- 
weight, and in many cases even these rates are not protected except 
for immediate acceptance and subject to confirmation by steamship 
lines. * * * It is our information that the steamship companies 
are giving other tonnage carrying higher freight rates preference, 
and in some instances are limiting their boats to a certain small 
amount of lumber tonnage." 

Henry Lauts & Co., Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1914 : 

" The present rates charged by this line (Holland- American Line) 
are almost prohibitive and are a decided menace to the tobacco ex- 
port industry of this country." 

V. F. Holmes, estate of Victor Holmes, deceased, exporter of zinc 
oxide ; Boston, Mass., December 28, 1914: 

"Since the European war situation developed, this business has 
been very considerably hampered bv a number of conditions, among 
them the scarcity of freight vessels, exceedingly high rates of ex- 
change, and, what is more important, the freight outlook for 1915." 

R. K. Dancy & Co., cotton, Houston, Tex., December 26, 1914: 

"Last week brokers asked $17 per bale, freight to Germany 
(Bremen). Now $14." 

John F. Bush, vice president Hooker Electrochemical Co., New 
York, December 28, 1914 : 

" We have been endeavoring for the past three years to build up 
an export business on caustic soda. * * * Within the past month 
we have found a growing impossibility to procure rates which will 
permit of our moving our product to foreign ports in competition 
with the English transportation rates. We can not urge too strongly 
the necessity of procuring proper tonnage to carry commodities 
seeking a foreign outlet, and this tonnage should be available at once 
in order to benefit the United States manufacturer." 

Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., January 5, 1915 : 

"We have in the past exported considerable lumber to England^ 
Holland, Germany, and some to France. Since the war, however, we 
have been unable to make any shipments, primarily because of the 
uncertainty of securing vessels; also on account of the excessive 
freight rates." 
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Danf orth Geer, president, Walter A, Wood Mowing 4 Reaping 
Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., January 9, 1915 :* 

" We find, however, that the cost of getting goods to foreign ports 
and the uncertainty of proper shipping facilities is becoming a great 
menace, and will have a very serious effect on the business that we 
have in hand and wish to protect. 

« * * * -^ e can no j. k U |. f^j ^ a t ^ e steamship companies are 

taking advantage of present conditions to exact rates which are all 
out of reason, and which are unjust and unfair. 

a * * * It would appear to us that there never was a more op- 
portune time for this, country, either under legislative action or pri- 
vate capital, to create a mercnant marine, for lack of which, in our 
1'udgment, this country has suffered for many years. We can only 
iope that some measures may be enacted, or some policy created, 
which will relieve the present situation, and in time to affect our 
business interests this year." 

Meyer Hecht, commission merchant, dealing in skins and hides, 
New York, December 26, 1914: 

" I, too, want to protest that they (steamship lines) are charging 
me two or three times a much as formerly, and then do not give me 
room for my shipments." 

Dumee, Son & Co., cotton, Philadelphia, Pa., December 29, 1914: 

" We wish to enter strenuous protest against tne prohibitive freight 
rates being charged by the trans- Atlantic lines on cotton and cotton 
linters to European ports. * * * One year ago we paid a rate of 
45 and 50 cents per 100 pounds on compressed and uncompressed cot- 
ton linters* respectively, from New York to Rotterdam. To-day we 
are asked $2.50 and $3 per 100 pounds." 

Justus Ruperti, New York City, January 5, 1915 : 

" There is lack of freight room, both to and from South America. 
* * * There are not sufficient neutral steamers in the trade, in 
spite of the high rates of freight, to take the cargo from this country 
and bring it here, and we have constant complaints on that score 
from our customers in South America. 

A. Gross & Co., stearic acid, candles, red oil, and glycerin, New 
York, December 26, 1914: 

" Permit us, please, to lay before you our complaint against the 
scarcity of ships and the exorbitant rate of freight * * * which 
seriously handicaps our business. We therefore feel that something 
should Be done by our Government to relieve the present situation. 

Gabriel Nachman, wool stock, New York, December 28, 1914 : 

" We are large shippers of woolen rags. * * * Steamship com- 
panies have advanced their freight rates i cent per pound to $1.10 
per 100 pounds ; and even at that rate they refuse to taie rags ; there- 
fore have not been able to ship any for export for over four weeks." 

G. Stallings & Co., Lynchburg, Va., tobacco exporters, December 
28, 1914: 

" There is a considerable scarcity of steamers flying the American 
or neutral flags, and unless more snips can be put at the disposal of 
shippers, causing a general reduction of ocean freight rates, which are 
now unreasonable, excessive, and almost prohibitive, the export busi- 
ness of this country is bound to suffer greatly." 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers' National Federation, Chicago, 
111., December 29, 1914: 
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"We are attaching hereto a tabulated statement of ocean freight 
rates on flour, published by International Mercantile Marine, from 
several American ports to London, Aberdeen, and Liverpool. You 
will note that from July 18 to December 19 the ocean freight rates 
from all named American ports to ports in United Kingdom ad- 
vanced over 100 per cent. * * * The sharp advances in ocean 
freight rates on flour have not been confined to the International 
Mercantile Marine, however. The Holland- American Line, control- 
ling, as it does, the only available means of transportation to Holland, 
has increased its rates on flour to a point where it is interfering 
seriously with the ability of American millers to compete for busi- 
ness in Holland against British millers (who are grinding American 
wheat). * * * As you are aware the Government of the Nether- 
lands recently reserved to itself a practical monopoly in all food- 
stuffs. Since that time (in November) a sharp and unprecedented 
advance in dfcean freights will be noted. Not only has this company 
declined to give millers option on ocean space at a quoted rate when 
the miller has a bid from Holland, but has. in some instances, ad- 
vanced the rate to the miller overnight, ana the miller, having ac- 
cepted business at the rate quoted the day before, is forced to take 
a loss, owing to this" arbitrary attitude of the Holland- American 
Line, which, by the way, is contrary to all precedents, as a miller 
must have extended to him an option on ocean freight room at a given 
quotation for a time sufficiently long to cable his foreign correspond- 
ent and get a reply. 

■* Before the creation of a monopoly on foodstuffs by the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, however, the Holland- American Line de- 
clined to carry flour for which it had contracted (in some instances 
before the war), and millers were unable to get that company to move 
large shipments of flour which had been made by millers in good 
faith." 

Markt & Hammacher Co., export agents, New York, N. Y., 
January 5, 1915: 

" We admit and believe that it is necessary under the present try- 
ing conditions for the steamship companies to advance their rates to 
a certain extent, say 25 per cent or even 50 per cent over normal rates, 
but when steamship companies are quoting and charging three times 
the normal rates, and in some instances even four times the normal 
rates, we feel that it is absolutely an imposition on the part of the 
steamship companies to demand such freight rates." 

Panama Railroad Co.. January 15, 1915: 

" Our stock (of coal) nas been reduced from 90,000 to 40,000 tons, 
and both the Earn Line and our company are scouring the charter 
market in the effort to secure sufficient tonnage to carry to the 
Isthmus the amount of coal it is imperative we should keep there." 

ANALYSIS OP COMPLAINTS. 

It appears from these statements of our business men and ship- 
pers that : 

1. Ocean freight rates have been arbitrarily increased to an un- 
paralleled height without regard to the interests of American trade. 

(See letters of T. F. Jenings (hardwood manufacturer), Mari- 
anna, Fla., Exhibit 10; Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Der- 
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mott, Ark., Exhibit 18; Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Galveston, Tex., 
Exhibit 21: * .*---.- 

Ewen Lumt 

ing & Reaping m^umc w .. n WO i^ *«**«, **. *., «aiu M » ~~, 
H. Frank Darrow (grass seed). New York, Exhibit 36; Stengel & 
Rothschild (leather), Newark, N. J., Exhibit 39; Garcia & Mag^ini 
Co. (fruits), San Francisco, CaL, Exhibit 42; William Haas & Sons 
(shovel handles), Houston Heights, Tex., Exhibit 43; Coplay Cement 
Manufacturing Co., New York, Exhibit 44; American Tripoli Co. 
(flour), Seneca, Mo., Exhibit 45; Charles E. Moore (tobacco), Balti- 
more. Exhibit 48; J. D. Kremelberg & Co., Baltimore (tobacco), 
Exhibit 57; G. Stallings & Co., Lynchburg, Va. (tobacco), Exhibit 
60; Millers' National Federation, Exhibit 62; Henry Lauts & Co., 
Baltimore (tobacco), Exhibit 63.) 

*2. High rates are not only restricting the general volume of our 
export trade but are actually stopping exportations in some lines. 
Some business plants have been shut down as a result of the exorbi- 
tant rates. 

(See letters of Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Exhibit 18; 
American Tripoli Co. (flour), Seneca, Mo., Exhibit 45; Gano, Moore 
& Co. (coal), Philadelphia, Exhibit 5.) 

3. Shipowners in some instances are taking only those goods or 
commodities which will pay the highest rates of freight and are 
easily unloaded, and are declining to accept shipments of other com- 
modities (such, for instance, as lumber) because the character of the , 
shipments and the rates obtainable thereon make it more to the inter- 
est of the steamship owner to accept one class of goods than another. 
Such discriminations against different classes of American products 
and against certain lines of American business are both arbitrary and 
hurtful. If common carriers on land were to practice such discrimi- 
nations against shippers, and adopt such arbitrary methods, they 
would be subject to criminal prosecution. 

(See letters from Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, 
Ark., Exhibit 18: McEwen Lumber Co., Azalea, N. C, Exhibit 28 j 
Coplav Cement Manufacturing Co., Exhibit 44; American Tripoli 
Co. (flour), Seneca, Mo., Exhibit 45.) 

4. Despite claims that there is ample tonnage for the South 
American trade, there are letters to show that rates to South 
America have been greatly increased and there is a shortage of ton- 
nage both to and from South America. 

(See letters of Gano, Moore & Co. (coal), Philadelphia, Exhibit 
5 ; Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., New York, Exhibit 44 ; 
Brown & Adams (wool), Boston, Exhibit 4; Justus Ruperti, New 
York, Exhibit 70.) 

In this connection attention is invited to letter of January 15, 
1915, from the Panama Railroad Co. (attached as Exhibit 77), 
showing the inability to get coal to the Canal Zone for the use of 
the Panama Canal. 

5. The direct charge is made that the Holland- American Line has 
repudiated written contracts with American shippers and has in- 
creased freight charges without regard to their rights. 

(See letters of Charles E. Moore, Baltimore (tobacco), Exhibit 
48; Levi Smith (Ltd.), Clarendon, Pa. (petroleum products), Ex- 
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hibit 8; J. D. Kremelberg & Co., Baltimore (tobacco), Exhibit 57; 
Henry Lauts & Co., Baltimore (tobacco), Exhibit 63.) 



ENORMOUS INCREASES IN RATES. 



In order that the increase in ocean freight rates since July, 1914, 
may be more fully appreciated, the following tables, made by die 
Actuary of the Treasury Department, and based upon the best 
obtainable information, are submitted: 



Freight rate$ t New York to European port$. 








1914, 
Julyl. 


1916, 
Jan. 19. 


Increase. 


Grain (per bushel): 

Liverpool 


10.05 
.06 
.06 
.0714 
.0825 

.10 
.10 
.18 

1.00 
1.25 
1.25 

.24 
.28 
.30 


•0.20 
.60 


Percent. 
800 


Rotterdam 


900 


Havre 




Bremen 






Mediterranean 






Flour (per 100 pounds): 

Liverpool 


.40 
.60 
.47 

6.00 
10.00 
6.00 

.86 
.75 
.60 


800 


Rotterdam 


600 


Havre 


161 


Cotton (per bale): 

Liverpool 


400 


Rotterdam 


700 


Havre 


300 


Meat and lard (per 100 poands): 

Liverpool • 


60 


Rotterdam ,. . x .*,..,. T .... T ., - .. T . T . T ., . 


168 


Havre 


100 







Freight rates — Haltimore. 



1914, 
Julyl. 



1915. 
Jan. 20. 



Increase. 



Grain (par bushel): 

European ports 

Mediterranean 

Flour (per 100 pounds): 

European ports 

Mediterranean 

Cotton (per bale): 

European ports 

Mediterranean 

Meats and lard (per 100 pounds): 

European ports 

Mediterranean 



80.03 
i.05| 

.14 



1.75 
.27 



80.30 
.32* 

.66 
12.50 



Percent. 
900 

473 

364 



614 



• Sept. 1. 
Freight rates — Philadelphia. 



1914, 

July l. 



1915, 
Jan. 21. 



Increase. 



Grain (per bushel): 

European ports 

Med iterranean ports 
Flour (per 100 pounds): 

European ports 

Mediterranean ports.... 
Cotton (per bale): 

European ports 

Mediterranean ports — 
Provisions (per 100 pounds): 

European ports 

Mediterranean ports.... 



80.04 
.16} 

.14 
.187 

1.15 
1.25 

:9 



80.20 
•28* 



.41 
.76 



5.00 
6.26 



.3937 
.9640 



Percent 
400 
318 

192 
801 



400 

76 
100 
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Freight rotes—Norfolk, Va. 





1914, July 1. 


1915, Jan. 20. 


Increase. 


Grain (p«r bushel): 

Liverpool. 


$0.06 to 10. 07 
.067 
.063 


•0.18 
.206 

.27 

.2525 

.28875 

.40 
1.00 
0.56 to .70 
.60 
.70 

6.00 
10.00 
6. 00 to 6. 25 
10.00 
15.00 

8.50 
12.00 
24.33 
12.00 
24.33 


Pit cent. 
157 to 200 


France- Atlantic 


206 


Mediterranean. 


329 


Rotterdam 




Denmark 


.135 

.21 
.26 
.85 
.25 
.32 

1.75 
2.26 
8.25 
1.75 
1.25 

6.06 
8.00 
9.70 
7.60 
8.62 


114 


Floor (per 100 pounds): 

Liverpool 


90 


France- A Uan tic 


300 


Mediterranean 


57 to 100 


Rotterdam 


140 


Denmark ...........*..,..*....... ................... 


119 


Cotton (per bale): 

Liverpool 


186 


France* Atlantic 


344 


Mediterranean 


54 to 92 


Rotterdam 


471 


Germany T , , — 


1,100 
40 


Liverpool 


France- A tlantic 


50 


Mediterranean. 


151 


Rotterdam 


58 


Denmark 


182 







Freight rates on eotton from Savannah per bale. 



1914. 
Julyi. 



1915, 
Jan. 20. 



Increase. 



Liverpool.. 
Rotterdam 
Bremen . . . 



$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 



85.25 

11.25 
15.00 



Per cent. 
250 
650 
900 



No exports otber than cotton. 



Freight rates — New Orleans. 



1914, 

July l. 



1915, Jan. 21. 



Increase. 



Grain (per bushel): 

Continental Europe, excluding Germany 

Mediterranean >. 

Flour (per 100 pounds): 

Continental Europe 

Mediterranean. 

Cotton (per bale): 

Continental Europe 

Mediterranean 

Meats and lard (per 100 pounds): 

Continental Europe 

Mediterranean 



$0.08. 



08} 



.18 
.22 



1.60 
1.90 



.33 
.34 



$0.34 to $0.50 
.40 



.70to .78 
.69 



7.50 to 13. 75 
8.75 



.84 to .95 
.84 



Percent. 

300 to 488 

248 

289 to 333 
214 

369 to 759 



155 to 188 
147 



Freight rates — Galveston. 








1914, July 1. 


1915, Jan. 21. 


Increase. 


Grain (per bushel): 


$0.07| 
• HI 

} •» 

1.30 
1.50 
2.25 
1.90 
1.40 


$0.19} 
.18 

.33 

6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
10.00 
16.25 to 17. 50 


Per cent. 

174 


Havre 


65 








176 


Cotton (per bale): 


361 


H avre ...« 


366 


Barcelona........... 


211 


Genoa 


426 




1,061 to 1,150 







No flour, meats, or lard now moving from Galveston. 
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MAXIMUM NOT IN SIGHT. 

While this report is being written, information is received that 
rates are higher than those given in some of the tables herein pre- 
sented, and that even at these extraordinary figures it is difficult to 
obtain cargo space for earlier sailings than March and April. 

SUMMARY OF THE MOST STRIKING INCREASES. 

From the foreging tables it will be observed that ocean freight rates 
on grain from New York to Rotterdam have been increased since 
the outbreak of the war 900 per cent; on flour 500 per cent; on cot- 
ton 700 per cent. 

From New York to Liverpool the rates on the same commodities 
have increased from 300 to 500 per cent. 

From Baltimore to European ports (excepting German) rates have 
been increased on grain 900 per cent ; on flour 364 per cent ; on cotton 
614 per cent 

From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain have been increased from 
157 to 200 per cent; on cotton 186 per cent 

From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been in- 
creased 471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 
1,100 per cent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. 

From Savannah to Liverpool the rates have been increased on cot- 
ton 250 per cent ; to Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 
900 per cent. 

From Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increased on grain 
174 per cent ; on cotton 361 per cent ; to Bremen the rates have been 
increased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 

CONTROL OF RATE SITUATION BY STEAMSHIP INTERESTS. 

Ocean freight rates are still rising and are limited only by the 
greed of the steamship owners on the one hand and by what the 
traffic can stand on the other. 

The Government has no power to control or regulate ocean freight 
rates; it can not, under existing law, protect our foreign trade against 
these extortionate and hurtful charges. The steamship owners can 
increase rates without notice and upon the instant, ana our business 
men are helpless. The steamship companies are their own masters 
and do as they please with the transportation of our exports. As 
already shown, they are seriously checking our foreign trade, and in 
some cases, such as lumber and coal, are stopping it altogether. 

(See letters of William Haas & Sons, Exhibit 43; Gano, Moore & 
Co., of Philadelphia, Exhibit 5; American Tripoli Co. (flour), 
Seneca, Mo., Exhibit 45.) 

SCARCITY OP TONNAGE. 

The scarcity of steamship tonnage is notoriously true. Every 
daily paper which publishes shipping news testifies to this incontro- 
vertible fact Attention is called to attached clipping from the New 
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York Journal of Commerce of January 2, 1915, and the Wall Street 
Journal of January 1, 1915 (Exhibits 78 and 79), which show clearly 
the scarcity of tonnage. 

But the conclusive evidence of the shortage of tonnage is the ex- 
cessive and unparalleled ocean freight rates now prevailing. Such 
rates could not be maintained if tonnage was abundant 

BURDEN UPON AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

Annexed hereto as Exhibit 1 is a summary of our sea trade and 
the estimated freight cost of handling it from July to December, 
1914, inclusive, prepared by the actuary of the Treasury Department. 

From this it appears that our total exports by sea for July, 1914 
(before the war), were $139,225,479, and the ocean freight cost was 
$7,833,482, or 5.63 per cent ; the total of such exports for December, 
1914, were $226,000,000 (estimated), and the ocean freight cost was 
$30,742,500, or 13.6 per cent — an increase over July of 141 per cent. 

If the ocean freight cost on December exports had been at the same 
rate as July, viz, 5.63 per cent, the total freight charge on our exports 
for December would have been $12,723,800 instead of $30,742,500. 
In other words, the increased ocean freight tax arbitrarily imposed 
upon our farmers and business men for the month of December, 1914, 
only, was $18,018,700. If exports by sea continue for the 12 months 
of 1915 at the December, 1914, rate and the ocean freight charges are 
the same as for December, 1914, the American farmers and business 
men will pay to shipowners (principally foreign) increased freight 
charges above the normal rate of $216,224,400, or more than five 
times the $40,000,000 which the Government proposes by the ship- 
ping bill to put into American ships for the protection of our foreign 
commerce. 

In two months and seven days the increased ocean freight charges 
(above the normal rates prevailing in July, 1914) exacted on our 
foreign trade at the December, 1914, rate would amount to $40,241,- 
761, or more than the total amount, viz, $40,000,000, which the ship- 
ping bill authorizes for investment in an American merchant marine. 

In 12 months, as before stated, the total increase in the freight tax 
levied bv steamship owners, mostly foreign, upon our export trade, 
at the December, 1914, rate would amount to the sum of $216,224,- 
400. If the same be applied' to our import trade, there would be an 
additional increase of $95,640,000, or a total increased ocean freight 
charge on exports and imports by sea in one vear of $311,864,400, or 
141.6 per cent over the usual cost. (See Exhibit 2.) 

Thus far we have been dealing only with the increased ocean 
freight charges over and above the normal rates prevailing in July, 
1914. Including these normal rates, and assuming that the Decem- 
ber, 1914. total ocean freight charges, viz, $44,342,500. represent an 
average tor each month oi 1915, the total ocean freight charges on 
American import and export trade by sea for the year 1915 would 
amount to the enormous total of $532,110,000. (See Exhibit 1.) 
Almost the whole of this huge sum would be paid to foreign steam- 
ship owners and would have an important bearing upon our foreign 
trade balances; it might, in fact, turn these balances against us. 
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EFFECT OF HIGH OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON AMERICAN FARMER. 

It will be observed that the greatest increases in rates and the 
heaviest tax has been imposed upon the products in which the Ameri- 
can farmer is most concerned, namely, grain and cotton. These com- 
modities constitute the great bulk of our export trade and have the 
largest influence in throwing the balance of foreign trade in favos of 
this country. 

While the steamship companies have imposed conscienceless taxes 
in the form of increased rates on grain, amounting, as already shown, 
to as much as 900 per cent to some ports, they have placed an even 
heavier burden upon cotton, where the increase in rates to some ports 
is as high as 1,100 per cent. This increase is particularly onerous 
upon the cotton producers of the South, because it comes at a time 
wnen the effects of the war have greatly reduced the value of cotton 
and when the southern farmers are least able to bear additional 
burdens. 

Grain, cotton, and other commodities are usually sold " delivered " 
at the port of destination. When steamship companies raise the cost 
of delivery of grain from 6 cents to 60 cents per bushel, it makes a 
vast difference in the price the farmer receives for his product; and 
when ocean freight charges on cotton are raised from $1.25 to $15 per 
bale, the price at which the farmer sells his cotton is seriously 
reduced. 

To show what the burden imposed on the farmers by these high 
ocean freight rates means, it is necessary only to bring out the fact 
that while the total freight cost on our exports by sea for December, 
1914, was $30,742,500, the great commodities of grain, cotton, and 
flour bore $11,782,250 of this charge — or more than 36 per cent of the 
entire freight cost on all exports by sea for December, 1914. 

AMERICAN PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTED IN MERCHANT MARINE. 

The Bureau of Navigation of the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates the total value of all our ships in the foreign and domestic 
trade and on the Great Lakes, including sail vessels, steam vessels, 
motor boats, canal boats, barges, etc., to De about $600,000,000. The 
Bureau of Navigation states that the approximate value of American 
ships engaged in the foreign trade, including steam and sail tonnage, 
is only $69,003,000. 

It is argued by some that the Government should not do anything 
for the relief of our foreign commerce that will cause competition 
with this $69,000,000 of private capital invested in ships engaged in 
the foreign trade, but that it is a paramount duty of the Government 
to protect this shipping interest against competition even though by 
so doing we leave our foreign trade entirely at the mercy of foreign 
ship interests and the relatively small amount o* American capital 
invested in ships engaged in the foreign trade. 

Let us compare the actual amount or value of our export trade by 
sea with the value of our ships engaged in the "foreign trade, and we 
find that the total amount of such trade for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, was $2,047,755,872. while the total value of American ships 
engaged in the foreign trade is $69,000,000. Our combined imports 
and exports by sea for the same year were $3,785,404,525. 

S. Doc. «73. «3-3. pt 2 2 
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It is pertinent to ask which of these interests is entitled to the 
superior consideration of the Government, the farmers and producers 
of the great grain States of the West and the farmers and producers 
of the great cotton and tobacco States of the South, the merchants, 
manufacturers, and business men throughout the entire country, 
whose combined activities represent our vast export trade, amount- 
ing for the last fiscal year to $2,047,755,872, or the owners of the 
comparatively few American steamships engaged in the foreign 
trade, whose aggregate investment is approximately only $69,000,000? 

There would seem to be but one answer, and that is that our farm- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, and business men, whose activities 
produce our great export trade, are entitled to first consideration, 
and that it would pay us many times over to invest the $40,000,000, 
as provided in the shipping bill, in an American merchant marine, 
and bring about as quickly as possible a restoration of normal ocean 
freight rates, with a saving to American business of more than 
$200,000,000 per annum. 

In order to protect this $69,000,000 against competition, as sug- 
gested by the arguments of the opponents of the shipping bill, the 
Government would have to permit the owners of American vessels, as 
well as the owners of foreign vessels, which do the great bulk of our 
ocean carrying trade, to continue to levy such taxes in the form of 
increased freight charges upon the $2,047,755,872 of our export trade, 
as these foreign and American steamship owners may determine. 

Of course, no one wants to injure or treat unjustly the owners of 
the $69,000,000 invested in American vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade. As we understand it, the purpose is not to put the vessels that 
may be purchased under the shipping bill into any service where 
American vessels are furnishing sufficient facilities at reasonable 
rates. 

OBTAINABLE TONNAGE. 

It has been stated that if the shipping bill is passed additional ton- 
nage for our foreign trade can not be quickly obtained. This is 
incorrect. While we have made no effort to test the market for ship 
offerings, we have been assured by no less an authority than Mr. 
Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, a man of the best character and 
standing, who developed to a high degree of prosperity the American 
Transport Line, of which he was for many years president, and who 
is thoroughly familiar with the shipping trade, that many suitable 
and admirable ships for the purpose can be promptly secured. 

Some of these ships are already completed and can be had imme- 
diately, some are partially built and can be finished in a few months, 
and others can be bought and transferred from steamship lanes or 
routes where the demand for accommodations is not so great to the 
service of American commerce. Others can be secured in a reason- 
able time from American shipyards, which are well equipped to fill 
orders promptly. 

It is not true, as alleged in some quarters, that only ships of Ger- 
man registry can be purchased. We do not know whether any of the 
German vessels interned in our ports can be secured or that they 
would be desirable, but we are convinced that suitable ships of 
various foreign registry are available if the means for purchasing 
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them are provided. There is attached to this report as Exhibit 76 a 
list of ships offered by the Merchant Marine Agency, J. V. McCarthy, 
manager, Boston, Mass., from which it will be seen that there are 
15 ships of English registry and 7 of German registry which he pro- 
poses to sell. Attention also is invited to Exhibit 75, showing that 
other ships are obtainable. 

We are convinced that within a reasonable time after the shipping 
bill is passed enough ships can be secured to greatly relieve and, 
assist our foreign trade. 

PANAMA STEAMSHIPS. 

In the course of our inquiries we have had occasion to look into the 
operation of the Panama Railroad & Steamship Co., in which the 
(government is the owner of the entire capital stock, because here is 
an instance where the Government has long been directly in the 
shipping business and has made it successful. The operations of 
the ships of this company offer no justification for the charge of 
" administrative and executive inefficiency," and more than the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal itself. 

Reference to the annual report of the board of directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co., soon to be issued, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914, and to Exhibit A connected therewith, and also to 
Exhibit V in a supplemental report carrying the results of operation 
down to the 31st or October, 1914, shows that: 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, there was a net revenue 
from the steamship line alone of $314,296.36, and in the four months 
ended October 31, 1914, there was a- net revenue from the steamship 
line alone of $84,294.16. 

These net revenues are truly net; that is to say, they are net after 
maintenance and depreciation, including extraordinary repairs, are 
charged against the property. This depreciation on the ships owned 
by the company is 6 per cent per annum, which is the practice of the 
best private lines and is in excess of the depreciation charged by 
many privately owned lines. 

The JPanama Railroad & Steamship Line is a conspicuous instance 
of successful conduct, under the supervision of the Government, of 
so-called private business. 

SHIPPING SITUATION HAMPERS EXPORT TRADE. 

While it is true that there has been a great growth of our export 
trade in recent months, we are satisfied that this growth would have 
been much greater if there had been ample steamship tonnage and if 
ocean freight rates had been maintained at a reasonable level. We 
are satisfied that the removal of the oppressive restraints now exer- 
cised by foreign steamship companies upon our export trade will give 
it an extraordinary impetus, and bring to our country a period of 
enlarged and unexampled prosperity. 

We are the one great agricultural, industrial, and mineral produc- 
ing nation which is not only at peace, but is far from the menace of 
war. We are the only market m which orders can be placed with 
expectation that tfiey will be filled in reasonable time. The leading 
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nations of the earth are turning to us now as the most reliable souwe 
of supply. 

The fact that our expanding trade shows, at the moment, favorable 
balances is no argument that our commerce moves freely and without 
injury or undue burdens. On the contrary, it is a fact that through 
scarcity of tonnage and the extortionate freight rates imposed upon 
our commerce by foreign-owned and domestic steamship oompaniee 
our export trade is greatly hampered, and the most wonderful busi- 
ness opportunity ever presented to any country is put in needless 
jeopardy. We believe that the favorable trade balance in December 
of over $100,000,000 might have been doubled in January if sufficient 
ships had been available at reasonable rates, so that the orders which 
are pouring in upon us from every source could have been promptly 
filled. 

The Treasury Department and the Department of Commerce are 
continuing to receive information about the shipping situation, and 
we assume that the Senate desires to have us submit further reports 
upon the subject of the Senate resolution if additional facts come to 
us while the shipping bill is under consideration by the Senate. We 
shall, therefore, take the liberty of communcating again to the Sen- 
ate any other facts that may come to us which seem of sufficient im- 
portance to merit the attention of the Senate. 

In the absence of the Secretary of Commerce, his signature, with 
his approval, is attached to this report by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Respectfully, 

W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Wiixiam C. Kedfteld, 

Secretary of Commerce, 
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Exhibit 1. 

Washington, January 21, 1916. 
The honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir : The following tables show the sea trade of the United States, 
together with the estimated freight cost, by months, July to Decem- 
ber, 1914, inclusive: 

SUMMARY. 

United States sea trade and estimated freight cost, July to December, 19H, 

inclusive. 



Ekporte id Europe. 



July. 



August 



September. 



October. 



November. 



December 
(estimated). 



drain: 

Value 

Freight cost 

Percent. 

Floor: 

Value 

Freight cost. 

Percent 

Cbtton: 

Value 

Freight cost. 

Per cent 

Meats: 

Value 

Freight cost 

Percent 

Let* 

Value 

Freight cost. 

Percent 

Otter articles: 

Value 

Freight cost. 

Percent 

Ekperts elsewhere: 

^Value 

Freight cost. 

Percent. 

total exports by sea: 

Value 

Freight cost. 

Percent 

Total imports by sea: 

Valuer 

Freight cost. 

Percent. 

Total sea trade: 

Value 

Freight cost. 

Percent. 



119,087,744 

1,273,285 

6.7 

11.034,244 

76,818 

4.7 

?6, 197,348 

140,968 

2.8 

$2,904,806 

04,528 

1.8 

82,087,078 

48,988 

2,4 

868,820,308 
2,941,466 
6 

848,534,964 
3,307,447 

8139,226,419 
7,833.482 
6.88 

8147,638,641 

8286,782,030 

16,139.789 

5.83 



318,187,176 

1,148,543 

6.3 

81,666,279 
78,694 
6 

81,019,681 

18,232 

1.8 

**« 

xz 

•23,048,469 

1,198,620 

6.2 

830,446,643 
2,131,258 

879,821,773 

4,673.986 

5.89 

8115,826,908 
r 8,822,204 
6.89 

8196,148,688 

^11,496.190 

5.89 



883,383,176 

2,777,327 

8.3, 

83,769,548 
301,889 
8 

84,538,686 

126,306 

2.8 

83,627,610 

92,061 

2.5 

3.5 

841,999,426 
2,934,430 

846,283,262 

3,471.244 

7.6 

313*, 811, 346 
9,782,525 
7.2 

8127,904,688 
9,209,138 
7.2 



16,084 

",663 

7.3 



827,848,882 
2,496,643 
9 

85,009,609 

606,508 

10.1 

816,421,278 

861,834 

5.2 

83,068,068 

79,968 

2.6 

86,266,928 

186,060 

8.6 

873,215,632 

5,308,126 

7.2 

843,548,618 
3,483,889 

8 

8174,402,915 

"12,925,231 

7.4 

8124,726,464 

9,242,231 

7.4 

299,129,379 

22,167,260 

7.4 



829,976,000 

4,884,075 

16.3 

85,915,170 

568,376 

9.5 

827,168,987 

2,222,391 

8.2 

84,086,733 

106,964 

2.6 

84,566,334 

168,209 

3.6 

873,034,866 
8,033,812 

837,536,067 
4,604,268 
12 

3182,272,848 

20,480.034 

11.2 

8113,204,516 

12,678,906 

11.2 

8296,477,362 
33,158,940 

ii.3 



"iSM 



18.4 



*>000, 



838, TOO, 009 



3,979. 



itl 



H«oo, 
ill, 






t2x,aaa,(m 



30^742 



8100, 000,' 
13,600, 



13. 



•a: 
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Exhibit 2. 

United States sea trade freight cost, based upon the average ad valorem freight 
rate for July, 1914, as compared with that for December, 1914. 



\ 


Month of 
December. 


12 months 
period. 


Exports: 

On December basis, 13.6 per cent, as shown in Exbibit 1 


130,742,500 
12,723,800 


1368,910,000 
152,685,600 


On July basis, 5.63 per cent, as shown in Exhibit 1 




Additional cost to shippers 


18,018,700 


216,224,400 






Imports: 

On December basis, 13.6 per cent, as shown in Exhibit 1 


13,600,000 
5,630,000 


163,200,000 
67,560,000 


On July basis, 5.63 per cent, as shown in Exhibit 1 






Additional cost to snippers 


7,970,000 


95,640,000 






Total sea trade: 

On December basis, 13.6 per cent, as shown in Exhibit 1 


44,342,500 
18,353,800 


532,110,000 


On July bftflia, f .63 par neht, m shown in Exhibit i 


220,245,600 




Additional cost to shippers 


25,988,700 


311,864,400 







An increase cost of 141.6 per cent. 

That is, assuming that the total ocean freight charges for Decem- 
ber, 1914, viz, $44,342,500, will be the average for each month of 1915, 
the total ocean freight charges on American import and export trade 
for the year 1915 will amount to $532,110,000. 

Assuming that no state of war existed, and that the normal freight 
rates in force last July had remained in force in December last, and 
that the December freight cost, upon this basis, viz, $18,353,800, 
would have been the average for each month of 1915, the total ocean 
freight charges on American import and export trade for the year 
1915 would have been $220,245,600, or $311,864,400 less than under 
existing conditions. 

The basis of these tables are ? first, the actual exports and imports 
of the United States as given in the Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce, issued by the Department of Commerce; second, the 
country of destination of the exports where shown, and where not 
shown the most probable country of destination; third, the port of 
the United States exporting these goods, based where obtainable 
upon the actual export figures; otherwise estimated. The freight 
rates used are based upon the actual rates of contracts for carrying 
goods from certain United States ports to certain European ports, 
where at hand; otherwise, the rates are estimates based upon daily 
quoted rates in the New York shipping papers. The computations 
relating to the month of December are estimates. 
' After the average ad valorem freight cost of the enumerated 
articles is computed^ it is assumed that the cost of shipping the other 
goods exported to Europe will be about the same ad valorem. It is 
known that the freight on general cargoes is practically the same as 
on provisions, with a rather low ad valorem, while that on bulky, 
low-priced goods is a higher ad valorem, making the average for the 
last six months very close to the average of the articles enumerated. 
The freight cost from the Atlantic seaboard to the Far East, Aus- 
tralia, and South America is higher than the trans- Atlantic cost, 
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while that to Cuba, the West Indies, Mexico, and west coast of 
Canada is somewhat lower. 

It is also assumed that the freight cost for our imports is about the 
same as for our exports. 

Two factors modify the ad valorem freight cost — the unit value of 
the article and the unit freight rate. Since June both these values 
have fluctuated, the latter very much, as is shown in the following 
table. Freight rates are still advancing. 

Increase in freight rates— Average far United States to Europe. 



Grain, 

per 
bushel. 



Flour, 
per 100 
pounds. 



Cotton, 
per bale. 



Meat, 

per 100 
pounds. 



Lard, 
per 100 
pounds. 



Estimated average: 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Increase, July to December percent.. 



Cent*. 
5.6 
5.7 
7.7 
8.7 
16.1 
22.1 



Cents. 
11.5 
13.6 
22.3 
26 
26 
35 



$1.15 
1.15 
1.26 
2.10 
3.30 
4.57 



Cents. 
25 
24.2 
36 
36.7 
37 
37 



Cents. 
25 
25 
36 
38.4 
38.8 
39.1 



294 



204 



297 



48 



56 



The export price of wheat has increased from 91 cents per bushel 
in July to about $1.20 in December. . Flour from $4.58 per barrel in 
July to about $5.30 in December. Cotton decreased from 12.4 cents 
per pound in July to 7.8 cents in October, since which time it has 
increased somewhat. Certain meats have increased from 13.9 cents 
per pound in 3vly to over 15 cents in December. Lard has increased 
from 10.9 cents in July to nearly 12 cents in December. These 
fluctuations explain why the ad valorem and unit freight cost in- 
crease in different ratios. 

Respectfully, Jos. S. McCoy, 

Government Actuary. 



Exhibit 9. 



[Levi Smith (Ltd.), refiner of Pennsylvania petroleum products.] 

Clarendon, Pa., December 81^ 1914. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury r , Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir : Having noticed in the paper last night that you are 
gathering information from American exporters and manufacturers 
as to the advisability of the United States establishing their own 
steamship lines, wish to be put on record that we are most heartily in 
favor of such a proposition, as before the war we had a big export 
trade and have orders on our books for lots of goods, but parties 
have cabled us some time ago to defer shipments, as the excessive 
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marine freight rates barred them from using the goods; besides 
steamers are not available to ship goods. 

We have been in the oil-refining business for about 30 years, and 
before the war we could get about weekly steamers for Rotterdam, 
whereas at present we can not get a steamer once a month. We have 
had 390 barrels lubricating oil at Baltimore since last week in Sep- 
tember and first week in October for immediate shipment which are 
just now loading. Shipment was consigned for Rotterdam, and 
while it was held up for a short time to comply with the shipping 
regulations for that port in getting a Netherland Government per- 
mit, this permit has been in the nands of the Holland- American 
Line since November 19 or 20, and have repeatedly urged forwarding 
this shipment, but the Baltimore agents claimed they had no steamers. 
We can not prosper and retain our patronage when shipments are 
held up three months before forwarding ; besides, the steamship com- 
pany presented a bill the other day of $51.96 for demurrage charges 
accruing on this shipment while lying at Baltimore pier, which is a 
gross injustice, as we have not been at fault in the least that goods 
have not gone forward. Aside from this, the foreign steamship lines 
have such a monopoly of the business that they disregard all rights 
belonging to the American shippers and just fix matters to suit 
themselves. We know of but two lines from Baltimore, Philadel- 

Ehia, and New York for Rotterdam, which are the Holland- American 
dne and the Atlantic Transport Co., and they are practically one, as 
there is no competition between these two lines. As mentioned above, 
our export business with foreign countries has been quite heavy in 
past years, and Rotterdam was one of our principal ports and gen- 
erally made contracts with the Holland-American Line at Balti- 
more to cover all of our shipments to this port during the year. 
When our contract expired in 1913, we did not think it wise to renew 
same at the then high rates and held back, preferring to ship on the 
open market, but in March the Holland- American Line insisted on us 
closing a contract for the year 1914 or else pay the highest open 
market rate, making a difference of about 4 cents per hundredweight 
at that time, and with great reluctance we finally consented to cover 
our shipments to this port by another contract for the year. In- 
close copy herewith. 

Also, inclose copy herewith of their letter to us dated November 4. 
notifying us of disregarding that contract and asking an advance of 
50 per cent, and a copy of one of our letters of protest, dated No- 
vember 10, but all without avail as they would not move the 390 
barrels lubricating oil mentioned above without 33 cents per hun- 
dredweight, paid in advance, which we paid under protest some time 
last month. This contract rate was 22 cents per hundredweight for 
the year, whereas their latest advice (a few days ago) the rate had 
advanced for shipments of this commodity to Rotterdam to 70 cents 
per hundredweight, which is simply outrageous. 

Glad to favor you with original contract and letters if desired. 
Can give you other incidents of unfairness from steamship lines if 
desired. Have we no redress on Holland- American Line to compel 
them to refund amount overpaid against contract rate? 
Very respectfully, 

Levi Smith (Ltd.), 

H. F. Hett.max, Treasurer, 
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Exhibit 3A. 

[Levi Smith (Ltd.), refiner of Pennsylvania petroleum products, Clarendon, Pa.] 

Baltimore freight contract No. 178, between Mf. Levi Smith, Claren- 
don, Pa., party of the first part, and the Holland- American Line, 
parties of the second part, the following has been agreed upon : 

1. The party of the first part agrees to forward all shipments of 
lubricating oil that he controls from Baltimore to Rotterdam during 
the period from January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1914. 

2. The parties of the second part agree to carry such shipments 
from Baltimore to Rotterdam during the above-mentioned period at 
an ocean rate of 22 cents per 100 pounds. 

3. It is understood and agreed that this contract is to be carried 
out under the terms and conditions of the bills of lading of the line. 
Steamers reserve the right to take grain in excess of their net register 
tonnage. 

Clarendon, Pa., March 25, 1914. 

(Signed) Levi Smith (Ltd.), 

Per H. F. Heelman, Treas. 

Baltimore, Md., March 26, 191b. 
p. p. Dresel, Bauschenber & Co., agents Holland- American Line. 

(Signed) John Sanderman. 



Exhibit 3B. 

[Levi Smitn (Ltd.). refiner of Pennsylvania petroleum products.] 

Clarendon, Pa., December 13, 191b. 

[Copies of oar letter, Nov. 10, 1914.] 

Messrs. Dresel, Ratjschenb^rg & Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen : We acknowledge receipt of your letter dated Novem- 
ber 7 (likely intended for the 9th>, explaining that your people found 
it necessary to raise the contract rate 50 per cent owing to the enor- 
mous expense at which steamship lines were operating at the present 
time, and while it may not feel very good to do business at a loss, 
nevertheless your people invited those chances to gain or lose when 
you insisted on signing a contract or else pay the higher open rate. 

We have sold a whole lot of goods on this contract rate oi 22 cents 
per hundredweight, and you would certainly not consider it a fair 
proposition that we should pay this 50 per cent additional rate out 
of our own pocket. If the present earnings don't keep the profits on 
the right side of the ledger with your people, your line is not bank- 
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rapt, and will simply have to do like other people when they make 
bad contracts — charge it up to " profit and loss." We are not invit- 
ing any contracts, as we find it too much of a gamble, and quite 
frequently the other fellow likes to squeal when he gets hit; but we 
remember of some contracts we had made in the past years, on which 
we lost $1,000 per month toward the close. Well, we could not do 
business on that basis, but simply had to stand it and take it out of 
previous years' earnings. 

We are not hard-hearted, but, as explained before, we can not pay 
the 50 per cent increased rate out of our own pocket, when we closed 
the deals with our customer on this 1914 contract rate with your 
people, and we simply have to ask you to carry out the contract be- 
tween us, and entered into last spring. 

Kindly advise your present sailing dates for Rotterdam covering a 
period of the next three weeks, and whether you can arrange to take 
two or three carloads on each steamer. 

An early response will much oblige. 

Yours, very truly, Levi Smith (Ltd.), 

H. F. Heilman. 



Exhibit 3C. 

[Levi Smith (Ltd.), refiner of Pennsylvania petroleum products.] 

Clarendon, Pa., November h 19H. 
Messrs. Levi Smith (Ltd.), 

Clarendon, Pa. 
Gentlemen : We duly received your favor of the 31st ultimo re- 
garding four cars of mineral colza oil that you wish to ship to Rot- 
terdam under your freight contract with us. 

We have no objection to taking this oil, provided, of course, we 
receive necessary permit from the Dutch Government through our 
New York office to do so, and we can not make any definite booking 
until this permit has been received. 

As regards the rate of freight, please" note that we have been in- 
structed by our principals to advance all contract rates 50 per cent, 
so that the lowest rate that we can accept on any of your shipments 
now is 33 cents per 100 pounds. This is a general rule that has been 
put into effect at all ports and from which we can not deviate. 

Our present sailings are as follows : Steamships Soestdyk, Novem- 
ber 15 ; Westerdyk, November 21 ; Randwyk, November late — early 
December. 

As regards the question of war risk, this is changing from time to 
time, and we think you would do bettef by waiting until the ship- 
ment is ready to go forward before obtaining any insurance figures. 
Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) Dresel, Rauchenberg & Co., 

Agents Holland- American Line, Baltimore, Md. 
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Exhibit 4. 

[Telegram.] 

Boston, Mass., December SO, 191%. 
William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C: 
We have been unable to make shipments wool from Buenos Aires 
to Boston or New York since December 15. Very little chance secur- 
ing freight room for next 30 days account scarcity vessels. Have 
over $600,000 worth waiting shipment already paid for. Freight 
rates when available about 150 per cent increase over last year. Have 
difficulty getting marine insurance on sailing vessels at reasonable 
rates. Have placed $250,000 on American bark Pilgrim, 90 cents 
net This is a fair rate, but can not place more under $1.75 up to 
$2.25, which is extortionate. If course, foreign companies not keen 
to assist movement American bottoms. 

Brown & Adams. 



Exhibit 4A. 

rBrown & Adams, wool commission merchants. 1 

Boston, Mass., December SO, 191b. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir: We wired you to-day as per confirmation inclosed for 
the situation regarding shipments from Buenos Aires to New York 
or Boston is a most difficult one. Space by steamer is practically 
unobtainable at present. There is one Norwegian steamer, the Sark, 
which is expected to sail from Buenos Aires for New York or Boston 
about the middle of January. Our Buenos Aires representative 
cables us that he will be unable to ship anything during January ex- 
cept the small quantity, space for which he has reserved on this ves- 
sel, and whereas last year we paid freight at the rate of $4.50 per ton 
on steamers from Buenos Aires to Boston, the rate we shall have to 
pay per steamship Sark is $12 per ton. We chartered the American 
bark Pilgrim and sent her to Buenos Aires : owing to the fact that we 
thought some trouble of this sort might arise. Her capacity is 3,000 
bales of wool — value, say, $750,000. We have been able to place ma- 
rine insurance on this vessel to the extent of $250,000, at 90 cents net, 
but for additional amount the best quotations we can secure run from 
$1.75 to $2.25. As wired you, we have about $600,000 worth of wool 
paid for, waiting in Buenos Aires for shipment, and apparently very 
small chance of shipping within a reasonable time by steamer. 
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When it comes to shipping under the American flag, we have to ship 
by sailing vessel, and the insurance companies charge a premium 
which is all out of reason. 
Submitting the above situation to your consideration, we are, 
Yours, truly, 

Brown & Adams. 



Exhibit 5. 

rOano, Moore & Co. (Inc.), coal. coke. Iron, steel, ores.] 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1914- 
Secretary of the Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We note in the newspapers considerable comment on 
the shortage of vessels to make shipments by American firms, and if 
there is any information that we can furnish you regarding this we 
shall be glad to do so. 

The shortage of vessels is so serious now that it is practically stop- 
ping the exportation of coal. We have several orders for coal, prin- 
cipally to South American ports, and it is impossible to secure ves- 
sels, and coal firms who specialize in the exportation of coal have 
found it impossible to secure vessels of any description in which to 
make their shipments. Coal being an article which is always ex- 
ported in large quantities, in full cargo shipments, the present 
situation is a very serious one for the coal firms, and if there is any 
assistance that you can give us, it will certainly be appreciated, not 
only by us, but by all exporters of coal. 
Yours, very truly, 

Gano, Moore & Co. (Inc.). 



Exhibit 6. 

[Strohmeyer k Arpe Co.. Importers and commission merchants.] 

New York, December 26, 1914. 
Hon. Secretary or the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: According to the article published in to-day's Journal of 
Commerce, you are calling upon the shippers for statements where 
freight charges are so high that American foreign trade is handi- 
capped. 
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Just to show one instance, we respectfully beg to refer to the in- 
closed statement. A short time ago we shipped some powdered 
cocoa to our friends in Denmark. When again, a short time there- 
after, we had occasion to ship the same commodity, the freight 
charges amounted to about 280 per cent higher, and upon remon- 
stration with the steamship company we were told that this was the 
lowest rate that could be figured, and since then the steamship com- 
pany has notified us that the next shipment will be charged a higher 
rate of freight. This naturally handicaps the export trade very 
seriously. It seems to us that this advance is absolutely out of pro- 
portion and out of all reason. 

We merely write this, complying with your request to be furnished 
with such statements of overcharge in freight. 

We beg to remain, 

Most respectfully, yours, 

Strohmeyer & Abpe Co., 
G. Rogers, Secretary. 



Exhibit 6A. 

(Strohmeyer ft Arpe Co., importers and commission merchants.] 

New York, December 26, 1914, 

FBEIGHT. 

Steamship A, November 24, 1914 : 

40 barrels cocoa powder, gross 7,000 pounds $45. 50 

Steamship B, December 8, 1914: 

106 barrels cocoa powder, gross 18,550 pounds 330.96 



Exhibit 7. 

[Inmau, Akers & In man.] 

Atlanta, Ga., December 28, 1914. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: We notice through the papers request for information on the 
subject of foreign freights, and whereas you have doubtless received 
information from others confirmatory of this, we think it wise to add 
pur mite to the general fund. 
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We are paying ocean freight from Savannah to Rotterdam and to 
Bremen 01 $2, $2.25, to $3 per hundredweight. Formerly the rates 
to these places were about 35 cents per hundredweight on cotton. 

Coastwise steamers of the Mallory line and Ocean Steamship Line 
are being offered for foreign freight service, induced by the ex- 
tremely nigh rates prevailing. 
Yours, truly, 

Inman, Akers & Inman, 
By J. T. Akers. 



Exhibit 8. 

[W. B. Cooper 6 Co., cotton merchants, owners Cooper Compress and Warehouse Co.] 

Wilmington, N. C, December 31, 1914. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. G. 
• My Dear Sir : Please allow us to indorse the action of the admin- 
istration in trying to secure boats for the movement of American 
products. We are frank to say that as a general proposition we are 
not anxious to see the United States Government get into too many 
lines of business, but when 3 cents per pound, or more, is to be paid 
freight on cotton across the water against 35 cents per 100 pounds six 
months ago, it is time something should be done, in our opinion. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. B. Cooper & Co. 



Exhibit 9. 

[Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., cotton buyers.] 

St. Louis, Mo., December 30, 1914. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : From a newspaper clipping we note that facts are de- 
sired in regard to high ocean rates and scarcity of vessels to trans- 
port cotton and other products abroad. • 

The undersigned, the Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., having been in 
the business of buying and exporting cotton for the last 40 years, are 
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well able to express an opinion on this question, and we beg to submit 
the following: 

Owing to the war a great many steamers have been withdrawn 
from the carrying trade between North America and Great Britain 
and other ports in Europe, and freights for cotton have advanced 
steadily ever since the cotton season opened and have reached a point 
now where they compare very unf avorably with rates paid in former 
seasons. 

We are giving you herewith a statement showing freights to vari- 
ous European ports from New Orleans and other Gulf ports, viz : 
Freight on cotton per 100 pounds gross. 





September, 

October, 

November, 

1914. 


Present 
rates. 


1913 


1912 


To Bremen, Germany 


Ccnu. 




Centt. 
37 
32 
55 
46 
80 


CenU. 
49 


Liverpool-Manchester 


57 


$1.00 
1.26 
1.25 
2.00 


45 


Havre, France 


66 


Genoa, Italy 


86 
90 


56 


Oottenburg , Sweden 


80 







In other words, for a bale of cotton weighing approximately 500 
pounds the freight to Liverpool, at the present rate, would be $5, as 
against about $2.25 two years ago, and for freight to Gottenburg 
the present rate is $10 per bale, as against $4 per bale during the 
last two seasons. The rates mentioned above for the previous two 
seasons are average rates, as freight rates fluctuate like ail other com- 
modities and are subject to changes from day to day. However, the 
figures given above show the difference between freights paid on cot- 
ton exported to Europe in former years, when conditions of trade 
were normal, comparea to present times. 

As the auantity of cotton exported from the South runs into the 
millions of bales, the difference in freights on the volume of cotton 
exported is quite considerable and affects the price paid to the pro- 
ducer in the South to the amount of many millions of dollars. 

In mentioning the freight rates from Gulf ports we will say that 
these rates are regulated by freight conditions in other ports from 
which exports of cotton are possible, and what we say about Gulf 
ports refers in equal manner to the Atlantic ports. 

We trust that these data may be useful for whatever purpose this 
inquiry has been instituted, and the Lesser-GoldVnan Cotton Co. will 
be pleased to furnish any further information that might be desired 
by your department. 

In addition, we will say that freight rates during 1912 and 1913 
were comparatively high as against rates during prior seasons — in 
fact, previous to 1912 freight rates on cotton were as low as 30 cents 
and below per hundred pounds to Liverpool, and to other ports in 
.proportion. Therefore, if comparisons are made of present condi- 
tions with those obtaining for a number of years prior to 1912, the 
losses which the producers suffer through the high freight rates 
amount to still greater sums than if we take only the last few seasons 
into consideration. 

We take the Ubertyof inclosing herewith a copy of our letter ad- 
dressed to the Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, touching 
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upon the matter of delay in cables, as this matter also affects the ex- 

Sort of cotton and therefore works to the disadvantage of the pro- 
ucers in this country. You will see from the contents of that letter 
that cables exchanged by us with neutral countries are subject to 
serious irregularities, and a great number of them are not delivered 
at all, probably owing to the action of the censors in foreign countries. 
Yours, very truly, 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., 
Pei- J. D. Gou>man, President. 



Exhibit 10. 

[T. F. Jenings, hardwood manufacturer, " Switch Bud " brand, toughest on the market, 
second growth white hickory, oak, and ash, dimension stock a spclalty.] 

Maeianna, Fla., December 28, 1914- 
Secretary McAdoo, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Sir : Having noticed in a newspaper that data is requested 
of parties who are interested in the great advancement in rates on 
material exported to a neutral country, can give you the following 
information : 

I am exporting hickory lumber in bundles to Christiania, Norway, 
and freight rates have become so exorbitant that it is almost out oi 
the question to ship. For instance, a shipment I made on October 15 
via Scandanavian from New York was 37s. per ton of 2£40 pounds ; 
5 per cent primage. 

Inclosed please find two letters from the agents of this line which 
speak for themselves. The regular rate on this material before the 
war was around 30s. ; the rate on October 15 was 37s. ; their letter of 
November 24 runs it up to 75s. Within three weeks they again ran 
this up, as per their letter of December 14, to 100s. 

Now, I am compelled under the circumstances to shut down my 
business if this can not be rectified. Business is bad anyhow, but just 
such exorbitant charges as these are what is putting a stop to lots 
of business in this country. 

I realize that steamers flying the American Hag may be hard to get, 
but it seems to me that some arrangement should be made to protect 
such business as I am doing that is a benefit to this country and sup- 
plying labor with help during these difficult times. 

1 trust that you will be able to take such measures as will be neces- 
sary to alter these conditions, which appear to me to be caused by the 
steamship companies overstepping their rights. 

Kindly" give me what information you can, and when you are 
through with them, return the two letters I inclose. 

If there is any other information you want that I can give, will be 
glad to do so. 

Yours, truly, 

T. F. Jenings. 
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Exhibit 10A. 

ship broke 
reet.] 

New York, November 24, 1914- 



(Fundi, Edye k Co., steamship scents and ship brokers, Maritime Building, 8-10 Bridge 

Street.] 



Mr. T. F. Jbnings, 

Marianna, Fla. 
Dear Sir : Your favor of the 19th instant duly received, and wish 
to advise that freight room has become very scarce and steamers 
hard to obtain. Our rate has been advanced on hickory lumber to 
75s., and 5 per cent per 2,240 pounds, and we would be pleased to 
accommodate your shipment in the steamship Hellig Olav December 
9. We will probablv have a sailing between December 9 and Jan- 
uary 2, but can not definitely state at present. 

Kindly advise whether we should book your one car, and awaiting 
your further favors, we are, 

Yours, very truly, Funch, Ed ye & Co., 

Per J. M. Salzmann. 



Exhibit 10B. 

hip broke: 
et] 

New York, December 11^ 1914. 



f Punch, Bdye k Co., steamship agents and ship brokers, Maritime Building, 8-10 Bridge 

Street] 



Mr. T. F. Jenings, 

Marianna, Flo. 

Dear Sib: Your favor of the 8th instant received, and in reply 

wish to inform you the present rate on hickory lumber from New 

York to Christiania, Norway, is 100 and 5 per cent per 2,240 pounds. 

We have no room to offer prior to the steamship United States, 

March 11. 

Yours, very truly, Funch, Edte & Co., 

Per W. A. Salzmann. 



Exhibit 11. 

[The Long-Bell Lumber Co.] 

Kansas City, Mo., December 29, 1914. 
Mr. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Honorable Sir : In keeping with request made in the attached clip- 
ping from the Kansas City limes, I inclose you herewith a statement 
of our export orders now on file, showing name of customer where 
possible, stock, time of shipment, and port of sale. All of the stock 

8. Doc. 678, 63-3, pt 2 8 
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is ready for loading, and in most cases the customer has needed the 
stock at the time it was purchased, but owing to their inability to 
secure tonnage the material is still at port deteriorating. 

Just before the declaration of war we were able to charter vessels 
that would make a net rate equal to $7 per 1,000 feet to practically 
all of the European ports. 

Also, for your information, I inclose a quotation from ship brokers 
issued under date of December 26, showing rates have advanced more 
than 300 per cent. For instance, the rate to Rotterdam before the 
war was 60 shillings per St. Petersburg standard ; it is now 30u shil- 
lings. And it is almost impossible to get a small or parcel shipment 
of lumber to any port at any reasonable price. The prices now being 
demanded by the steamship companies are, in many cases, more than 
double anything I have ever heard of their making in the past, and 
1 think the records will show that their present rates have never been 
equaled in the past half century at least. 

We have been advised by our representatives in England, Holland, 
Italy, and Germany that large volumes of orders for our lumber 
could be had at acceptable prices if we would quote c. i. f., but owing 
to the present condition of transportation facilities we are unable to 
make c. i. f. prices, and people who are buying from us f. a. s. our 
ports are unable to secure the lumber. 

We now have in pile at port a little over 9,000,000 feet of lumber, 
or an approximate value of $280,000, all of which is deteriorating, 
and could be disposed of it shipping facilities would permit 

There are many others in the same condition as ourselves, and we 
sincerely hope you can do something to relieve the situation. 

We also attach hereto a clipping from our representative in Eng- 
land, which will indicate to some extent the enormous profit beirtg 
made by the British shipowner. 

Yours, respectfully, M. B. Nelson, 

General Sales Manager. 

Care of Mr. Ludwig Haymann, Hamburg, Germany; Mr. L. L. 
Chipman, Liverpool, Etigland. 



Exhibit 11A. 
Statement of export orders requiring tonnage. 



Buyer. 


Stock. 


Shipment. 


Basis. 


Rotterdam, Holland 

Genoa, Italy 


92,000 feet decking 

2,400,000 feet timber... 
1,200,000 feet timber... 

1,215,000 feet timber... 
520,000 feet knocked 

down saps. 
1,912,500 feet ties; 600,- 

000 feet timber. 

20,000 feet timber 

50,000 feet prime 


October to November 

November to December. . . 
January, 1915 


F. a. s. Port Arthur. 
Do. 


Cable sale through our 
agents, Genoa, Italy. 
Do 


Do. 


do 


Do. 


Cable sale through our 

agents, Germany. 
London, England 

Liverpool, England 

Do 


Before end March, 1915 

Before end 8eptember,1915 

November to December. . . 
do 


Do. 

Do. 

C. i. f. Liverpool. 
Do. 


Do 


50,000 feet prime 


December 


Do. 








Total 


8,260,500 feet lumber 
and timber. 
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Exhibit 11B. , 

[From the Liverpool Observer, Sunday, Dec 13, 1914.] 

THE BOOM IN SHIPPING RECORD PROFITS HUGE StJMS MADE BY SHIP- 
OWNERS — NOT EQUALED IN ANY PREVIOUS WAR. 

(From a special correspondent.) 

The British shipowning industry is to-day prospering as it has 
never done before. In every direction rates of freight have reached 
ft level dreamed of only by tne most sanguine. 

At the outbreak of the war the outlook was not propitious. A 
strike of engineers — speedily settled in order to cause no embarrass- 
ment to the authorities — had resulted in a large number of steamers 
being hung up in our ports without employment?. The attitude of 
Turkey over the closing of the Dardanelles rendered further trading 
in the Black Sea impossible, in addition to which Eussia prohibited 
the export of grain. This market alone normally gives employment 
to a sixth of the vessels owned in Great Britain. ' There was thus a 
large quantity of shipping available for the transport of grain from 
the west, to which direction the belligerents turned for the supply 
of grain and other commodities. Canada and the United States were 
rejoicing in a bumper crop of wheat, and it was soon seen that they 
would have sufficient to supply all the wants of the allies. 

A large number of vessels were therefore sent across to America 
seeking for freights. Rates at first rose, maily on account of the 
high war-risk insurance under the Government scheme. But the 
rush of steamers all into the same market, as might have been fore- 
seen, gave rise to a congestion of shipping which resulted in an abso- 
lute slump. Rates of freight fell to as low as 2s. 6d. per quarter 
for the conveyance of wheat from North America to the United 
Kingdom or France. This could have been anything but a paving 
proposition to a shipowner whose insurance for war risk was so high 
under the Government scheme (which was then in its embryonic 
stage) and whose bunkers and stores were much enhanced in price. 

The export of coal from this country had also been brought prac- 
tically to a standstill owing to the " triple bond " which was estab- 
lished. This meant that the shipper had to deposit three times the 
value of each coal cargo exported as a bond that such cargo would 
not be sent to any other than the declared destination. There were 
other stringent regulations which bore even more hardly upon him, 
and great efforts were made to have all these disabilities removed. 

THE RECOVERY. 

The bond was finally withdrawn, and a demand sprang up for ves- 
sels to carry coals to the Mediterranean. This may be said to have 
been the point at which a general, though gradual, rise in freights 
hnd its inception. 

Italy now came upon the scene with huge orders for coals for the 
Italian State railways. Her mobilization, though partial, was on a 
large scale, and large stocks of coal were essential. The outbreak of 
war almost seems to have caught her napping, for her supplies of 
coal and grain were very low indeed. She at once set about remedy- 
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ing the deficiency, and the resultant demand for steamers set up a 
competition with America. Rates of freight rose in September and 
October from 7s. 6d. to lis. 6d. per ton, and many steamers were 
found whose owners considered it more profitable to run them out to 
Italy and home in ballast at this rate rather than run the risk of a 
Joss in the American market. 

Up to September and October shipments of grain from the Argen- 
tine were practically limited to maize, the wheat having been nearly 
all previously shipped. There was thus not much competition from 
this direction. 

GERMANY OFF THE SEAS. 

America by this time was beginning to feel the effects of the addi- 
tional avenues o£ employment which were being opened up, and 
about the end of October a distinct scarcity of steamers was begin- 
ning to be manifest. It must not be overlooked that the German 
mercantile navy was nonexistent. In normal times their liners and 
"tramp" steamers did a large trade with America, which now re- 
verted to British vessels. In addition, the British Admiralty were 
largely employing colliers and transports, so much so that at the 
present time they have over 1,500 vessels under charter, at a cost to 
the country of something like £2,500,000 per month. 

The feature of the boom which has set in is the demand for grain 
and coal for Italy. To this may be directly traced the rise in 
freights which has reached such pronortions to-day. It is difficult 
to say what it portends. While hundreds of thousands of quarters 
of wheat and oats have been bought and shipped for the use of the 
allies, the insistent demand for steamers to convey these commodities 
to Italy has resulted in the forcing up of rates of freight from the 2s. 
6d. per quarter, which has already been mentioned, to 7s. 6d. per 
quarter for France and 6s. 6d. per quarter to the United Kingdom. 
For Italy the rates have risen from 3s. per quarter in October to 
8s. 6d. to-day. 

HUGE PROFITS. 

The significance of these figures to the British shipowner may be 
grasped when it is pointed out that a steamer with a capacity of 
6,000 tons before the rise made a gross freight of nearly £4,000, while 
now she would earn over £11,000. To Italy she would make a gross 
amount of nearly £13,000. Before the rise she would be barely pay- 
ing her expenses, but with rates at their present level a 6,000 tonner 
is making a pront for her owner of £7,000 to £8,000 on every trans- 
Atlantic voyage. Such a steamer can make about five such voyages 
a year, so that at the present rates the owner will be making from 
£35,000 to £40,000 per annum. And the end of the boom is not yet. 
There is bound to be a huge demand for steamers to carry cotton. 
It is stated that America is this year in possession of the largest 
-cotton crop she has ever grown, and already vessels are being char- 
tered at rates which greatly exceed any previous records. 

From Argentina the principal grain export consists of maize be- 
tween May and November. Consequently, as Europe depends upon 
wheat for sustenance, the commencement of the war did not see a 
great amount of chartering from South America. 
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THE WHEAT SHIPMENTS. 

The shipment of wheat commences from the end of December, how- 
ever, and already many vessels have been chartered, the rates of 
freight for steamers which will be ready to load in January and 
early February rising within the last month or two from 20s. per 
ton to 37s. 6d. It is generally reckoned that a steamer carrying 
about 5,000 tons of cargo can pay expenses if her outward freight 
from this country and nome from South America together amount 
to about 25s. The freight out from Cardiff to-day is about 16s., so 
that the gross freight of such a steamer would amount to 53s. 6d. 
Thus, on a round voyage^ about 28s. 6d., or nearly £7,200, will be net 
profit. A steamer of this type^ could make about four voyages per 
annum, so that, running in this trade the owner would net some- 
thing like £28,000 to £29,000 a year. 

The beginning of the season nas not seen a large number of steam- 
ers chartered to Italy, but it is now stated that, in addition to the 
enormous quantities which are being imported from North America, 
the Italian Government has purchased some 400,000 tons of wheat 
and oats from the Argentine Kepublic for shipment from the River 
Plata. 

STILL HIGHER FREIGHTS COMING. 

This will require something like 80 steamers to transport, and is 
bound to result in still higher freights for the shipowners. The de- 
mand for steamers to fill these additional requirements will draw 
vessels away from North America, which will cause freights from 
that direction also to rise. Further vessels will be required to carry 
coals to the Mediterranean, and the competition of these other 
markets will doubtless result in coal shippers having to pay still 
larger rates of freight to attract steamers in their direction. 

Another remarkable aspect of the present boom has been the de- 
mand on the part of Italy for coal. She has not been content to 
import this commodity from this country alone, but has drawn largely 
upon North America. She has had to compete with the enormous 
freights which are being paid for grain; 8s. 6d. per quarter for 
grain is equivalent to about 39s. per ton. The rates paid for the 
shipment of coal from North America to Italy hfcve risen from 13s 
in September to the equivalent of 40s. per ton at the present time. 

400 PER CENT RI8E. 

The most recent instance was the case of a steamer which has been 
chartered at 20s. per ton on the steamer's dead-weight carrying 
capacity for the trip across. This is known as " time charter " and is 
equivalent to the hiring of a cab by the hour. The charterers pav the 
entire expense of running the steamer and run all the risk of any 
delay which may arise in her loading and discharging. The normal 
rate for the chartering of a steamer for such a trip on this basis is 
5s. per ton dead-weight — a clear rise of 400 per cent. 

Coal rates from Cardiff to the Mediterranean have risen from about 
7s. 6d. to 16s. 3d. per ton freight. An owner can pay the expenses of 
his steamer in tins direction when he makes 8s. per ton. He can 
thus afford to run his steamer out with cargo and back in ballast, and 
at 16s. 3d. he will make about 8s. per ton profit. The round voyage 
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occupies about a month. Thus, the owner of a 6,000-tonner running 
in this trade can make something like £34,000 per annum profit. 

SHIPBUILDERS BUSY, TOO. 

In every direction it will be seen that huge profits are to be made 
in the shipping industry. Nor are shipowners the only ones to feel 
the boom. The prosperity has created a demand for more ships. 
The price of steamers is rising daily, and shipbuilders are booking so 
many orders that their yards will be full ior some years to come. 
Many shipowners also are selling off their old tonnage at prices which 
they never dreamed of before the outbreak of war. 

Investigation goes to show that the present boom has been of a 
much greater nature than during other wars. After the Franco- 
Prussian war, for instance, the boom did not set in until some 12 
months after the declaration of peace. Bv this time the nations had 
time to turn round, and finance was readjusted. And then the rise 
in freights was more gradual. It was not until 1882 that the top of 
the rise appeared. 

It is interesting to note that the only rate approximating to present 
figures was paid to the Ben Nevis, a steamer with a carrying capacity 
of 7,500 quarters, or about 1,500 tons, which obtained 8s. 3d. per quar- 
ter from New Orleans to Rouen. So much have " tramp " steamers 
increased in size that anything nowadays with a capacity of under 
25,000 quarters, or about 5,00Q tons, is considered a small steamer, 
and a 1,500-tonner is thought to be far too small to cross the Atlantic 



Exhibit 11C. 

[George Gerdes & Co., foreign freight brokers and forwarding agents.] 

New Orleans, La., December 26, 191b. 

Since our circular last week our freight market remains practically 
unchanged. For some ports the scarcity of tonnage continues, and at 
the present time, January, room for nearly all ports has been filled. 

*A11 rates subject to confirmation before booking. 

Rates quoted in cents per hundred pounds, shillings per standard, 
and dollars per thousand superficial feet. 

Liverpool : Harrison and Leyland Lines are not quoting at present. 
Elder Dempster for February are quoting 55 cents on hardwood 
lumber. 

Glasgow : Maclav Prentice Line, January-February, quote hard- 
woods, 50 cents ; softwoods, 53 cents : cotton wood 57 cents ; pine, $20. 

Dublin: Head Line, February-March, hardwood, 51 cents; me- 
dium woods, 54 cents; Cottonwood, 58 cents; pine, $21.50. 

Havre: February, French Line, freight prepaid, hardwoods, 70 
cents ; cotton wood and tupelo, 75 cents ; pine, 16 cents. 
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Rotterdam: February-March, agents' option, Holland- American 
Line, prepaid, hardwoods, 95 cents; cottonwood and tupelo, 100 
cents; pine, 30Os. 

Amsterdam : February-March, agents 9 option, Holland- Amsterdam 
Line, prepaid, hardwoods, 97 cents; cottonwood and tupelo, 102 
cents; pine, 315s. 

Genoa: Creole Line, February, hardwoods, 82 cents; cottonwood 
and tupelo, 87 cents; pine, 225s. 

Christiana, Gothenburg: February, hardwood, 90 cents, soft- 
woods, 95 cents, prepaid. 

Yours truly, Geo. Gerdes & Co. 

Belfast : Head Line, February-March, agents' option, hardwoods, 
50 cents; medium woods, 53 cents; cottonwood, 57 cents; pine, $20. 



Exhibit 12. 

[Alptaonse Weil k Bros.] 

New York, December 26, 1 91 4. 
Hon. William G. MoAdoo, 

Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Sib: We notice in this morning's New York Times that you would 
like to be informed with regard to advances in ocean-freight charges. 
We intended to ship a large quantity of oats to the other side, but 
were prevented from doing so on account of the rate of freight ad- 
vancing from 4s. per bushel to 6s. 6d. We are told that the reason of 
this advance is due to the fact that there are very few vessels avail- 
able at the present time. 

Yours, respectfully, Alphonse Weil & Bros. 



Exhibit 13. 

[Pittsburgh Provision Jb Packing Co., beef and pork packers, Union Stock Yards.] 

Pittsburgh, Pa., December 30, 1914. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We are advised that a statement has been issued by you 
calling upon all shippers who have been affected by high ocean rates 
and scarcity of vessels to send facts to the Treasury or Commerce 
Departments. 
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We are exporters of provisions, etc., to Hamburg, Germany ; Rot- 
terdam, Holland; London and Liverpool, England. Early in 1914 
we signed contracts covering rates on export freight to London and 
Liverpool, via Atlantic Transport Line and White Star Line from 
New York, with J. D. Roth, general western freight agent of the 
above-named lines, in which we were named ocean rate of 20 shil- 
lings — 5 per cent per gross ton. These rates have been raised 10 
shillings per gross ton since the beginning of the war, they claiming 
that their steamers are operating under greatly increased expenses, 
such as coaling for the round trip and the high premiums asked in 
the matter of war insurance, etc., also claiming that a great number 
of their steamers have been requisitioned by the British Government. 
It is also necessary for us to obtain confirmation of space on a given 
steamer should we desire to ship for a special sailing. At present, 
it is almost impossible to obtain booking for London and Liverpool, 
the steamship company claiming that they are booked ahead. 

On December 20 we endeavored to reserve space via the Holland- 
American Line for shipment of 75 tcs. oleo oil to Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, and received advice on the 26th instant that there was no avail- 
able room on Holland- American Line steamer clearing from New 
York on January 7, and that they were booked up to the latter part 
of January. 

Several of our shipments via the Holland-American Line, con- 
signed to Daniel Loeb, Rotterdam, Holland, have been held up by the 
British Government for a period, which has resulted in considerable 
delay in the goods reaching destination, although they were con- 
signed to a neutral country. 

As our goods are sold on an f . o. b. Pittsburgh basis we are not 
affected to any great extent by the increase in ocean rates, but are 
seriously handicapped by our inability to secure booking and by the 
requirements of the British and French Governments in reference to 
consignments to private individuals in Holland, a neutral country. 
Yours, vei^ truly, 

Pittsburgh Provision A Packing Co. 



Exhibit 14. 

[Tbe Kenton Art Glass Co., manufacture™ and decorators of tableware and noreltles.] 

Williamstown, W. Va., December 28, 1914. 
The Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Sir : We are just advised by one of our large customers in England 
that in trying to fix up a contract for ocean freight rate from Phila- 
delphia to England for the year 1915, that he has received a cable 
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from Philadelphia quoting him a rate that is 60 per cent higher than 
the contract he had for 1914. 

We sell this customer from $26,000 to $40,000 worth of goods per 
year of a cheap line of ware that sells in England in the same class of 
stores as our American 10-cent stores are, so that if the rates are ad- 
vanced to this extent it will practically take our ware out of that 
market. 

Will you kindly do whatever you can to keep the rates down and 
within reason, and if there is any information we can give you along 
this line, we should be glad to have you call upon us. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Fenton Art Glass Co. 
F. L. Fenton, 

President and Treasurer. 



Exhibit 15. 

[Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co.] 

Chattanooga, Tenn., December 26. 1914.. 
W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We see by press notice that you wish information from 
shippers who have been handicapped on account of high ocean rates 
ana scarcity of vessels. This has affected us very considerably in 
getting shipments to England. 

On November 17 we made carload shipment to Savannah for for- 
warding to Liverpool by the Strachan Line. Our customers, we 
understand, contracted on this for a 7$ cents per cubic foot rate. 
The boat on which space had been engaged was diverted from Liver- 
pool to London ana shipment was held until December 9, and our 
customers were forced to pay rate of 10 cents before they would agree 
to handle same at that time. 

We expect to have a regular monthly movement to Liverpool to 
this particular customer. We have been endeavoring for about a 
month to get a shipment through some of the Atlantic or Gulf ports 
for shipment to Bristol or Liverpool. Customer originally had ar- 
rangements made to ship through Savannah by the Strachan Line 
on a 10 cents per cubic foot rate, but this was canceled. We then 
took the matter up and were quoted rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds 
by steamer Adelina, Spanish flag, from Pensacola, this 60 cents in- 
cluding transshipment from Liverpool to Bristol. 
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These data were given to our customers, but when it came to signing 
for space they refused to honor the rate quoted. We are still holding 
this carload trying to get booking through some of the various steam- 
ship companies, and in this connection %would state we have three 
more cars which we want to get out early in the year, provided we 
can get them handled from port. The Head Line Steamship Co. 
from New Orleans are quoting February sailing of $1.25 per 100 
pounds for Bristol. It is almost imperative for us to forward these 
through some of the southern ports, owing to the fact that we are at 
such a disadvantage on inland rates to New York. 

If you can give us any assistance or furnish us with any data as 
to the best manner in which to handle this with the various steam- 
ship lines operating out of Atlantic or Gulf ports, we will appreciate 
it very much indeed. 

Yours, very truly, 

Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co., 
By H. W. Longoley, Secretary. 



Exhibit 16. 

[American Vulcanteed Fibre Co.] 
/ 

Wilmington, Del., December 28, 19H. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We have seen from newspaper reports that a statement 
was issued calling upon all shippers who have been affected by high 
ocean freight rates and scarcity of vessels to communicate such in- 
formation to the Treasury. 

We ar3 now taking the liberty to inform you that we have been 
experiencing considerable trouble in obtaining space on steamers go- 
ing to Scandinavian countries. For example, we have been informed 
by the Scandinavian- American Line that no space can be had on any 
of their steamers until the middle of March and April. Shipments 
via other lines are also very scarce, and no space can be had for a con- 
siderable time. The freight rates are also very high, and have been 
raised from 40 shillings to 65 and 70 shillings for shipments to 
Copenhagen. 

While we are not experiencing any particular trouble with refer- 
ence to shipping to England, we wish to state, however, that we have 
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been informed a few days ago that the freight rate for vulcanized 
fiber from Philadelphia to London has been raised from 15 shillings 
to 30 shillings per ton. This is a raise of 100 per cent and, in our 
opinion, is not entirely justified. It seems to us that the shipping 
interests are taking advantage of the present disturbed times, which 
naturally will tend to hurt the American foreign trade. 

If the Treasury Department could enlighten us in some of these 
points, we woula indeed greatly appreciate it. We furthermore 
would be very thankful to the Treasury Department for any help 
which it may be able to give in connection with the adjustment of 
freight rates and shipping facilities. 

All the aforesaid points make it very difficult indeed to keep up the 
established business relations with customers in neutral countries, 
and any action which would further the facilities of conditions neces- 
sary for the keeping up of the good relations between neutral cus- 
tomers and American manufacturers would be heartily indorsed 
by us. 

If you have any information on the foregoing subject, we would 
indeed be glad to hear from you. 
Very truly, yours, 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
T. W. Campbell, Vice President. 



Exhibit 17. 

[A. Gross & Co. (Inc.). stearic acid, candles, red oil, and glycerin.] 

New York, December 26, 1914. 
Hon. Wjullau G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Honorable and Dear Sir : Permit us, please, to lay before you our 
complaint against the scarcity of ships and the exorbitant rate of 
freight now being charged on shipments of our commodities to the 
various foreign ports, which seriously handicaps our business. 

We therefore feel that something should be done by our Govern- 
ment to relieve the present situation, since it so seriously interferes 
with our foreign business. 

Trusting that you may be able to take prompt steps to remedy this 
condition, we beg to remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

A. Gross & Co., 

J. A. Burns, Secretary. 
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Exhibit 18. 

[Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., makers and exporters of quartered and plain oak, 

hickory, ash, and walnut.] 

Dermott, Ark., December 28, 1914* 
The Secretary or the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Inasmuch as we have been seriously affected and our 
business very much handicapped by the high ocean rates on our ship- 
ments of hardwood lumber, we are glad of an opportunity of coming 
to our big and benevolent policeman who is our Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

We have had a good business with all these belligerent nations 
outside of Russia, and our trade has extended over a period of a 
quarter of a century, and we can say that it is now a serious menace 
to our business by reason of our inability to get reasonable and, in 
some cases our inability to get any, ocean rates on our production of 
hardwood lumber. We usually ship through the port of New Or- 
leans to British and continental ports. The writer has been to New 
Orleans personally and is informed by the steamship agents that 
they are receiving a tonnage of cotton and wheat and other com- 
modities for the belligerents at such high rates and at such easier 
loading and unloading that they make tremendous profits for their 
vessels, and they do not want to take lumber tonnage. We can say 
that we have before us inquiries for many carloads of lumber which 
could be shipped immediately provided reasonable rates could be 
had. 

We had contracts last year for tonnage to Liverpool, London, 
Glasgow, Belfast, etc., ranging from 22 to 30 cents per hundred- 
weight, and now on some of these ports the rates are from 50 to 50 
cents and lumber values make these rates absolutely impossible. 
Steamship agents tell me that their bottoms are filled with grain, 
cotton, etc., for months to come. We are told that cotton brings $2 
per hundredweight to Rotterdam, whereas rates last year were a 
maximum of 46 cents per hundredweight. Further, one of the steam- 
ship agent's commission for a single month was $25,000 for the 
month. 

We trust that there is some way in which our National Govern- 
ment can arrange whereby lumber traffic can be resumed at some- 
thing like a reasonable rate. We will be glad to receive information 
that will point out anything that we can do that will have a tendency 
to help us out. 

Yours, very truly, 

Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Frank F. Fee, President. 
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Exhibit 19. 

• [National Lumbar Exporters Association.] 

Baltimore, Md., December 80, 1914. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I notice from press reports that you, in connection with 
the Department of Commerce, are investigating the matter of ocean 
freight rates, and I take the liberty of calling your attention to the 
enormous, and what appears to be unreasonable, increases in ocean 
rates on lumber and other forest products which have been made by 
the steamship companies since the outbreak of war. For your infor- 
mation I give you below rates from various United States ports to 
foreign ports tnat were in effect prior to the war and rates that are 
now being asked : 





July, 1914. 


December, 
1914. 


Amsterdam 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Cent*. 
25 
28 
33 
29 
30 
29 
83 
27 
26 
26 
23 

9 

21 
17 
13 

m 

22 
23 
20 
16 
21* 


- Cam. 

97 


Belfast 


60 


Christian la 


90 


Dublin „ 


46 


Genoa 


82 


Glasgow 


60 


Gottenborg 


93 


Havxe 


66 


Liverpool. 




66 


London 


66 


Rotterdam 


96 


Aberdeen 


IBOM NEW TORE. 


§ 


Glasgow 




Havre 




40 


Hull 


28 


Liverpool 


26 


London 


27J 
36 


Belfast 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


Dublin 


36 


Glasgow 




30 


Liverpool 


28 


London „ 


80* 





To many of the ports steamship lines refuse to quote rates at all, 
as they claim that more tonnage is being offered than they can take 
care of. 

You will note from the above that the advance in rates from New 
Orleans is much more pronounced than from North Atlantic ports 
and. as a matter of fact, the New Orleans rates being asked are prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

If there is any further information you would like to have on this 
subject, I should be pleased, if possible, to give it to you. 
Yours, very touly, 

J. McD. Price, Secretary. 
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Exhibit 20. 

[Empire Cotton Oil Co.] 

Atlanta, Ga., December 28. 1914. 
Mr. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs : Agreeable to governmental request, beg to advise that 
this company is experiencing considerable trouble in booking ship- 
ments of cottonseed meal, cake, and linters to foreign ports. In fact, 
we have been endeavoring since the 10th instant to find space for 
cottonseed meal and cake of approximately 3,000 tons to Liverpool 
and London, and the very best offer received up to the 24th instant 
was $8.50 per ton from Savannah to Liverpool, January-February 
sailing, and not exceeding 1,000 tons at that. However, in endeavor- 
ing to book this lot to-day, the Strachan Shipping Co., agents, Savan- 
nah, have just wired as follows: 

"Regret can not confirm thousand meal Liverpool eight fifty. 
Freight market advancing on firm offer to-day nine dollars. Feel 
sure can place January-February shipment." 

To which the following is our reply: 

" Your wire date. Best we can stand is eight fifty. Will book 
one thousand tons at that. Advise." 

Further, it appears that the Strachan Shipping Co. are the only 
ones that have any space at all in sight for January-February for 
commodities other than cotton, they advising us on the 21st instant 
they are unable, at the moment, to quote a rate on meal or cake 
from either Charleston or Jacksonville and have but limited room 
from Savannah and Brunswick, going on to say that they can not 
assure us of January room from either of these ports ait present 
Also that the tonnage market is exceedingly strong and steamers 
scarce. Therefore, they are experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
securing boats to cover their actual January commitments, conse- 
quently would not care, at the moment, to quote a guaranteed ship- 
ment that month. 

We are also advised by the Churchill Line, also by the J. H. W. 
Steele Co., of Savannah, as well as Street Bros., of Charleston, 
S. C, that they have no space at all, and to the further effect that 
just now tonnage, especially as regards neutral boats, is scarce and 
rates high. 

In fact, the result of our inquiries along this line principally de- 
velops that shipowners have restricted their vessels almost ex- 
clusively to cotton by charter or at very high rates, one of my in- 
formants placing the charter price at $12 per bale. 

The best quotation we have had from Norfolk is $8 per short ton, 
while the rates quoted us from Savannah, above mentioned, are for 
ton of 2,240 pounds. 

So far we have been unable to secure quotations to London, Rotter- 
dam, or any ports other than Liverpool. 
Yours, very truly, 

E. P. McBurney, Vice President. 
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Exhibit 21. 

[Phoenix Iron ft Steel Co. (Inc.). iron and steel, railway supplies.] 

Galveston, Tex., December 26, 1914. 
Secretary McAdoo, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Referring to your call for information from shippers 
who have been affectea by high ocean freights, beg to advise we are 
shippers of old rails and scrap iron and steel. 

We have in the past paid u various rates of freight, from 12s. to 18s. 
per ton; however, steamship companies now either quote abnormal 
freights or refuse to quote at all, so it is impossible to ship qny ma- 
terial, as the freights in some cases amoimt to three- fourths of the 
delivered price of the commodity. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co. have carried practically all 
of our material from New Orleans and Galveston to Genoa, Italy. 
This steamship company has now asked us 45s. per ton for January, 
February, and March, and the material itself is only worth about 60s. 
per ton delivered. 

The above facts are given for your information, and in case you 
can suggest some remedy, or possibly would like to see the writer 
regarding other details of this matter, he would take great pleasure 
in seeing you in Washington at any time you may state. 
Yours, very truly, 

Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Leonard Josephs, President. 



Exhibit 22. 

[Newburger Cotton Co., producers, buyers, and exporters of cotton.] 

Memphis, Tenn., December 7, 19 H. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : The cotton pool, raising money for the farmer to carry 
his cotton, is a splendid idea and has everyone's indorsement; but the 
real thing you want to do is to make a market for the farmer's cotton, 
so as he can sell it if he so desires. 

I have on my desk several very important inquiries for cotton for 
Germany and feel satisfied that at least a million bales of cotton could 
be sold to Germany and Austria at once if freight room at a reason- 
able price could be secured and, above all, that the " war risk " would 
cover the shipments absolutely. 

Now, can not you find a way for the Government to furnish us ships 
and guaranteeing the delivery of the cotton either at Gottenburg, 
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Rotterdam, or Copenhagen? Th$ importance of this move you can 
realize in a moment when you think that every bale of cotton that is 
held over and not spun becomes a weight on the market and reduces 
the chances of an advance later on that much. You can not grind tha 
mill with the water that has passed, and when a spindle stops operat- 
ing and the cotton is not being used it becomes a dead weight on the 
market, it matters not how much you advance against it. 

Now, what we want is open markets and a chance to ship our cot- 
ton. If this can be done the cotton pool will only be used limitedly. 
The rate from New Orleans to-day to Gottenburg is $1.50 per hun- 
dredweight; and to Rotterdam $2 per hundredweight This is three 
and four times the regular rate. Suppose a rate of $1 was effected 
ond with a " war risk'' of not over 50 cents per bale* this would en- 
able you at once to take a million bales of cotton off of the market. 
Can't you suggest some outlet for these conditions? 

A steamship loaded with 10,000 bales of cotton at $8 per hundred- 
weight, or $15 per bale, realizes, gross, $150,000 for the cargo, when 
the vessel itself is not worth exceeding $125,000. For such condi- 
tions there certainly should be some remedy. 
Yours, very truly, 

Joa. Nbwbubqbb. 



Exhibit 23. 

[L. ft E. Frenkel, importers of electric specialties.] 

New York, December 31, 19H. 
Secretary or the Treasury McAdoo, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: We notice in the papers that you would like to 
have some information regarding freight rates, and we herewith have 
much pleasure in relating to you some experience we had lately. 

We procured orders to ship gas coal to Italy, but on account of the 
high shipping rates we can not ship same. As you know, America 
has large, rich, coal mines; nevertheless, American gas coal could not 
be sold in Europe owing to the fact that shipping from England is 
cheaper during time of peace. Through the war, England has raised 
the price of gas coal, and now Italy and France are asking for 
American coal, which gives America a good chance to introduce its 
coal on the European market, but the shipping rates have been 
raised from lis. to 38s., which is the approximate rate asked to-day : 
therefore it is impossible to compete even with the high price of 
English coal. 

The cause of these rates being augmented so is, to our belief, that 
England is protecting her coal business; therefore instructed ship- 
owners to raise the freight rates. 
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The only way to compete with these high rates is to allow exporters 
of coal the privilege of engaging United States colliers at, say, a cost 
price, by guaranteeing with a certificate that the coal is for a neutral 
country. We know the United States is spending money to study 
why American coal can not be sold abroad, and we think this is the 
only way to help out the exporters and at the same time introduce 
American gas coal in Europe. 

We are willing to engage any steamer at a moment's notice for 
twice the amount the t gas coal is worth in America. 
Trusting that something will be done in this matter soon, we are 
Very respectfully, 

L. & E. Frenkel, 
E. Frenkel. 



Exhibit 24. 
[Klomatta Planter's Co. (Uatncotfontod) , ■ocoasson to 8. J. Wright.] 

Kiomatia, Red River County, Tex., December #7, 191b. 
Hon. William G. MgAdoo, 

Secretary Treasury, Wtmkington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I notice from the press reports that you expressed a 
desire to learn something of the excessive ocean freight rates which 
are now being charged to foreign ports. 

I have been requested to act as chairman of a marketing commit- 
tee of the Northeast Texas District Farmers' Union, to try and 
market some of our cotton direct from the farmers to European 
spinners, and we would like to reach Germany and Austria with 
some cotton. The ordinary rate from Gulf ports to these points is 
about 50 cents per 100 pounds, but I have been informed thnt 
as much as $3 per 100 pounds has been charged on cotton. 

We also find it will be difficult to secure a steamer. 

I am advised that the United States Government has a number 
of transports which might be used as cotton carriers, and I am also 
advised that there are some German ships which could be purchased 
in some Gulf ports. 

Is it possible for you to arrange so that we can secure a ship, and 
pay only a reasonable freight rate from here to Germany and 
Austria! 

I would like this information as early as possible, as we wiH have 
to make arrangements to concentrate this cotton in either Galveston 
or New Orleans, and our ability to finance it will determine which 
port we will use. 

I wish to state in advance this will be a transaction for and in be- 
half of the farmers who have been able to hold their cotton and not 
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forced to sacrifice it at beggarly prices, which has been the fate of 
thousands of farmers in our State. 
Awaiting your prompt advices, I am, 
Yours, very respectfully, 

R. D. Bowen. 



Exhibit 25. 

[E. K. Vietor ft Co., leaf tobacco, strips, stems, and scraps.] 

Richmond Va., December 28, 19H. 
His Excellency William Gibbs McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sir : We have seen in the Times-Dispatch, published in this city, 
that your excellency is requesting information regarding rates of 
freight which have been advanced since the European war started, 
and we take, therefore, the liberty to comply with this request. Our 
business, which is almost entirely export, has been greatly hampered 
owing to the advance in rates of freight as well as to the high rates 
of war insurance. Formerly we used to pay about 20 to 30 cents 
per 100 on leaf tobacco and tobacco stems ocean freight to Rotter- 
dam; these have now been advanced to $1. We have orders to ship 
a lot of tobacco stems for Germany via Genoa, and we are asked a 
rate of freight of $1.50 per 100 from New York to that port, which 
is more than the value of the goods. 

We have not made any shipments to Great Britain since the war 
started, but have kept our tobacco here. We understand, however, 
from one of our friends, that the rate of freight to Great Britain now 
is 1 cent per pound, against about 20 cents per 100 pounds in normal 
times. 

We were charged 5 Der cent war insurance from New York to 
Christiania, Norway. Our correspondent in Norway writes us that 
he is not willing to pay this, as he can cover the insurance there for 
1£ per cent, and he has charged us with the difference; this insur- 
ance was covered in the Boston Insurance Co. 

We have been trying, through the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce, to get a statement from the French Government that they, 
as well as the British Government, would not interfere with ship- 
ments of tobacco nor tobacco stems in neutral vessels to neutral ports. 
So far we have been unable to obtain any such assurance. 

We understand that the British ambassador has given assurance in 
Washington that his country would not interfere with such ship- 
ments of tobacco, but we hear now from our forwarding agent at 
New York, as well as from one of the steamship lines, with whom 
we are negotiating for freight, that we have to make out an affidavit 
that the tobacco or tobacco stems which we are shipping to Italy 
will not be reexported from there to any other country. 
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If we should make such an affidavit the Italian counsel would know 
perfectly well that we were making a misstatement and the British 
consul would know also, as there is a tobacco monopoly in Italy 
and no tobacco can be shipped there unless it be consigned to the 
Italian Government or it be wanted for reexportation to some other 
country. 

If it is true that no interference with tobacco or tobacco stems will 
be made it does not look reasonable that we should be compelled to 
make such an affidavit before the Italian and British consuls. 

We are greatly hampered in our business, not only because the 
banks here do not seem to be disposed to loan out money in order to 
move the tobacco crop, but owing to these various restrictions and 
the almost prohibitive rates of freight, also the inability of selling 
foreign exchange. 

Yours, respectfully, 

E. K. Viktor & Co. 



Exhibit 26. 

[8mokeIess Fuel Co., miners sod shippers New River and Pocahontas smokeless coal.] 

New York, December £9, 191%. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury r , Washington. 
Sir: As a matter of consideration at the forthcoming conference 
in relation to American shipping, it strikes us that, while waiving 
for the time the inability, insufficiency, and lack of desire of American 
shipping to cooperate with shippers of American coal to South 
American ports in competition with Cardiff particularly — com- 
petition being almost solely a matter of transportation — it would be 
well to note the fact that our west coast is now open to and is already 
trading with Cardiff shippers under relatively favorable transporta- 
tion rates, notwithstanding the haul is one and a half times that from 
Hampton Roads to, say, San Francisco. American shippers (not 
the United States Government) are prohibited the use of the ad- 
vantage of competition of foreign-flag ships in the movement from 
the east to the west coast. It would appear that if American ship- 
pers are prohibited from availing themselves of the same character 
of competition that is enjoyed by the United States Government 
under similar conditions that some provision should be made for the 
protection of American shipping interests, that they may enjoy the 
willing trade of their compatriots, instead of using the canal to open 
up markets of the United States to Cardiff coal. Since American 
shippers of coal are willing and do make a decidedly lower price for 
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their product than English competitors on similar grades of coal, it 
must be clear that the matter of transportation is " a nut to crack. v 
Respectfully, 

J. A. Rbnahan. 



Exhibit 2T. 

[The Black Diamond.] 

New York, December 80, 101 4. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Noting the investigation being made by your depart- 
ment into the vessel and freight-rate situation, the writer believes 
that you can obtain some very pertinent information on this ques- 
tion from some of the principal coal companies who are now en- 
gaged in exporting coal. This business has been almost prostrated 
by the inability of shippers to secure vessels and upon terms that will 
permit them to make shipments. 

Under separate cover we are mailing you two copies of The Black 
Diamond of the issues of December 12 and 26. 

In these two numbers you will find several marked articles that we 
believe would be of interest to you, inasmuch as they deal with trans- 
portation questions. 

Very truly, yours, The Black Diamond, 

R. M. Bryan, Eastern Manager. 



Exhibit 28. 

and dealers 1 
dwood flooring 

Azalea, N. C, December 29, 1914. 



TMcEwen Lumber Co., manufacturers and dealers in hardwood and white-pine lumber, 

hardwood flooring.] 



Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Referring to item in New York Hearld indicating your 
desire for information concerning the effect of the present ocean 
rates upon business, would say that for our part the present rates 
are practically prohibitive, as they have advanced 10 and 15 cents 
per hundredweight, and in many cases even these rates are not pro- 
tected, except for immediate acceptance and subject to confirmation 
by steamship lines, thus making it impossible for shipper to quote 
delivered prices with any certainty that the rates on which he bases 
his quotations would be confirmed. Further than this, it is our 
information that the steamship companies are giving other tonnage 
carrying higher freight rates preference, and in some instances are 
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limiting their boats to a certain small amount of lumber tonnage. 
There is certainly a need of more boats and some method of ob- 
taining reasonable and dependable rates which shall be protected 
long enough at least that we might be able to get quotations by mail 
to our customer on the other side and his reply. 

As illustrative of the present situation, we quote you below from 
letters received from the Virginia Line, operating from Norfolk and 
Newport News, upon whom we are dependent for the larger amount 
of our export business: 

" We further beg to advise that we will only be able to make con- 
tracts for a specific number of cars for shipment by one steamer. In 
other words, we will not be able 'to make contracts for a maximum 
and minimum number of cars for shipment over a period of time. 

" You must not feel that this is an arbitrary position which we 
ure taking, as such is not the case, and it is due entirely to circum- 
stances over which we have no control. So many of our steamers 
have been requisitioned by the admiralty that we have not enough 
steamers to go around, and if yon are at all familiar with the vessel 
situation you will know that there is an extreme shortage in vessel 
tonnage, due to the fact that the British Admiralty has requisitioned 
about 25 per cent of the vessels under the British flag, and the further 
fact that all of the German and Austrian steamers are laid up. If 
conditions were normal, we would have plenty of vessels to take 
care of all tonnage offering and would be only too glad to place 
the room at the disposal of our friends, but as our available tonnage 
has been reduced more than 50 per cent it is simply a question of 
doing the best we can and apportioning our room as equitably as 
possible." 

You will see from the above that we have no certain assurance of 
being able to forward our lumber, and all the charges, storage, track- 
age, etc, that might accumulate at seaport owing to the steamship 
lines' failure or inability to take the lumber would .be at our ex- 
pense. 

Trusting that this letter may be of service to you, and that some 
lelief may be obtained, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, MoEwen Lumber Co.. 

W. B. McEwen, President. 



Exhibit 29. 

dealers ii 
1 flooring. 

Azalea, N. C, January 8, 1915. 



[McEwen Lumber Co., manufacturers and 'dealers in hardwooi and white-pine lumber, 

hardwood flooring.] 



Mr. A. J. Peters, 

Assistant Secretary Treasury, Washington, D. C: 
Dear Sir: Acknowledging yours of the 5th instant and supple- 
menting our letter of the 29th ultimo, we beg to quote below letter dated 
December 30 from Lunham & Moore, export freight brokers, Produce 
Exchange, New York City, written to us in response to our applica- 
tion for rates to Copenhagen : 
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" Your favor of the 28th instant to hand. Lumber rates are not 
very encouraging, and the best we can quote you to-day is as follows, 
which apply from New York only to both Copenhagen and 
Christiania: Oak lumber, 100 shillings and 5 per cent per 2,240 
pounds; poplar lumber, 102 shillings 6 pence and 5 per cent per 2,240 
pounds. 

"All freight to be prepaid. We quite realize that these rates are 
entirely too high to enable you to make shipments. No room until 
March-April steamship agents' option." 

From the above you will note the high rates asked for movement 
of freight. These rates amount on oak lumber to about $45 per 1,000 
feet. On poplar lumber to about $35 per 1,000 feet. 

Our last quotation on lumber moving from New York City to 
Copenhagen and Christiania just prior to the outbreak of the war 
was 31 cents per 100 pounds, as against the rate named above, which 
is equivalent to $1.14 per 100 pounds on oak lumber. Poplar in pro- 
portion. We mention this for your information, and if there is any- 
thing further that you wish to know along this line we will be glad 
to communicate further with you. 
Yours, very truly, 

McEwen Lumber Co. 



Exhibit 30. 

[Hooker Electrochemical Co.] 

New York, December 28, 1914. 
Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sir : We notice by the press that the Government desires informa- 
tion in reference to export rates and the difficulties which business is 
meeting with in regard to foreign trade. 

We are manufacturers of caustic soda, with one of the largest elec- 
trolytic plants in this country, located at Niagara Falls, N. Y. We 
have been endeavoring for the past three years to build up an export 
business on caustic soda. Our main competitors are Brunner Mond & 
Co. and United Alkali Co., of England. Germany, also, just prior to 
the war, was exporting caustic soda. . There is about 20 per cent over- 
production of caustic soda in the United States which is seeking for- 
eign markets. We have been gradually building up trade with 
Mexico, Cuba, Japan, and South America. 

Within the past month we have found a growing impossibility to 
procure rates which will permit of our moving our product to foreign 
ports in competition with the English transportation rates. This ap- 
plies especially to European ports, where rates have increased from 
200 to 300 per cent since November 1, and even at these exorbitant 
rates it is impossible to get room for prompt shipment. 
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We can not urge too strongly the necessity of procuring proper ton- 
nage to carry commodities seeking a foreign outlet, and this tonnage 
should be available at once in order to benefit the United States man- 
ufacturer. If we are to take a position which we have never hereto- 
fore occupied in the markets 01 the world, we should do so immedi- 
ately, and this does not permit of delays necessary to build and con- 
struct* vessels of considerable size to carry this tonnage. 

It seems to us the only solution of the present difficulty would be 
for this Government to lease or purchase, if possible, sufficient ton- 
nage to relieve the present situation, or it might be possible for the 
Government to use a number of its transports and colliers in handling 
commercial freight . 

We are in position to compete actively with British manufacturers 
of caustic soda on quality, price, and terms of payment to foreign 
buyers, but notwithstanding this position on our part, and in spite 
of persistent and intelligent effort, we find our export business seri- 
ously limited by this lack of bottoms. 

Anything this Government can do to increase the supply of vessels 
engaged in ocean transportation would be a help to us and to hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers in the same position as ourselves. 
Respectfully, yours, 

John F. Bush, 

Vice President. 



Exhibit 81. 

[Industrial Lumber Co., Calcasieu long-leaf yellow-pine lumber.] 

Elizabeth, La., January 5, 1915. 
Mr. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir : We have recently noticed a dispatch in one of the 
newspapers to the effect that you desire information from shippers 
as to freight rates and scarcity of vessels for export shipments since 
the opening of the European war. 

We have in the past exported considerable lumber to England, 
Holland, Germany, and some to France. Since the war, however, we 
have been unable to make any shipments, primarily because of the 
uncertainty of securing vessels; also on account of the excessive 
freight rates. 

Formerly the freight rate on this character of shipment was about 
$8 per 1,000 feet, board measure. The best information we can se- 
cure now is that the vessels are asking from $18 to $20 per 1,000 feet, 
board measure. We have some small parcels of lumber at our port 
now ready for shipment, but are unable to make a sale, owing to the 
above-mentioned conditions. Some few cargoes have been forwarded 
by other parties, but so far we have been unsuccessful in making sales 
under existing conditions. 
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We appreciate your efforts along these lines and sincerely hope 
that you will be able to bring about some relief to exporters. 

Yours, very truly, Industrial Lumber Co., 

R. M. Hallowell, 
Vice President and General Manager. 



Exhibit 32. 

[Markt k Hammacher Co., American manufacturers' export agents.] 

New York, January 5, 1916. 
The honorable Secretary op the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 
Freight charges to European ports. 

Dear Sir : We notice in the daily press many articles concerning 
the exorbitant freight rates now charged by steamship companies 
taking cargo to the European countries, especially the neutral 
markets. 

We further understand that it is the desire of your department 
to take up this matter in a very serious manner, investigating these 
conditions, which we personally believe are entirely uncalled for. 

We admit and believe that it is necessary under the present trying 
conditions for the steamship companies to advance their rates over 
normal rates to a certain extent, say 25 per cent or even 50 per cent 
ever normal rates, but when steamship companies are quoting and 
charging three times the normal rates, and in some instances even 
four times the normal rates, we feel that it is absolutely an imposition 
on the part of the steamship companies to demand such freight rates. 

For instance, to cite one case, on ice-cream freezers our freight 
rates to either Naples or Genoa are 25s. plus 5 per cent per 40 cubic 
feet, or 2,240 pounds. To-day, upon application to one of the steam- 
ship companies for freight reservation on steamer sailing the early 
part of this month to Genoa, we are quoted on the same commodity 
a rate of 75s. plus 5 per cent primage per 40 cubic feet, or 2,240 
pounds. 

We submit the above to you, as we believe you are interested in 
knowing from actual shippers the rates now quoted and charged by 
the steamship companies, and hope that you will use your good offices 
in bringing about a fair ocean freight rate to the various ports of 
Europe, notably, of course, the neutral ports. 

We are very large shippers of American industrial products to the 
Continent of Europe, and ship annually several thousand tons of 
goods to Europe. Owing to the war, however, our shipments have 
been considerably reduced, and we stand ready to give you any 
further information that you may require from time to time. 

Thanking you in advance for ourselves and in behalf of our other 
friends in a similar line of business for any efforts that you will 
make, we are, 

Yours, respectively, Markt & Hammacher Co., 

J. TlNTSCHGER. 
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Exhibit 88. 

[The Tuemler Co. (Inc.), exporters of lumber and timber.] 

Pensacola, Fla., Saturday, January 2, 1915. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sir : Our attention has been called to a newspaper article wherein 
it is stated that you have invited shippers for an expression as to the 
increase in freight rates demanded for ocean traffic, with facts and 
figures. 

We shall confine ourselves to freight rates from the Gulf, and on 
pitch pine wood goods especially, as we are exporters who deal in 
principally such lumber. 

We have compiled from freight reports a list of steam and sail 
tonnage fixtures, which proves mat freight rates at normal times, in 
July, were about 70s. to 75s. to the United Kingdom and 90s. to Italy 
for steamships. There were practically no charters made in August 
for prompt loading, as shippers were unable to sell owing to pending 
credit arrangements, which were necessary on account of tne war. 
Deck loads can not be shipped to Great Britain from the Gulf for 
arrival after the 15th of October, and rates increased some 20 to 25 
per cent, which is not unreasonable, as owners should be recompen- 
sated for the reason that deck loads to other countries, as in time of 

Esace to Holland and Germany, were not available, owing to the 
uropean war. However, freights rose from 100s. to Great Britain 
late in September to 180s. and higher, which owners are asking 
for prompt loading to Great Britain, and 200s. to Italy ; and even 
at these figures it is difficult to charter, as cotton and grain cargoes 
appear to oe more desirable from the viewpoint of the owners. 

The rates for full cargo steam tonnage are based on a certain form 
of charter — the Pixpinus charter. 

Liners are asking 200s. from New Orleans and Mobile to Liverpool 
for lumber on liner bill of lading, which is equivalent to about 220s. 
on Pixpinus form. 

Sail tonnage, late November, was about 100s. to the United King- 
dom oh basis of a charter called the u $2 form," and the last fixtures, 
late December, were at 150s. to the same destination and on the same 
charter form ior vessels in the same position. 

The increase in rates is said to be due to the elimination of the 
German and Austrian tonnage and part of the British mercantile 
fleet, which is being held at the disposition of the British Govern- 
ment. However, in our opinion, the enormous advance is not in line 
with the elimination of this tonnage ; the list which we are inclosing 
shows that at the beginning of the war the increase in freights was 
only slight, even though at that time all the German and Austrian 
tonnage was practically eliminated; war risk can be covered at a 
reasonable figure, and could not be the cause for an increase in rates 
beyond a reasonable figure. 

From our viewpoint it is hard to account for the exorbitant freight 
rates, which have proven such a handicap to exporters, especially to 
those in our line of business, and we are heartily in favor of Federal 
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legislation which would encourage American capital to own vessels 
under the American flag and enable them to compete successfully 
with foreign owners. 
Yours, truly, 

The Tuemler Co. (Inc.), 
Robert Tuemler, President. 



Exhibit 33A. 

List of pitch-pine charters, sail and steam, from the Gulf to the Continent, 
United Kingdom, and South America. 



Reported. 


Name of vessel. 


Destination. 


Loading time. 


Freight rate. 


1914. 

July 15 

July 4. 

. Do 

July 22. • 


8.8. Rivulet 

8.8. Rose Lea.... 
8. 8. Penistone.... 

S. 8. Oceana 

Camerons 1 

S. S. Elfland 

Fides* 


Rotterdam, Tyne. 
Holland, east coast 
West coast Italy.. 
Italy 


July-August 

July....?. 


76s. 3d. 
73s. 9d. 


do 

July-August 

Prompt 


87s. 6d. 
90s 6d 


Liverpool 


80s. 




Holland 


August 


75s. 


Sept. • 


River Plate 

do. 


October 

September -Octo- 

October 


811. 




Oakhurst 1 


811.50. 


• 
Sept. 16 


8. 8. Parknaven . . 
8.8. Brook wood.. 
8. 8. Veerhaven. . . 

8. 8. Hyltonia 

8.8. Waltham.... 
8. 8. Nevisbrook.. 
Blanca* 


do 

Hull and Tyne. . . . 

River Plate 

United Kingdom.. 

do 

do 


120s. 




September 

October 


95s. 
117s. 6d. 


Sept .23 


September 

.....do 

Prompt 


90s., 2 ports. 
92s. 6d. 


Sept. 30 




Oct. 21 


Rio de Janeiro 

United Kingdom.. 
River Plate 


November 

Prompt 


811. 


Oct. 17 


8. 8. Twilight 

8.8. Eemdyk 

8. 8. Antigua 

S. S. Menapler 

S. 8. Yserhandel.. 


87s. 6d., 2 porta. 
110s. 


Oct. 21 


November 


Nov. 14 


Un'twl Kingdom.. Hn 


105s. 


Not. 18 


Genoa 

do 


December. 


155s. 


Dec 2 


do 


155s. 


Dec. 9.... 


Beatrice' 


do 


December - Janu- 


12ft*. 




Bris' 


United Kingdom.. 
do 


ary. ; 

do ' 120s. 

do 110s. 

Prompt j 815. 

Jiinufirv - Febru- 135s.. west ooest. 




Doon i 


Dec. 28 ••••• 


Ethel Boynton i. . 
Elisei 


Genoa 

United Kingdom.. 




Collingwood » 


do 1 do.... 


Do. 




Haakon > 


do j do 


Do. 




Gantock Rock i. . . 


do do 


Do. 




Cralgfelai 


dOx . Ffthnmrv. . . 


135s., west coast; 


Dec. 26. 


Rosefleld » 

Oleni 


Cadte • 

United Kingdom.. 
do 


Prompt 


140s., east coast. 
818. 




do 


140s., east coast. 


Dec. 80. 


Benestvet i 


Februarv 


130s., west coast. 




Dione » 


do do.*. 


I2fis., west coast. 




Annie i....; 


do 


January - Febru- 
ary. 
March 


140s., west coast 




Nordstern * 


do 


135s., west coast. 




Margai 

Hudson i 


do 

do 


do 

Prompt... 


120s.. west coast. 
Do. 




Springfield » \ Genoa 

1 ! 




$17.25. 



'Sailing vessel. 
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Exhibit 34. 

[Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., general offices and works, Hoosick Falls, 

N. Y., U. S. A.] 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y., January 0, 1916. 
The honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir : I have noticed recently articles appearing in some of the New 
York papers in regard to the difficulty experienced by certain manu- 
facturers who have orders for goods to be shipped abroad in making 
f roper arrangements for such shipment under reasonable protection, 
feel justified in writing you in regard to the situation of our com- 
pany 19 connection with the handling of our foreign trade this 
season. 

The Wood Co. has enjoved for a great many years a very satisfac- 
tory foreign trade. We have had an office under our own manage- 
ment in London since 1857 and in Berlin since 1875, and have located 
in the different continental countries many agents, who have been 
selling Walter A. Wood machines from 30 to 40 years, and even, in 
some cases, 50 years. Quite considerably more than half, therefore, 
of our entire business is foreign. Of this foreign trade quite a large 
proportion comes from Russia, Germany, Austria and Hungary, and 
France, or countries within the war zone. 

You can readily appreciate that the unfortunate war has had quite 
a serious effect upon our business this year. We can hope for very 
little, if any, business from Russia, Germany, Austria, or Hungary. 
It is quite probable, however, we may have some business with 
France. We have already received requisitions and orders for our 
product from our London office, which controls the trade in the 
United Kingdom, and also certain trade with Spain and South 
Africa, which is controlled from that office. We have also received 
orders from our Scandinavian agents, all of whom have been repre- 
senting our company for from 35 to 40 years. Orders have also been 
received from our Italian agents and from certain South African 
u gents who are dealt with direct from our home office. 

Naturally we are anxious to protect these orders, and in such a way 
that we will at the same time best protect the interests of our agents 
and the trade controlled by our London office. We find, however, 
that the cost of getting goods to foreign ports and the uncertainty 
of proper shipping facilities is becoming a great menace, and will 
have a very serious effect on the business that we have in hand and 
wish to protect. At this time it is a serious question how we are 
going to be able to hajidle the orders which we have received from 
our Scandinavian agents. The freight rates to Scandinavian ports 
have been advanced enormously, from 2 to 250 per cent as compared 
with last year. Insurance rates are also very excessive; competition 
in our line in Scandinavia is very keen, for there are quite a few 
manufacturers building harvesting machines and agricultural imple- 
ments located in the three Scandinavian countries with whom our 
agents have to compete. The margin of profit at best is small. 
Under our contracts with these agents prices are based upon delivery 
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f . o. b. New York City, so that the agents have to pay the cost of get- 
ting the ffoods from New York to their respective ports. If we are 
compelled to ship under the present freight rates to Scandinavian 
ports, plus the abnormal insurance rates, the increased cost to our 
agents will, we know, wipe out all the profit that they would hope to 
enjoy on the machines which they would have ordered of us this 
season. 

This same situation affects, although not to so great an extent per- 
haps, shipments to other ports. All freight rates to United King- 
dom ports have been considerably advanced. While it is possible to 
make contracts covering the next three months, the rates are all much 
higher than last year. If contract is not made and you ship only 
under the open rate, the difference between the open rates and the 
rates of last year is very great. To illustrate ; under the txfet con- 
tract that we can now make on shipments to Liverpool and London, 
the freight rate on our different machines increases the cost of get- 
ting the machines or implements from New York to Liverpool and 
London $1.50 to $2 on mowers, $3 to $4 on reapers, $5 to $6 on bind- 
ers. While there is some reason, perhaps, why insurance rates 
should be abnormally high, still we can not but feel that the steam- 
ship companies are taking advantage of present conditions to ex- 
act rates which are all out of reason and which are unjust and un- 
fair. We know that unless something occurs to improve the present 
situation the result of our particular business will be that we will 
run the risk of having certain orders canceled from some of our for- 
eign agents, and we will be subjected to additional expenses in hand- 
ling shipments to other agents and to trade controlled from our Lon- 
don office, which will practically take away all of the profit which 
we hope to enjoy. At very best, with a limited output, as compared 
with the average of the last few years, due to the war, to have to do 
what business can be secured under conditions which make such 
business hardly profitable, it seems a greater burden than we should 
be called upon to bear. 

It would appear to us that there never was a more opportune time 
for this country, either under legislative action or private capital, 
to create a merchant marine, for lack of which, in our judgment, this 
country has suffered for many years. We can only hone that some 
measures may be enacted or some policy created which will re- 
lieve the present situation, and in time to affect our business inter- 
ests this year. 

I trust you will pardon, perhaps, the length of this letter, but it is 
difficult to put the situation as it affects us before you in any other 
way, and even now we have only treated with it in a very general 
way. 

We are inclosing a short, rather concise memorandum, showing the 
comparison of rates to certain ports, which will illustrate, to a small 
extent at least, the effect on shipments that we have to these ports, 
and there are many others which are not included in the list. 
Respectfully, 

Danforth Geer, President. 

Since dictating this, have received a cable from our Paris agents 
canceling orders on account of excessive freight rates. 
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[Memorandum la regard to foreign rates and shipping facilities under war conditions.] 

All ocean freight rates have been largely increased, the increase 
ranging from 15 per cent in the case of certain United Kingdom 
ports to 400 per cent for certain eastern Mediterranean ports. 

The following comparisons of rates will serve as examples: 





1014 


Present rates. 


OlfMgOW... ,, ,, x ,,,.,. , , 


15b. and 5 per cent 


17s. 6d. and 6 per sent 
20s. and 6 per cent 
80s. and b per cent. 
20 cents per cubic foot. 
40b. and o per cent. 
41s. 3d. and 6 per cent. 
40s. and fi per cent. 


Bristol 


do....'. 


Liverpool 


lis. 3d. and 5 per cent , 


Rotterdam 


6 eents per cu&lc foot. 


Copenhagen 


13s. 9d. and 6 per cent 


Stockholm 


18S. 3d. and fi per cent. 


Bilbao (and other Spanish ports) 


20u. and ff percent. . 


Havre /. ". ' ' 


$3.26 net per 40 cubic feet 

$2.80 net per 40 cubic feet. 


$12 and per cent. 


Bordeaux 


$11 and 6 per cent. 





Nots.— Unless otherwise indicated rates are shown In shillings per 40 cubic feet. 

There are comparatively few ships available to the ports listed 
above, and if we were shipping a normal amount of cargo, great diffi- 
culty would be experienced in securing space for it. As it is, our 
shipments frequently fail to make the steamer for which they are en- 
gaged, although no notification is sent to us until after the steamer 
has sailed. Sailing dates are irregular. The date on which a boat 
actually sails is from a week to six weeks after the original published 
sailing date. 

(Signed) W. H. C. 

January 5, 1915. 



Exhibit 35. 

St. Louis, Mo., January 19, 1916. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo. 

Dear Sir : I had consigned to my order some freight to France the 
first week in November last and the rate was 52 cents a hundred 
pounds from St. Louis. I am paying now 98 cents a hundred pounds 
for same shipment. I have just returned from abroad. It does seem 
to me that this unheard-of advance in ocean freight rates should be 
investigated. 

Yours, truly, 

B. C. Edmunds. 
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Exhibit 36. 

[H. Frank Darrow, wholesale Importer of nursery stocks, hothouse plants, bulbs, 

raffia.] 

New York, December 29, 1914. 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : Referring to your request in regard to exporters mak- 
ing statements of overcharges on ocean freight rates to Europe, 
would say that I am a large exporter of grass seed, and in former 
seasons I have paid from 35 to 50 cents per 100 pounds on the French 
Line sailing from New York to Havre, while on steamship Chicago, 
sailing to-morrow, the 29th instant, I have been compelled to pay 
$1.50 per 100 pounds ocean freight, which I consider is prohibitive to 
the export trade, and I should therefore be very glad to have your 
assistance to relieve us from any further exorbitant charges of this 
kind if possible. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of a reply, I remain 
Yours, respectfully, 

H. Frank Darrow. 



Exhibit 37. 

[The Wysham Co., manufacturers and importers baskets, wooden ware.] 

Baltimore, December 28, 1914. 
Secretary of the Treasury of United States, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We beg to call your attention to the excessive freight 
charges we were compelled to pay on last two shipments we received 
from Rotterdam. The Holland- American Line were the carriers. 
They advanced freights twice; the first advance was heavy but the 
second is very excessive* 
Yours, etc, 

The Wysham Co. 
J. Kemp Wysham. 
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Exhibit 38. 

[Ike Mannbeimer, green and dried apples.] 

Rochester, N. Y., December 28, 191%. 
Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I refer to inclosed newspaper clipping, and am glad to 
see that you will investigate the high ocean rates and the scarcity of 
vessels. In connection with the Scandinavian- American Line out of 
New York (Messrs. Funch, Edye & Co., agents), I have had so much 
trouble in securing space to Copenhagen and in getting the goods on 
board steamer even after the space had been prbmised that I was 
compelled to stop selling goods to Copenhagen. From last year's 
rate of 35 cents per 100 pounds on dried apples and of $1 per barrel 
on fresh apples, this line advanced ip 53 cents, then to $1, per 100 
pounds on dried apples and to $1.50, and after that to $2 per barrel 
on fresh apples, so that the freight on fresh apples in barrels is 
almost equal to the value of the apples and practically prohibitive. 

The Norwegian- American. Line (Messrs. Benham & Boyesen. 
agents) has until recently given me very satisfactory service out oi 
New York for points in Norway, such as Christiania, Bergen, Sta- 
vanger, Aalesund, etc., but lias now also advanced the rates to the 
above maximum quotations and notified me within a short time that 
no space is available until next April. Hope that you will succeed in 

fetting better and cheaper facilities, and I shall be glad to get notice 
pom you to that effect in the near future. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Ike Mannheimer. 



Exiitbit 39. 

[Stengel & Rothschild, tanners and manufacturers of patent enameled and fancy leather.] 

Newark, N. J., December 29, 191%. . 
Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We notice in the Journal of Commerce of December 26, 
that you ask for information regarding export shipping difficulties 
and high freight rates from American shippers, and we take this 
opportunity to inform you that we are experiencing considerable 
difficulties with shipments of our goods to Italy. We have been 
shipping these same goods to Italian clients for a number of years, 
and they are being shipped in regular order of business. We have, 
however, to obtain permission from the Italian consul against dec- 
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laration made that the goods are for home consumption, and which 
declaration has to be approved by the British consul in New York. 
It is further necessary for the consignee in Italy to make another 
declaration to the same effect, which has to be approved by the 
British ambassador at Rome and forwarded to (Gibraltar before 
arrival of steamer carrying the goods at that port. 

It is very difficult to get shipping accommodation at all; the Italian 
steamers seem to be crowded with freight and the rates now de- 
manded are exorbitant. For instance, the normal freight rate for 
patent leather in cases has been 50b. per ton with possibly 5 
per cent primage, but we have just been asked a rate of 120s. 
plus 5 per cent for the same class of freight. This certainly appears 
to be an exorbitant rate and anything that can be done to get better 
shipping facilities will be highly appreciated by the business interests 
of this country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Stbngel & Rothschild. 



Exhibit 40. 

(Extract from letter to Secretary of the Treasury from B. R. D&047, cotton and cotton 
llnters, Houston, Tex., dated Dec. 26, 1914.] 

Last week brokers asked $l7per bale freight to Germany (Bre- 
men), now $14. Surely the United States Government can and 
should control the situation and shipping and insurance to such 
extent that if only one steamer could be had her charter or frieght 
charge should be in the limit of reason, controlled by the Govern- 
ment and not by sharks and sharps. Needs no probe, but action in 
distress. 



Exhibit 41. 

[California Fig Syrup Co.] 

Louisville, Kt., January IB, 1915. 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury ', Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. McAdoo : We beg to advise you that we do considerable 
foreign shipping to London, England, and Sydney, Australia, and it 
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has recently come to our notice that the ocean- freight rates now 
charged by the steamship lines to various ports have increased some 
200 per cent. It was our understanding that there were sufficient 
vessels to carry cargo that was offered for shipment, and we are at a 
loss to understand why these excessive freight rates should be 
charged by the various lines. We therefore wish to file a protest 
against the exorbitant rates now made, and would very much appre- 
ciate your views on the subject and the reasons for these excessive 
rates. 

Yours, very truly, 

California Fig Syrup Co. 

H. H. AitosLiE. 



Exhibit 42. 

. rinl Co- lmDortera «i 

commissi 



[Garcia ft Maggini Co, Importers and exporters of tropical and California fruits, general 
' sfon merchants, packers of dried fruits, nuts, dates, honey, beans, etc] 



San Francisco, Cal., January 5, 1916. 
The SECRETARr of Commerce, 

Washington^ D. 0. 

Dear Sir : We read in the New York Times a special to that paper 
from Washington, in which it is said that your department would be 
glad to be informed regarding the difficulties the exporters are meet- 
ing for lack of space to European neutral countries. 

We beg to say that we ourselves have shipped in the last two 
months five or six hundred tons of dried fruit to New York through 
the canal of Panama for reshipment to Scandinavian ports and also 
to Holland. 

To a great extent these goods have been in New York for a long 
time, for the reason that our forwarding agents, Messrs. C. B. Rich- 
ards & Co., could not get any space. 

Besides freight rates have advanced over 300 j>er cent since the war 
broke out, and lately, and within 15 days, freights have advanced 
fully 100 per cent. 

It seems that whenever the Scandinavian- American Line are ask- 
ing higher freight rates other lines do so, too, and now even the 
Holland- American Line is asking 100s. per 2,240 pounds, while only 
a few days ago this company asked 45s. per 2,240 pounds. 

These advances in freight rates are made without notice, and even 
previous engagements have not been protected, so that the shippers 
instead of making a small profit on their sales to European countries 
are losing money. 

At the present time the freight rates from New York are so high 
that business will suffer a good deal through these high freight rates, 
at least as far as goods from this coast are concerned. 

To England and France freight rates have not advanced to such 
an extent, but unf ortunately British and French steamers seem to be 
unavailable for other countries than England or France. 

S. Doc. 673, 63-3, pt 2 5 
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It is greatly to be regretted that American steamers could not be 
had, because we think itonly one regular line to Scandinavia could be 
established with American steamers at reasonable freight rates the 
situation would become more normal. 
We beg to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

Garcia & Magoini Co., 
Per A. Asheb. 



Exhibit 43. 

[William Haas ft Sons, manufacturers and exporters of " D " shovel bandies.] 

Houston Heights, Tex., December 28, 19H. 
United States Commerce Department, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : We respectfully call your attention to the paralysis 
of our business due to the exorbitant ocean freight rates now being 
imposed upon the manufacturers and producers of this country. 
For years our entire output has been disposed of abroad, but owing 
to the present prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are un- 
able to deliver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed 
down until such rates are established as will enable us to market our 

foods. The majority of our shipments have heretofore gone via 
dverpool and Manchester. 

In our judgment a Government merchant marine will solve the 
problem. 

Very truly, 

Wm. Haas & Sons, 
By William Haas, St. * 



Exhibit 44. 

(0*<*ar Cement Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of Baylor's Portland cement.] 

New York, December 28, 191^ 

SbCKETART OF COMMERCE, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The newspapers of our city advise that the Treasury 
Department are seeking information regarding the abnormal in- 
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crease in ocean transportation rates and the scarcity of ships to 
accommodate export business. 

While we are not direct shippers, and do the main part of our ex- 
port business through commission firms of this and other 'cities, we 
are constantly thrown into relationship with the steamship lines, 
and it has been our experience that the snipping rates have advanced 
so rapidly that our shipments have been practically suspended, due 
to the two facts above mentioned — scarcity of ships and increase in 
freight rates. 

Before the month of July, 1914, shipments of Portland cement to 
the Argentine Eepublic and Uruguay were possible at $2.45 per ton: 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, $3.60 per ton. These rates were advanced 
the early part of August, 50 per cent; were subsequently reduced, so 
that the advance was equivalent to 25 per cent for the July rates, and 
these rates have advanced since the latter part of September until 
now they are $6 per ton to Eio by some lines and $8.50 per ton by 
other lines ; $6 per ton to the Argentine Eepublic ; and notwithstand- 
ing these high rates there is no possibility of obtaining ships, trans- 
portation, or accommodation for our product. 

Among those who are able to give you direct information regard- 
ing the scarcity of ships and freight rates are: Mr. Connors, freight 
transportation manager, Paul Gerhardt & Co., 10 Bridge Street, 
New York City ; Mr. William Gene, Lamport & Holt Line ; *Busk & 
Daniels, agents, Produce Exchange, New York City ; Mr. P. Thield, 
Houldgr, Wear & Boyd (Inc.), 24 State Street, New York City; Mr. 
Betz, Funch, Edey & Co., 10 Bridge Street, New York. 

The scarcity of shipping seems to be directly due to the fact that 
the tempting charter rates furnished to the steamship lines to divert 
their steamers from the channels which they have followed has re- 
salted in withdrawing a great number of their steamers from the 
South American trade to the European. 

From all information that I can obtain there seems to be ample 
cargo furnished to more than take care of a very much larger amount 
of tonnage than is now being used in the South American trade. 
However, before the outbreak of the European war American busi- 
ness men were compelled to subqrrit to the steamship freight rates 
which were arranged by committees in London or other foreign 
ports and forwarded to their agents in America. Now that the 
European war is going on, some steamship lines ? probably acting 
upon orders from their English and other foreign owners, have 
diverted their steamers, one by one, so that they are at this moment 
practically unable to give any definite idea of their sailing dates. 

I have heard that the charter rates are being advanced consider- 
ably. This is probably due to the danger ships encounter in mined 
fields and to the great demand for ships to carry supplies for the 
troops now in action abroad. Whatever the cause is, American busi- 
ness men and shippers for export in all lines of goods have be«n 
made to suffer. While I am personally unable to more than give you 
this information from conversations had with some of my customers 
who in turn have the information more direct from the companies 
themselves ; also, some of my information, but not a great deal of it, 
does come from the shippers, the parties whose names I have men- 
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tioned can give you valuable information regarding the increase in 
ocean freight rates of the South American trade. 
Yours, very truly, 

Albert Farjeon, 
Export Manager. 

P. S. — I have heard that subsidies have been granted to some of 
the foreign steamship lines, one of the conditions being that one- 
third of the cargo would have to be heavy-weight material, such as 
cement, iron, etc. The steamship companies were therefore obliged 
to carry heavy cargo. We have experienced a great deal of trouble 
with the steamship companies in arranging freights, all of them 
claiming they do not want to carry cement at any price. 

A. F. 



Exhibit 45. 

[American Tripoli Co.] 

Seneca, Mo., December 0<9, 19H. 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen: We clipped the attached item from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and although our export business is very small com- 
pared with the larger concerns of the country and alone would hardly 
count in the grana total of the country's exports, yet we believe that 
there are a great many small exporters like ourselves, whose total 
business would be quite an item in the total for the year; and we be- 
lieve also that small concerns like ourselves are probablv worse hurt 
by any and all adverse conditions, for the very reason that our busi- 
ness being small we do not get the consideration that a very large 
concern, whose business would be a large item in the business of any 
steamship line, would receive for two reasons: First, the business 
itself because of its small volume is not so desirable, and second be- 
cause being small concerns the stpamship company would feel that 
any complaint that we might make would receive but small attention. 

This last may even be true in this case ; but we believe that if all 
the small exporters whose business is very greatly affected by the 
present prevailing conditions would write to your department, their 
great numbers and the greater cause for complaint which the small 
Slippers probably have would demand attention. 
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We attach four letters that we have recently received from the 
J. H. W. Steele Co., of New Orleans, who attend to the forwarding 
of our export shipments, and through whom we get quotations of 
rates, make contracts with the steamship companies for the trans- 
portation of shipments, etc. 

We have an offer of some orders from Barcelona, Spain, and the 
first two of the attached letters refer to our effort to get quoted us a 
rate from New Orleans to Barcelona ; and you will see that the steam- 
ship company operating steamers to Barcelona refused to quote rates 
at all. In the first letter the reason given was that other commodi- 
ties which permit of a higher rate are being carried, so that our ma- 
terial, which must have a lower rate, is not at all desirable, and they 
even refuse to quote rates at all. Thus we are not able to quote prices to 
the firm in Barcelona, even though conditions might be such that we 
could even pay a high rate of freight and still do business. 

The letter dated December 10 refers to an effort to make a contract 
with the Harrison or Leyland Line covering our shipments for a 
period to Liperpool, so that we would be able in turn to make a con- 
tract with our English friends for a like term at a specified price. You 
will note that they had inclosed with this letter one from the Harri- 
son Line indicating that " They are not inclined to make a contract at 
present" Not being able to make a contract with the steamship 
company operating to Liverpool, of course we can not make a con- 
tract with our English friends to supply them with our material. 

The fourth letter, dated December 18, quotes us a rate of 49 cents 
per 100 pounds from New Orleans to Havre, France, and for com- 
parison will say that just previous to the European war, on Julv 3, 
1914, we made a shipment at the rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds, a 
little more than one-third of the rate now asked. This high rate is, 
of course, prohibitive on a commodity such as ours. 

This letter also replies to our inquiry regarding war insurance, and 
also states that " Further, rates are quoted to become effective within 
two weeks, and agents therefore would not qqote rates on shipments 
moving in the middle or latter part of January." We take it that 
this clause means that rates are only quoted for two weeks in ad- 
vance, and since it takes approximately 24 days to send a letter to 
Paris and get a reply back here, the rate would be ineffective before 
we could possibly quote prices to Paris and get an ordei- in reply, 
even though these high rates were not prohibitive. 

The last clause of this letter again states that they are unable to 
get a rate quoted to Barcelona, though there are steamers making 
regular sailings for that port. 

We hope that our testimony herein contained, together with all the 
other from larger shippers, will be such that some measure can be 
taken that will relieve shippers of these unprecedented and impos- 
sible conditions. 

Kindly see that the attached letters are returned to us. 
I ours, sincerely, 

American Tripoli Co., 
Per Eobt. Ornduff, Treasurer. 
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Exhibit 46. 

[Extract from a letter to the Secretary of Commerce from David C. Reid, 18 Broadway, 
New York, dated January 2, 1915.] 

For your information and guidance, the question of getting ton- 
nage at the present time for trans- Atlantic business is practically 
impossible. I have offered by cablegram up to 10s. 3d., Government 
form per deadweight ton, and was refused by my London corre- 
spondents, who state that much higher offers must be made before 
tonnage can be procured. Under ordinary circumstances these tramp 
steamers I made the offers for in good faith could be secured at 
3s. per deadweight ton. Conditions with us are almost impossible. 
Tonnage is unprocurable at almost any except the most extraordinary 
and prohibitive terms. I speak now of the cargo steamer for the 
general carrying tramp steamer trade. Anything that can be done 
to put tonnage in the market should be done. 



Exhibit 47. 

[David C. Rold, broker for the sale and charter of American and foreign ahlpa.l 

New York, January 4, 1916. 
Hon. W. C. Redfiejld, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Redfield : Many thanks for your kind telegram. Forty- 
five shillings per ton was asked for coal freight to Italy this morn- 
ing from Norfolk; London refused 10s. 3d. per month, time charter, 
on Saturday, and 13s. was bid this morning, which, I believe, will 
also be refused on tramp tonnage, Government form. 

Conditions here are indescribable; everything possible should be 
done to get tonnage moving. 
Very truly, yours, 

David J. Reid. 
Ordinary tramp rates about 3s. What are the poor people in 
Europe to do? How are they to live? 
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Exhibit 48. 

[W. H. Moore ft Co.] 

Baltimore, Md., December 28, 1914. 
Department Commerce, Washington D. C. 

Gentlemen : In the name of the Leaf Tobacco Association of Bal- 
timore City, of which I am president, I desire to file with your de- 
partment an urgent protest against the unwarranted advance in 
freight rates on tobacco as recently established by the Holland- 
American Line. Some of our exporting members shipping to Hol- 
land points have signed contracts with this company expiring De- 
cember 31, 1914, for a rate of $3.50 per hogshead of tobacco. This 
contract has been disregarded entirely and the rate increased first to 
$5.25, then to $6.85, and to-day a notice that it will be $7.50 until 
further notice. This, I repeat, in the face of the written contract for 
$3.50 per hogshead. 

Their explanation is the war conditions, claiming a war clause 
which some of our members claim is not in their contract. In any 
event, there is no war between the nations whose subjects are signers 
of the contracts, and we wish for your department to take some action 
to adjust this ir possible; and we shall gladly furnish you with any 
further information which your department might wish to have. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Chas. E. Moors, 
President of Leaf Tobacco Association, Baltimore, Md. 



Exhibit 49. 

[Dumee, Son k Co., cotton.) 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 29, 1914. 
Department .of State, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs : We wish to enter strenuous protest against the prohibi- 
tive freight rates being charged by the trans- Atlantic lines on cotton 
and cotton linters to European ports. This time one year ago we 
paid a rate of 45 and 50 cents per 100 pounds on compressed and 
uncompressed cotton linters, respectively, from New York to Rotter- 
dam. To-day we are asked $2.50 and $3 per 100 pounds for com- 
pressed and uncompressed cotton linters, respectively, shipment be- 
tween these two points. We should advise that all the freight rates 
from points on the eastern seaboard to other European ports have 
been advanced in proportion to the increase cited above. We feel 
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that some relief should be arranged for the American exporters by 
partment. 
fours, very truly, 

Dumee, Son & Co. 



your department. 
Yo 



Exhibit 50. 

[W. W. Battle k Co.'t coal trade freight report.] 

New York, January 4, 1915. 

The freight market continues to advance, and, although a few 
steamers were chartered for export coal at high rates during the past 
week, none of these fixtures have been reported. 

Occasionally we have steamers proposed for export coal that are 
willing to accept less than current market rates, and consequently 
we thi,nk it well for you to communicate directly with us whenever 
you have any inquiries for export coal, as the rates quoted below, 
under present conditions, are bound to be more or less uncertain. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as follows : About 
$2 to Habana; about $2.50 to Cardenas or Sagua; about $2.50 to 
Cienfuegos; $2.75 to $3 to Port of Spain, Trinidad; $2.50 to $3 to 
St. Lucia: about $2.50 to St. Thomas; $2.75 to $3 to Barbados; about 
$2.50 to Kingston (small boats to Kingston $2.50 to $2.75) ; $2.25 to 
$2.50 and p. c. to Curacao; $2.50 to $2.75 to Santiago; $2.50 to $2.75 
to Guantanamo; about $4.50 to Demerara ; $2.40 to $2.50 to Bermuda ; 
about $2.50 to Vera Cruz; about $2.50 to Tampico; 25s. to 30s. to 
Rio ; about 25s. to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, or La Plata ; about 40s. 
to a direct port in the Mediterranean not east of the west coast of 
Italy, Spain excluded, and about 20s. to Valparaiso. 



Exhibit 51. 

[John M. Harper & Co.] 

Philadelphia, December 88, 1914. 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We notice, according to the Journal of Commerce of 
December 26, that the Secretary of the Treasury asked those shippers 
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who had been obliged to pay high ocean freights to co mmuni cate with 
the Department of Commerce. 

One of the lines which we handle is goatskins; the rate of freight 
on same, per the Philadelphia Trans- Atlantic Line, from London to 
Philadelphia, in June, 1914, was 35s. per ton, net; by the same line 
we have been obliged to pay this month 54s. 9d. and 10 per cent, 
which is equivalent to about 75 per cent increase. 

The rates of freight from South Africa to American Atlantic ports 
in October had advanced 25 per cent, and we understand those rates 
have still farther advanced. 

The rate from the west coast of Africa was 37s. 6d. per ton, now 55s. 

The latest reports we had from China, freight rates had advanced 
25s. (30 per cent). 

We are safe in saying that the freight rates from the different ports 
of origin have advanced over last June from 25 to 75 per cent. 
We can give you more definite information a little later on, if you 
desire, but you could get more positive information by appointing 
some one specially from your department and sending them to the 
Philadelphia and also New York customhouses, and look over the 
bills of lading of last June and July and the bills of lading recently 
to hand for similar goods. We might further add these increased 
freight rates, together with war risks and high premiums for insur- 
ance which the American importers are obliged to pay, is making 
business almost prohibitive in some lines. 
Yours, respectfully, 

John M. Harper & Co. 



Exhibit 52. 

[Meyer Hecht, commission merchant, dealer In deer, goat, sheep skins, hides, and 

calfskins.] 

New York, December #£, 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir : I have read that your attention has been called by exporters 
to the way the different steamship lines are treating the exporters. 
I, too, want to protest that they are charging me two or three times 
as much as formerly and then do not give me room for my ship- 
ments, which hinders my business considerably. I hope that you 
will be able to do something in this matter. 
Very respectfully, 

Meter Hecht. 
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Exhibit 58. 

[American Glue Co.] 

Boston, December SO, 191^ 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Our attention has been called to a request of the Senate 
that your department supply that body with information as to in- 
creased ocean freights due to scarcity of tonnage, and that data on 
these points is desired. Accordingly, we beg to report as follows: 

On merchandise imported by us from Italy, rates in September 
and October were advanced 25 per cent. Since then, however, they 
have been restored to the normal figure. 

On merchandise imported by us from the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain the rates have been increased 50 per cent and no 
immediate likelihood of reduction. 

Within the past few days, having a shipment of merchandise to ex- 
port from this port to Liverpool, we were informed by the carriers 
that they could not handle same at all on account of having more 
freight than they could handle. 

We certainly feel that we have been not only handicapped by lack 
of service, but also overcharged, all of which is a detriment to our 
commerce. 

Yours, respectfully, 

American Glue Co*, 
j. d. ha8hagen. 



Exhibit 54. 

[Mlnot, Hooper ft Co., Manufacturers' Agents.] 

New York, December SO, 191$. 
Mr. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : In view of the fact that you are to submit evidence be- 
fore the Senate committee regarding increases in ocean freight rates 
since July 1, we beg to inform you as follows: 

We are now paying on a shipment to Piraeus, via the Cunard Line, 
100s. per ton of 40 cubic feet. The rate July 1 was 32s. 6d., and 
about two years ago we secured as low as 15s. and 20s. per ton on the 
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Cunard and other lines. We engaged space on the Cunard steamship 
Carvathia, sailing to Piraeus January 5, 1915, at 75s. per ton. A 
week later, when we endeavored to engage more space, the rate had 
advanced to 100s. for the same character of goods. We tried to 
secure space on the Cunard steamship Panonia, sailing to Piraeus 
January 30, and were advised that the rate was 100s. per ton, all plus 
5 per cent for primage. We gave the matter into the hands of our 
freight broker, who, upon informing the Cunard Line that the Hel- 
lenic-Transatlantic S. N. Co. would accept freight for March sailing 
at the rate of 80s., was told by them that they would meet the com- 
petition of the " Greek line " and give us an 80s. rate. 

What we want to know is whether there is any redress to be had 
for having to pay these exorbitant rates, or must we pacifically submit 
such " extortion." While we ourselves do not bear tne cost of freight 
on our shipments — the customer assuming that burden — our export 
business is directly and materially affected, inasmuch as the uncer- 
tainty and increase of expense and hazard to our customer have a 
tendency to make him cautious and reduce or altogether terminate 
his orders. 

Yours, very truly, 

Minot, Hooper & Co., 
£. T. Pickakd. 



Exhibit 55. 

[Gabrtel Nachman, wool stock.] 

New York, December 28, 1914. 
Secretary or Commerce, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : We are large shippers of woolen rags to foreign ports, 
and find that the steamship companies have increased their freight 
rates from one- fourth cent per pound to $1.10 per 100 pounds; and 
even at that rate they refuse to take rags; therefore have not been 
able to ship any for export in over four weeks, and as yet don't 
know when they will take stock. They claim they are booked ahead 
on the same. If there is anything that you can do to relieve the situ- 
ation, would consider it a fa von 
Yours, very truly, 

Gabriel Xachman. 
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Exhibit 56. 

[Gabriel Nachman wool stock.] 

New York, January 6, 1915.- 
William C. Redftrld, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Replying to yours of the 30th ultimo, I find conditions 
just as bad regarding shipments to Europe. The fact is, I can not 
ship any stock, as some of the lines claim tney have information from 
England not to take any rags. 

Y du know it is impossible to ship rags on sailing vessels. When- 
ever you find that things look brighter, will be pleased to hear what 
can be done in the matter/ 
Yours, very truly, 

Gabriel Nachman. 



Exhibit 57. 

Baltimore, Md., December S6 % 1914. 
The Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Responding to your request for proofs of how ship- 
ments of American goods to Europe are handicapped or made en- 
tirely prohibitive on account of high ocean freight rates, we beg to 
submit the following: 

We are shippers of Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia 
tobacco to Europe, and most of our shipments are consigned to 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Norway, and Belgium. At pres- 
ent only shipments to Holland, Italy, and Norway are possible at 
prohibitive rates. In fact, the latter have become so high that now 
cable orders " Stop buying " have been received. 

Although we have made a yearly contract with the Holland- 
American Line — the only shipping opportunity from here to Hol- 
land — as per copy inclosed, this line has arbitrarily raised its rates 
100 to 300 per cent, and even at the raised rates shipments can be 
booked only " for first available room." 

Rates to Italy also have become entirely too high — i. e., from $4 
per hogshead of Maryland tobacco to about $27, or nearly 3^ cents 
a pound — so that tobacco shipments have become out of question. 

The Holland- American Line, which raised the rates on December 
7, 1914, has now again suspended them, indicating another raise. 
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Trusting that the aforegoing statement will interest you, we are, 
dear sirs, 

Very respectfully, 

J. D. Kremelberg & Co. 
P. S. — The freight rates from Baltimore to Rotterdam were : 



On Mary- 
land and 

Ohio 
tobaccos 
(per hogs- 
head). 



On Virginia 
and Ken- 
tucky 
tobaccos 
(cents per 

100 
pounds). 



Aug. 1, 1914 
Dec. 1, 1914. 
Deo. 9, 1914. 



$3.50 
5.25 
6.85 



90 
lOt 



A hogshead of Maryland or Ohio tobacco weighs, on an average, about 800 pounds gross, and a Virginia 
or Kentucky hogshead about 1,660 pounds. 



Exhibit .58. 

New York, December J5S, 1914. 
Secretary op Treasury Department, 

Washington, D, C. 

Sir: We herewith beg to state that our business as exporters of 
American tobacco is seriously affected by the present high ocean 
freight rates. 

We are large shippers of Kentucky tobacco via New Orleans to 
Rotterdam, Holland, for which the ocean freight rate was 35 cents 
per 100 pounds before the war. Now $2.55 per 100 pounds is asked, 
which is practically prohibitive, particularly for the low-priced 
grades of tobacco. 

The ocean freight rate from New York to Rotterdam was 25 cents 
per 100 pounds before the war; now $1.60 per 100 pounds is de- 
manded. 

The situation is all the more deplorable since prices for export to- 
bacco have declined since the outbreak of the war, resulting in a cor- 
responding loss to the growers in this country, but as tne rise in 
freight rates more than offsets the decline in the prices of tobacco, 
the resumption of the export tobacco business, which business has 
been almost completely paralyzed since the outbreak of the European 
war, is seriously handicapped by the ocean freight situation. 
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Trusting that with Government aid the present abnormal situa- 
tion referred to may be relieved, we remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 

Krf.mfj.bkrq & Co. 



Exhibit 58A. 

TOBACCO CONTRACT. 

In consideration of the reduced rate of freight hereinafter men- 
tioned, it is hereby agreed between the Holland- American Line of 
Rotterdam, Holland, running steamers between Rotterdam and Bal- 
timore, parties of the first part, and Messrs. J. D. Kremelberg&Co., 
parties of the second part, to wit : 

(1) That parties of the first part are to maintain from Baltimore 
to Rotterdam a service of steamers of the grade of 100 A-l British 
Lloyds or equivalent, to sail weekly if possible, but not less than 
semimonthly. 

(2) That the rate of freight on tobacco of the present approximate 
standard as to size and weight is to be as per rates on reverse side, 
United States gold, per hogshead to Rotterdam or Amsterdam. 

(3) That the terms of this contract shall be from January 1, 1914, 
until December 31, 1914. 

(4) That the parties of the second part herewith agree to above 
terms, and covenant, contract, and agree to ship all of the tobacco 
that they control by steamers of the Holland- America Line at the 
rate specified on reverse side. 

(5) That if sailings are less than semimonthly — barring a reason- 
able delay caused by unavoidable accidents or dangers of the sea or 
other causes usually expected in contracts embracing carriage of 
goods by steamers — then the parties of the second part have the 

Erivilege of shipping by any other line, but the Holland-America 
line shall not oe liable for the difference in amount of freight 
charged by such other line. 

(6) Penalty for nonperformance of this contract estimated 
amount of freight. 

Signed at Baltimore in duplicate this 15th day of December, 1913, 
in behalf of the contracting parties. 
Witness to signature of — 

Dresel, Rauschenberg & Co., [seal.] 

Agents Holland- America Line. 
John Sonderman, 
p. pro. J. D. Kremelberg & Co., [seal.] 

W. Addison Baker, 

A. F. GlESEKE. 
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Exhibit 59. 

[J. D. Kremelberg Jb Co., 313 South Charles Street.] 

Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1914. 
Department op Commerce, 

Wa&Mngton, D. C. 
Gentlemen : Referring to your esteemed letter of the 28th instant, 
we beg to report that since our last letter to you of the 26th instant 
the Holland- America Line has again raised its freight rates. 

We inclose a statement showing the freight rates prevailing on 
August 1, 1914, and December 28, 1914, respectively, for tobacco, raw 
leai and stems, which we trust will be oi interest to you for your 
report to be made about January 10, 1915. 
We are, dear sirs, very respectfully, 

J. D. Kremelberg & Co. 



Exhibit 59 A. 

•earn freight rate* on tobacco, raw leaf and stems, from Baltimore, Md., to 
Rotterdam, Holland, as quoted by the Baltimore agency of the Holland- 
America Line, of Rotterdam. 



Kind or tobacco. 


Open freight rates prevailing— 


Aug. 1, 1914. 


Dec 28, 1914. 


Virginia, Kentucky, Burley, and North Carolina to- 
bacco. 
Maryland, Ohio, and Bay tobacco 


30 centB per 100 pounds 

$3.50 per hogshead 

$5.06 per hogshead 

$1 .50 per case 


$1.25 per 100 pounds. 

$8.25 per hogshead. 
$10 per hogshead. 
$4 per case. 
$1.25 per 100 pounds. 


Virginia stems . .' .1 


Seed-leaf tobacco, incases 


Loose-leaf tobacco, in burlap 


$0.40 per 100 pounds .. 





Exhibit 60. 

Lynchburg, Va., December 28, 1914. 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Sib: Having seen in the newspapers that the Department of Com- 
merce wishes to be informed about difficulties which shippers in the 
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export trade experience as to making satisfactory freight engage- 
ments for shipments of merchandise to foreign countries, we beg 
to say that the different steamship lines having steamers running be- 
tween home ports and neutral countries in Europe seem to be taking 
advantage 01 the fact that the number of steamers is not near suffi- 
cient to take care of the ordinary legitimate business with foreign 
countries and are constantly advancing freight rates, which now 
have reached such high figures as to be almost prohibitive to ship- 
pers as well as to producers (farmers). Our business is the buying 
of leaf tobacco direct from farmers and putting it in proper shape 
for export/ Freight rates on leaf tobacco to Rotterdam, Holland, 
before outbreak of the war have been 30 cents per 100 pounds, and 
shortly thereafter the rate was raised to 45 cents; in November the 
same was advanced to 82 cents, beginning of December to $1.02, and 
now to $1.25 per 100 pounds. Bates to Liverpool are now quoted at 
$1 per 100 pounds, wnere we have been shipping before the war at 
about 25 cents per 100 pounds. Freight rates to Genoa, which is the 
port for shipments of leaf tobacco to Switzerland, have been about $5 
to $6 a hogshead before the war, and have now advanced to about $25 
a hogshead. We have been shipping some tobacco to Christiania, 
Norway, before the war at freight rates of about 40 cents per 100 
pounds; during latter part of August we made a shipment at 65 
cents per 100 pounds, and the same manufacturer now wants another 
lot shipped and we have not been able to secure a freight engagement 
so far ; nor even a quotation at which this tobacco will be taken. 
Have just received quotation of $1.50 per 100 pounds. 

There is a considerable scarcity of steamers flying the American or 
neutral flags, and unless more ships can be put at the disposal of 
shippers, causing a general reduction of ocean freight rates, which 
are now unreasonable, excessive, and almost prohibitive, the export 
business in this country is bound to suffer greatly. 
Respectfully, 

Q. Stalling & Co. 



Exhibit 61. 

Lynchburg, Va., December SI, 1914. 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I am in receipt of your communication of the 30th instant, 
and beg to thank you for the interest you are taking in finding means 
of transportation to Europe at reasonable rates. 

Shipments of leaf tobacco. are usually made in small lots of 10 to 20 
hogsheads, and seldom exceeding 100 hogsheads, and therefore it 
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would require a combination of a good many shippers to charter a 
steamer and to secure enough tobacco to fill same. 

If there are any steamers open for charter in Boston they are either 
held at prohibitive rates or are not in good seaworthy condition. 
There are such demands for steamer' room that it would not take 
long to fill same. I have now some 75 hogsheads of leaf tobacco in 
Baltimore, for which place has been engaged for shipment to Rotter- 
dam about a month ago, and, though three or four steamers have 
sailed since that time for that port, the steamship agents have not 
been able to forward mv tobacco^ nor have they even made promises 
when they will forward same, saying that they have a good deal of 
merchandise for which space has teen engaged in November, and 
which has not been forwarded. I have 120 hogsheads of leaf tobacco 
in Norfolk, also for shipment to Rotterdam, which I have been hold- 
ing since middle of November, and which has not yet been shipped, 
though I have promises that at least part of the- tobacco will go for- 
ward very shortly. I have also tobacco in New York, for which 
place has 'been engaged in November, to be shipped to Genoa, Italy, 
and thence to Switzerland, and I have at last received a promise that 
same may go forward by steamer sailing next week. 

I have a shipment for Christiania, Norway, and the earliest sailing 
that has been promised me from New York will be some time in 
February, at a rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds, which is about $24 to $25 
a hogshead, against the usual rate of about $5 a hogshead. 

Such delays in shipment of merchandise to Europe are certainly a 
very serious handicap, and the only remedy I know of is to secure 
more ships, but an individual small shipper can, of course, do very 
little in that respect, and he is completely at the mercy of the big 
foreign steamship companies. 
Very respectfully, 

G. Stalling, 
Of G. Stalling & Ox 



Exhibit 62. 

[Millers' National Federation.] 

Chicago, December £0, 1914. 
Hon. William C. Redpteld, 

Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 
a Dear Sir : We note that the Senate, in discussing the ship-purchase 
bill, on December 18 asked that the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury lay before it all available information re- 
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garding increases in ocean freight rates which have occurred since 
July 1, as well as all facts within their knowledge which may ad- 
versely affect American commerce. 

We trust that in submitting this information to the Senate the 
sharp increase in ocean rates on flour will be given attention. We are 
attaching hereto a tabulated statement of ocean freight rates on 
flour, published by International Mercantile Marine, from several 
American ports to London, Aberdeen, and Liverpool. You tfill note 
that from July 18 to December 19 the ocean freight rates from all 
named American ports to ports in United Kingdom advanced over 
100 per cent. 

With splendid prospects for a revival of export flour business at 
the beginning of the present crop year, the American miller was en- 
couraged to believe that the export flour business would speedily be 
developed again to its former basis ; throughout this crop year, how- 
ever, he has been handicapped by the differential between ocean rates 
en wheat and flour, in favor of the former. Unfortunately, no ocean 
freight rates for wh&tt are published, each shipment being booked 
as a separate transaction, and we are inclined to believe that these 
ocean freight rates on wheat are subject to negotiation between the 
shipper and steamship company in each case, whereas rates on flour 
are " firm. w 

The effects of the differential in ocean freight rates as between 
wheat and flour, in favor of the former, is reflected in the exports of 
wheat and flour from the United States, for 11 months ending No- 
vember, 1914, as published in Department of Commerce Bulletin 
No. 5, series 1914-15. You will note by reference to page 2 of this 
bulletin that exports of wheat from the United States for 11 months 
ending November, 1914, were 144,371,088 bushels, as compared with 
93,636,251 bushels for the same period of 1913. The exports of flour 
from the United States for 11 months ending November, 1914, were 
10,806,818 barrels, as compared with 11,137,275 barrels for the same 
period of 1913. 

This indicates that with conditions abroad that warranted an un- 
precedented demand for prepared foodstuffs the increase in the ex- 
ports of wheat was sufficient to produce more than 10,000,000 barrels 
of flour, while exports of flour declined 330,457 barrels during that 
period. Unfortunately for the American miller, much of the wheat 
thus exported — under a low ocean rate — is purchased by millers 
abroad, who .are thus placed in position to use the same wheat used 
by American millers, grown in America, and successfully sell flour 
in competition with American millers, with results as indicated 
above. 

Perhaps it is pertinent to the subject to point out to you that in 
thus changing the character of the foodstuffs exported from finished 
product, flour, to raw material, wheat, that not only is there lost to 
American workmen the labor to manufacture the wheat into flour, 
but the loss is also felt by the industries allied to the milling business, 
the sack manufacturers, thus reducing our domestic use of cotton; 
the manufacturers of milling machinery, as production is curtailed, 
etc.; a very important factor is the loss to the country of the feed 
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resulting from milling this wheat, which, if retained in this country, 
would be an important factor in increasing the raising of cattle ; the 
loss of fertilizer resulting from a decrease in the number of cattle 
raised should not be overlooked, the whole subject having a bearing 
on the cost of living in this country. 

The sharp advances in ocean freight rates on flour have not been 
confined to the International Mercantile Marine, however; the 
Holland-American Line, controlling, as it does, the only available 
means of transportation to Holland, has increased its rates on flour 
to a point where it is interfering seriously with the ability of Ameri- 
can millers to compete for business in Holland against British 
millers, who are grinding American wheat. We are indebted to one 
of our members for the following quotations on flour (per 100 

Sounds) , quoted by Holland-American Line for shipment to Rotter- 
am, Holland, from Newport News, Va. : 

Rate per 
100 pounds. 

Oct 10, 1914 $0.27 

Oct 24, 1914 . 27 

Oct 81, 1914 .27 

Nqy. 7, 1914 „ .29 

Nov. 14, 1914 .32 

Nov. 21, 1914 .34 

Nov. 28, 1914 .34 

Dec 5, 1914 . 43 

Dec. 8, 1914 . 53 

Dec. 12, 1914 . 58 

As you are aware, the Government of the Netherlands recently 
reserved to itself a practical monopoly in all foodstuffs. Since that 
time (in November) a sharp and unprecedented advance in ocean 
freights will be noted. Not only has this company declined to give 
millers option on ocean space at a quoted rate when the miller has a 
bid from Holland, but has, in some instances, advanced the rate to 
the miller overnight ; and the miller, having accepted business at the 
rate quoted the day before, is forced to take a loss ; owing to this 
arbitrary attitude of the Holland- American Line, which, by the way, 
is contrary to all precedents, as a niiller must have extended to him 
an option on ocean freight room at a given quotation for a time suffi- 
ciently long to cable his foreign correspondent and get a reply. 

Before the creation of a monopoly on foodstuffs by the Government 
of the Netherlands, however, the Holland- America Line declined to 
carry flour for which it had contracted — in some instances before the 
war — and millers were unable to get that company to move large 
shipments of flour which had been made by millers in good faith. 
The situation became so acute that a committee representing the 
Millers' National Federation waited upon Acting Secretary of State 
Lansing on Nevember 7 and presented to him our complaints. Sub- 
sequent to this interview we submitted to the State Department de- 
tails of shipments aggregating 90,000 sacks of flour of 50 kilos (110 
pounds) each, a large proportion of which had been at seaboard for 
weeks, and had been declined by Holland- America Line, although 
ocean freight room had been contracted for in regular form when 
sales were made. Thanks to the good offices of the State Depart- 
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ment nearly all this flour has now been shipped, but we submit that 
we should not have been compelled to bring pressure to bear from 
the Government in order to have this company live up to its con- 
tracts with our members. 

( The quotations oii ocean freight room given herewith can easily be 
confirmed by your department, and we respectfully suggest that you 
secure the ocean rates under which wheat was carried on or about 
the same dates on which rates on flour are given; we think a com- 
parison of these rates on wheat and flour will suggest to you that 
they greatly favor the port millers of Great Britain and foreign 
millers generally, placing them in a position to render it almost 
impossible for the American miller to extend his export trade, much 
as ne desires to do so. We feel like tendering an apology for this 
lengthy letter, but it was necessary to give you some idea of the dif- 
ficulties under which the American miller is laboring in his laudable 
efforts to increase the export flour business of the United States. 
We sincerely trust that something may be done to put us on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Very truly, yours, 

A. P. Husband, Secretary. 

Table of ocean freight rates on flour inclosed. 



Exhibit 62A. 

Rates on flour (per 100 pounds) published by International Mercantile Marine 
to ports in United Kingdom from American ports as named below. 





Week 

ending 

JulylS, 

1914. 


Week 

ending 

SeptTo; 

1914. 


Week 
ending 
Oct. 3, 

1914. 


Week 
ending 
NovTll, 

1914. 


Week 

ending 

Dec. 5, 

1914. 


Week 
ending 
Dec. 19, 

1914. 


To London from— 

Boston 


Cents. 
13 
13 
14 
15 

19 
19 
19 
20 

12 
12 
13 


CenU. 
21 
21 
22 
23 

27 

27 

27 

. 28 

20 
20 
21 


Cents. 
22 
22 
23 
24 

28 
28 
28 
29 

21 
21 
22 


CenU. 
26 
25 
26 
26 

31 
31 
31 
32 

24 
24 
85 


CenU. 
27 
27 
28 
29 

35 
35 
36 
37 

26 
26 
27 


Cents. 
30 


New York 


30 


Philadelphia 


31 


Baltimore .... . 


32 


To Aberdeen from— 

Boston 


38 


New York 


38 


Philadelphia 


39 


Baltimore 


40 


To Liverpool from— 

Boston 


26 


New York 


26 


Philadelphia 


27 
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Exhibit 63. 

(Henry Lauts ft Co.] 

Baltimore, Md. ? December 29, 19H* 
Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Having heard that an investigation is in progress at 
Washington over the shortage of ships to carry American products 
abroad and the excessive charges recently made by the steamship 
companies in forwarding such products to European ports, we beg 
to informyou — 

First. That the undersigned firm of Henry Lauts & Co. has a con- 
tract with the Holland- America Line for shipment of tobacco to 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam during the year 1914 at the following 
rates : Three dollars and fifty cents per hogshead for Maryland and 
Ohio tobacco, $5.06 per hogshead for tobacco stems, and 30 cents per 
100 pounds for Kentucky and Virginia tobacco. 

Since the outbreak of the European conflict now raging the line in 
question has raised its rates on three different occasions, and thev are 
at present as follows : Seven dollars and fifty cents per hoghsead for 
Maryland and Ohio tobaccOj $15 per hogshead for tobacco stems, and 
$1.25 per 100 pounds for Kentucky and Virginia tobacco, although 
there is no clause in our contract justifying a change of rates on ac- 
count of war, and Holland is not at war. 

The present rates charged by this line are almost prohibitive, and 
are a decided menace to the tobacco export industry of this country. 

Second. That under our contract this company obligates itself to 

Erovide at least two steamers per month sailing from 'this port, which 
as not been done. During the current month we have only been 
able to ship 150 hogsheads of tobacco, whilst we have over 1,177 
hogsheads awaiting shipment. By this great lack of facilities for 
shipping tobacco we are naturally subjected to serious inconvenience 
ana loss. 

If any relief to this unfortunate situation with reference to Amer- 
ican shipping interests can be afforded by the Government it will be 
greatly appreciated. We have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Hbnbt Lauts & Co. 



Exhibit 64. 

fW T. Seibels ft Co., fruits and produce.] 

New York, January 1£, 1916. 
Secretary of Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir: Regarding excessive through rate on barreled apples 
from New York to Lohdon via Liverpool on White Star Line : 

On December 30 we forwarded by White Star liner Adriatic 400 
barrels of apples to Messrs. Ridley, Houlding & Co., London, upon 
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Quotation of rate furnished by Lunham & Moore, ship brokers, 
'roduce Exchange Building, New York, which quotation was 3s. 6d. 
per barrel to Liverpool. We and they both assumed that the cus- 
tomary land charge of about 2s. per barrel from Liverpool to London 
would be added to make up the through rate, and Lunham & Moore 
are positive that no intimation had been given them theretofore that 
the through rate would be figured on any other basis. 

However, when shipment arrived in Londan a few days ago I re- 
ceived cablegram from Ridley, Houlding & Co. advising that the 
White Star Line had charged 8s. 5d. per barrel, being 2s. lid., which 
is practically 75 cents j5er barrel, more than the amount should be. 

Upon taking this matter up with Mr. Ryan, of the White Star 
Line here, their only excuse given for making this advanced cftte is 
that they do not want to handle London business via Liverpool, and 
they refused to adjust it. Yet there would have been no question 
about billing these apples to Liverpool on the rate of 3s. 6d. per bar- 
rel, and then rebilling to London on the ordinary railroad rate. 
As a matter of fact, there were something over 50 barrels of the 
same mark of apples in the same shipment on the Adriatic which 
were sent as a sample under separate billing to a firm in Liverpool 
and which lot was rorwarded at the rate of 3s. 6d. without question. 

I am writing to you in the hope you may be able to offer some sug- 
gestion how we may secure redress against this high-handed practice 
and get the rate adjusted without having to go into court. These 
steamship lines seem to be a law unto themselves, and have taken ad- 
vantage of nearly every^ opportunity brought about by reason of 
the European war to subject those handling export trade to all kinds 
of trouble and inconvenience. 

While the amount involved in this transaction is only about $300, it 
will be a real hardship upon the writer to shoulder the loss involved 
by reason of the arbitrary, unreasonable through rate on this ship- 
ment, and in view of the fact that no notice or intimation had been 
given beforehand it would seem that some way ought to be open to 
force the White Star Line to bring their through rate in line with 
the sum of the ocean rate plus the land rate as above referred to. 

For your information, will say that the reason shipment in question 
was billed via Liverpool was simply because we could get no space 
whatever on Atlantic Transport Line, running to London direct, dur- 
ing the week shipment in auestion was made. Shipment was billed 
order notify, bill of lading being handled through a New York bank. 
The writer did not examine the bill of lading to see what rate was 
specified, for it was not issued until nearly time for the steamer to 
sail and had to be rushed to get in the mail. 

It is not our purpose to burden you with personal grievances, but 
the writer believes a transaction of this kind possesses elements which 
must commend itself to your consideration, and he hopes you may be 
able to offer some suggestion, not alone for our relief but to save other 
exporters from suffering by reason of such practice at the hands of 
these steamship people. 

Awaiting a reply at your earliest convenience, and assuring you we 
shall be under lasting obligations for any suggestions or assistance 
you may be able to give, we are, 

Yours, very truly, W. T. Seibels & Co.. 

ByW.T. S. 
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Exhibit 65. 

[W. T. SeibeU ft Co., fruits and produce.] 

New York, January 15, 1914. 
Secretary of Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Referring further to excessive through rate on barreled 
apples from New York to London via Liverpool on White Star Line: 
When writing you under date of January 14 we neglected to state 
that the through rate on apples to London direct on Atlantic Trans- 
port boats figures out 4s. 6d. per barrel; that is, the rate has been 
4s. 6d. up until now. But we have just received advice that beginning 
February 1 Atlantic Transport Line is advancing their rates so that , 
apples, ordinary, will pay 6s. per barrel. As a matter of fact, this 
line is endeavoring to exclude fruit shipments entirely, and it would 
seem that unless some efforts are made shortly we will be practically 
without shipping facilities for exporting fruit, except under rates 
that are absolutely prohibitory. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. T. Seibels & CO., 
By W. T. S. 



Exhibit 66. 

[Estate of Victor Holmes, deceased, exporter of line oxide.] 

Boston, Mass., December 28, 1914. 
Secretary Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I have noticed in public prints that the Treasury De- 
partment has issued a statement asking all shippers who have been 
affected by high freight rates and scarcity of vessels to communicate 
with your department. 

For the last 20 years Victor Holmes, and since his death his estate, 
has been engaged in the exportation of American zinc oxide to the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Since the European- war situation developed this business has been 
very considerablv hampered by a number of conditions, among them 
the scarcity of freight vessels, exceedingly high rates of exchange, 
and, what is more important, the freight outlook for 1915. 

In the year 1912 we were paying Funk-Edye & Co., freight agents 
for the Scandinavian- American Line, 17s. 6d. and 5 per cent primage 
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for a long ton. During 1913 and 1914 this rate was increased to 21s. 
8d. and 5 per cent, which is an extremely high rate for a commodity. 

In view of the scarcity of vessels, we were obliged to stand this in- 
crease, and our freight brokers have been notified by Funk-Edye A 
Co. that the price for 1915 will be 50s. and 5 per cent, which rate of 
freight will entirely kill the business. 

There is no competing line for this business to Copenhagen, to 
which point all of our shipments are made. 

Since the outbreak *of the war, however, several Danish shipping 
concerns have been sending steamers to New York and other Ameri- 
can ports to take goods to Copenhagen. Those have been more in the 
nature of charters, however, than catering for general cargo, and we 
have not been able to derive any benefit therefrom. 

Funk-Edye & Co. have not refused to take any goods at our con- 
tract price of 21s. 3d. for this year, but we can cite one instance to you 
of where they have refused to accept contract goods and taken non- 
contract goods from us at higher rates. 

On September 19 we asked for a shipment of zinc oxide to be made 
on September 23, or on the first sailing, which would have been either 
October 8 or 15. We were advised that these ships were full, but 
they would book the shipment for a chartered steamer, the Bra Kar, 
which was scheduled to sail about October 10. This steamer left 
October 22. 

On September 24 we had an order for some dr7 white lead upon 
which we had no freight contract, and asked that it be carried on our 
regular zinc oxide contract, as it is less bulky, packed in larger pack- 
ages, and also stronger packages. We were told this could not be 
done, but that they would ship on October 15 or on one of the regular 
steamers at a price of 28s. 9d. plus 5 per cent primage, which was 
done. 

From the above you will see we were able to get a later shipment 
made on an earlier steamer by paying a higher rate on a commodity 
which should have taken a lower rate. 

I trust these facts will be of some service to you in your investi- 
gation. 

Very truly, yours, Estate op Victor Holmes, 

By V. F. .Holmes, Executor. 



Exhibit 67. 

[Estate of Victor Holmes, deceased, exporter of sine oxide.] 

Boston, Mass., January £, 1916. 
Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : In further reference to my letter to you of December 28, 
and your reply of the 29th, would advise that I have just had occa- 
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sion to get a freight- rate quotation on Copenhagen, and we are ad- 
vised that Funk-Edye & Co. are asking $1 per 100 pounds on dry 
white lead to Copenhagen. 

This is equivalent to $22.40 per ton, and with the ordinary rate of 
between $3.75 and $4.50, you will readily appreciate the absurdity 
of it. 

Such a rate is, of course, entirely prohibitive, and we are unable 
to supply our Copenhagen customers on this account, 
very truly, yours, 

Estate of Victor Holmes, Deceased. 
By V. F. Holmes, Executor. 



Exhibit 68. 

[Farmers ft Spinners' Cotton Co., cotton.] 

Charleston, S. C, December 11, 1914* 
E. E. Prott, Esq., 

Chief of Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Your circular of the 5th has been handed to us in re- 
gard to shipments to Germany and asking us to state the nature of 
difficulties. The great difficulty in combining business, even with 
shipments to Gottenborg and Amsterdam, is the enormous increase 
in the freight rates demanded by the steamship lines. We consider 
this advance out of all reason and actually in restraint of trade. 
Within the last 10 days freights have more than doubled themselves, 
and where we formerly paid 85 cents per 100 the steamship lines are 
now demanding $2 to $2.50 for 100 pounds. 

We think some attention should be given this matter, as it is 
seriously hampering the export of cotton. 
Yours, truly, 

Farmers & Spinners' Cotton Co., 
Chas. F. Middleton, President. 



Exhibit 69. 

[Florida Power Co.] 

Ocala, Fla., January 9, 1915. 
Hon. William C Bedpield, 

Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I wish to place on file with you the name of Camp Phos- 
phate Co., of Ocala, Fla. This company is very desirous of shipping 
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phosphate to Rotterdam, Holland, as soon as they can secure ship* 
for this purpose. The Camp Phosphate Co. has on hand a large ton- 
nage of phosphate and also contracts. Our buyers are very anxious 
to get this phosphate, but on account of the high ocean freight rates 
we nave not been able to get a ship up to date. 

I take pleasure in referring you to my personal friend, Hon. Dun- 
can U. Fletcher, United States Senator* 
Yours, very truly, 

E. C. Camp. 



Exhibit 70. 

[O. Amsinck * Co., New York.] 

New York, January 5, 1915. 
, Mr. Charles Ferguson, 

16 Grarwmercy Park, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Ferguson : In pursuance of your request made to me 
verbally yesterday, I am very glad to give you in writing the opinions 
expressed to you during our interview. 

I think it is of the utmost importance that the United States 
should acquire at the present time steamers for our trade with the 
neutral countries. While I am not on principle in favor of Govern- 
ment-owned steamship lines, I believe in the present crisis only the 
Government is able to acquire a sufficient amount of steamers with- 
out much difficulty, and I see no reason why, after reestablishment 
of peace, the Government should not resell these steamers to Ameri- 
can companies. 

I shall take up first the South American field, because I believe it 
is to the greatest interest of this country to make use of this oppor- 
tunity to secure as much of that trade as possible. There is a laclc of 
freight room both to and from South America. The German steam- 
ers have naturally been withdrawn and the English steamers are 
being avoided as much as possible, both by shippers in South Amer- 
ica as well as here, because their sailings are irregular, the higher 
rate of insurance, and because there is a feeling of uncertainty that 
all, or some of them, may be withdrawn at any time from the trade. 
There are not sufficient neutral steamers in the trade, in spite of the 
high rates of freight, to take the cargo from this country and bring it 
here, and we have constant complaints on that score from our custom- 
ers in South America. 
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Of course it will be desirable, as pointed out by you, to acquire an 
entire going steamship line, with its perfect organization, but I do 
not consider this absolutely necessary as long as competent managers 
who have an experience in that trade are obtained for that line, and 
who could, no doubt, at present engage sufficient experienced help 
to fill out their office and outside staff, while there is, as far as I 
know, no difficulty in obtaining competent agents in all the ports of 
South America, who would obtain cargo and give good advice on the 
subject of the line in their special territory. 

A start should be made on a line running to Pernambuco, Rio, and 
Santos, in Brazil, and to the Argentine Republic. For the present 
only cargo boats could probably be obtained, and such should be 
acquired wherever possible. If the English are unwilling to sell 
their boats, as I understand, the United States should buy them 
wherever they can, and, if necessary, acquire German boats, even if 
there is English opposition, as long as the English are not willing 
to furnish the boats themselves, because it is absolutely essential, 
in my opinion, to make a start now. Later on it will be desirable to 
have a passenger and mail line from here to Rio and Buenos Aires, 
which could be profitably combined with the cargo of frozen meat 
from the River Plate, as this is a trade which is of vital importance 
to the United States, and will develop more and more; but such boats 
can not readily be acquired by purchase, but should be built. 

I see no great urgent necessity of establishing a Government line 
to the West Indies, Venezuela, Columbia, and Central America, as 
sufficient American and neutral steamers are running there at present 
to fill the most urgent need. 

There also seems to be no urgent need for an American line on the 
west coast of South America at present, since for cargo the merchant 
line is^ now under the American flag, and mails are carried by the 
Peruvian and Chilean steamships from Panama, both of which are 
under neutral flags. 

A line to Italy does not seem necessary, as the Italian Government 
has sufficient steamers, if only the United States Government will 
stand together ^with the Italian to protect these steamers from con- 
stant and in many cases unnecessary interference and delay. 

For Denmark, Norway, and Holland there is at present also not 
sufficient freight open, but there should be enough steamers of those 
countries — which have fleets of their own — to insure a sufficient traffic, 
if the^ United States will assist those countries also in maintaining 
a service which is not unnecessarily hampered and interfered with by 
the warring nations, as is done at present, where a great many com- 
mercial transactions for supplying those neutral countries with 
their requirements, and whicn are in no way affected by any articles 
of contraband of war or supplies for the fighting nations, are ham- 
pered and stopped. 

Conditions in South America are rapidly improving, and with few 
exceptions merchants are paying regularly^ their bills to exporters 
from this country^ according to our experience. It is therefore a 
splendid opportunity for the United States to obtain, during the dis- 
turbed conditions in Europe, a considerably larger share of the South 
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American trade ; but this can only be done by the immediate acquisi- 
tion of at least 8 or 10 steamers to be put under the American flag. 

Should you wish any further information I shall be glad to give 
it to you, and remain, dear Mr. Ferguson, 
Yours, very sincerely, 

Justus Rufebtl 



Exhibit 71. 

• 

New York, January 0, 1915. 
Mr. S. C. Mead, 

Secretary Merchant*? Association of New York, 

Woolworth Building, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Mead: I have been requested by the traffic depart- 
ment to write to you on the subject of a report by the chamber of 
commerce in regard to a bill for acquiring steamers for the Ameri- 
can Government now pending before Congress. 

According to the report in the papers, the chamber of commerce 
finds that there is no lack of steamship facilities to South America. 
If the newspaper reports are correct, they arrive at this surprising 
result by consulting the steamship agents in New York City. It 
seems to me very queer to ask the steamship agents here if they 
would be anxious to have a new competing line, which might reduce 
freight rates. Wouldn't it be natural for any sensible person, mak- 
ing such an investigation, to consult the exporters and importers in 
New York, who would be the ones to benefit from any improvement 
in the shipping facilities? I consulted, bv telephone, with a number 
of large exporters and importers yesterday morning, and find that 
none of them have been consulted, and they seem to be just as indig- 
nant about the report as I am. 

I inclose you copy of a letter which I have written at the request 
of a representative of the Department of Commerce, who came to 
see me, and, in addition, I wish to state that, without consulting 
anybody, the chamber of commerce could easily have found out that 
the tremendous advance of freight rates to Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic shows unquestionably a lack of freight room, because 
anybody is aware that the freight rates are governed by the rule of 
supply and demand. Anybody familiar with shipping will know 
that the withdrawal of the German tonnage all over the world, as 
well as the commandeering of a large amount of English tonnage 
by the British Government, has created a shortage all over the world. 
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But in regard to the American situation the position is rather 
curious, as I will explain to you herewith : 

All shipments to Central America and Colombia are made by the 
United Fruit Co. or the Panama Railway Co., which are both now 
under the American flag, and since the outbreak of the war freights 
have not been advanced by these lines. 

The shipments to Venezuela are made by the Red D Line, also 
running under the American flag, and these rates have also not been 
advanced. 

Shipments to the west coast of South and Central America are 
made from Panama by the Pacific Mail and the Peruvian and 
Chilean lines, also from here direct through the Panama Canal by 
the Merchants' Line under the American flag. On all these routes 
the freight rates have not been advanced. 

To Santo Domingo, the Clyde Line, undei* the American flag, his 
also not advanced its freight rates, while the Dutch line, running to 
Haiti, Venezuela, and Surinam, advanced its freight rates at the 
beginning of the war 50 per cent, but finding that the American 
lines had made no advance, reduced it again to 25 per cent above the 
rates before the war. 

In great contrast to these are the freight Fates to Brazil and the 
River Plate, where there is only one American line running, which 
forms only a very small percentage of the steamers running to these 
countries, and this line is under the control of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Freight rates to the Argentine Republic have advanced as follows: 
Turpentine was 25 cents case net, now 30 cents plus 25 per cent sur- 
tax; kerosene was 17 cents case net, now 21 cents case net; white 
pine was $10.50 per 1,000 feet net, now $12 plus 25 per cent per 1,000 
feet ; all other rates 25 per cent surtax. 

And for lumber cargoes, which form one of the principal exports 
from this country to the Argentine Republic, the freight has ad- 
vanced over 100 per cent. For instance, for pitch pine, steamers 
from the Gulf to the River Plate, would have been a few months ago 
100s., while at present 225s. has been refused by the steamers. 

We have received repeated complaints from our customers that 
they were unable to ship the freight contracted for in Brazil for this 
country on account of lack of space. I have no doubt that shippers 
on botn sides avoid the English steamers as much as possible for fear 
of their withdrawal from the market. 

I inclose a statement showing the advance of the rates in the trade 
to Brazil on different articles irom June, 1914, to the present date. 

Perhaps all these informations will interest jrou sufficiently to take 
up the matter with the different exporters and importers and present 
a report which differs from the one of the chamber of commerce and 
which may be of some interest to the Government in Washington. 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, I remain, dear 
Mr. Mead, 

Yours, very truly, 

Justus Rupert. 
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Exhibit 71A. 

New York, January 9, 1916. 
Comparison of freight rates for Brazil. 



Commodity. 


. 


Port. 


June, 1914. 


Jan. 9, 1916. 


Rosin... 


per barrel.. 


Bahia 


•0.90 

.SO 

.90 

2.62 

2.52 

2.62 

.66 

.61 

.83 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

3.60 

4.20 

.32 

.45 

.60 

.65 

• 27J 

.30 

14.40 

.42 

.40* 

10.00 

13.20 

.46* 

.36 

.26 


91.60 


Do 


do — 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

case.. 


Rio de Janeiro..... 


1.26 


Do 


Santos 


1.40 


Lubricating oil 

Do 


Pernambuco 


3.00 


Rio de Janeiro. 


3.00 


Do 


Santos 


3.60 


Turpentine ■>■> . 


Rio rie Janeiro. . * 


.60 




do.... 

cubic feet.. 

per case.. 

vT.do.... 

- do.... 

do.... 

per ton.. 

do 


Santos 


.62* 


Pwftfln.......r,,.-,,,- 


do 


.4? 


Casoline 


do 


.28 


Refined petroleum 

Do 


Pernambuco 


.28 


Bahia 


.28 


Do 


Santos 


.28 


Cement.. 


Rio de Janeiro 


8.00 


Do 


Santo* 


9.60 


Bacon. 


..per cubic foot.. 

per keg.. 

per barrel. . 

do — 

per bag.. 


do 


.40 


Lard 


do 


.60 


Flour 


Pernambuco 


.90 


Do 


Santos 


.90 


Do 


Pernambuco 


.45 


Do 


./. do 

..per cubic foot.. 

do 

do 


Santos 


.45 


Ptas, barley, aago 

Canned flsh 


Riode Janeiro 


14.90 


Santos 


.46 


Tobacco leaf * ..................... 


Bahia 


.60 


Chemicals 


do.... 


Rio de Janeiro 


16.00 


Do 


Bahia 


18.60 


Pharmaceutical products 

Do 


do 


.66 


do.... 


Rio de Janeiro 


.50 


Hardware (builders) 


do.... 

— 1 


Santos . . . . r , » T 


.45 







The rates of freight for all ports in north Brazil, namely, Para. Manaos, Maranham, and Ceara, remain 
unchanged, but a surcharge of 25 per cent has been imposed on all rates. 



Exhibit 72. 

Thomsen & Co., 
New York, January 11, 1915. 
Mr. Charles Ferguson, 

Commercial Agent, Department of Commerce, 

15 Orammercy Park, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir : Referring to our interview of last week, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity to express to you in writing my opinion in 
regard to the condition of our present shipping facilities, particu- 
larly to the east coast of South America. The business which has , 
been diverted to this country in consequence of the European war 
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is of such magnitude, or rather the opportunities offered are so far- 
reaching, that extraordinary measures should be taken at once to 
supply the necessary tonnage in order to develop a trade which may 
be of lasting benefit to our country. With the elimination of the 
German lines during the continuance of the war and the irregular 
sailings of the English steamers the export trade is greatly ham- 
pered, and I believe that under present abnormal conditions only 
energetic measures can be of any assistance. Although I do not in- 
dorse a permanent policy of ownership by the Government, I do 
believe tnat during the present critical situation only the Govern- 
ment can assist the development of the business by purchasing 
steamers suitable for the trade. With quick action the present diffi- 
culties can be overcome, as only increased freight room in neutral 
steamers is needed to increase the business, as shipments are now 
delayed from four to six weeks in consequence of the scarcity of 
freight room. A further advantage would be gained by the fact 
that shippers would be able to ship by American steamers, which 
being neutral would not be apt to be withdrawn or postponed and 
insure at lower war premiums than the English boats. Neutral 
freight room is exceedingly scarce in spite of the very high rates of 
freight both ways — from and to South America — and the irregular 
and insufficient service of the existing lines does a great deal of harm 
to the development of a new outlet of American goods. 

I believe there are enough idle steamers at present which the Gov- 
ernment could buy, put them under the American flag, and start at 
the shortest possible time a service which the exporters need so badly. 
We have a number of able shipping men in New York who are con- 
versant with the South American trade, and under their advice and 
management a service could be inaugurated within a short period 
which would certainly be of immense benefit to the future of our ex- 
port trade. I am not speaking of a steamer service to carry pas- 
sengers, but solely to carry cargo ; and there is no doubt in my mind 
that it would be easy to buy a sufficient number of suitable boats for 
that purpose and start with a line for the principal ports, say, 
Pernambuco, Rio, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. The west 
coast is fairly well covered by steamers under the American flag, and 
some neutral steamers. 

Shipping conditions to Europe are 2 of course, unsatisfactory, on 
account of England's interference with the free movement of all 
neutral steamers, and the consequent delay of these boats in English 
ports has created a shortage of tonnage, which led to a considerable 
increase in the freight rates. Under ordinary conditions and after 
peace has been reestablished there are enough steamers to take care 
of the needs of commerce between here and Europe, but the growing 
trade to and from Brazil and the River Plata demands better facili- 
ties, and I hope that the Government will embrace the present oppor- 
tunity and help the merchants now to increase the South American 
trade, a large part of which would surely remain with us after the 
war, provided sufficient shipping facilities are offered. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours, very truly, H. J. Riedel. 
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Exhibit 78. 

[Telegram.] 

Department of Commerce, 
Washington, January £, 1916. 
Boston Maritime Association. 

166 State Street, Boston, Mass.: 
If any insurable American vessel available for charter carrying 
cotton Germany or Austria communicate Texas-Oklahoma Cotton 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., immediately. These parties state unable to 
secure insurable American bottom. 

William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commeroe. 



Exhibit 73A. 

January 2, 1915. 

Mr Dear Sir: Your favor of the 81st ultimo is received. 

Is it not the fact that the Maiden, Melrose, and the Everett are col- 
liers, taking coal from Norfolk to Boston ? On what terms and how 
soon are they ready for charter for the foreign trade, and is insurance 
available for them in that trade to northern European points during 
the winter? 

Is it not the fact that the Peter H. CroweU and the Lewis K. Thur- 
low have charters to carry lumber from the Pacific coast through the 
Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast? If so, when do these charters 
expire? 

Is it not the fact that the Middlesex, Suffolk, Hampden, Transpor- 
tation, Coastwise, and Norfolk are colliers for the coastwise trade! 
Are they running in that trade now ? If not, on what terms are they 
open for charter, and is insurance available for them to northern 
European ports at this season ? 

Where are the steamships F. J. Lisman, M. E. Harper, Seacormet, 
and Penobscot now, and on what terms are they available? 

I have before me both letters and telegrams of the most urgent 
character, from which I quote this : " No insurable American bottom 
procurable for transporting cotton." And another: "Find it im- 
possible to charter American steamer acceptable to marine under- 
writers. Can be big business, provided ships available." 

If the vessels you mention are available for charter, as you say, 
how is it they are not taken at a time when anxious shippers are 
searching everywhere for bottoms? 

Kindly let your. letter be as detailed as practicable. 
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I have wired you to-day, as per inclosed copy. Please advise me 
the reply you make to the Texas-Oklahoma Cotton Co. 
Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) William C. Redfield, Secretary. 

Mr. R. R. Freeman, 

Corresponding Secretary Boston Maritime Association, 

166 State Street, Boston. 



Exhibit 73B. 

[Boston Maritime Association.] 

Boston, Mass., January 4, 1915. 
Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your telegram and letter of the 2d instant duly re- 
ceived. The following is the present disposition of steamers named 
in our list of December 9: George Ilawley, left Falmouth Saturday 
for Copenhagen after detention of over a month ; Edison Light, was 
at Shields, England, 31st, being bound from New York to Gothen- 
berg with cotton; Z. V. Stoddard, left New York 3d for North Sea 
port with cotton ; George E. Warren, at Portland, goes to New York 
to load for Rotterdam; Edward Pierce, at Gothenberg or Copen- 
hagen, with general cargoes from New York. 

These steamers will probably go abroad again on their return. 
The Peter II. Crowell and Lewis K. Thurlow are under charter for 
Pacific trade, via Panama Canal, and charterers have option of 
about nine months more charter. The owners of last three steamers 
named have already contracted for a new 7,000-ton boat to be de- 
livered in 10 months. The Maiden, Melrose, Newton, and Everett, 
owned by the New England Coal & Coke Co., are used by them in 
supplying their coal trade. They have been open for charter from 
northern port to Europe, but so far owners have been unable to ob- 
tain conditions that would warrant" them sending tl^em to North Sea 
forts. The Pacific and Atlantic are still on the Pacific route, and 
understand are in market for sale. The Amalco has been recently 
tanked and now engaged in oil trade. The Middlesex, Suffolk, 
Hampden, Transportation, and Coastwise are still running in the 
coal trade, but open for charter when conditions warrant. The Lis- 
man, Penobscot, Seaconnet, and M. E. Harper are running coal 
under charters running for short periods. 

None of the owners would consider sending their vessels to Gulf 
to load with nearly equivalent rates auoted from New York. The 
American iron ship Vincent was, I understand, sold to cotton people 
Saturday. 
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The insurance on all of the above steamers is largely placed m 
British and German companies, and for ports between Eastport and 
Rio, to go abroad, requires arrangements made to cover extra risk, 
and in nearly every case inquired into large amounts have been can- 
celed, calling f orplacing of risks canceled in new companies and ex- 
tra premiums. To obtain new insurance to cover steamer has been 
almost impossible, while extra premium and war risk becomes almost 
prohibitive. This in one steamer now in Europe amounted to 
$25,000, and she went to a neutral port in North Sea. On seven of 
the steamers quoted in our list the extra premium and war risk on 
hull alone amounts to about $40,000 per ship if bound to a German 
port. One of our largest shipping concerns have had their repre- 
sentative in England tor a month with orders to buy a steamer. He 
can find none ready and could contract for none earlier than 191* 
delivery, 

I am sending the following telegram to-day to the Texas-Okla- 
homa Cotton Co., Fort Worth, Tex. : 

"No Boston steamers offering Texas loading. Would you pur- 
chase new American steamer now due here, about 15,000-bale ca- 
pacity, $600,000? " 

Yours, very trulyi R. R. Freeman, 

Corresponding Secretary. 



Exhibit 7SC. 

[Furnlehed *>j Boston Maritime Association, 156 State Street] 

Boston, Mass., December 0, 191±> 
List of tonnage opened for foreign trade owned in Boston. 



Steamers. 




Deed- 
weiAt 
capacity 
of too*. 



Maiden 

Melrose 

Newton 

Everett 

F.J. Ltsman 

M.E.Harper 

BeacoTLset 

Penobscot 

Edward Pierce.... 
Peter H.Crowell.. 
Lewis K. Thurlow 

Amalco 

Middlesex. 



7,800 
7,300 
7,300 
7,300 
3,700 
3,700 
3,700 
3,700 
6,800 
4,900 
5,100 
5,000 
7,500 



Suffolk 

Hampden 

Transportation 

Coastwise 

Norfolk 

Edison Light • 

George Hawley >.. 
L. V.Stoddard i.. 
George E. Warren. 

Pacific* 

Atlantic* , 

Total , 



7,501 
7,501 
C,00t 
6,600 
5,500 
4,006 
4,006 
4,006 
4,000 
8,506 
8,506 



140,466 



i Now chartered far Europe. 



* Enfaged in Atlantic- Paciflo trade. 
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Exhibit 73 D. 

[Boston Maritime Association.] ' 

Boston, Mass., January 6, 1915. 
Hon. William C. Kedfield, 

Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear^ir: The Texas-Oklahoma Cotton Co., by wire, advise that 
they could not consider a steamer of size named them, requiring 
smaller tonnage, insurance available being limited. 

Since writing you yesterday one of the large steamers named in my 
memoranda has been closed for Europe from New York, and othen 
are considering charter there. 

Yours, truly, R. R. Freeman, 

Corresponding Secretary. 



Exhibit 74. 

[Ramsey k Co. (Ltd.), Seneca Falls Pomp ft Fire Engine Works.] 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., January 8, 191&- 
The Department of Commerce and Labor ? 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, D. 0. 
Gentlemen : It seems to us a shame that while a great many pub- 
lic-spirited concerns are doing their utmost to put our country ahead 
of the individual and to do all they can to help our country to get in 
strong commercially during this juncture, that some of the steamship 
companies should be taking exactly the opposite course and exacting 
the utmost that they can get in the way of rates, regardless of the 
effect that it has upon the future of the country. A comparison of 
freight rates prevailing before the war and those which are being 
asked at present shows many instances where the present rate is over 
twice what was previously asked, and the vessels leaving with all 
they can possibly carry. If we or any other manufacturer get in 
touch with a merchant, we will say, in Italy, who has been buying 
German goods, and he is now half inclined to buy the same goods 
from the United States, how ^reat an obstacle steamship companies 
throw in the way of our inducing them to make the change, by their 
exorbitant rates. Can't the steamship companies be made to look at 
this matter in a broader way and do tneir part to help the country to 
win new customers and new markets instead of striving to exact the 
utmost toll simply because they have got for the moment the strangle 
hold? 

Yours, very truly, 

Rtjmset & Co. (I/n>.), 
Per Hamilton Gainnt. 
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Exhibit 75. 

[Extract from telegram to Secretary of the Treasury from B. N. Baker, Baltimore, M&, 

Dec. 24, 1914.] 

Have a cable from London this morning offering 4 new steamers, 
immediate delivery, one 12,000, two 11,000, and one 8,000 tons, dead- 
weight capacity, basis of $40 a ton and 4 guaranteed delivery within 
six months at same basis. All English or French built or building 
now, so there would be no difficulty in securing any amount of ton- 
nage. 



Exhibit 75A. 

[Copy of eable receired from B. N. Baker, Baltimore, Md., Dec 22, 1914.] 

CLT. 

Tarheel, London: 

Can you offer sale several new steamers near delivery 10 to 12 
thousand tons D. W. about 10 knots immediate cash Panama no 
chance, 

* Bernadine. 



Exhibit 75B. 

[Copy of cable sent Dec 23, 1914.] 

CLT. 

Bernadine, Baltimore: 

Can offer if unsold steamer completing stnazaire 12,000 tons eleven 
knots Lloyds class 100 Al sister ship ready 6/8 months 90,000 each 
Andreas built Doxford 10,300 tons ten knots Returning maiden 
voyage New York Could deliver February 85.000 Would five 8,000 
ton ten knots single deck building interest Alight get them 75,000 
each First about ready All delivered six months Feild 

Bernard N. Baker 

Baltimore , Md. 7 U. S. A. 
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Exhibit 75C. 

London, December £3, 19H. 
B. N. Baker, Esq., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Bernard: I confirm cable sent to-night, offering you the 
three boats, particulars of which I mailed you yesterday. 

As stated in my letter yesterday, all available tonnage is in great 
demand here at present, and up to this eveniiig I have been unable to 
get anything else to offer. At the same time I shall continue my 
search. 

I included in my cable an inquiry as to whether five 8,000-ton, 10- 
knot boats would interest you. 

I know of five boats of these dimensions, which are being built for 
one company. 

The first one is just completing, and they say all five of them will 
be completed within six months. 

The builders inform me that they think they could get the owners 
to sell them for £75,000 each, and it occurred to me that possibly five 
sister boats, though they were 2,000 tons below the capacity you want, 
might be attractive to you, and I await your reply before further con- 
sidering them. 

Unfortunately, I learn that the steamer Andreas has already left 
New York, returning from her maiden voyage. She belongs to a 
Greek, who is simply willing to sell her for cash at something more 
than he paid for her. She, of course, is a new steamer, completed in 
November. 

I was very much in hopes you could see her while she was in New 
York, but the owner has just informed me that she has left New 
York. She could be delivered on this side, however, in February, 
or possibly sooner, if she has finished discharging. 

It you must have 10,000 tonners, she strikes me as being a suitable 
boat. She was built by Doxford & Sons, of Sunderland. 

The two steamers which I offer you built at St. Nazaire ought to 
be attractive to you. They are not dear at £90,000. 

The first one is about ready for delivery, and has been named Ohio. 

Her sister ship, they say, will be ready in about six or eight months. 

There were three contracted for before the war. The contractor 
has failed, and the builder is offering them at a slight profit over the 
contract price. 

The builders, Chantiers & Atteliers, are reputable people. 

I hope in your letter you will give me some definite information 
as to wnat the ships are wanted for. 

If they wanted to run from New York to Frisco, I think the Gov- 
ernment here could easily be induced to allow them to go under the 
American flag. While if they are intended for regular tramp busi- 
ness, and possibly to carry cargo to belligerent countries, they might 
possibly place some difficulties in the way of the builders exporting 
them to a neutral country. At the same time I believe this difficulty 
might be overcome. 

The possibility of this difficulty, of course, would not arise with 
either tne French or the Greek boats. 

I believe I can offer you any available boats to be had, and sin- 
cerely hope we may be able to do some business. 
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Of course, when it comes to final business, all of these prices might 
be subject to counter offers. 

Owing to the condition of the market, however, owners will not 
■lake firm offers until they are satisfied it means business. 
Yours, sincerely, 

Thomas L. Fem>. 



Exhibit 76. 
ttbambbs for sale by merchant marine agency, 1128 old south 

BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS., J. V. m'CARTHY, MANAGER. 

[We can not make the prices or offers of the steamers as firm offers ; tbey are subject only 
to being still available on receipt of jour reply. We will not be responsible for errors 
in description.] 

No. 1. — 8,880 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 26J feet 
draft. Built 1912 of steel, 100 Al Lloyd's; dimensions, 412 by 52 by 
80J feet; molded, cubic capacity, 585,000 cubic feet; 11 J knots on a 
moderate consumption ; triple engines, cylinders 28 inches, 46£ inches, 
78 inches, by 54-inch stroke; 3 boilers, 200 pounds working pressure; 
water ballast in cellular bottom, peaks, and deep tank; 6 hatches; 11 
winches; steam steering gear; 'tween decks, 9 feet high; bronze pro- 
peller; electric light; two decks laid, with complete shelter aeck 
above same. Accommodations for a few first-class passengers. 
Bilge keels 170 feet amidships; Crompton's ash hoist; ventilators to 
each hold. Gross register, 4,863; net register, 3,109. Price, 
$420,000. 

No. 2. — 7,800 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 23J feet 
draft. Built 1913 of steel, 100 Al Lloyd's; dimensions, 390 by 50.6 
by 30.4 feet; molded, large cubic capacity; 10£ knots on 31 tons* 
consumption ; triple engines, cylinders 26 inches, 43 inches, 71 inches, . 
by 48-inch stroke; 3 boilers, 180 pounds' working pressure; water 
ballast in cellular bottom and peaks; 6 hatches; 10 winches; steam 
steering gear; 'tween decks, 8f feet high; powerful derricks; very 
complete specifications; 4 ventilators to each hold; telescopic top- 
masts, and special ventilators for perishable cargoes; two decks laid, 
with poop, bridge, and forecastle. Accommodations for a few first- 
class passengers. Gross register, 4,814; net register, 3,021. Price, 
$390,000. 

No. 3. — 7,300 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 23 feet 
draft. Built 1913 of steel, British corporation; dimensions 376 by 
52 by 28 feet; molded, large cubic capacity; 10£ knots on 26 tons' 
consumption ; triple engines, cylinders 25 inches, 41 inches, 68 inches, 
by 48-inch stroke; 3 boilers, 180 pounds' 'working pressure; water 
ballast in cellular bottom, peaks, and deep tank; 6 hatches; 10 
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winches; steam steering gear; shafting in excess of Lloyd's; excep- 
tionally full specifications; 'tween decks, 8 feet high; powerful der- 
ricks ; bronze propeller, electric lights, clear holds, deep bulb angle 
frames; two decks laid, with poop, bridge, and topgallant forecastle. 
Gross register, 4,411 ; net register, 2,834. Price, #50,000. 

Above Doats are under British registry. 

No. 4 (withdrawn). — 8,200 tons dead- weight, including bunkers, on 
24.6 feet draft. Built, 1914, of steel; 100 Al Lloyd's; dimensions, 
400 by 52 by 30 feet; molded; cubic capacity, 440,839 cubic feet; 10± 
knots on a moderate consumption; triple engines; cylinders, 26 
inches, 42 inches, 70 inches by 48-inch stroke ; 3 boilers, 180 pounds 
working pressure; water ballast; 1,222 t; 5 hatches; 10 winches; 2 
decks ; steam heating amidship ; ice room ; steam ash hoist ; winch con- 
denser. Gross register, 4,985 ; net register ? 3,144. Price, $342,500. 

No. 5. — 8,700 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 26.8 feet 
draft. Built, 1912. of steel j 100 Al Lloyd r s; dimensions, 423.6 by 
52 by 30.6 feet; molded; cubic capacity, 535,090 cubic feetj 12J knots 
on a moderate consumption; triple engines; cylinders, 28 inches, 46£ 
inches, 78 inches by 54-inch stroke; 3 boilers, 200 pounds working 

Eressure; water ballast in cellular bottom, peaks, and deep tank; 6 
atches; 10 winches; steam steering gear; tween decks, 10.1 feet 
high; bronze propeller; electric light; three decks laid; shelter deck. 
Telescopic topmast. Net register, 3,095. Price, $850,000. 

No. 6 (two steamers, duplicates). — 9,000 tons dead-weight, includ- 
ing bunkers, on 24.11 feet draft Built, 1912, of steel; 100 Al 
Lloyd's; dimensions, 420.2 by 54 by 28.5 feet; molded; 531,630 cubic 
feet capacity; grain; 10£ knots on a moderate consumption; triple 
engines; cylinders, 26 inches, 43 inches, 70 inches by 48-inch stroke; 
2 double-end boilers, 180 pounds working pressure; water ballast 
2,397 t. in cellular bottom, peaks^ and deep tank; 5 hatches; 10 steam 
winches; 'tween decks, 8 ieet beam; bronze propeller; wireless; 1 
derrick for 3 t.; 10 derricks; 7-inch gun-metal liner on shaft; nau- 
tical draft-plate keel; 3 decks laid; shelter deck 8 feet high; steam 
steering gear. Two staterooms for 4 or 6 passengers. Net register, 
3,173. Price. $375,000. 

No. 7. — 11,780 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 28.3 feet 
draft. Built, 1913, of steel ; 100 Al Lloyd's; dimensions, 470.4 by 58 
by 34.10 feet ; molded ; cubic capacity, 645,000 cubic- feet bales ; 12 
knots on a moderate consumption; triple engines, amidship; cylin- 
ders, 26£ inches, 45 inches, 75 inches by 48-inch stroke ; 2 boilers, D. E. 
tubular, 200 pounds working pressure; water ballast in cellular bot- 
tom 2,939 t, also in peaks and tanks; 6 hatches; 12 steam winches; 
steam steering gear; two decks laid; coefficient '75 nautical draft; 
side lights on poop, bridge, forecastle, and 'tweens; 14 derricks, those 
on mam deck for 10 t, on bridge for 7 t.; electric light; wireless. 
Net register, 4,625 t. Price, $625,000. 

Above steamers are under British registry. 

No. 8. — 10,570 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 26.9 feet 
draft. Built, 1903, of steel; 100 Al Lloyd's special survey No. 2, 
1911; dimensions, 455.8 by 55.2 by 33.10 feet; molded, cubic capacity, 
605,045 feet; 10£ knots on 38/40 tons consumption; triple engines 
amidship ; cylinders, 27 inches, 46 inches, 76 inches by 51-inch stroke ; 
three boilers, S. E. tubular, 200 pounds working pressure, water bal- 
last, 3,896 t. in cellular bottom; peaks and deep tank; 6 hatches; 11 
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eteam winches; and 16 derricks; steam steering gear; electric light 
and wireless ; two decks laid. Net register, 4.286. Price, $450,000. 

No. 9. — 8,200 tons dead- weight, including bunkers; 25.4£ feet draft. 
Built, 1913, of steel ; dimensions, 380 by 53 by 28.6 feet; molded, cubic 
capacity 490,927 grain, 453,791 cubic feet bale ; 10£ knots on 30 tons 
consumption; triple engines amidship; cylinders, 26 inches, 42 inches, 
70 inches by 48-inch stroke; two S. E. and one auxiliary S. E. boilers, 
180 pounds working pressure; water ballast; 1,297 t. in C. D. B. and 
peaks; 6 hatches; 10 steam winches; and steam, steering gear; two 
(leeks laid, one of which is steel; shelter deck, part steel and part 
iron; plate keel; electric light; two main boilers; forced draft; side 
lights in poop; built propeller, with manganese-bronze blades; spare 
blades; 25 t. evaporator. Net register, 2,778. Price, $380,000. 

No. 10.-8,000 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 24.6 feet 
draft. Now building; will be ready for delivery in February or 
March, 1915; of steel; dimensions, 401 by 52.1 by 30 feet; molded; 
triple engines; cylinders, 27 inches, 44 inches, 75 inches by 48-inch 
stroke; surface condenser; 10 to 11 knots. Price, $370,000. 

No. 11 (withdrawn). — 8,575 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, 
on 24.10 feet draft. Built, 1914, of steel; 100 Al Lloyd's; dimen- 
sions, 385.6 by 53.6 by 36 feet to shelter; cubic capacity, 503,520 
cubic feet; 9£ knots, loaded, on 25 tons consumption; triple engines 
amidship; cylinders, 25 inches, 42 inches, 68 inches by 48-inch stroke; 
three boilers, S. E. tubular, 180 pounds working pressure; 5 hatches; 
10 steam winches; steam steering gear; steam windlass; two decks 
laid, one of steel, one of iron; shelter deck. Net register, 2,895. 
Price, $320,000. 

No. 12. — 10,320 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 26 feet 
draft. Built, 1914. of steel; class, British corporation; dimensions, 
425 by 55.5 by 30 teet; molded; two decks laid; shelter deck; cubic 
capacity, 597,710 cubic feet; 10£ knots laden, about 40 tons consump- 
tion; triple engines amidship; cylinders, 28 inches, 45. inches, 75 
inches by 51-inch stroke; three tubular boilers, 180 pounds working 
pressure; 10 steam winches; 10 derricks; also 2 small ones on poop; 
coefficient, '79. Most up-to-date steamer, with desking, telegraph, 
shifting boards, cargo battens, telescopic topmast, with crosstrees at 
top and tables at bottom. All holds inside coated with bitumastic 
enameled composite, etc. Net register, 3,500. Price, $400,000. 

Above steamers are under British registry. 

No. 13. — 8,800 tons dead- weight, including bunkers, on 24.6 feet 
draft. Built 1913 of steel, class B. S., British corporation; dimen- 
sions, 402 by 54 by 27.6 feet; molded, cubic capacity, 540,442 cubic 
feet; 10 knots on 28 tons consumption; triple engines; cylinders, 26 
inches, 42 inches, 70 inches by 48-inch stroke; surface condenser, 3 
boilers, S. E. tubular, 180 pounds working pressure, water ballast, 
C. D. B., F. and A., P. T. ; 7 steam winches, 1 deck, and shelter laid. 
Net register, 2,930. Price $325,000. 

No. 14. — 8,036 tons dead- weight, including bunkers, on 24.5 feet 
draft. Built 1914 of steel, 100 Al Lloyds'; dimensions, 385 by 52 by 
29.6 feet; molded cubic capacity 432,979 cubic feet; 10 knots on 28 
tons consumption ; triple engines, amidship ; cylinders, 25 inches, 40 
inches, 68 inches bv 48-inch stroke; surface condenser, 3 boilers, S. E. 
tubular, 180 pounds working pressure; water ballast, 1,183 t. in C. D. 
B., F. and A, P. T.; 5 hatches, 10 steam winches, steam windlass, 
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steam-steering gear; 1 deck laid, steel, 'tween deck, 7.6 feet; 12 der- 
ricks, 4 derrick posts; wood-grain divisions, coefficient, '783; steam 
heating, bilge keels; four 18-inch vents each hold; ice room; steam- 
ash hoist; Morrison 25 t. evaporator; F. water condenser, 1,500 
gallons, etc. Net register, 2,955. Price, $315,000. 

No. 15.-8,150 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 24.3 feet 
draft. Built 1913 of steel, highest British corporation; dimensions, 
385 by 52.1 by 29.6 feet; molded, cubic capacity, 430,208 cubic feet 
grain, or 409,047 cubic feet bales; 9.5 to 10 knots on 27 tons ordinary 
consumption; triple engines, amidship; cylinders, 25 inches, 40 
inches, 68 inches by 48-inch stroke ; surface condenser, 3 S. E. tubu- 
lar boilers, 180 pounds working pressure; water ballast, 1,430 t., 
C. D. B and peaKs; 6 hatches; 10 steam winches; steam windlass; 
steam-steering gear; 1 deck laid, steel; 1 spare room for passenger 
accommodation; 12 derricks and tables; 4 derrick posts; grain divi- 
bions; spare propeller; shafts; evaporator and heater; also winch 
condenser. Net register, 2,954. Price, $340,000. 

Above steamers are under British registry. 

No. 16. — Steamship built of steel, to carry passengers and cargo ; 
twin screw; built, 1894; engines, triple; indicated horsepower, 2,500; 
length, 383.4 feet; breadth, 46 feet; depth, 27.2 feet; registered gross 
tonnage, 4,761; electric light; sub. sig.; 12 knots; arranged to carry 
16 first and second class passengers, 1,000 steerage. Price, $375,000. 

No. 17. — Passenger ana cargo steamer arranged to carry 137 first 
and second class, 1,260 steerage; built of steel, 1894; twin screw; en- 
gines, triple; indicated horsepower, 2,500; length, 383.4 feet; bteadth, 
46 feet; depth, 27.2 feet; registered gross tonnage, 5,640; electric 
light; sub. sig.; 12 knots. Price, $625,000. 

Plo. 18. — Passenger and cargo steamer arranged to carry 120 first 
and second class, 1,344 steerage; built of steel, 1899; twin screw; en- 
gines, triple; speed, 13 knots; indicated horsepower, 3,200; length, 
428.9 feet; breadth, 54.3 feet; depth, 39.4 feet, registered gross ton- 
nage, 7;414; electric light; sub. sig. Price, $625,000. 

No. 19. — Passenger and cargo steamer arranged to carry 35 first 
and second class, 206 third class, 2,144 steerage; built of steel, 1899; 
twin screw; engines, quadruple; 12i knots; indicated horsepower, 
5,500; length, 501 f eet ; breadtn, 58.1 feet; depth, 36.7 feet; registered 

gross tonnage, 10,058; electric light; wireless telegraphy; sub. sig. 
rice, $1,125,000. 

No. 20. — Passenger and cargo steamer arranged to carry 210 first 
class, 224 second class, 1,343 steerage; built of steel, 1896; twin 
screw; engines, quadruple; speed, 16 knots; indicated horsepower, 
7,000; length, 523 feet; breadth, 60.1 feet; depth, 34.8 feet; registered 
gross tonnage, 10,695; electric light; Stone Lloyd bulkhead doors; 
sub. sig. Price, $1,250,000. 

No. 21. — Passenger and cargo steamer arranged to carry 110 first 
class, 175 second class, 252 third olass, 1,660 steerage ; built of steel, 
1896; twin screw; engines, quadruple; speed 16 knots; indicated 
horsepower, 7,000; length, 526.4 feet; breadth, 60 feet; depth, 34.6 
feet; registered gross tonnage, 10,915; electric light; Stone Lloyd 
bulkhead doors; sub. sig; wireless telegraphy. Price, $1,250,000. 

No. 22. — Passenger ana cargo steamer arranged to carry 133 first 
and second class^ 1,450 steerage ; built of steel, 1901 ; twin screw ; en- 
gines, quadruple; speed, 13 knots; indicated horsepower, 3,400; 
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length, 429.3 feet; breadth, 54.3 feet; depth, 39.6 feet; registered 
fross tonnage, 7,524; electric light; sub. sig. Price, $812,500. 
Above steamers are under German registry. 



Exhibit 77. 

[Panama Railroad Co., Panama Railroad, Panama Railroad Steamship Line.] 

New York, January 15, 1916. 

Sir : I confirm the following statement made to yon this morning 
»©garding our contract with the Earn Line: 

The Earn Line Steamship Co. is an American corporation located 
in Philadelphia, and operates time-chartered tramp steamers in the 
West Indian trade. 

It is under contract with us to furnish tonnage to transport from 
Hampton Roads to the Canal Zone all the coal we require tor the op- 
erations of our company and the Panama Canal, and is similarly 
under contract with the Maryland Steel Co. to carry all its ore from 
Cuban ports to Sparrows Point. It is because of these contracts, 
giving its steamers full cargoes both ways, that the Earn Line is able 
to carry our coal and the Maryland Steel Co.'s ore at lower rates 
than its competitors. 

In the early part of September we had a large stock of coal on 
hand, and, as the requirements of steamers passing through the canal 
had become considerably lessened, we notified the Earn Line that at 
least for a month or two we would not require more than 20,000 tons 
per month. There was no outward West Indian business to which 
these steamers could then be assigned, and the Earn Line, figuring 
they could profitably employ some of their steamers in the European 
freight trade, and that there would be no question of their returning 
to this country the latter part of October, chartered four of them for 
European business. 

These steamers arrived out with their cargoes, were delayed in dis- 
charging because of lack of berthing facilities, labor, etc., were then 
taken over ; first, by the English, and then by the French Govern- 
ments for the carriage of stores, ammunition, etc., and are still on the 
other side with no immediate prospect of their return to this country 
until these two Governments release them. 

In the meantime the demands for coal considerably increased and 
we call upon the Earn Line to furnish the tonnage required. Our 
stock has oeen reduced from 90,000 to 40,000 tons, and both the Earn 
Line and our company are scouring the charter market in the effort to 
secure sufficient tonnage to carry to the Isthmus the amount of coal it 
is imperative we should keep there. The usual charter rates for ves- 
sels of this kind range from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 9d. per dead-weight ton. 
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The agents of the Earn Line have inf onfted me that in some instances 
they have, by instructions of their principals, offered owners, all of 
whom are located in Europe, as high as lis. per ton, and are at the 
present time making offers on all steamers that are open for business 
even at such high rates that the officials of the Earn Line know it will 
mean a severe loss to them if the vessels are secured, and might, if 
conditions do not improve, result in their retirement from business. 
We have the right under our contract to go out in the market and 
charter any steamers we can secure in the event that the Earn Line 
does not furnish the tonnage we call for. We have this in view, but 
we know we can not make any better progress in this direction than 
the agents of the Earn Line and that our interference might simply 
result in increasing the present high rates by unnecessarily adding to 
the number of concerns that are seeking tonnage. 
Yours, respectfully, 

(Signed) T. H. Rossbottom, 

Assistant to Vice President. 
The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington^ D. 0. 



Exhibit 78. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, Jan. 2, 1015.] 

ABNORMAL FREIGHT RATES FOLLOW TONNAGE SCARCITY — CHAOTIC CON- 
DITIONS PREVAILED AFTER DECLARATION OF EUROPEAN WAR — FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF THE YEAR WITHOUT 8TARTLING FEATURES — RATES MAIN- 
TAINED EA8Y LEVEL — LOS8 OF GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE, COMBINED 
WITH EXPANSION IN FREIGHT MOVEMENT, BRINGS RECORD-BREAKING 
FREIGHT RATES. 

Conditions in the steamship freight trade were at the two extremes 
during the year just ended. The year opened with freight business, 
both import and export, affected to a material degree by the internal 
depression in this country. During the first six months freight rates 
were* easy and fluctuated within a narrow margin. The advent of 
the European war in August brought chaotic conditions, but out 
of the maelstrom there developed a period of high freight rates 
seldom, if ever, approximated in the annals of the shipping world. 

During the early part of the year trade, both foreign and domestic, 
felt the heavy hand of depression. The pendency of the request for a 
5 per cent advance in railroad freight rates, the assimilation of the 
new tariff, and the reorganization of the banking system of • the 
country combined to lessen the volume of trade, TTie steamship 
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lines faced a dull year. Aside from the movement of old-crop grain, 
which furnished good freight, the lines lacked the stimulating effect 
of an active movement in general cargo. Exports of manufactured 
articles and imports of supplies from Europe, the Orient, and South 
America dropped to a low level under the repressive conditions 
that obtained. 

In March there was quite a flurry in freight rates, but the upward 
movement was only spasmodic. Kates soon dropped back to the 
level effective at the beginning of the year. How berth rates acted 
in the first five months of the jear is shown in the following com- 
pilation of berth rates to the principal ports of Europe. The figures 
show the berth rates quoted by the lines on the 1st of each month 
from January to August 

LIVERPOOL. 





Jan.1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar.l. 


Apr. 1. 


Mayl. 


June 1. 


July 1. 


Aug. 1. 


Grain 


2d. 
20s.0d. 

28 c. 
4s.6d. 

14 c, 
17 8. 6 d. 


2d. 

20s. Od. 

25 c. 

4 8. 6 d. 

12 c. 

17 8. 6 d. 


Ud. 
20s.0d. 

25 c 
4s.6d. 

12 c. 
17 8. 6 d. 


lld. 
9)8. Od. 

20 c. 
4s.od. 

lie. 
17 s. 6 d. 


lid. 
20s.0d. 

20 c. 
4s. 0(L 

10 c 
17s.6d. 


lid. 
20 s. d. 

20 c 
4s. Od. 

10 c 
17 8. 6 d. 


21 d. 

20 s. d. 

20c 

4 s. d. 

12 c 

\7 8. 6 d. 


21 d. 

20s.0d. 

20c 

4S. Od. 

12 c 

17s.6<L 


Provisions 

Cotton, compressed. . 

Cottonseed olL 

Seek flour 

Measurement goods . . 



LONDON. 



Grata 

Provisions 

Cottonseed oil. 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods. 



21 d. 

22s. 6d. 

6 8. d. 

15 c 

17 s. 6 d. 



2d. 

22 s. 6 d. 

5 s. d. 

13 c 

17 s. 6 d. 



2d. 

22s. 6d. 

5 s. d. 

13 c. 

17 s. 6 d. 



l l d - 
22 s. 6 d. 

5 8. d. 

12 c 

17 8. 6 d. 



lld. 

22 s. 6 d. 

4 s. 6 d. 

lie 

17s. 6d. 



1J d. 

22 s. 6 d. 

4 8. 6 d. 

lie 

17 8. 6 d. 



lld. 
22s. od. 
4 s. 6 d. 

13 c. 
17 s. 6 d. 



2)d. 

22 s. 6 d, 

4 s. 6 d. 

13 c 

17s. Gd. 



GLASGOW. 



Grain 

Provision* 

Cottonseed oil 

Sock flour 

Measurement goods. 



I 2d. 

t 22 s. 6 d. 
i 22 s. 6 d. 
I 17 c. 
1 17 s. 6 d. 



2d. 

22 s. 6 d. 

22 s. 6 d. 

15 c. 

17 s. 6 d. 



2d. 

22 s. 6 d. 

22s.6d. 

15 c 

17 s. 6 d. 



lfd. 
22 s. 6 d. 
22 S. 8 d. 

15 c. 
17 s. 6 d. 



lld. 
22 s. 6 d. 
22 s. 6 d. 

13 c 
17 s. 6 d. 



(') 

22 s. ft d. 

22 s. 6 d. 

13 c. 

17 s. 6 d. 



2d. 
22 s. d. 
22 s. « d. 

14 c 
17 s. 6 d. 



2d. 

22s. 6d. 

22s.6<L 

14 c 

17 s. 6 d. 



HULL. 



Grain 

Provisions 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods. 



2.1 d. 
20 s.0 d. 
22 s. 6 d. 

18 c 
15s.0d. 



21 d. 
20s.0d. 
22s.6d. 

17 c 
15 8.0 d. 



2d. 

20 s. d. 

22s.6(L 

17 c 

15 s.0 d. 



2d. 
20s.0d. 
22s.6d. 

17 c. 
15s.0d. 



lld. 
20 s.0 d. 
22 s. 6 d. 

15 c 
15 s.0 d. 



2d. 

20 s.0 d. 

22 s.6 d. 

15 c 

15 s.0 d. 



2d. 

20s.0d. 

22s.6d. 

17C 

15 8.0 d. 



20 8.0CL 

22s.6d. 

17C 

15 S.0 d. 



HAMBURG. 



Grain (pfennig).... 

Provisions 

Cotton, compressed 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods 



321 
32 c 
40 c. 
32 c. 
15 c 
12 c 



321 
32 c 
35 c. 
32 c 
13 c 
12o. 



32^ 
32 c 
35C 
32 c 
12 c 
12 c 



30 
32 c 
35C 
32 c 
12 c 
12 c 



324 
32 c 
35c 
32 c 
12 c 
12 c 



35 
32 c 
25 c. 
32 c 
12 c. 
12 c 



32 c 
25C 
32 c 
12 c 
12 c 



<•) 



»N< 



s Quotations withdrawn. 
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Jtn. 1. 



Feb.1. 



Mar. 1. 



Apr. 1. 



Mayl. 



Junel. 



Julyl. 



Aug. I. 



Grain (pfennig) 

Provisions 

Cotton, compressed. . 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods. . 



S3* 
25o. 
22o. 
25o. 
16 c 
12 c. 



32* 
26o. 
22o. 
25 c 
15o. 
12 c 



32* 
25 c 
22 c 
25 c 
15 c 
12c 



80 
25 c 
20 c 
25 c 
12 c 
12c 



80 
26 c 
20 c 
25 c. 
lie 
12 c 



32* 
25 c 
20 c 
35 c 
11 C 
12c 



26 c 
20 c 
25 c 
12 c 
12 c 



ROTTERDAM. 



Oram 


Uo. 
28c 
35c 
28 c 
13 0. 
10 C 


3S: 

25c 
380. 
13 c 
10 C 


25 c 
38c 
13 c 
10 c 


8*0. 
28 c 
25c 
38c 
13 c 
10 c 


8*c 
28 c. 
25c 
38c 
10 c 
10 C 


3ic 
28 c 
25c 
28c 
10 0. 
10 C 


3*c. 
38 c. 
35c 
38 c 
10 C 
10 C 


dd. 


Provisions 

Cotton, compressed. . 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods. . 


28c 
36c 
28c 
11 c 
10 c 



COPENHAGEN. 



Grain 

Provisions %... 

Cotton, compressed 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods 



Is.lOJd- 
31 s. 3 d. 

40 c. 
31 s. 3 d. 

18 c 
21 8.3d. 



1 s. 10) d. 
31 s. 3d. 

40 c. 
31 8. 3 d. 

17c 
21 8.3d. 



ls.lOJd. 
31 s. 3 d. 

40 c 
31 8. 3 d. 

17 c 
31s.3d. 



3 s. 
318.3d. 

40 c. 
31 8. 3 d. 

17 c. 
31s.3d. 



1 s. 10) d. 
31 s. 3 d. 

40 c 
31 s. 3 d. 

17 c 
318.3 d. 



ls.lMd. 
31 s. 3 d. 

40 c 
31 s. 3 d. 

17 c 
218.3d. 



2 s. 
31 s. 3 d. 

40 c 
31 s. 3d. 

10 c. 
318.3d. 



2 8. 1} d. 
31 s. £d. 

40 c 
31 s. 3 d. 

20C 
218.3d. 



MARSEILLE. 



Grata 

Provisions 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack (lour 

Measurement goods. 



3 s. d. 

30 s. Od. 

30 s. Od. 

20 c. 

20s.0d. 



3s. 9 d. 

30s.0d. 

30S. Od. 

20 c. 

30 8. d. 



2 s. 7* d. 
30 s. d, 
30s. Od. 
20 c 
30s.0d. 



2 s. 6 d. 
30s. Od. 
30s. Od. 
18 c. 
SOs.Od. 



2 s. 1* d. 
TO s. d. 
358.0d. 
18 c. 
20 s. d. 



2s. 6 d. 

30 s. d. 

35s.0d. 

18 c 

SOs.Od. 



3 s. 10* d. 
30s.0d. 
35 s. d. 
18 c. 
30s.0d. 



■.I* 



25s. Od. 

18 c 

30s.0d. 



HAVRE. 



Grain 


2 s. 9 d. 
30c 
30 c. 
35c 
22* c. 
$5 


2 s. 6 d. 
30c 
25 c. 
35 c. 
33*0. 
$5 


2 8. 6 d. 
30 c 
35c 
35 c 
22*0. 
$5 


2s.l*d. 

30 c 

35c 

35 c 

33*0. 

$5 


3s. lid. 
30c 
35c 
35 c 
18 c. 
$5 


2s. lid. 
30c 
21c 
35 c 
18 c 
85 


2s.l*d. 
30 c. 
21c 
35 0. 
18C 
$5 


2s. od. 


Provisions 


30c 


Cotton, compressed. . 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 


21c 
35c 
18 c 


Measurement goods. . 


86 



GENOA. 



Grain 

Provisions 

Cotton, compressed . . 

Cottonseed oil 

Sack flour 

Measurement goods. . 



3 s. Od. 
30 s. Od. 

40 c. 

25 c. 
17 s. ttd. 
25s.0d. 



2 s. 6 d. 
30 8. d. 

30 c. 

25 c. 
17 s. 6 d. 
25 s. d. 



2s. Od. 
30s. Od. 

30 c. 

25 c. 
17s.6d. 
25 8. d. 



1 s. 6 d. 
30s. Od. 

25 c. 

35 c. 
17s.6d. 
25s. Od. 



2s.0d. 
30 s. d. 

25 c. 

35 o. 
17s.6d. 
36s.0d. 



I8.9d. 

SOs.Od. 

22* c. 

25 c. 

17 s. 6 d. 

28 8. d. 



2s. 3d. 

30s. Od. 

22*c. 

35 c. 

17 s. 6 d. 

25s. Od. 



2s. 9d. 

30 s. d. 

22Ac. 

25c 

17 s. 6 d. 

35s.0d. 



1 Quotations withdrawn. 
CHAOTIC CONDITIONS WITH ADVENT OP WAR, 

The disorganization of steamship services, the enforced with- 
drawal of the German and American merchant marines, and the 
cost of war risk on hulls chargeable to freight combined to send up 
freight rates to Europe by the regular lines. Advances ranging from 
100 to 400 per cent were made in the period from September to the 
end of the year, with rates firm and still advancing when 1914 closed. 
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During the month of August absolute disorder replaced the per- 
fect running and intricate machinery of the steamship trade. Th* 
big lines withdrew all berth-rate quotations and would not make 
rates on any other than actual freight offers. Kates changed from 
day to day; in fact,' rates on same conditions differed each hour of 
the day, but throughout the movement was upward, and when after 
a month of chaos the steamship lines recast their services to fit in 
with war conditions, thus enabling the quotations of berth rates, it 
was noticed that the freight rates were fully double those quoted 
immediately before the advent of the war. 

The English lines suffered from many causes. Early in August 
their best ships were requisitioned by the British Admiralty. The 
movement of troops from Dover and other channel ports to France 
forced the British Government to order the lines using London as 
their terminal to send their boats to Liverpool. The Red Star Line, 
with its important service to Antwerp, operated its boats to Liver- 
pool. Many other changes of a similar nature occurred, so that it 
took considerable time before order was evolved out of chaos. 

With the conclusion of the period of readjustment the volume of 
freight, temporarily diminished, began to assume large proportions. 
The Governments of France ana England placed orders with manu- 
facturers in this country, and the movement of .these war materials 
required considerable space. Munitions of war, hospital equipment, 
foodstuffs, and a host of other articles began to arrive at the sea- 
board about the middle of September, all seeking fast transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic. The lines, hampered by the loss or their 
best vessels through naval requisitioning, were forced to bring out 
numerous of the small vessels, and while eventually the volume of 
sailings to Europe was equivalent to the tonnage movement before 
the war the amount of freight offered to the lines continued to 
exceed the supply of vessels. 

ABNORMAL FREIGHT RATES FOLLOW TONNAGE SCARCITY — CHAOTIC CONDI- 
TIONS PREVAILED AFTER ADVENT OF WAR. 

Forwarding houses perceived the freight space would eventually be 
at a premium, and later developments proved that their surmise was 
correct. During October and November the steamship lines received 
demands for freight space on vessels sailing far in advance of current 
requirements. Late in November and throughout December the 
efforts of forwarders to secure freight space for both prompt vessels 
and those sailing in January were without avail. 

INCRESING TRADE WITH NEUTRALS. 

The Holland- American Line and the Scandinavian-American lines 
chartered numerous additional vessels to take care of the volume of 
freight offering. The Norwegian Government established a buying 
agency in this country in order to insure the maintenance of low 
prices on food products. Many ships took cargoes of foodstuffs; 
in fact, it has been estimated by freight authorities that fully 80 per 
cent of the excess movement of freight to Europe over last year con- 
sited of foodstuffs. 
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With the three principal food -producing nations in the throes of 
martial conflict, those smaller nations of Europe formerly depend- 
ent on Germany, Austria, and Russia for grain found their source of 
supply cut off. The unusually heavy grain crop garnered in 1914 in 
this country enabled the supplying of Europe without trouble. The 
export surplus of wheat iust fitted in with the eitra requirements of 
Europe, and the price of grain, instead of declining in face of the 
heavy crops, advanced on the steady export demand. 

How berth rates on the leading export commodities advanced in the 
last half of the year just closed is shown in the table appended. Com- 
parison with the rates quoted at the beginning of the year and those 
in force just before the outbreak of the war show that as the vear 
drew to a close the rates demanded by the lines had increased m>m 
200 to 400 per cent over those in force before the war. 



LIVERPOOL. 





Jan. 1. 


Aug. 1. 


Septl. 


Oct.1. 


Nov. 1. 


D6C.1. 


4?ratn 


2d. 

20s.0d. 

28 c. 

4s.6d. 

140. 

17 8.6 d. 


2}d. 
24s.0d. 

20 c. 
4s.0d. 

12 c. 
17s.6d. 


3d. 
20f.0d. 

20 c. 
4s.0d. 

20o. 
17s.6d. 


4d. 

80s.0d. 

35 c. 

4s.6d. 

21o. 

20s.0d. 


6d. 

30a»0d. 

50o. 

4s.6d. 

24o. 

20s.0d. 


»4. 
30 8. id. 


Provision* 


Cotton, compressed 


ooo. 


Cottonseed oti 


6 s. 6 d. 


StjCk floor. 


240. 


Measurement foods ** 


208.04. 







LONDON. 



Grain 
Prork 
CoiWnseed oil. 

flack flour. 

Measurement goods 



21 d. 
22s.6d. 
5s.0d. 

15 c. 
17s.6d. 



22s.6d. 

4s.6d. 

13o. 

17 8.6 d. 



22 8.1 d. 

4s.6d. 

21c. 

17 s.0 d. 



30s.6d. 

5s,0d. 

22o. 

20s.0d. 



64 4. 

308.04. 

5 8.0d. 

26 0. 

208.04. 



808.04. 

308.04. 

27c 

208.04. 



HULL. 



Grata 


2*4. 
20s.0d. 
22s.6d. 

18 e. 
15 s.0 d. 


214. 
20s.0d. 
22B.6d. 

17 0. 
Ms.Od. 


44. 

20s.0d. 

22s.6d. 

25 0. 

15 8.0 d. 


4 4. 

aos.od. 

2ft s.0 d. 

200. 

20s.0d. 


30s!od. 

25s.0d. 

23 0. 

20s.0d. 


7d 


Prorfslom . . T . , T r . . . T T r , TT 


30s.0d. 


Cottonseed oil 


25s.0d. 


flack floor 


300. 


Measurement goods 


20s.0d. 







HAVRE. 



Grain 


2s.9d. 
30 c. 
30 c. 
35 c. 
22$ c. 
•5 


2s.8d. 
30 c. 
21c. 
35 c. 
18 c. 
$5 


2s.6d. 
30 c. 
21c. 
35 c. 
30 c. 
S5 


2s.9d. 
40 c. 
46o. 
45 c. 
25 c. 
16 


4s.0d. 
40 c. 
600. 
45 c. 
36 c. 
16 


4 s.0 4. 


Provisions 


400. 


Cotton , fom pressed 


100 0. 


Cottonseed oil. 


45 o. 


flack flour 


40 c. 


M^Mnirement goods 


HO 







GENOA. 



Grain 


3s.0d. 
30s.0d. 

40 c. 

25 c. 
17s.6d. 
25 s.0 d. 


2s.9d. 
30 s.0 d. 
22Jc. 
25s.0d. 
17s.6d. 
25 s.0 d. 


30 s.0 d. 
22)c 
25 s.0 d. 
40s.0d. 
25 8.0a. 


4s.0d. 
40s.0d. 

75 c. 

40 c. 

34 c 
40s.0d. 


5s.9d. 
40s.0d. 

80 c. 
40s.0d. 

35 c. 
40s.0d. 


6 8.6 a. 


Provisions 


50 s. d. 


Cotton, compressed 


100 c 


Cottonseed oil 


40 s. d. 


Sack flour 


50 c. 


Measurement goods ...... , * ,.*,.*.,..,... ^ 


40s.0d. 
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6 JOINT COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION. 

MEMBERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Elihu B. Washburne, of Illinois; 
Mr. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; 
Mr. Henry Grider, of Kentucky ; 
Mr. John A. Bingham, of Ohio; 
Mr. Koscoe Conkling, of New York; 
Mr. George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts; 
Mr. Henry T. Blow, of Missouri, and 
Mr. Andrew J. Rogers, of New Jersey. 

SATURDAY, January 6, 1866. 

The Joint Committee on Reconstruction met (in the room of the 
Senate Committee on the Pacific Railroad) pursuant to the call of 
Mr. Fessenden, its Chairman. 

Present, the Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Johnson, 
and Williams, of the Senate ; and Messrs. Stevens, Washburne, Mor- 
rill, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow, of the House. 
On motion, 

Ordered, That Mr. William Blair Lord (of New York City) be ap- 
pointed clerk and stenographer of this committee; and that the 
Chairman be instructed to obtain from the Senate the necessary 
authority for his employment. 

Cm motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Ordered, That a subcommittee, to consist of three members, be ap- 
pointed to wait on the President and request him to defer all further 
executive action in regard to reconstruction until this committee shall 
have taken action on that subject. 
On motion, 

Ordered, That the Chairman and Messrs. Johnson and Washburne 
constitute said subcommittee. 

Adjourned to 10 a. m. on Tuesday next. 

TUESDAY, January 9, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment, all the members 
present. 

The Chairman submitted the following resolution; which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That all the resolutions submitted to or adopted by this 
committee, the views expressed in committee by its different members, 
all votes taken, and all other proceedings in committee, of whatever 
nature, be* regarded by the members of the committee and the clerk 
as of a strictly confidential character, until otherwise ordered.. 

The Chairman, from the subcommittee appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the committee to wait on the President, reported orally, 

That the committee had waited on the President and expressed to 
him the views of the committee as set forth in the resolution appoint- 
ing the subcommittee; that the committee desired to avoid all possible 
collision or misconstruction between the Executive and Congress in 
regard to the relative positions of Congress and the President, and 
that they thought it exceedingly desirable that, while this subject 
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was under consideration by the joint committee no further action in 
regard to reconstruction should be taken by the President, unless it 
should become imperatively necessary, and that they thought mutual 
respect would seem to require mutual forbearance on the part of the 
Executive and of Congress. To which the President replied, sub- 
stantially, that while he considered it desirable that this matter of 
reconstruction should be advanced as rapidly as might be consistent 
with the public interest, still he desired to secure harmony of action 
between Congress and the Executive, and it was not his intention 
to do more than had been done for the present. 

Mr. Stevens submitted a joint resolution, upon which he asked 
immediate action by the committee, proposing to submit for ratifica- 
tion to the several States the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States : 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union according to the number of 
their respective legal voters; and for this purpose none shall be con- 
sidered as legal voters who are not either natural-born or naturalized 
citizens of the United States, of the age of twenty-one years. Con- 
gress shall provide for ascertaining the number of said voters. A 
true census of the legal voters shall be taken at the same time with 
the regular census. 

After discussion, 

Mr. Conkling moved to amend by inserting the word "male" 
between the word " naturalized " and the word "citizens." 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Morrill moved to further amend by inserting after the words 
" of the age of twenty-one years " the words " and who can read and 
write." 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The further consideration of the subject was postponed till this 
evening. 

The Chairman submitted the following: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, the insurgent 
States cannot, with safety to the rights of all the people of the United 
States, be allowed to participate in the Government until the basis of 
representation shall have been modified, and the rights of all persons 
amply secured, either by new provisions, or the necessary changes of 
existing provisions, in the Constitution of the United States, or 
otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens. 

The further consideration of the resolution was postponed for the 
present. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

The committee took a recess till 1\ o'clock this evening. 

The committee reassembled at 1\ o'clock p. m. Absent, Mr. Blow. 

The consideration of the joint resolution submitted by Mr. Stevens 
was resumed. 

Mr. Williams moved to further amend the same by striking out the 
words, " and for this purpose none shall be considered as legal voters 
who are not either natural-born or naturalized male citizens of the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one years." 
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After discussion, 

Mr. Johnson moved to postpone the farther consideration of the 
joint resolution until the next meeting of the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens and Mr. Howard submitted propositions for the future 
consideration of the committee. 

Ordered^ That the same be placed on file for future consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, the committee adjourned till Friday 
next, at 10& o'clock a. m. 

FRIDAY, January 12, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment Absent, Mr. Rogers. 

The consideration of the joint resolution submitted by Mr. Stevens 
was resumed. 

The pending question was upon the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr. Williams withdrew his amendment 

Mr. Morrill moved the following as a substitute for the original 
proposition : 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers of persons, deducting therefrom all of any 
race or color whose members, or any of them, are denied any of the 
civil or political rights or privileges. 

Mr. Williams gave notice that at the proper time he should move 
the following substitute : 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States of the Union according to their respective numbers, 
excluding negroes, Indians, Chinese, and all persons not white, who 
are not allowed the elective franchise by the constitutions of the 
States in which they respectively reside. 

Mr. Conkling gave a similar notice in regard to the following sub- 
stitute: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States, which may be included within tnis Union, according 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of citizens of 
the United States; provided that whenever, in any State, civil or 
political rights or privileges shall be denied or abridged on account 
of race or color, all persons of such race or color shall be excluded 
from the basis of representation or taxation. 

Mr. Boutwell gave a similar notice in regard to the following sub- 
stitute : 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States, which may be included within this Union, according 
to the respective number of citizens of the United States in each 
State; ana no State shall make any distinction in the exercise of the 
elective franchise on account of race or color. 

After discussion, 

Mr. Bingham, in order to test the sense of the committee, sub- 
mitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, the amendment 
to the Constitution of the united States submitted by Mr. Stevens, 
ought to be amended or modified. 
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Mr. Johnson moved, as a substitute for the resolution of Mr. Bing- 
ham, the following: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of tins committee, the apportion- 
ment of representation in Congress, as now provided by the Consti- 
tution, ought to be chanced. 

Mr. Bingham accepted the substitute. 

The question was men taken by yeas and nays on the resolution as 
modified, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 13, nay 1, not 
voting 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Johnson, 
Williams, Stevens, Wasnburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Bout- 
well, and Blow — 13. 

Nat — Mr. Grider — 1. 

Not voting — Mr. Rogers — 1. 

So the resolution as modified was accordingly adopted. 

Mr. Johnson submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, Representatives 
should be apportioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers of legal voters. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
negative — yeas 6, najrs 8, absent and not voting 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, Stevens, Washburne, Bingham, 
and Blow — 6. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Howard, Williams, Morrill, 
Grider, Conkling, and Boutwell — 8. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Rogers — 1. 

So the resolution was not agreed to. 

Mr. Morrill submitted the following: 

Ordered, That a subcommittee, to consist of five members, includ- 
ing the chairman of the committee on the part of the Senate and the 
chairman of the committee on the part of the House (Messrs. Fessen- 
den and Stevens) , be appointed, to which shall be referred the various 
propositions submitted Tby members of this committee in relation to 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress, with instructions to 
prepare and report to this committee a proposition upon that subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham submitted the following proposed amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, and moved that the same be 
referred to the subcommittee just authorized : 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws necessary and 
proper to secure to all persons in every State within this Union equal 
protection in their rights of life, liberty, and property. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens submitted the following proposed amendment of the 
Constitution, and moved that the same be referred to the subcommit- 
tee just authorized : 

All laws, State or national, shall operate impartially and equally 
on all persons without regard to race or color. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Ordered, That the remaining members of the subcommittee, author- 
ized at this meeting, be appointed by the Chairman of tne joint 
committee. 
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The Chairman announced the following as members of the sub- 
committee : 

Messrs. Fessenden and Stevens (named in the order of the joint 
committee), and Messrs. Howard, Conkling, and Bingham. 
On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Ordered, That the Chairman be instructed to introduce into the 
Senate a concurrent resolution authorizing this joint committee to 
send for persons and papers. 

On motion of Mr. Bingham, 

Ordered, That subcommittees, each composed of two members, be 
appointed to examine and report upon the present condition of the 
States composing the late so-called Confederate States of America, 
and not now represented in Congress; what has been their action 
in relation to any amendments of the Federal or State constitutions; 
what may be the present legal position of the f reedmen in the respec- 
tive States; in what manner the so-called ordinances of secession have 
been treated ; whether the validity of debts contracted for the support 
of the rebellion is acknowledged; and generally as to all evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, of the present loyalty or disloyalty upon 
the part of the people or governments of said States ; that is to say, 
committees embracing — 

1st. Tennessee; 

2d. Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina ; 

3d. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas; and, 

4th. Louisiana, Florida, and Texas. 
On motion of Mr. Howard, 

Ordered, That the subcommittees above authorized be appointed 
by the Chairman of the joint committee. 
On motion of Mr. Harris, 

The committee adjourned to 11 a. m. on Monday next. 

MONDAY, Januart 15, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. Absent, Messrs. 
Johnson and Blair. 

On motion of Mr. Morrill, 

Ordered, That the various subcommittees authorized on motion of 
Mr. Bingham at the last meeting of the committee shall consist of 
three members each instead of two members. 

The Chairman announced the following as the members of the sub- 
committees ordered at the last meeting. 

No. 1. Messrs. Grimes, Bingham, and Grider; 

No. 2. Howard, Conkling, and Blow ; 

No. 3. Harris, Boutwell, and Morrill ; and, 

No. 4. Williams, Washburne, and Rogers. 

Mr. Stevens submitted the following resolution of the House of 
Representatives : 

On motion of Mr. James F. Wilson, 

Resolved, That all papers which may be offered relative to the rep- 
resentation of the late so-called Confederate States of America, or 
either of them, shall be referred to the joint committee of fifteen, 
without debate; and no members shall be admitted from either of 
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said so-called States until Congress shall relieve such States, or either 
of them, entitled to representation. 

Ordered, That the same be spread upon the journal. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

SATURDAY, Jantfabt 20, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to call of its Chairman. Absent, Mr. 
Johnson. 

The Chairman laid before the committee the following papers, 
which were ordered to be entered upon the journal of the committee: 

In the Senate op the United States, 

January 8, 1866. 
On motion of Mr. Fessenden, 
Ordered^ That the joint committee to inquire into the condition of 
the States which formed the so-called Confederate States of America 
be authorized to employ a stenographic clerk. 

In the Senate of the United States, 

January 12, 1866. 
On motion of Mr. Fessenden, 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That the joint committee appointed to inquire into the condition or 
the States which formed the so-called Confederate States be author- 
ized to send for persons and papers. 
Attest: J. W. FORNEY, 

Secretary. 

In the House op Representatives, 

January 16, 1866. 
On motion of Mr. Stevens, 
Resolved^ That the House concur in the foregoing resolution of the 
Senate. 
Attest* 

EDWD McPHERSON, Clerk. 

The chairman from the subcommittee on the basis of representa- 
tion, reported that the subcommittee had directed him to report the 
following for the action of the joint committee, the first two as alter- 
native propositions, one of which, with the third proposition, to be 
recommended to Congress for adoption : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both houses 
concurring)^ That the following articles be proposed to the legisla- 
tures of the several States, as amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when they, or either of them, shall be ratified 
by three-fourths of the said legislatures, shall be valid as part of 
said Constitution, viz : 

Article — . 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States within this Union according to the respective number 
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of citizens of the United States in each State; and all provisions in 
the constitution or laws of any State, whereby any distinction is made 
in political or civil rights or privileges, on account of race, creed, or 
color, shall be inoperative ana void. 
Or the following: 

Article — . 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within tins Union, according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of citizens of 
the United States in each State ; provided that, whenever the elective 
franchise shall be denied or abridged in any State on account of race, 
creed, or color, all persons of such race, creed, or color shall be. 
excluded from the basis of representation. 

Article — . 

Congress shall have power to make all laws necessary and proper 
to secure to all citizens of the United States, in every State, the same 
political rights and privileges; and to all persons in every State 
equal protection in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. 

The joint committee proceeded to consider the report of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Stevens moved that the last article be separated from which- 
ever of the other two should be adopted by the committee, and be 
considered by itself. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 10, nays 4, absent and not voting 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, 
Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 10. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Howard, and Grider — L 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Johnson — 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved that the committee take the second named of 
the alternative proposed articles as the basis of their action. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 11, nays 3, absent and not voting 1; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 11. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Howard ana Gibson—3. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Johnson — 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the proposed article by adding the 
following: 

"And wherever the words ' citizen of the United States ' are used in 
the Constitution of the United States, they shall be construed to mean 
all persons born in the United States, or naturalized, excepting 
Indians." 

Pending the consideration of which Mr. Conkling moved to amend 
the proposed article by striking out the words " citizens of the United 
States in each State,'' and inserting in lieu thereof the words, " per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 11, nays 3, absent and not voting 1 ; as follows: 
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Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, Washburne, 
Morrill, Qrider, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 11. 

Nays— The Chairman, and Messrs. Stevens and Bingham — S. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Johnson — 1. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Morrill moved to further amend by striking out the word 
" creed " wherever it occurred in the proposed article. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Stevens withdrew his amendment 

The question was upon agreeing to the proposed article as amended, 
which was as follows : 

" Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed ; provided that whenever the 
elective franchise shall be denied or abridged in any State on account 
of race or color, all persons of such race or color shall be excluded 
from the basis of representation." 

The question was taken by veas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 13, nay 1, absent and not voting 1 ; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Grider, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, 
and Blow— 18. 

Nat — Mr. Rogers — 1. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Johnson — 1. 

So the proposed article as amended was agreed to. 

Pending the call of the yeas and nays, 

Messrs. Howard and Grider each said, that although they voted in 
the affirmative, they desired to be understood as retaining their right 
to support, in their respective Houses, some proposition more in ac- 
cordance with their views, should they deem it advisable to do so. 
On motion of Mr. Bingham, it was 

Ordered, That the chairman of the Senate portion of the joint com- 
mittee [Mr. Fessenden] and the chairman of the House portion of 
the joint committee [Mr. Stevens] be instructed to report as early as 
practicable to their respective houses, the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, this day agreed upon by the 
joint committee, and recommend its adoption by the same. 

Mr. Rogers asked and obtained leave to submit to the House of 
Representatives, a report setting forth the views of the minority of 
the joint committee upon the proposed amendment. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to call of its Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Harris and Johnson. 

The Chairman laid before the committee the following resolution 
of the Senate, which was ordered to be entered upon the journal : 

"January 22, 1866. 
"Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, all papers presented to 
the Senate relating to the condition and title to representation of the 
so-called Confederate States, shall be referred to the joint committee 
upon that subject." 
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The committee proceeded to the consideration of the following 
amendment to the Constitution proposed by the subcommittee on the 
basis of representation : 

" Congress shall have power to make all laws necessary and proper 
to secure to all citizens of the United States in each State the same 
political rights and privileges : and to all persons in every State equal 
protection in the enjoyment ox life, liberty, and property.' 9 

Mr. Howard moved to amend by inserting the words " and elective " 
after the word " political." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
negative — yeas 2, nays 10, absent and not voting 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Howard and Rogers — 2. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Washburne, Mor- 
rill, Grider, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow — 10. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, and Johnson — 8. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Boutwell moved to amend by striking out to and including the 
words " political rights and privileges," and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

" Congress shall have power to abolish any distinction in the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise in any State which by law, regulation, 
or usage may exist therein." 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Blow moved to refer the proposed amendment to a select com- 
mittee of three, to be appointed by the chairman, with instruction to 
carefully revise the same. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 7 ? nays 5, absent and not voting 8 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Morrill, Grider, Conkling, Bout- 
well, Blow, and Rogers — 7. 

Nats — Messrs. Howard, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, and Bing- 
ham — 5. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, and Johnson — 3. 

The motion to refer was accordingly agreed to. 

The Chairman appointed as the subcommittee Messrs. Bingham, 
Boutwell, and Rogers. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed so far as to 
allow any member of the committee to announce in his place in 
Congress the substance and motive of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, under consideration by the 
committee this morning. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

SATURDAY, January 27, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of its Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Blow and Rogers. 

Mr. Bingham, from the subcommittee on the powers of Congress, 
reported back the proposed amendment to the Constitution referred 
to them, in the following form : 

" Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper to secure all persons in every State full protection in 
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the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property ; and to all citizens of the 
United States, in any State, the same immunities and also equal 
political rights and privileges." 

The Chairman moved to strike out the word "also" in the last 
clause. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson moved to amend the last clause by striking out the 
word "any" and inserting the word "every" before the word 
"State." 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson moved to strike out the word " all " before the word 
"laws." 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson moved to strike out the last clause of the proposed 
amendment 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
negative — yeas 4, nays 6, absent and not voting 5; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Grider, and Conkling — 4. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Morrill, Bing- 
ham, and Boutwell — 6. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Washburne, 
Blow, and Rogers — 6. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved that the Chairman be instructed to report the 
joint resolution, as amended, to the Senate and recommend its adop- 
tion by Congress. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
negative— -yeas 5, nays 5, absent and not voting 5 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Morrill, and 
Bingham — 5. 

Fays — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Grider, Conkling, and Bout- 
well — 5. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Washburne, 
Blow, and Rogers — 6. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, the further consideration of the joint 
resolution was postponed until the next meeting of the committee. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY, January 31, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of its Chairman. Absent, 
Mr. Washburne. 

Mr. Stevens laid before the committee the joint resolution hereto 
fore reported by the committee proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States in relation to the basis of represen 
tation, which, together with all propositions upon the same subject 
offered by members of the House, was, by order of the House, again 
referred to this committee without instructions. 

The committee proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

After discussion, 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the same by striking out the words 
u and direct taxes." 
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The motion was agreed to, by yeas and nays, as follows : 

YBAs-^-The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Johnson, 
Williams, Stevens, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and 
Blow— 12. 

Nats — Messrs. Grider and Rogers — 2. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Washburne — 1. 

Mr. Johnson moved to amend the proviso so that it should read : 

"Provided, That whenever the elective franchise shall be denied or 
abridged in anv State on account of race or color, in the election of 
the members of the most numerous branch of the State legislature, or 
in the election of the electors for President or Vice-President of the 
United States, or members of Congress, all persons therein of such 
race or color shall be excluded from the basis of representation." 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson submitted the following, in order to obtain the sense 
of the committee: 

Resolved, That the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, in relation to the basis of representation, should be so 
modified as to include among the grounds of disqualification therein 
referred to in relation to the elective franchise, one in regard to 
former condition of slavery. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
negative— yeas 6, nays 7, absent and not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Howard, Johnson, Williams, Grider, 
and Blow — 6. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Stevens, Morrill, Bingham, Conk- 
ling, and Boutwell — 7. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Washburne and Rogers — 2. 

So the resolution was not agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved that the joint resolution, as modified, be re- 
ported back to the House of Representatives, with a recommendation 
that the same do pass. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 10, nays 4, absent and not voting 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Mor- 
rill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow — 10. 

Nays — The Chairman, Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 4. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Washburne — 1. 

The motion was accordingly agreed to. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

SATURDAY, February 3, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to call of its Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Johnson and Blow. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, reported from the sub- 
committee on powers of Congress: the same having been amended, 
when last under consideration by the committee (January 27, 1866), 
to read as follows : 

" Congress shall have power to make laws which shall be necessary 
and proper to secure to all persons in every State full protection in 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property; and to citizens of the 
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United States in every State the same immunities and equal political 
rights and privileges. 

Mr. Bingham moved the following as a substitute, by way of 
amendment: 

" The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper to secure to the citizens of each State all privi- 
leges ana immunities of citizens in the several States (Art. 4, sec 2) ; 
and to all persons in the several States equal protection in the rights 
of life, liberty, and property (5th amendment).' 9 

After discussion, 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was determined in 
the affirmative — yeas 7, nays 6, absent and not voting 2; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. How ard, Williams, Washburne, Morrill, Bingha m, 
Boutwell, and Rogers — 7. 

JN ays— -The Chairman, HesBrs. Grimes, Harris, Stevens, Grider, 
and Conkling — 6. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Johnson and Blow — 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question was upon agreeing to the proposed amendment of the 
Constitution as amended. 

The question was taken by veas and nays, and it was determined in 
the affirmative — yeas 9, nays 4, absent and not voting 2; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburnej Morrill, Bingham, and Boutwell — 9. 

Nats — Messrs. Harris, Grider, Conkling, and Rogers — 4. 

Absent and not voting — Messrs. Johnson and Blow — 2. 

So the proposition as amended was adopted. 

The question was upon ordering the same to be reported to Con- 
gress for adoption. 

On motion of Mr. Boutwell, the further consideration of the same 
was postponed for the present. 

Mr. Howard submitted the following proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, for future consideration by the 
committee: 

" That the payment of every kind of indebtedness arising or grow- 
ing out of the late rebellion, contracted or accruingin aid of it, or in 
order to promote it, is forever prohibited to the United States and 
to each of the States; such indebtedness and all evidences thereof are 
hereby declared and in all courts and places shall be held and treated 
as in violation of this Constitution, and utterly void and of no effect." 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

SATURDAY, Februabt 10, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to call of its Chairman. Absent, Mr. 
Washburne. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as 
amended on motion of Mr. Bingham at the last meeting. 

Mr. Stevens moved that the same be reported to the two houses of 
Congress. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 9, nays 5, absent and not voting 1 ; as follows : 

"™ j 
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Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, 
Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 9. 

Nats — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Grider, Conkling, and Rogers — 6. 

Absent and not voting — Mr. Washburne — 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Grider submitted the following resolution, the consideration of 
which was postponed till the next meeting of the committee: 

Resolved, That the subcommittee on the condition of Tennessee, as 
to loyalty, be requested to report to this committee, with the proof 
taken touching that question; and that this committee, at its next 
meeting, report to the House and Senate their conclusions and the 
evidence in the case. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

THURSDAY, February 15, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to call of its chairman. Absent, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Bingham, from the subcommittee on Tennessee, submitted a 
report in writing with accompanying papers; also the following bill : 

Whereas the people of Tennessee have presented a constitution and 
asked admission into the Union, and which on due examination is 
found to be republican in its form of government : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Bouse of Representatives of the 
United States of America m Gonaress assembled, That the State of 
Tennessee shall fee one, and is hereby declared to be one, of the United 
States of America, on an equal footing with the other States in all 
respects whatever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the Representatives in 
Congress shall be apportioned according to an actual enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the United States, the State of Tennessee shall be 
entitled to eight Representatives in Congress. 

After discussion, the further consideration of the same was post- 
poned until the next meeting. 

Adjourned to 11 a. m. on Saturday next. 

SATURDAY, February 17, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. Absent, Mr. Johnson. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the bill in relation to 
Tennessee, as set forth in the journal of the last meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Grimes moved to amend the preamble by inserting the word 
u Constitution " after the word " which." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the second section so that it would 
read as follows: 

" Sec. 2. And be it further enacted that until the next Congres- 
sional election the State of Tennessee shall be entitled to eight repre- 
sentatives." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 9 ? nays 4, absent and not voting 2 : as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Stevens, Wash- 
burne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, and Boutwell — 9. 

Nats — Messrs. Williams, Grider, Blow, and Rogers — 4. 
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Absent and not voting — Messrs. Harris and Johnson — 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams moved to strike out the second section as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Harris moved the following as a substitute for the bill as 
amended : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the United States do 
hereby recognize the government of the State of Tennessee, in- 
augurated under a constitution adopted by a convention of the people 
of that State on the 8th day of January, 1865, and ratified by a vote 
of the people at an election held on the 22d day of February, 1865, 
as the legitimate government of said State, under which said State 
is entitled to the guarantee and all other rights of a State government 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the preamble of the bill reported from 
the subcommittee, by striking out the words " and asked admission 
into the Union." 

(Mr. Johnson here appeared in the committee-room.) 

Mr. Bingham offered the following as a substitute for the bill of 
the subcommittee : 

Whereas the people of Tennessee did, on the 22d day of February, 
in the year of our Lord 1865, adopt, by a large popular vote, an 
amended constitution of government, republican in form and not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and laws of the United States: 
Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the constitu- 
tional relations between Tennessee and the Government of the United 
States are hereby restored. 

After discussion, Mr. Bingham submitted the following modifica- 
tion of his substitute : 

Whereas the people of Tennessee did, on the 22d day of February, 
in the year of our Lord 1865, adopt, by a lar^e popular vote, an 
amended constitution of government, republican in form and not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and laws of the United States ; and 

Whereas the people of Tennessee are in a condition for restoration 
to the Union as a State, and have presented said constitutional gov- 
ernment to Congress and asked to be restored to their constitutional 
relations to the Government of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the constitu- 
tional relations between Tennessee and the Government of the United 
States are hereby restored, and the said State of Tennessee is declared 
to be a State in the Union on the same footing with the other States 
of the Union. 

Mr. Harris withdrew his substitute. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays upon adopting the 
substitute of Mr. Bingham for the joint resolution reported from the 
subcommittee on Tennessee, as the basis of action for the joint com- 
mittee, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 9, nays 4, absent 
or not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Williams. 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, and Blow — 9. 
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Nays — Messrs. Howard, Stevens, Grider, and Rogers — L 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Conkling and Boutwell — 2. 

So the substitute was adopted as the basis of action of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rogers moved the following: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That the State of Tennes- 
see is one of the States of and in this Union, with all the rights and 
privileges of the other States, and is entitled to her full representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 

The same was rejected. 

Mr. Williams moved that the whole subject of Tennessee be re- 
ferred to a select committee of three members, to be appointed by 
the Chairman, and with instructions to report thereon to the joint 
committee at the next meeting. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the affirmative — yeas 8, nays 7 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Howard, Williams, Stevens, Wash- 
burne, Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell— 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Grider, Bingham, Blow, 
and Rogers — 7. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman appointed the following members as the select 
committee just ordered : 

Messrs. Williams, Conkling, and Boutwell. 

Adjourned till 10| o'clock a. m. on Monday next. 

MONDAY, February 19, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment Absent, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Conkling, from the select committee on Tennessee, appointed 
at the last meeting of the committee, made a verbal report, and sub- 
mitted the following as a substitute for the proposition of Mr. 
Bingham, which was referred to the select committee : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the functions and 
relations of Tennessee as a member of the Union are hereby declared 
to be established, and that Senators and Representatives therefrom, 
their several elections, qualifications, and returns being regular and 
sufficient, shall be entitled to admission. 

And be it further resolved, That the foregoing declaration is made 
upon the following fundamental conditions and guarantees: 

First The State of Tennessee shall never assume or pay any debt 
or obligation contracted or incurred in aid of the late rebellion, nor 
shall said State ever repudiate any debt or obligation contracted or 
incurred in aid of the Federal Government against said rebellion; 
and said State shall be forever bound in like manner as the other 
States within this Union for the debt of the United States. 

Second. The said State shall forever maintain in its constitution 
the provision therein contained disavowing the doctrine of secession. 

Third. The said State shall, for not less than five years from the 
ratification of this resolution, as hereinafter provided, exclude from 
the elective franchise and from offices of honor, trust, or profit, all 
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those who adhered to and voluntarily gave aid or comfort to the late 
rebellion. 

And be it further resolved, That the ratification of the foregoing 
conditions by a majority of the qualified electors of said State, in 
such manner as the legislature thereof may prescribe, shall be deemed 
an acceptance of this resolution; and upon a proclamation of such 
ratification by the President of the United States the same shall 
become operative. 

Mr. Bingham moved to strike out the third condition. 

Mr. Boutwell moved to amend the second resolution by adding to 
it the following: 

Fourth. The said State shall make no distinction in the exercise 
of the elective franchise on account of race or color. 

Pending the consideration of which, 

The Chairman moved to amend the first condition of the second 
resolution by striking out all after the words "in aid of the late 
rebellion.'' 

After discussion, 

The committee adjourned till 10£ a. m. to-morrow. 

TUESDAY, February 20, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. Absent, Mr. Johnson. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the joint resolution in 
relation to Tennessee. 

The pending question was upon the motion of the Chairman to 
amend the first condition of the second resolution so that the same 
should read as follows: 

"The State of Tennessee shall never assume or pay any debt or 
obligation contracted or incurred in aid of the late rebellion." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the affirmative — yeas 8, nays 4, absent or not votingS ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Howard, Washburne, Mor- 
rill, Grider, Bingham, and Rogers— 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Conkling, and Boutwell — 4. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, and Blow — 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question then recurred upon the motion of Mr. Boutwell to 
still further amend the second resolution by adding the following 
condition: 

" Fourth. Said State shall make no distinction in the exercise of 
the elective franchise on account of race or color." 

The question was taken by veas and nays, and it was decided in 
the negative — yeas 5, nays 6, absent or not voting 4 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Howard, Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, and Bout- 
well — 5. 

Nays — Messrs. Harris, Williams, Grider, Bingham, Conkling, and 
Rogers — 6. 

Absent or not voting — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, 
and Blow— 4. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved the following as a substitute: 

"Whereas the people of Tennessee have presented a constitution 
to Congress, which constitution, on due examination, is found to be 
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republican in its form of government, and the people are found to 
be in a condition to exercise the functions of a State, and can only 
exercise the same by the consent of the law-making power of the 
United States: Therefore, 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative* of the 
United States of America in Congress assernblea^ That the State of 
Tennessee is hereby declared to be one of the United States of 
America, on an equal footing with the other States in all respects 
whatever." 

Pending the consideration of which, 

Mr. Stevens said his opinions as to the expediency and propriety of 
this action on the part of the joint committee had been materially 
changed since yesterday. The first duty of the committee was to 
declare the power of Congress over this subject of reconstruction. 
He therefore moved to postpone all other business for the purpose 
of enabling him to offer the following concurrent resolution, upon 
which he should ask immediate action : 

"Concurrent resolution concerning insurrectionary States. 

"Be it resolved by the House of Representatives {the Senate con- 
curring)^ That in order to close agitation upon a question which 
seems likely to disturb the action of the Government, as well as to 

auiet the uncertainty which is agitating the minds of the people of 
lie eleven States which have been declared to be in insurrection, 
no Senator or Representative shall be admitted into either branch 
of Congress from any of said States until Congress shall have de- 
clared such State entitled to such representation. 

After discussion, 

The question was taken by yeas and nays upon the motion to 
postpone, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 10, nays 4, 
absent 1; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Washburne ? Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell — 10. 

Nays — Messrs. Gnder, Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — L 

Absent — Mr. Johnson — 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens submitted the foregoing concurrent resolution, and 
moved it be adopted and reported forthwith to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the affirmative — yeas 12, nays 2, absent 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and 
Blow— 12. 

Nats — Messrs. Grider and Rogers — 2. 

Absent — Mr. Johnson — 1. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 
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SATURDAY, Mabch 3, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of the Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Grimes, Howard, and Blow. 
The following resolution of the Senate was received and recorded : 

a February 20, 1866. 
a On motion by Mr. Wilson, 

"Resolved^ That the Joint Committee on Reconstruction be di- 
rected to inquire into and report how far the States lately in re- 
bellion, or any of them, have complied with the terms proposed by 
the President as conditions precedent to their resumption of prac- 
tical relations with the United States; which terms and conditions 
were as follows, viz : 

" 1st. That the several State constitutions should be amended by 
the insertion of a provision abolishing slavery. 

u 2d. That the several State conventions should declare null and 
void the ordinances of secession and the laws and decrees of the 
Confederacy. 

" 3d. That the several State legislatures should ratify the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution abolishing slavery. 

"4th. That the rebel debt, State and Confederate, should be re- 
pudiated. 

" 5th. That civil rights should be secured by laws applicable alike 
to whites and blacks. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
concerning Tennessee. 

The pending question was upon the motion of Mr. Bingham, to 
substitute for the basis of the action of the committee that which 
was offered by him at the last meeting of the committee. 

Mr. Bingham modified the preamble of his substitute by inserting 
after the words " the functions of a State " the words " within this 
Union;" so that the same would read: "And the people are found 
to be in a condition to exercise the functions of a State within this 
Union," Ac. 

After discussion, 

The question was taken upon the motion to substitute, and it was 
decided in the affirmative — yeas 7, nays 5, absent or not voting 3; 
as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Stevens, Washburne, Grider, 
Bingham, and Rogers — 7. 

Nays — The Chairman, Messrs. Williams, Morrill, ConHing, and 
Boutwell — 5. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, and Blow — 3. 

So the motion to substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson moved to amend the substitute by striking out of the 
preamble the last clause, as follows : 

" And can only exercise the same by the consent of the law-making 
power of the United States." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken by veas and nays, and it was decided in 
the negative — yeas 4, nays 7, absent or not voting 4 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 4. 
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Nats — The Chairman. Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Bingham, and Boutwell — 7. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Conkling, and 
Blow— 4. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

(Mr. Blow entered the committee room about this time.) 

The Chairman stated that he had just received a note from Mr. 
Grimes ; stating that he was absent on account of indisposition, and 
requesting the chairman to cast his vote for him on all questions 
before the committee. 

The question was upon adopting the preamble and bill substituted 
for the joint resolution of the select committee, on motion of Mr. 
Bingham. 

During the discussion thereon. 

The Chairman read a preamble and resolution in relation to Ten- 
nessee which he had drawn up, but stated that he would not offer it 
for the action of the committee. 

Mr. Bingham said he would, with the consent of the committee, 
modify his preamble in accordance with what the chairman had 
read, and also change the form of the bill so as to make it a joint 
resolution. 

Leave was granted, and the preamble and bill of Mr. Bingham 
was modified as follows: 

" Whereas the people of Tennessee have made known to the Con- 
gress of the United States their desire that the constitutional rela- 
tions heretofore existing between them and the United States may 
be fully established, and did, on the 22d day of February, 1865, by 
a large popular vote, adopt and ratify a constitution of government, 
republican in form, and not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and a State government has been organ- 
ized under the provisions thereof, which said provisions and the laws 
passed in pursuance thereof proclaim and denote loyalty to the 
Union; ana 

" Whereas the people of Tennessee are found to be in a condition 
to exercise the functions of a State within this Union, and can only 
exercise the same by the consent of the law-making power of the 
United States : Therefore, be it 

" Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the State of 
Tennessee is hereby declared to be one of the United States of 
America, on an equal footing with the other States in all respects 
whatever." 

The question was upon adopting the preamble and joint resolution 
as modified. 

Mr. Harris and Mr. Conkling called for a division of the question. 

The question was first taken by yeas and nays upon agreeing to 
the joint resolution, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 8, 
nays 4, absent or not voting 8 ; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, Grider, Bing- 
ham, Blow, and Rogers— 8. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Washburne, Morrill, and Bout- 
well — 4. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, and Conkling — 8. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 
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The question was then taken by yeas and najna upon agreeing to 
the preamble, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 7, nays 5, 
absent or not voting 3; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Johnson, Williams, Washburne, 
Grider, Bingham, and Blow — 7. 

Nays — Messrs. Harris, Stevens, Morrill, Boutwell, and Rogers — 5. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, and Conk- . 
ling — 3. 

So the preamble was agreed to. 

Pending the call of the yeas and nays upon agreeing to the pre- 
amble and resolution, 

The Chairman asked to have the votes of Mr. Grimes recorded, in 
accordance with his request in a note to the Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers objected, and the votes were recorded and the result 
announced as above. 

Mr. Bingham moved that the preamble and joint resolution, to- 

Sther with the memorial, accompanying papers, and testimony re- 
ting to Tennessee, be reported to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Conkling moved to amend the motion of Mr. Bingham by 
adding that all the testimony taken by subcommittees in relation to 
the States which have been declared to be in insurrection which may 
be ready for publication be also reported to Congress, and its print- 
ing recommended. 

After discussion, 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. Conkling, and 
upon a division there were ayes 4, noes 6. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The motion of Mr. Bingham was then agreed to. 

Mr. Conkling and Mr. Rogers severally asked and obtained leave 
to submit minority reports. 

Mr. Washburn moved that the several subcommittees be instructed 
to prepare and arrange for publication the testimony taken by them, 
and that the same be reported to Congress, and its printing recom- 
mended. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the affirmative — yeas 9, nays 3, absent or not voting 8; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Williams, Stevens, Wash- 
burne, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow — 9. 

Nays — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 3. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, and Morrill — 3. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

MONDAY, March 5, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of its Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Howard and Blow. 

Mr. Bingham moved to reconsider the vote by which the commit- 
tee agreed to the joint resolution in relation to Tennessee, and di- 
rected the same to be reported to the House of Representatives. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 
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Mr. Bingham moved to amend the joint resolution by striking out 
at the close the words u in all respects whatever " and adding to the 
resolution the following: 

"Upon the express condition that the people of Tennessee will 
maintain and enforce in good faith their existing constitution and 
laws, excluding those who have been engaged in rebellion against 
the United States from the exercise of the elective franchise for the 
respective periods of time therein provided for, and shall also ex- 
clude for like periods of time the same persons from eligibility to 
office." 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the amendment by adding as follows: 

" Which conditions shall be ratified by the legislature of Tennes- 
see, or the people thereof, as the legislature may direct, before this 
act shall take effect." 

The question was taken by jreas and nays upon the amendment to 
the amendment, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 8, nays 5, 
absent or not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Williams, Stevens, Wash- 
burne, Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell— 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Grider, Bingham, and Rogers — 6. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Howard and Blow. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays upon the amend- 
ment as amended, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 10, 
nays 3, absent or not voting 2; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, and Boutwell — 10. 

Nays — M.essrs. Johnson, Grider, and Sogers — 8. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Howard and Blow — 2. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Conkling moved to further amend the joint resolution by in- 
serting before the part adopted on motion of Mr. Stevens the 
following: 

" And the State of Tennessee shall never assume or pay any debt 
or obligation contracted or incurred in aid of the late rebellion; 
nor shall said State ever in any manner claim from the United States 
or make any allowance or compensation for slaves emancipated or 
liberated in any way whatever." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the affirmative — yeas 10, navs 3, absent or not voting 2; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, and Boutwell — 10. 

Nays — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 3. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Howard and Blow — 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved to further amend the preamble and joint reso- 
lution by transferring the enacting clause from just before the joint 
resolution to the beginning of the preamble. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the affirmative — yeas 10, nays 3, absent 2; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburnej Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, and Boutwell — 10. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Kogers — 3. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Howard and Blow — 2. 
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So the motion of Mr. Stevens was agreed to. 

Mr. Harris moved to strike out the following words: 

" And can only exercise the same by the consent of the law-making 
power of the United States." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in 
the negative — yeas 5, nays 8, absent or not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Johnson, Grider, and 
Rogers — 5. 

NAYS—Messrs. Grimes, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, 
Bingham, Conkling, and Boutwell— 8. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Howard and Blow — 2. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays upon agreeing to 
the joint resolution as amended, and directing the same to be re- 
ported to the House of Representatives, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 8, nays 5, absent or not voting 2; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Williams, Stevens, 
Morrill, Bingham, and Conkling— 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Johnson, Washburne, Grider, Boutwell and Rog- 
ers — 5. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Howard and Blow — 2. 

So the joint resolution was adopted and ordered to be reported to 
the House of Representatives. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

MONDAY, April 16, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of the Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, Grider, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow. 

Mr. Morrill stated that he called on Mr. Fessenden yesterday and 
found him confined to his bed by illness, and under the care of a 
physician. 

Mr. Stevens (chairman of the House portion of the committee) 
took the chair and called the committee to order. 

The object of the meeting was stated to be to hear Mr. Stewart, 
Senator from the State of Nevada, explain the purpose and effect oi 
the joint resolution introduced by him in the Senate of the United 
States on the 12th instant, being entitled " Joint resolution (S. R. 
62) proposing an am dment to the Constitution of the United 
States; also setting forth certain conditions upon which the States, 
the people of which have been lately in insurrection against the 
United States, should be restored to their representation in Con- 



Mr. Stewart proceeded to address the committee at length in sup- 
port and advocacy of his resolution. 
After he had concluded, 

On motion of Mr. Grimes, 
The committee adjourned to 11 a. m. on Saturday next 

SATURDAY, April 21, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. Absent, the Chair- 
man and Messrs. Harris and Conkling. 

Mr. Stevens moved that Mr. Johnson take the chair in the absence 
of the Chairman. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Grimes stated that Mr. Fessenden was recovering, and would 
probably be out next week. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this committee it is expedient 
that the taking of testimony by the several subcommittees be con- 
cluded next week. 

Mr. Stevens said he had a plan of reconstruction; one not of his 
own framing, but which he should support, and which he submitted 
to the committee for consideration. 

It was read as follows : 

A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution, and 
to provide for the restoration to the States lately in insurrection 
of their full political rights. 

Whereas it is expedient that the States lately in insurrection 
should, at the earliest day consistent with the future peace and safety 
of the Union, be restored to full participation in all political rights : 
Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled {two-thirds of both 
houses concurring) , That the following article be proposed to the legis- 
latures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said 
legislatures, shall be valid as part of the Constitution, namely : 

Article — . 

Section 1. No discrimination shall be made by any State, nor by 
the United States, as to the civil rights of persons because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. From and after the fourth day of July, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, no discrimination shall be 
made by any State, nor by the United States, as to the enjoyment 
by classes of persons of the right of suffrage, because of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 3. Until the fourth day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six, no class of persons, as to the right of any of whom to 
suffrage discrimination shall be made by any State, because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, shall be included in the 
basis of representation. 

Sec. 4. Debts incurred in aid of insurrection or of war against the 
Union, and claims of compensation for loss of involuntary service or 
labor, shall not be paid by any State, nor by the United States. 

Sec. 5. Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 

And be it further resolved, That whenever the above-recited amend- 
ment shall have become part of the Constitution, and any State 
lately in insurrection shall have ratified the same, and shall have 
modify its constitution and laws in conformity with the first section 
thereof, the Senators and Representatives from such State, if found 
duly elected and qualified, shall, after having taken the usual oath 
of office, be admitted as such : Provided, That no person who, having 
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been an officer in the Army or Navy of the United States, or having 
been a member of the Thirty-sixth Congress, or of the Cabinet, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty, took part in the late 
insurrection, shall be eligible to either branch of the national Legis- 
lature until after the fourth day of July, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-six. 

Mr. Stevens said he had submitted the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, with the proposed legislation of Congress, to the 
committee for action together; but it would be necessary to submit the 
two propositions separately to Congress for its action. 

The committee then proceeded to consider the same. 

The question was upon agreeing to the first section of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. Bingham moved to amend the same by adding the following : 

"Nor shall any State deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws, nor take private property for public 
use without just compensation." 

After discussion thereon, 

The question was taken, and it - was decided in the negative — 
yeas 5, nays 7, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Stevens, Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 5. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Washburne, Morrill, 
Grider, and Boutwell — 7. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The question was taken upon adopting the first section, and it was 
decided in the affirmative — yeas 10, nays 2, absent 3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 10. 

Nats — Messrs. Grider and Rogers^-2. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

The first section was accordingly adopted. 

The question was upon adopting the second section. 

After discussion thereon, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — 
yeas 8, nays 4, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Bingham, and Blow — 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, Boutwell, and Rogers — 4. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling— 3. 

So the second section was adopted. 

The question was then taken upon adopting the third section, and 
it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 9, nays 3, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 9. 

Nays — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 3. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

So the third section was adopted. 

The question was upon adopting the fourth section. 

Mr. Rogers moved to amend by striking out the words "by any 
State nor, so that the clause would read, " shall not be paid by the 
United States." 
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The question was taken, and it was decided in the negatives- 
yeas 3, nays 9, absent 3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 3. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 9. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the section by inserting after the 
word " debts " the words, " or obligations already incurred, or which 
may hereafter be"; so that it would read, "debts or obligations 
already incurred, or which may hereafter be incurred in aid of 
insurrection," Ac. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The question was taken upon the section as amended, and it was 
decided in the affirmative — yeas 10, nays 2, absent 3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 10. 

Nays — M.essrs. Grider and Rogers-^-2. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

So the fourth section as amended was adopted. 

Mr. Bingham moved to insert as section 5 the following: 

"Sec. 5. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws." 

After discussion thereon, 

The question was taken and it was decided in the affirmative — 
yeas 10, nays 2, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburn^ Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 10. 

Nays — Messrs. Grider and Rogers^— 2. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

So the section proposed by Mr. Bingham was adopted. 

The sixth section was read, giving Congress power to enforce the 
provisions of the article. 

The question was taken upon adopting the section, and it was 
decided in the affirmative — yeas 10, nays 2, absent 3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Boutwell, and Blow — 10. 

Nays — M.essrs. Grider and Rogers— 2. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Conkling — 3. 

So the sixth section was adopted. 

The committee proceeded to consider the accompanying joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Morrill submitted the following additional resolution: 

" And be it further resolved, That when any State lately in insur- 
rection shall have adopted article of amendment to the Consti- 
tution as proposed ; , any part of the direct tax under the 

act of August 5, 1861, which may be assumed and paid by such State; 
and the payment thereof, upon proper assurances from such State 
to be given to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
may be postponed for a period not exceeding ten years." 
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Pending which, 

Mr. Bingham moved to amend the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Stevens by striking out after the enacting clause the following 
words: 

" That whenever the above-recited amendment shall have become 

Eart of the Constitution, and any State lately in insurrection shall 
ave ratified the same, and shall have modified its constitution and 
laws in conformity with the first section thereof"; 
And inserting in lieu thereof the following : 
" That whenever, after the 1st day of February, 1867, any State 
lately in insurrection shall have adopted this article of amendment, 
and shall have conformed its constitution thereto and to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, such State shall be entitled to 
representation in the Congress of the United States, and." 

Mr. Conkling at this period of the session entered the committee- 
room and stated that he nad been unable to come earlier. 

After some discussion upon the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Bingham, 

On motion of Mr. Grimes, 
Ordered, That when the committee adjourn to-day it be to meet 
at 10 a. m. on Monday next. 
After further discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Conkling, 
The committee adjourned. 

MONDAY, April 23, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment (Mr. Johnson in the 
chair). Absent, Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
pending at the adjournment on Saturday last. 

Mr. Stevens said he desired to withdraw the joint resolution sub- 
mitted by him on Saturday, so far as the same related to the admis- 
sion of the States lately in insurrection, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a bill in its place — leaving the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution to stand by itself, as it had been adopted by the 
committee. 

Mr. Howard moved that Mr. Stevens have the leave asked. 

The motion was agreed to, and the joint resolution was accordingly 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Stevens submitted the following bill for the consideration of 
the committee : 

A bill to provide for the restoration to the States lately in insurrec- 
tion of their full political rights. 

Whereas it is expedient that the States lately in insurrection 
should, at the earliest day consistent with the future peace and safety 
of the Union, be restored to full participation of all political rights? 
and 

Whereas the Congress did, by joint resolution, propose for ratifica- 
tion to the legislatures of the several States, as an amendment to 
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the Constitution of the United States, an article in the following 
words, to wit: 

"Article — . 

"Section 1. No discrimination shall be made by any State nor 
by the United States as to the civil rights of persons because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

" Sec. 2. From and after the 4th day of July, in the year 1876, no 
discrimination shall be made by any State nor oy the United States 
as to the enjoyment by all classes of persons, of the right of suffrage, 
because of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

" Sec. 3. Until the 4th day of July, 1876, no class of persons, as to 
the right of any of whom to suffrage discrimination shall be made by 
any State, because of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
shall be included in the basis of representation. 

" Sec. 4. Debts or obligations already incurred, or which may here- 
after be incurred, in aid of insurrection or of war against the Union, 
and claims for compensation for loss of involuntary service or labor, 
shall not be paid by any State nor by the United States. 

"Sec. 5. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law ; nor aeny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

" Sec. 6. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article " : 

Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That whenever the 
above-recited amendment shall have become part of the Constitu- 
tion, and any State lately in insurrection shall have ratified the 
same, and shall have modified its constitution and laws in conformity 
with the first section thereof, the Senators and Representatives from 
such State, if found duly elected and qualified, shall, after having 
taken the usual oath of office, be admitted into Congress as such: 
Provided, That until after the 4th day of July, 1876, no person shall 
be eligible to either branch of the national legislature who is in- 
cluded in any of the following classes, namely : 

First. Persons who having been officers of the Army or Navy of 
the United States, or having been members of the Thirty -sixth Con- 
gress, or having held, in the year 1860, seats in the cabinet, or judi- 
cial officers under the United States, did afterward take part in the 
late insurrection. 

Second. Persons who have been civil or diplomatic officers of the 
so-called Confederate Government, or officers of the army or navy of 
said Government above the rank of colonel in the army and of lieu- 
tenant in the navy. 

Third. Persons in regard to whom it shall appear that they have 
treated officers or soldiers or sailors of the Army or Navy of the 
United States, of whatever race or color, captured during the late 
civil war, otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war. 

Fourth. Persons in regard to whom it shall appear that they are 
disloyal. 
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Mr. Bingham moved to amend by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause down to and including the word " provided," and insert- 
ing the following: 

" That whenever the above-recited amendment shall have been rati- 
fied in good faith by the legislature of Tennessee, and said State shall 
have conformed her laws thereto, said State shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in Congress ; and upon the ratification, in good faith, by the 
other States lately in insurrection, of the foregoing article of amend- 
ment, said States shall, after the 1st day of February, 1867, be entitled 
to representation in Congress, subject to the following condition: 
That said States so ratifying said amendment shall conform their 
constitutions and laws thereto: Provided, however" 

The question was taken upon the amendment, and it was decided in 
the negative — yeas 4, nays 8, absent 3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 4. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell— 8. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider — 8. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the second class of exceptions by 
striking out the words " civil or." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens moved to further amend the same clause by striking 
out the word " lieutenant " and inserting the word " master." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams moved to strike out the fourth clause, as follows : 

" Fourth. Persons in regard to whom it shall appear that they are 
disloval." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
12,nays 0, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rog- 
ers— 12. 

Nats— 0. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider — 8. 

So the motion to strike out was agreed to. 

Mr. Boutwell moved to strike out all after the words " in any of the 
following classes, namely," and to insert, in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing : 

" First. The president and vice-president of the Confederate States 
of America, so called, the heads of departments, and the members of 
both houses of the congress thereof. 

" Second. Those who, in other countries, have acted as agents of the 
Confederate States of America, so called. 

" Third. Heads of Departments in the Government of the United 
States, judges of the courts of the United States, officers of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and members of either house of the 
Congress of the United States, who aided the late rebellion. 

" Fourth. Those who acted as officers of the Confederate States of 
America, so called, above the rank of colonel in the army or master in 
the navy, and any one who as governor of either of said so-called 
Confederate States of America, gave aid or comfort to the rebellion. 

8 D-63-3— vol 16 23 
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a Fifth. Those who have treated officers or soldiers or sailors of the 
Army or Navy of the United States, captured during the late war, 
otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
8, nays 4, absent 8; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, 
Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell — 8. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 4. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider — 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Boutwell moved to rarther amend bv striking out, after the 
words " provided that," the words " until after the 4th day of July, 
1876." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
7, nays 5, absent 8; as follows : 

Teas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Stevens, Washburne, Conkling, 
Boutwell, and Rogers — 7. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Williams, Morrill, Bingham, and Blow — 5. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider — 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Morrill moved the following as an additional section : 

a Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when any State lately in 
insurrection shall have ratified the foregoing proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, any part of the direct tax under the act of August 5, 
1861, which may remain due and unpaid in such State may be as- 
sumed and paid by such State; knd the payment thereof, upon proper 
assurances from such State, to be given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, may be postponed for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years from and after the passage of this act" 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
ll^nay 1, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, "Williams. Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow — lL 

Nat — Mr. Rogers — 1. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider — 8. 

So the additional section was adopted. 

Mr. Washburne moved that the chairmen of the Senate and House 
portions of the joint committee (Messrs. Fessenden and Stevens) be 
instructed to report the joint resolution and bill agreed upon by the 
committee to their respective houses; and that they ask permission to 
submit reports upon tne same at some future time. 

Mr. Grimes moved to amend the motion of Mr. Washburne by 
striking out the clast clause and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"And that they be instructed to prepare reports to accompany the 
same," 

Mr. Rogers asked leave for the minority of the committee to pre- 
pare and submit their views in the shape of reports. 

Pending which, 

Mr. Conkling moved that when the committee adjourn to-day it be 
to meet on Wednesday next at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
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The question was taken, and it was decided in tiie affirmative — yeas 
8, nays 4, absent 3; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Morrill, Conk- 
ling, Boutwell, and Blow — 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Stevens, Washburne, Bingham, and Rogers — 4. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grider — 3. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Conkling moved that the committee now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
8, nays 4, absent 3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Morrill, Conk- 
ling, Boutwell, and Blow — 8. 

Nats — Messrs. Stevens, Washburne, Bingham, and Rogers — 4. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Grideiv-3. 

So the motion was agreed to, and the committee accordingly ad- 
journed. 

WEDNESDAY, April 25, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment (Mr. Johnson in the 
chair). Absent Messrs. Fessenden and Washburne. 

The question pending at the adjournment of the last meeting was 
the motion of Mr. Washburne instructing the chairmen of the Senate 
and House portions of the joint committee to report to their respec- 
tive houses the joint resolution and bill agreed upon by the committee 
at its last meeting, and to ask leave to submit written reports at some 
future time to accompany the same. 

To this motion Mr. Grimes had moved an amendment, viz, to strike 
out the last clause and to insert an instruction to prepare reports to 
accompany the joint resolution and bill when reported. 

Mr. Grimes withdrew his amendment 

The question recurred upon the motion of Mr. Washburne. 

Pending which, 

Mr. Conkling moved to amend the bill by striking out the word 
u usual" before the words "oath of office, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word u required." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved further to amend the bill by striking out the 
word " oath " and inserting the word " oaths." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams moved to amend the joint resolution by striking out 
the fifth section of the proposed amendment to the Constitution, as 
follows: 

" Sec. 5. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law ; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
7, nays 5, absent and not voting 8 ; as follows : 

Yeas— Messrs. Harris, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Grider, Conk- 
ling, and Boutwell— 7. 

Nats — Messrs. Stevens, Morrill, Bingham, Rogers, and Blow — 5. 
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Absent oe not voting — Messrs. Fessenden, Grimes, and Wash- 
burne — 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the motion of Mr. Washburne to report 
the joint resolution and bill agreed upon to the two houses, &c 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
7, nays 6, absent 2; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Mor- 
rill, and Bingham — 7. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and 
Rogers— 6. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden and Washburne — 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham submitted for adoption by the committee, as a sepa- 
rate article of amendment to the Constitution, the section which had 
been stricken out of the one adopted by the committee. 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 4, 
nays 8, absent or not voting3 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Bingham, Grider, and Rogers — 4. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Morrill, Conk- 
ling, Boutwell, and Blow — 8. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Fessenden, Harris, and Wash- 
burne— 3. 

So the proposition of Mr. Bingham was not agreed to. 

Mr. Grider gave notice that at the. proper time he should submit for 
the consideration and action of the committee the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this committee the people of Ten- 
nessee having elected according to law loyal men as Senators and 
Representatives, they should be admitted to seats in the present Con- 
gress, upon taking the usual oath of office. 

Mr. Williams moved to reconsider the vote by which the committee 
directed the joint resolution and bill adopted by the committee to be 
reported to the two houses of Congress. 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
lO^nays 2, absent 3; as iollows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Williams, Grider, Bing- 
ham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 10. 

Nats — Messrs. Howard and Stevens— 2. 

Absent — Messrs. Fessenden, Washburne, and Morrill — 3. 

So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Grimes, 

The committee adjourned till Saturday next, at 10J o'clock a. m. 

SATURDAY, April 28, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment, all the members 
present 

The Chairman said that the vote of the committee ordering the 
joint resolution and bill agreed upon to be reported to the two houses 
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having been reconsidered at the last meeting, the committee would 
resume the consideration of the same, and they would be regarded as 
still open to amendment. 

Mr. Stevens moved to strike out all of section 2 of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as follows : 

" Sec. 2. From and after the 4th day of July, in the year 1876, no 
discrimination shall be made by any State nor by the United States as 
to the enjoyment by classes of persons of the right of suffrage because 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude " ; 

And the following at the beginning of section 3 : 

"Until the 4th day of July, 1876"; 

So that the third section would then read : 

" No class of persons, as to the right of whom to suffrage discrimi- 
nation shall be made by any State because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, shall be included in the basis of representa- 
tion." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
12, nays 2, not voting 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, Mor- 
rill, Grider, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 12. 

Nats — Messrs. Howard and Washburne — 2. 

Not voting — The Chairman — 1. 

So the motion to strike out was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams moved to strike out what had been section 3, and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

" Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But whenever in any State the elective 
franchise shall be denied to any portion of its male citizens not less 
than twenty-one years of age, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 
in such State shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens not 
less than twenty-one years of age." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
12, nays 3; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Williams, 
Morrill, Grider, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 12. 

Nats — Messrs. Howard, Stevens, and Washburne — 3. 

So the motion of Mr. Williams was agreed to. 

The committee proceeded to consider the following section : 

" Sec. 4. Debts or obligations already incurred or which may here- 
after be incurred in aid of insurrection or of war against the Union, 
and claims for compensation for loss of involuntary service or labor, 
shall not be paid by any State, nor by the United States." 

Mr. Rogers moved to amend by striking out the words " by any 
State, nor." 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 3, 
nays 12, as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 3. 
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Nats — The Chairman. Messrs. Grimes, Harris. Howard, Williams. 
Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, ana 
Blow— 12. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bingham moved to change the phraseology of the section, so 
that it would read : 

" Neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any 
debt or obligation already incurred, or which may hereafter be in- 
curred, in aid of insurrection or of war against the United States, or 
any claim for compensation for loss of involuntary service or labor." 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Boutwell moved to insert the following as an additional 
section: 

" Sec. — . The president and ^ice-president of the late Confederate 
States of America so called; the heads of Departments thereof; those 
who in other countries acted as agents of the Confederate States of 
America so called; those who having been heads of Departments of 
the United States, or officers of the Army or Navy of the United 
States, or members of either house of the Thirty-Sixth Congress of 
the United States, afterwards aided in the late rebellion ; and any one 
who as governor of either of the so-called Confederate States gave 
aid or comfort to the late rebellion, are declared to be forever in- 
eligible to any office under the United States.' 9 

Mr. Stevens moved to amend the section proposed by Mr. Boutwell 
by inserting after the clause relating to Confederate agents in foreign 
countries the following: 

" Officers of the army or navy of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, so called, above the rank 01 colonel in the army or master in the 
navy." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 8, 
nays 12; as follows: 

i EA8 — Messrs. Stevens, Washburne, and Conkling — 8. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Johnson, 
Williams, Morrill, Grider, Bingham, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 12. 

So the amendment of Mr. Stevens was not agreed to. 

The question was then taken upon the section proposed by Mr. 
Boutwell, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 6, nays 8, not vot- 
ing 1 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Harris, Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Conkling, and 
Boutwell— 6. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Howard, Johnson, Williams, Grider, 
Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 8. 

Not voting — Mr. Grimes — 1. 

So the section was not agreed to. 

Mr. Harris moved to insert the following as an additional section, 
to follow the section in relation to representation : 

" Sec. — . Until the 4th day of July, in the year 1870, all persons 
who voluntarily adhered to the late insurrection, giving it aid and 
comfort, shall be excluded from the right to vote for Representatives 
in Congress and for electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States." 

After discussion, 
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The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative— yeas 7, 
nays 8; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Harris, Howard, Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, 
Conkling, and Boutwell — 7. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, Williams, Grider, 
Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 8. 

So the section proposed by Mr. Harris was not agreed to. 

Subsequently, after discussion, 

Mr. Grimes moved to reconsider the vote by which the section pro- 
posed by Mr. Harris was rejected. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
8, nays 5, not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Stevens, 
Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell — 8. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 5. 

Not voting — Messrs. Williams and Washburne — 2. 

So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams said that upon this section he was paired with Mr. 
Washburne, who had temporarily left the committee-room. 

The question recurred upon agreeing to the section proposed by 
Mr. Harris. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
7, nays 6, not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Stevens, Morrill, Conk- 
ling, and Boutwell — 7. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Johnson, Grider, Bingham, Blow, 
and Rogers — 6. 

Not voting — Messrs. Williams and Washburne — 2. 

So the section was adopted. 

The section granting power to Congress to enforce the provisions 
of the article was adopted. 

Mr. Bingham moved to strike out the first section of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, which was as follows : 

" Section 1. No discrimination shall be made by any State, or by 
the United States, as to the civil rights of persons because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude "; 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

" Section 1. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
lO^nays 3, not voting 2; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Williams, Stevens, Washburne, Grider, 
Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers — 10. 

Nays — Messrs. Grimes, Howard, and Morrill — 8. 

Not voting — The Chairman and Mr. Harris — 2. 

So the motion of Mr. Bingham was agreed to. 

The committee then proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
provide for restoring to the States lately in insurrection their full 
political rights. 
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Mr. Boutwell moved that that portion relating to certain persons 
to be excluded from office be considered as a separate bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The preamble was modified, in so far as it recited the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to correspond with the action of the 
committee this morning. 

The committee proceeded to consider the following section : 

"Be it enacted, &c, That whenever the above-recited amendment 
shall have become part of the Constitution of the United States, and 
any State lately in insurrection shall have ratified the same, and shall 
have modified its constitution and laws in conformity with the first 
section thereof, the Senators and Representatives from such State, if 
found duly elected and qualified, shall after having taken the required 
oaths of office be admitted into Congress as such. 

After discussion, 

The Chairman moved to strike out the word " shall " and insert the 
word " may " before the words " after having taken," &c. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Boutwell moved to amend the section by striking out all after 
the word " that " and inserting the following : 

" Whenever the above-recitea amendment shall have become a part 
of the Constitution of the United States, and whenever either Tennes- 
see or Arkansas shall have ratified the same, and shall have so modi- 
fied its constitution and laws as to make them conform thereto, and 
shall have provided a system of equal suffrage for all loyal male citi- 
zens within its jurisdiction who are not less than twenty-one years of 
age, the Senators and Representatives from such State, if found duly 
elected and qualified, shall, after having taken the required oaths of 
office, be admitted into Congress as such: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this act shall be so construed as to disfranchise any loyal 
person now entitled to vote." 

Mr. Bingham moved to amend the amendment by striking out all 
tile first part to and including the words " the same," and inserting 
"whenever either Tennessee or Arkansas shall have ratified the 
above-recited amendment." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken upon the amendment to the amendment, 
and it was decided in the negative — yeas 4, nays 7, not voting 4; as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson, Williams, Bingham, and Blow — 4. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Stevens, Morrill, 
Grider, and Rogers — 7. 

Nor voting— Messrs. Harris, Washburne, Conkling, and Bout- 
well — 4. 

So the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment of Mr. Boutwell, 
and it was decided in the negative — yeas 2, nays 9, not voting 4; as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson and Boutwell — 2. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Williams, Stevens, 
Grider, Bingham, Blow, and Rogers — 9. 

Nor voting — Messrs. Harris, Washburne, Morrill, and Conkling — 4. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 
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Mr. Conkling moved to amend the first section of the bill under 
consideration by striking out the words "with the first section 
thereof/ 9 and inserting the word " therewith " in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Williams moved to amend by striking out all after the words 
"That whenever," and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

"Airy one of the States lately in rebellion shall ratify the above- 
recited amendment, as required by the Constitution or the United 
States; the Senators and Representatives of such State shall, after the 
4th day of March, 1867, if found duly elected and qualified, and after 
taking the required oaths of office, be admitted into Congress as such : 
Provided, That Senators and Representatives from Tennessee and 
Arkansas, elected and qualified as aforesaid, shall be admitted into 
Congress as soon as said States, respectively, shall ratify said amend- 
ment, as aforesaid." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 4, 
nays 9, not voting 2 ; as iollows : 

i ka8 — Messrs. Johnson, Williams^ Bingham, and Blow — 4. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Howard, Stevens, Morrill, 
Grider, Conkling, Boutwell, and Rogers — 9. 

Not voting — Messrs. Harris and Washburne — 2. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The first section as amended was then agreed to. 

The second section in relation to the direct tax was agreed to. 

The committee then proceeded to consider the bill declaring certain 
persons ineligible to office. 

The first part was as follows : 

"Be it enacted^ cfee., That no person shall be eligible to either branch 
of the national legislature who is included in any of the following 
classes, namely." 

Mr. Conkling moved to amend by striking out the words " either 
branch of the national legislature," and inserting the words "any 
office under the Government of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next clause was as follows : 

" First. The president and vice-president of the Confederate States 
of America, so called, the heads of departments, and members of both 
houses of congress thereof." 

The Chairman moved to amend by striking out the words " and 
members of both houses of congress." 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
10, nays 5; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, Williams, Morrill, 
Grider, Bingham, Boutwell, Blow, and Rogers— 10. 

Nays — Messrs. Harris, Howard, Stevens, Washburne, and Conk- 
ling — 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next clause was as follows: 

" Second. Those who in other countries acted as agents of the Con- 
federate States of America, so called." 

Mr. Howard moved to strike it out. 
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The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative— yeas 8, 
nays 12; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Howard. Grider, and Rogers — 8. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs, Grimes, Harris. Johnson, Williams. 
Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, BoutweU, and 
Blow— 12. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The next clause was as follows : 

" Third. Heads of Departments in the Government of the United 
States, officers of the Army and Navy of the United States, judges of 
the courts of the United States, and members of either house of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, who aided the late re- 
bellion." 

Mr. Grimes moved to amend by inserting before the word " judges," 
the words " and all persons educated at the Naval or Military Acad- 
emy of the United States." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next clause was as follows : 

a Fourth. Those who acted as officers of the Confederate States of 
America, so called, above the grade of colonel in the army or master 
in the navy; and any one who, as governor of either of the so-called 
Confederate States, gave aid or comfort to the rebellion." 

Mr. Grimes moved to amend by striking out the words " those who 
acted as officers of the Confederate States of America, so called, above 
the grade of colonel in the army, or master in the navy; and." 

After discussion, 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 4, 
nays 11 ; as follows : 

Y eas — Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, Grider. and Rogers — 4. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Howard, Williams, Stevens, 
Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, BoutweU, and Blow — 11. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The next clause was agrefed to as follows: 

a Fifth. Those who have treated officers or soldiers or sailors of the 
Army or Navy of the United States, captured during the late war, 
otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war." 

Mr. Grider submitted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, the people of Ten- 
nessee having elected according to law loyal men as Senators and 
Representatives, they should be admitted to seats in the present Con- 
gress upon taking the usual oath of office. 

Resolved fwrtKer, That each of the States not now represented 
should be allowed representation upon the same terms. 

Mr. Grimes moved to amend the first resolution by adding thereto 
ttie following: 

"Provided, They comply with the terms agreed upon by the com- 
mittee this session." 

The question was taken, and it wfes decided in the affirmative — yeas 
9, nays 4, not voting 2 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Morrill, Bingham, and Conkling — 9. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, Blow, and Rogers — 4. 

Not voting — Messrs. Washburne and Boutwell— 2. 

So tiie amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. Stevens moved to lay the resolutions on the table. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative— yeas 5, 
nays 7, not voting 8; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Howard, Williams, Stevens, Morrill, and Bing- 
ham — 5. 

Nats — Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Grider, Conkling, Blow, 
and Eogers— 7. 

Nor voting — The Chairman, Messrs. Washburne, and Boutwell — 8. 

So the motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon agreeing to the resolutions as amended. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the negative — yeas 2, 
nays 10, not voting 8; as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes and Johnson — 2. 

Nats — Messrs. Harris, Howard, Williams, Stevens, Morrill, Grider, 
Bingham, Conkling, Blow, and Sogers — 10. 

Not voting — The Chairman, Messrs. Washburne, and Boutwell — 8. 

So the resolutions were not adopted. 

Mr. Stevens moved that the joint resolution and bills adopted by 
the committee to-day be reported on Monday next to the two houses 
of Congress, and that leave be asked to submit, at some future time, 
reports to accompany the same. 

Mr. Boutwell asked that a separate vote be taken upon the joint 
resolution and bills; which was ordered. 

The first question was upon reporting the joint resolution propos- 
ingan amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative— yeas 
12,nays 8 ; as follows : 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Washburne, Merrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, ana 
Blow— 12. 
. Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Eogers — 3. 

So the motion to report the joint resolution was agreed to. 

The next question was upon reporting the bill to provide for restor- 
ing to the States lately in insurrection their full political rights. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
12^nays 8; as follows: 

i bas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris. Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, ana 
Blow— 12. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The next question was upon reporting the bill declaring certain 
persons ineligible to office under the Government of the United States. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative — yeas 
12,nays 3; as follows: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Williams, 
Stevens, Washburne, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and 
Blow— 12. 

Nats — Messrs. Johnson, Grider, and Rogers — 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Eogers, 

Ordered, That the minority of the committee have leave to submit 
minority reports. 
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On motion of Mr. Grimes, 

Ordered. That the injunction of secrecy be removed so far as relates 
to the results of the action of the committee at this session. 
On motion of Mr. Boutwell, 

Ordered, That the stenographer of this committee be authorized to 
furnish to the agent of the Associated Press, and the correspondents 
of such newspapers as may apply to him, copies of the joint resolu- 
tion and bills adopted by the committee to-day after the same shall 
have been submitted to and approved by the Chairman. 

The joint resolution and bills adopted are as follows: 

A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both 
houses concurring). That the following article be proposed to the leg- 
islatures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which, when ratified by three- fourths of said legis- 
latures, shall be valid as part of the Constitution, namely : 

Article — . 

Section 1. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law ; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Kepresentatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But whenever in any State the 
elective franchise shall be denied to any portion of its citizens not less 
than twenty-one years of age, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 
in such State shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
not less than twenty-one years of ag;e. 

Sec. 3. Until the 4th day of July, in the year 1870, all persons who 
voluntarily adhered to the late insurrection, giving it aid and com- 
fort, shall be excluded from the right to vote for Kepresentatives in 
Congress and for electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. Neither the United States nor any State shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation already incurred, or which may hereafter 
be incurred, in aid of insurrection or of war against the United 
States, or any claim for compensation for loss of involuntary service 
or labor. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article. 

A bill to provide for restoring to the States lately in insurrection 
their full political rights. 

Whereas it is expedient that the States lately in insurrection should, 
at the earliest day consistent with the future peace and safety of the 
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Union, be restored to full participation in all political rights; and 
whereas the Congress did, by joint resolution, propose for ratification 
to the legislatures of the several States, as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, an article in the following words, to 
wit: 

"AfiTICIiE — . 

"Section 1. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

" Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But whenever in any State the 
elective franchise shall be denied to any portion of its male citizens 
not less than twenty-one years of age, or in any way abridged except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion in such State shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citi- 
zens not less than twenty-one years of age. 

" Sec. 3. Until the 4th day of July, in the year 1870, all persons 
who voluntarily adhered to the late insurrection, giving it aid and 
comfort, shall be excluded from the right to vote for Representatives 
in Congress and for electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

" Sec. 4. Neither the United States nor any State shall assume or 

Eay any debt or obligation already incurred, or which may hereafter 
e incurred, in aid of insurrection or of war against the United 
States, or any claim for compensation for loss of involuntary service 
or labor. 

" Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article " : 

Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That whenever the 
above-recited amendment shall have become part of the Constitution 
of the United States, and any State lately in insurrection shall have 
ratified the same, and shall have modified its constitution and laws in 
conformity therewith, the Senators and Representatives from such 
State, if found duly elected and qualified, may, after having taken 
the required oaths of office, be admitted into Congress as such. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when any State lately in 
insurrection shall have ratified the foregoing amendment to the Con- 
stitution, any part of the direct tax under the act of August 5, 1861, 
which may remain due and unpaid in such State may be assumed ana 
paid by such State ; and the payment thereof, upon proper assurances 
from such State, to be given to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, may be postponed for a period not exceeding ten years 
from and after the passage of this act 
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A bill declaring certain persons ineligible to office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That no person 
shall be eligible to any office under the Government of the United 
States who is included in any of the following classes, namely : 

1. The president and vice-president of the Confederate States of 
America, so called, and the heads of departments thereof. 

2. Those who in other countries acted as agents of the Confederate 
States of America, so called. 

3. Heads of Departments of the United States, officers of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and all persons educated at the Mili- 
tary or Naval Academy of the United States, judges of the courts of 
the United States, and members of either house of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress of the United States who gave aid or comfort to the late 
rebellion. 

4. Those who acted as officers of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, so called, above the grade of colonel in the army or master in the 
navy, and any one who, as governor of either of the so-called Con- 
federate States, gave aid or comfort to the rebellion. 

5. Those who have treated officers or soldiers or sailors of the Army 
or Navy of the United States, captured during the late war, otherwise 
than lawfully as prisoners of war. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Grimes, 

The committee adjourned to meet upon the call of its Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1866. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of its Chairman. Absent, 
Messrs. Washburne, Blow, Rogers, Johnson. Grider, and Conkling. 

The Chairman stated that he had called the committee together for 
the purpose of laying before them a report he had prepared, to accom- 
pany the measures which at the last meeting the committee directed 
to be reported to the two houses of Congress. 

The report was read and adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Howard, 

The chairmen of the Senate and House portions of the joint com- 
mittee were instructed to submit the report just adopted to their 
respective houses. 

Adjourned to meet on call of the Chairman. 

Attest i 

WM. BLAIR LORD, 

Clerk. 
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In the House of Representatives, 
December 4, 1866. 
Resolved {the Senate concurring), That the Joint Committee of 
Fifteen on Reconstruction, appointed during the last session of Con- 
gress, shall be reappointed under the same rules and regulations as 
then existed, and that all the documents and resolutions which were 
referred then be now considered as referred to them anew. 
Attest: 

edwd Mcpherson, 

Clerk. 

In the Senate op the United States, 

December 5, 1866. 
Resolved, That the Senate concur in the foregoing resolution of the 
House of Representatives relative to the reappointment of the Joint 
Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction. 
Attest: 

J. W. FORNEY, 

Secretary. 

By w. j. Mcdonald, 

Chief Clerk. 

Office House op Representatives United States, 

February 15, 1867. 
I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the original now on 
file in this office. 
Attest* 

edwd Mcpherson, 

Clerk. 
Members on the part of the Senate : 

Mr. William P. Fessenden, of Maine; 

Mr. James W. Grimes, of Iowa ; 

Mr. Ira Harris, of New York; 

Mr. Jacob M. Howard, of Michigan; 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland; and 

Mr. George H. Williams, of Oregon. 

Members on the part of the House of Representatives: 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. John F. Farnsworth, of Illinois, vice Mr. Washburne, 

excused ; 
Mr. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; 
Mr. Elijah Hise, of Kentucky, vice Mr. Grider, deceased; 
Mr. John A. Bingham, of Ohio; 
Mr. Roscoe Conkling, of New York; 
Mr. George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts; 
Mr. Henry T. Blow, of Missouri ; and 
Mr. Andrew J. Rogers, of New Jersey. 

8 D— 63-a-vol 15 24 49 
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SATURDAY, February 2, 1867. 

The committee met on call of the Chairman at Senate Committee 
Boom on the Pacific Railroad. Present, Mr. Fessenden (Chairman) 
and the entire committee. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, House bill (substitute for House bill No. 
643) was read; when, 

On motion of Mr. Bingham, the original bill was also read. 

After reference had been made to both bills, Mr. Stevens submitted 
the following resolution: 

" That the States lately in rebellion shall be reconstructed upon the 
principle of granting them enabling acts to form their State consti- 
tutions;" 

Which, after some discussion, was modified by him, on leave, as 
follows: 

" That the States lately in rebellion shall be reconstructed upon the 
principle, * providing by act of Congress that they may form State 
constitutions and governments.' " 

The discussion upon this motion was continued by Messrs. Stevens, 
Bingham, Howard, Conkling, Johnson, Williams, Farnsworth, and 
Boutwell, during which time Mr. Bingham asked leave to amend the 
original House bill No. 543, as follows : Add after word " therewith " 
the following, " and shall have secured impartial suffrage to the male 
citizens of the United States, of full age, resident therein," the section 
amended reading as follows: 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That whenever the 
above-recited amendment shall have become part of the Constitution 
of the United States, and any State lately in insurrection shall have 
ratified the same, and shall have modified its constitution and laws in 
conformity therewith, and shall have secured impartial suffrage to 
the male citizens of the United States, of full age, resident therein, 
the Senators and Representatives from such State, if found duly 
elected and qualified, may, after having taken the required oaths of 
office, be admitted into Congress as such." 

Pending discussion of Mr. Stevens's resolution, it being near 12 
o'clock, 

On motion of Mr. Howard, the committee adjourned to meet on 
Wednesday morning next, at 10 o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY, February 6, 1867. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. Present, the Chair- 
man, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Howard, Johnson, Williams, Stevens, 
Farnsworth, Morrill, Bingham, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow. Ab- 
sent, Messrs. Hise and Bogers. 

On motion of the Chairman, George A. Mark was appointed as 
clerk to the committee. 

On motion of the Chairman, it was agreed that the proceedings of 
the committee should be considered as secret and confidential. 

Mr. Conkling moved that the further consideration of pending 
resolution be postponed, and Senate bill 564 be taken up. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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After reading of Senate bill 564 by the Chairman, Mr. Conkling 
presented the same with amendments. 

The committee then proceeded to the consideration of the preamble 
and the several sections of the bill. 

Mr. Conkling moved to amend the preamble by inserting after the 
word " Congress," in the fourth line, " and without the sanction of 
the people." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

It was also agreed to strike out in the fifth line the words " and 
therefore are of no constitutional validity." 

Mr. Farnsworth moved to insert after the word "whereas" the 
words " said pretended governments," striking out down to the word 
" afford," in the seventh line, so that it would read, " and whereas 
said pretended governments afford," Ac. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
affirmative — yeas 8, nays 5, absent 2: 

Yeas — The Chairman, Messrs. Grimes, Harris, Johnson, Farns- 
worth, Morrill, Bingham, and Blow — 8. 

Nays — Messrs. Howard, Williams, Stevens, Conkling, and Bout- 
well — 5. 

Absent — Messrs. Rogers and Hise — 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson moved to further amend by striking out in the eighth 
line the words "but countenance and encourage lawlessness and 



crime." 



The amendment was not agreed to. 

In the eleventh line it was agreed to amend bv striking out the 
word " formed " and inserting the word " established." 

Mr. Bingham offered the following as a substitute for the pream- 
ble, viz: 

"Whereas it is necessary that peace and good order should be en- 
forced in the several States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and 
Arkansas, lately in rebellion, until said States shall be fully restored 
to their constitutional relations to the Government of the United 
States." 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
negative — yeas 4, nays 9, absent 2: 

Yeas — Messrs. Grimes, Johnson, Bingham, and Blow — 4. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Howard, Williams, Stevens, 
Farnsworth, Morrill, Conkling, and Boutwell— 9. 

Absent — Messrs. Rogers and Hise — 2. 

So the substitute of Mr. Bingham was not agreed to. 

The committee next proceeded to the consideration of the first sec- 
tion, amended by Mr. Conkling, so that after the enacting clause it 
should read as follows: 

" That said so-called States shall be divided into military districts, 
and made subject to the military authority of the United States, as 
hereinafter prescribed, and for that purpose Virginia shall constitute 
the first district: North Carolina and South Carolina the second dis- 
trict; Georgia, Alabama, and Florida the third district; Mississippi 
and Arkansas the fourth district; and Louisiana and Texas the fifth 
district." 
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Mr. Bingham moved to amend the section as amended by substi- 
tuting after the enacting clause the following: 

"That said States be divided into five military districts, as fol- 
lows," &c. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and it was decided in the 
negative — yeas 2, nays 9, absent or not voting 4: 

Yeas — Messrs. Johnson and Bingham — 2. 

Nats — The Chairman, Messrs. Harris, Howard, Stevens, Farns- 
worth, Morrill, Conkling, Boutwell, and Blow— 9. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Grimes, Williams, Rogers, and 
Hise — 4. 

So the amendment of Mr. Bingham was not agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved to amend by striking out in the third line the 
word " so-called." 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The question then recurred upon the adoption of the section as 
amended by Mr. Conkling. 

And the section was adopted. 

The amendments to the second section submitted by Mr. Conkling 
were agreed to, and the section read as follows : 

" Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of the 
General of the Army, under the authority of the president, to assign 
to the command of each of said districts an officer of the Regular 
Army not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a suffi- 
cient military force to enable such officer to perform his duties and 
enforce his authority within the district to which he is assigned." 

The third section was then taken uj>, and, after discussion, 

Mr. Harris moved to amend by striking out in the sixth line the 
word " local " and inserting the word " civil." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved to amend by striking out in the second and 
third lines the words "' peaceable and law-abiding." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved ftirther to amend by inserting in line nine, 
after the word "tribunals," the words, "in the mode prescribed by 
existing laws for courts-martial." 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved to amend bv inserting after the word " all," 
in the eleventh line, the word " local." 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

And the section as amended was then adopted. 

The amendments to section 4, submitted by Mr. Conkling, were 
agreed to, and the section read as follows: 

" Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That courts and judicial officers 
of the United States shall not issue writs of habeas corpus in behalf 
of persons in military custody, unless some commissioned officer on 
duty in the district wherein the person is detained shall indorse upon 
said petition a statement certifying, upon honor, that he has knowl- 
edge or information as to the cause and circumstances of the alleged 
detention, and that he believes the same to be wrongful ; and further 
that he believes that the indorsed petition is preferred in good faith, 
and in furtherance of justice, and not to hinder or delay the punish- 
ment of crime. All persons put under military arrest by Virtue of 
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this act shall be tried without unnecessary delay, and no cruel or 
unusual punishment shall be inflicted. 9 ' 

And the section as amended was adopted. 

The amendments to section 5, as proposed by Mr. Conkling, were 
agreed to, and it then read as follows : 

" Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no sentence of any mili- 
tary commission or tribunal hereby authorized, affecting the life or 
liberty of any person, shall be executed until it is approved by the 
officer in command oi the district, and the laws and regulations for 
the government of the Army shall not be affected by this act, except 
in so far as thej conflict with its provisions." 

And the section was adopted as amended. 

Mr. Howard moved to further amend the second section by striking 
out in the second and third lines the words " under the authority of 
the President" 

After discussion, the amendment of Mr. Howard was agreed to. 
a Mr. Harris moved that the chairmen of the Senate and House por- 
tions of the committee report the bill to their respective bodies. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

It was then moved that Mr. Stevens report the bill as amended to 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Bingham moved to report back to the House the bill previously 
reported. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

After discussion, the committee adjourned to meet on Saturday 
next at 10 o'clock. 

SATURDAY, February 9, 1867. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present, the Chairman, Messrs. Williams, Bingham, Boutwell, and 
Blow. 

A quorum not being present, the committee adjourned to meet on 
call of the Chairman. 

GEO. A. MARK, 

Clerk. 
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63d Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

3d Session. \ ( No. 712. 



REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 



Janttaby 11, 1916.— Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



Mr. Robinson submitted the following 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 

[On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens in the United 
States, with a statement of the managers on the part of the Senate. 1 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the hill (H. R. 6060), 
a An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States," having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 15, 18, 20, 
22,25, 26, 38, 58, 62, 74, and 95. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 27, 29, 
30, 32, 33, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 
59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and in lieu 
thereof insert the following : practice polygamy or believe in or advo- 
cate the practice of polygamy ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: treaties, conventions or; and the Senate 
agree to' the same. 

Amendment numbered 23 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lines 8 and 4 of the matter inserted by the Senate 
strike out " and aliens returning after temporary absence to an un- 
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same. 

Amendment numbered 24: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and insert 
a period after the word " guests," on page 11, line 21 ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : In line 1 of the amendment strike out " and " and insert 
or; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and in 
lieu (hereof insert a period ; and on page 13, line 18, strike out " for " 
and insert For; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : Page 14 ? line 18, after " commissions " insert : to an alien 
coming into the United States ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : Page 14, line 19, after " alien " insert : coming into the United 
States ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the language inserted by the Senate insert the 
following: or otherwise; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : After the word " thereto," in the last line of the amendment, 
insert the following : , and the provisions of this section shall be ex- 
cepted from that portion of section thirty-eight of this act, which 
provides that this act shall not be construed to repeal, alter, or amend 
section six, chapter four hundred and fifty-three, third session Fifty- 
eighth Congress, approved February sixth, nineteen hundred and five, 
or the act approved August second, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
two, entitled "An act to regulate the carriage of passengers by sea? 
and amendments thereto ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an amend- 
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ment as follows : After " officers," in line 3 of the amendment, insert: 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Labor and wader such regula- 
tions as fie may prescribe] and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: After "inspectors," in line 3 of the amendment, in- 
sert: at the discretion of the Secretary of Labor and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: any alien who at the time of 
entry was a member of one or more of the classes excluded by law; 
any alien who shall have entered or who shall be found in the United 
States in violation of this act or in violation of any other law of the 
United States, the methods and measure of proof and the destination 
of deportation to be those specified in the law violated; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68 : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows : Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and insert 
in lieu thereof: or who enters without inspection; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the Senate and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: by the master; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

E.- D. Smith, 
Joe T. Robinson, 
H. C. Lodge, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
John L. Burnett, 
Augustus P. Gardner, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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STATEMENT OP THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OP THE SENATE. 

The managers on the part of the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the House 
bill (H. R. 6060) regulating the immigration of aliens submit the 
following detailed statement in explanation of the effect agreed 
upon and recommended in the conference report: 

The principal changes in existing law proposed by the Senate 
to which the managers on the part of the House agree are as fol- 
lows: 

First. The amendment which increases the head tax on adult 
aliens to $6, coupled with the entire exemption from head tax of 
minor children accompanying a parent. 

Second. So much of the Senate amendment No. 24 as strikes out 
the House provision prohibiting the exclusion of the wife or minor 
children or American citizens. 

Third. The amendment which substitutes a new section 11, sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Labor, to take the place of the House 
provision relative to surgical examinations on board ships engaged 
in the transportation of aliens. 

Fourth. The amendment which denies to alien prostitutes the 
privilege of obtaining United States citizenship through marriage. 

Fifth. The amendment which requires transportation companies 
carrying immigrants from Mexico or Canada to the United States 
to provide suitable landing places. 

The principal amendments proposed by the Senate from which 
the managers on the part of the Senate recede are as follows: 

First. The amendment excluding persons of the African race. 

Second. The amendment striking the word "solely" from the 
House provision, which extends exemption from the illiteracy test 
to refugees from religious persecution. 

Third. So much of Senate amendment numbered 24 as exempts cer- 
tan Belgians from the illiteracy test and certain other provisions of 
the law. 

The principal amendments proposed by the Senate to which the 
managers on the part of the House agree with amendments are as 
follows: 

First. Senate amendment numbered 11. The managers on the 
part of the House agree to so much of this amendment as strikes out 
of the polygamy clause the words objected to which require an alien 
to admit Ms belief in the practice of polygamy as a condition prece- 
dent to his exclusion on account of that oelief. The managers on 
the part of the Senate agree to an amendment to Senate amendment 
numbered 11 proposed bjr the House managers, the effect of which 
is as follows: A change in the words inserted by the Senate so as 
to exclude an alien who believes in the practice of polygamy, whether 
he admits it or not in contradistinction to his exclusion on account 
of an abstract article in his creed. 
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Second. To the amendments of the Senate which provide a double 
inspection and a double medical examination for immigrants the 
managers on the part of the House agree with amendments givuij 
the Secretary of Labor discretion in the matter. To these amen 
ments the managers on the part of the Senate agree. 

E. D. Smith, 
Jos. T. Robinson, 
H. C. Lodge, 
Managers an the part af the Senate. 
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THE SHIPPING BILL 



ADDRESS 

DELIVERED BY 

HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
BEFORE 

THE COMMERCIAL CLUB, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
,ON JANUARY 9, 1915 

RELATIVE TO THE MERITS OF THE BILL (S. 6856) TO 
AUTHORIZE THE UNITED STATES, ACTING THROUGH 
A SHIPPING BOARD, TO SUBSCRIBE TO THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF A CORPORATION TO BE ORGANIZED UNDER 
THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES OR OF A STATE 
THEREOF OR OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO 
PURCHASE, CONSTRUCT, EQUIP, MAINTAIN, AND 
OPERATE MERCHANT VESSELS IN THE FOR- 
EIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

1915 
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BTTBIOTTBD BY Ml. FLETCHER. 



In the Senate of the United States, 

January 11, 1916. 
Ordered, That the address delivered by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo before the Commercial Club at Chicago on the shipping bill, 
on January 9, 1015, be printed as a public document and that 5,000 
additional copies be printed for use of the Senate document room. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 
% 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY WILLIAM G. McADOO BEFORE THE 
COMMERCIAL CLUB AT CHICAGO ON THE SHIP- 
PING BILL AS A MEANS FOR THE CREATION OF 
AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, JANUARY 
9, 1915. 



Since 1880 Democratic and Republican national platforms alike 
have declared, from time to time, in favor of an American merchant 
marine. During the whole of this period of 34 years political leaders 
of all parties and business men of every kind of political faith have 
recognized the necessity for a merchant marine under the American 
flag if our commerce is to expand and the American people are to 
have a fair share of the world's trade. 

The Democratic national platform of 1912 contains the following: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the growth of a 
merchant marine, which snail develop and strengthen the commercial ties which bind 
us to our sister Republics of the South, but without imposing additional burdens upon 
the people and without bounties or subsidies from the P^btic Treasury . 

A similar declaration is found in the Democratic national platforms 
of 1880, 1884, 1904, and 1908. 

The Republican national platforms of 1884, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, 
1908, and 1912 contain declarations in favor of building up an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, that of 1912 being as follows: 

We believe that one of the country's most urgent needs is a revived merchant 
marine. There should be American ships and plenty of them to make use of the 
great American oceanic canal now nearing completion. 

The Progressive Party made no specific declaration in favor of a 
merchant marine, but cud declare strongly in favor of extending our 
foreign commerce, as shown by the following quotation from its plat- 
form of 1912: 

The time has come when the Federal Government should cooperate with manu- 
facturers and producers in extending our foreign commerce. To this end we demand 
adequate appropriations by Congress and the appointment of diplomatic and consular 
officers solely with a view to their special fitness and worth, and not in consideration 
of political expediency. 

It is imperative to the welfare of our people that we enlarge and extend our foreign 
commerce. We are preeminently fitted to do this because, as a people, we have 
developed high skill in the art of manufacturing* our business men are strong execu- 
tives, strong organizers. In every way possible our Federal Government should 
cooperate in this important matter. 

These unequivocal declarations show conclusively that the creation 
of an American merchant marine is not a partisan question, but a 
vital policy of national importance upon which all parties have long 
been m agreement. Like the currency question, it has been talked 
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about interminably, but unlike the currency question it remains to be 
solved. 

While both of the leading political parties are culpable for the 
plight in which our foreign trade now finds itself, because off their 
failure to create, as promised, an American merchant marine, the 
Republican Party is tne more culpable, because it has had complete 
power to legislate during a large part of the last 20 years, when it 
controlled the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
and yet did nothing. The Democratic Party now has power to leg- 
islate, and it will be equally culpable if it fails to act. It will be even 
more culpable if it does nothing, since the emergency created by the 
European war has emphasized, as nothing else could have done, the 
supreme folly of subjecting the foreign commerce of this great Nation 
to the hazards of ocean transportation under the flags of nations now 
engaged in the most gigantic war of all time. Regardless of these 
hazards, it is even greater folly, from an economic point of view, to 
continue deliberately the policy of trying to build up a great foreign 
trade by leaving to our rivals the control of the vitally important 
instrumentalities of ocean transportation. So long as our competi- 
tors own the ships they make the rates, they control the service, and 
they determine the routes. With this power it is easy to favor their 
own commerce and discriminate against ours. 

One of the most significant utterances on this point is contained in 
the Republican national platform of 1900: 

Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths of our foreign- 
carrying trade is a great loss to the industry of this country. It is also a serious 
danger to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal in the event of European war would 
seriously cripple our expanding foreign commerce. The national defense and naval 
efficiency of this country, moreover, supply a compelling reason for legislation which 
will enable us to recover our former place among the trade-carrying fleets of the 
world. 

The man who wrote that had the power of a seer and the vision 
of a statesman, because what is there advocated is irrefutably sound 
and what is there predicted is exactly what has happened — a Euro- 
pean war has caused the "sudden withdrawal " of a large part of 
the foreign vessels upon which our foreign trade is dependent, and 
has seriously crippled "our expanding foreign commerce/ ' 

It is necessary only to give a few figures to show -how conclusively 
this is true. 

At the outbreak of the European war in August last the total 
amount of gross steam tonnage of all the nations of the world was, 
in round numbers, 45,400.000. Of this approximately one-half is 
under the British flag. Tne largest part of the American tonnage 
is employed in the Lake and coastwise trade, and is not suitable for 
over-seas service. We have but 15 vessels of 1,000 net tons and 
over, regularly engaged in the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
trade. They aggregate 164,546 gross tons, and represent about 
one-third of 1 per cent of the worlds gross tonnage. Our total 
gross steam tonnage, registered for the foreign trade, including 
everything under and over 1,000 tons, and including all steam ves- 
sels admitted to American registry since the war broke out. is only 
1,061,676 tons, or little more than 2 per cent of the world's gross 
tonnage. 
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Since the outbreak of the European war reliable estimates show 
that 5,803,014 gross tons of ocean-going vessels have been withdrawn 
from commercial use, as shown by the following table: 

Tots. 

German and Austrian 3, 507, 331 

British vessels taken under Government charter 1, 700, 000 

British vessels destroyed or seized by Germany 266, 000 

Vessels lost by mines 330,683 

Total. 5,803,014 

Prior to the war a large part of our foreign trade was carried in 
German bottoms, but since they have been withdrawn from the seas, 
we are almost wnolly dependent for the transportation of our foreign 
commerce upon the English flag. This commerce, by sea, for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1914, aggregated the enormous total of 
$3,785,500,000. So long as England commands the sea, our com- 
merce will not be stopped. But who can foretell the eventualities 
of a great war? It is conceivable that a daring German squadron 
might get into the Atlantic and play havoc witn our commerce in 
British bottoms. No one can tell how long the war will last, and 
every day that it continues our foreign trade is subject to its vicissi- 
tudes and dangers. Is it fair to our producers, our merchants, and 
our manufacturers to force such risks upon them ? Are we justified 
in putting the prosperity of our country m needless jeopardy ? Aside 
from this, our trade with some of the belligerent countries is practi- 
cally destroyed for lack of American ships to carry noncontraband 
articles to them and to bring back noncontraband articles to us— 
articles sorely needed in the pursuits of peaceful industry and science. 
Notably is this true of cotton, which is urgently needed by Germany, 
Austria, and other countries. But we haven t the American ships. 
The wants of these countries can not, therefore, be supplied, nor can 
the necessities of our own distressed people in the Soutn be relieved. 
Neutral flags can not be depended upon for this service. They can 
not get the necessary war risk insurance. While Congress has estab- 
lished a war risk insurance bureau in the Treasury Department, we 
can not, of course, insure ships not under the American flag. 

But this is not all. The withdrawal of the large amount of ton- 
nage — 13 per cent of the world's total supply — has created a great 
scarcity oi vessels with an unprecedented rise in ocean freight rates. 

From every Atlantic and Gulf port there comes the cry of scarcity 
of ships and exorbitant rates. Let me cite a few conspicuous 
instances: In July last, the rate on grain from New York to English 
ports was 4 to 5 cents per bushel. In December it was 16 to 17 cents 
per bushel — an increase of about 300 per cent. To Rotterdam the 
rate was 6} cents per bushel. In December it was 30f cents per 
bushel — an increase of about 400 per cent. The rate on cotton 
from New York to Liverpool in July last was 20 cents per hundred- 
weight. In December it was 75 cents per hundredweight — an 
increase of 275 per cent. The rates on cotton to Rotterdam have 
increased from $1 to $5 per bale, or 400 per cent. In July last the 
rate on cotton to Bremen was $1 per bale. In December it was $15 
per bale, or 3 cents per pound of cotton. 

On all commodities there have been increases in rates of from 50 
per cent to 300 per cent, whether destined for English, European, or 
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Mediterranean ports. I will not multiply instances, nor weary von 

with statistics. ^ J J * 

These enormous increases in rates constitute a heavy tax on the 
American producer. They are reflected in the lessened prices wHich 
he has been compelled to take for his product. Hie increased cost 
of carrying American produce and commodities to European ports 
since the war broke out runs into millions. 

This great sum represents a heavy toll that has been exacted by 
foreign steamship owners from American shippers and producers. 
It is, in effect, a penalty they are paying for the failure of American 
politicians to carry out their repeated promises to the American 
people. Foreign owners may increase tneir rates overnight, arbi- 
trarily —we have no power to prevent it and we must pay the price 
or stop our shipments. Already our commerce is being injured and 
our prosperity is being retarded by the relentless hand of tribute 
which lies heavily upon it and which will lie more heavily upon it 
with each day that passes, because ocean freight rates are still rising. 
Let me read from a few letters from actual shippers in various 
parts of the country. 

Memphis, Tbnn., December 7, 1914. 
Sbcrbtart of thb Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Drab Sib: I have on my desk several very important inquiries for cotton for Ger- 
many and feel satisfied that at least a million bales of cotton could be sold to Germany 
and Austria at once if freight room, at a reasonable price, could be secured and, above 
all, that the "war risk" would cover the shipments absolutely. 

Now. can not you find a way for the Government to furnish us ships and guaranteeing 
the delivery of the cotton either at Gothenburg, Rotterdam, or Copenhagen? The 
importance of this move you can realise in a moment when you think that every bale 
of cotton that is held over and not spun becomes a weight on the market and reduces 
the chances of an advance later on that much. You can not grind the mill with the 
water that has passed, and when a spindle stops operating and the cotton is not being 
used it becomes a dead weight on tne market, it matters not how much you advance 
against it. 

Now, what we want is open markets, and a chance to ship out cotton. If this can 
be done, the cotton pool will only be used limitedly. The rate from New Orleans 
to-day to Gothenburg is $1 .60 per hundredweight and to Rotterdam $2. This is three 
and four times the regular rate. Suppose a rate of $1 was effected, and with a "war 
risk" of not over 60 cents per bale, this would enable you at once to take a million 
bales of cotton off of the market. Can't you suggest some outlet for these conditions? 

A steamship loaded with 10,000 bales of cotton, at $3 per hundredweight, or $15 
per bale, realises, gross, $160,000 for the cargo when the vessel itself is not worth 
exceeding $125,000. For such conditions there certainly should be some remedy. 
Yours, very truly, 

Joseph Nbwburqer. 

Penbaoola, Fla., December it, 1914. 
Senator D. U. Fletcher, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dbab Sbnator: We here do not know whether to be amused or disgusted in regard 
to interviews given out by prominent gentlemen who should know better as to the 
great number of ships available for carrying freight and the ease in obtaining them. 
If some of the gentlemen who talk this way would come down to this coast and see 
how our business is hampered by inability to get bottoms and the extraordinary 
freight rates charged, they might change their minds as to the abundance of vessels 
available. The met is that freights are almost at a prohibitive figure, and vessels can 
hardly be obtained, even at the piratical prices asked. 

Congress will be going a great service for this coast if they can find some effective 
means of remedying this serious situation. 

V«y truly, you*, 0. E. Dobson, 

President Clumber 0/ Commerce. 
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The following is taken from a letter of E. J. Glenny, president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, dated December 12, 1914: 

It has been a great problem with the cotton trade this season to obtain tonnage for 
cotton, the necessity for freight room for grain being greater than heretofore and the 
amount of tonnage available being smaller. The snip agents are compelled to pay 
$10 to $10.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds upon the dead-weight capacity of the vessel 
for cargo, as against $2.50 to $3 before the declaration of war. 

The following is from the Schuler Cooperage Co., of Jacksonville! 
Fla., under date of December 22, 1914: 

We are shippers of barrel headings from Savannah to Liverpool, and the established 
ocean rate was from 23 to 25 cents per hundred pounds. The first available space that 
we were able to obtain after August 1 was the latter part of October, at which time we 
were advised that the rate had been advanced to 30 cents. At the present the rate is 
45 cents, or an advance of about 96 per cent. 

This rate will prevent our making future shipments; hence we will be compelled to 
forego taking additional orders untO after the normal rates are restored. 

The following is from Cornelius Kahlen, exporter, of 349 Broadway, 
New York, dated December 22, 1914: 

I desire to point out to you that I am an exporter of wrapping paper to European 
countries. At the present moment I expect to forward about 25 tons of wrapping paper 
in rolls from New York to Genoa, Italy, destined for Italian consumption. Before the 
outbreak of the war the ocean-freight rate quoted by the various steamship lines was 
25 shillings, plus 5 per cent per ton weight of 2,240 pounds, but immediately after the 
commencement of the war the rates increased continuously, at times 40, 50, and 75 

ahillSnga 

I am now in receipt of a quotation from the Cunard Steamship Co., New York City, 
with reference to my above-mentioned shipment, and am quoted by this line the rate 
of 100 shillings, plus 5 per cent per ton weight of 2,240 pounds. This is a fourfold 
increase over the previous rates before the outbreak of the war and it makes the sale 
of the paper almost prohibitive. 

The following is from the United States & Australasia Steam- 
ship Co., of New York, dated December 17, 1914: 

In reference to a bill now before the Senate known as the "Ship purchase bill," 
authorizing the Government to purchase or charter ships to engage in foreign trade 
and to lease any of these ships to private corporations, we would respectfully ask 
that you file our application for Government steamers, should this bill become a law. 

This is an American company, incorporated under the laws of New Jersey in 1898. 
We have been obliged to charter foreign steamers to care for exports to Australasia, 
and at the present time we are not able to charter steamers. 

There are dispatched every year between 35 and 40 steamers from the port of New 
York to Australasia with a demand for goods from America constantly increasing. 

The following is from a letter of O. G. Hempstead & Son, steam- 
ship agents ana ship brokers, of Philadelphia, dated September 21, 
1914: 

But, on the other hand, the trade with South American ports by this country is 
almost negligible, being only 6 per cent of our total exports. There are practically 
no first-class steamers now plying between United States ports and South American 
ports on either the Atlantic or racific sides of South America. True, the Lamport 
a Holt and Prince Lines have regular sailings from New York to the east coast of South 
America, but the Prince line steamers generally return to England. The Lloyd 
Brazileiro have ceased running their own boats, and now maintain infrequent sail- 
ings by means of chartered steamers, as do also Messrs. Funch, Edye A Go. The 
Atlas, Munson, and Luckenbach lines do not go to South American ports, and the 
steamers of Messrs. Barber & Co., R. P. Houston & Co., Norton, Lilly 4 Co., and the 
American <fc River Plate Line only maintain occasional sailings to Buenos Aires by 
means of tramp steamers. 

On the west coast of South America there is a fairly good service maintained by 
Messrs. W. R. Grace A Co., The Wessel Duval Line, and the New York & South 
American Line, but I am convinced that with the stability only the United States 
could give to a regular line, and the class of service which could be established and 
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maintained, great and permanent benefit could be secured to the merchant* and 
manufacturers of this country. 

A line of steamers capable of plying between Philadelphia or New York at a 14- 
knot rate would bring Buenos Aires one week nearer to those ports, and if permanent 
sailing dates were named and maintained so that deliveries could be accurately 
anticipated (the most valuable asset of any steamship line) and the steamers were of 
the type now in vogue between our North Atlantic ports and Liverpool, Hamburg, 
and Bremen, so that passengers as well as freight could be carried, a great and valu- 
able trade would open to the citizens of this country and those of South America. 

I have quoted these letters almost in full because they present the 
actual conditions more vividly than I could portray them in any 
language of my own. 

So long as this war continues these unfavorable conditions will 
not only continue but grow worse unless something is done. Who 
can say how long the war will last t Who can forecast accurately its 
effects and results ? Is it reasonable, is it safe, is it right to remain 
idle any longer or to trust any further in the happening of some 
benevolent thing, through private agencies, that will secure and 
protect our foreign trade! 

Not only has the war emphasized the imperative necessity for the 
quick creation of an American merchant marine, but it has created 
an exceptional opportunity for the extension of our trade in the open 
markets of the world. This is notably the case with South America. 
The commercial and financial relations of our friendly and growing 
southern neighbors have been seriously affected by the war. They 
are seeking, necessarily, new accommodations — new adjustments. 
Where can they find them so readily and advantageously as in our 
great country ? And where will they be more welcome ¥ Comment- 
ing on this matter, that able and distinguished diplomat, the ambas- 
sador of Argentina, Dr. Naon, said in a recent speech before the 
Commercial Club of Boston: 

I do not know whether I am telling you anything new when I say that if we rely 
on the indications of our statistics the Argentine Republic constitutes one of the most 
important markets for the consumption of the manufactured products of the United 
States. In support of this fact I wish tojpresent to your consideration a resume" of a 
number of comparative tables contained in an Argentine official publication entitled 
" International Argentine Commerce.' 1 which appeared in 1912. This is an official 
publication of the general bureau of commerce and industries of my country, and 
is issued under the responsibility of the ministry of agriculture. As a consequence, 
the figures appearing therein are as exact as it is possible to make them and the most 
authentic expression of facts. Gentlemen, these figures show that of the total exports 
from the United States to the South American Continent, 40.3 per cent entered the 
Argentine Republic. They also show that our country received: 41.1 per cent of the 
total exports from the United Kingdom to said continent, 47.3 per cent of those from 
Germany, 49.7 per cent of those from Belgium, 50 per cent of those from France, 
66.4 per cent of those from Italy, and 80 per cent of the exports from Spain to South 
America. It may thus be said: that the Argentine Republic absorbed alone 60 per 
cent of the total exports of the world to the South American Continent. Hence, I 
do not believe that I am going too far when I say, in view of these figures, that they 
reveal with more eloquence than any address could the enormous purchasing power 
of my country. They also bear out the assertion made on more than one occasion 
that it constitutes a consumption market worthy of the best efforts of countries pro- 
ducing manufactured products, if those countries are desirous of obtaining now and 
in the future a certain means of meeting the demands of their commercial expansion. 

One of tJie most sorrowful consequences of the war for us, aside from the sentiment 
and affection intensified by the close ties which bind us with the countries at war, 
has been the almost complete paralysis of European importation — a paralysis which offers 
to the American market an unsurpassed opportunity for increasing to enormous pro- 
portions its commercial field, by supplying the needs which the European industry 
has ceased to provide for. 

Let us see now what practical method could be adopted for supplying those needs 
and increasing the amount of our international commerce. 
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There can surely be no better authority in this regard than the official word of the 
Argentine Government, as cabled some days ago to him who has the honor of address- 
ing you at this moment. In this cablegram my Government says, in brief: "Our 
products are being exported without increased difficulties, but a scarcity of bottoms 
is foreseen in the near future for the transportation of our products. A very efficient 
means of overcoming the difficulty would be if vessels were to come from that country 
with the usual cargoes, namely, unrefined naptha, woods, iron, machinery and other 
agricultural implements, petroleum t furniture, lubricating oils, typewriters, machines, 
etc. These vessels would return with our products, such as refrigerated meats, wool, 
hides, quebracho, tannin, live stock, etc. American manufacturers could step into 
the place left by European industries in all branches formerly supplied by them, such 
as coal, steel rails, galvanized iron, woolen goods, pig and sheet iron, machinery in 
general, cement, locomotives, railway cars, refinea sugar, automobiles, galvanized 
iron or steel wire, rail joints, sheet zinc, cotton fabrics, printing paper, electric wire 
and cables, iron pipes of all kinds, manufactures of iron and steel, household articles, 
woolen clothing, etc. The present moment offers to manufacturers of such arti- 
cles most advantageous opportunities for openings, taking advantage of the shutting 
downj>f the European market. If they want to get it, it is for them to take the initia- 
tive by sending at least small cargoes, and especially by adapting themselves to the 
custom of not demanding payment on delivery, a custom which others have followed 
with marked success." 

This, gentlemen, is the official word, inspired no doubt by the Argentine spirit, a 
spirit of good will and sympathy favoring the increase of our commercial bonds. From 
these words you may derive the following solutions, in our mind practical: First, 
enough vessels to meet demands of our commercial interchange; second, cultivation 
of the market by sending small cargoes and trustworthy agents to place them; third, 
the organization of our trade on a basis of credit similar to that established by European 
commerce. 

With respect to the first practical solution, it is not for me to discuss its possibility. 
I believe, nowever, that if the case should arise the Argentine Government would 
facilitate, in so far as it was concerned, any initiative toward establishing new lines of 
maritime communication. I am also convinced that American and perhaps also 
Argentine capital will be stimulated by their own convenience to invest in the 
establishment of steamship lines which will strengthen the ties of all kinds which 
bind us together, thus imitating the example of the great commercial countries of 
Europe, which have derived so many benefits from our international commerce. I 
firmly believe that to assure the stability of our trade, both now and in the future, we 
must conduct it in our own American and Argentine vessels. 

The possibilities offered by the purchasing power of Argentine commerce are well 
worthy of positive efforts; not words, but action; not wishes, but will, in order to be 
able to benefit fully therefrom. I do not believe I am wrong when I say that the 
Argentine Republic offers to American manufacturers to-day a consumption market 
of not less than 100,000,000 over and above present exports to our country, and to 
obtain such a result it would be worth while to expend in action a part of the effort 
now spent in more or less theoretical methods in thinking of it. 

It may be true, as claimed, that there is at the moment ample 
tonnage offering for South America, but it may be stated with equal 
truth that the depression in South American trade and the disturb- 
ance of South American finances and credits by the European war, 
as outlined in the speech of the Argentine ambassador, from which 
I have quoted^ have so reduced the demand that the supply of vessels 
may at this juncture be temporarily adequate. But this will not 
last. Revival of South American trade will soon come and our ships 
will be needed. South America's present supplv of vessels is under 
foreign flags; the sailings are not sufficiently frequent or reliable; 
the rates of freight are high and exceedingly burdensome to American 
commerce and put our merchants and manufacturers at a permanent 
disadvantage with their European rivals. 

To capture our share of these markets and all other competitive 
world markets, our business men must have the assurance 01 ocean 
transportation under the American flag equal in quality, reliability. 
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regularity, and frequency of sailings to that of their European com- 
petitors and at rates for freight that are equal to, if not better than, 
those enjoyed by their foreign rivals. 

How can we expect our enterprising men to make large capital 
outlays to produce the particular goods required for the South 
American trade, or any special trade, and to enter upon an active 
campaign to get their share of the business, unless they have the 
certainty of transportation, at reasonable rates, for a sufficient 
length of time to establish the trade upon a firm and profitable basis t 
We must stand back of them through governmental action if we 
want them to succeed. We must develop South American and other 
foreign trade relations through the fundamental of sufficient trans- 
portation of the right sort, just as we developed the great West in the 
sixties by building, with governmental aid, the transcontinental rail- 
ways, thereby adding an empire of territory and wealth to our 
national resources. I merely repeat a platitudinous axoim when I say 
that trade follows transportation. American trade in foreign markets 
will follow transportation under the American flag and thrive as it 
never did before. The markets of the world are before us — the 
Orient, as well as South America. Enterprise and courage are needed 
to secure them. 

This is, as I said before, a question of vital national policy. It 
must not be considered in a narrow and partisan spirit. We must 
deal with it as statesmen, loving our country and wanting its welfare 
above partisan advantage and selfish interest. We must nave highly 
developed vision and practical imagination to solve these questions. 

We have passed a tariff law which has put us in position to reach 
out and take our share of the world's markets because we have 
broken down those barriers which made it difficult in the past for 
other nations to establish on a large scale reciprocal trade with us. 
Reciprocity in trade is essential to permanent commercial inter- 
course, and no enduring trade development can have any other 
basis. On top of a favoring tariff law we have passed a splendid 
piece of financial legislation — the Federal reserve act — whicn gives 
our bankers for the first time in our history the opportunity to 
establish branches in foreign countries, to extend American credits, 
and thereby to promote American commerce. 

The only remaining thing to be done to make our conquest of foreign 
markets certain is to restore our merchant marine and enable our 
courageous and enterprising business men to carry our flag in the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce to every part of the civilized world. 
When we do that the American people will enter upon a career of 
solid, unfluctuating, and unexampled prosperity. 

But we must act immediately. We must not waste time in useless 
talk. The insistent knock of opportunity must not go unheeded. 
We need the ships as quicklv as men and money can provide them. 
If we could put a substantial number of American ships in the trans- 
Atlantic service to-day, it would immediately result m reducing the 
present extortionate rates to a more reasonable basis, as well as pro- 
vide facihties not now procurable at any price. 

As I said before, there seems to be an absolute unanimity of opinion 
throughout the country as to the necessity for the prompt creation of 
an American merchant marine. The only question is as to the method 
of getting it. Among the various remedies proposed are: 
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(1) Subsidies. — The Republican Party has always favored direct 
ship subsidies, but during all the years it had control of the Govern- 
ment and had the power to legislate it failed to put this policy into 
force. It either lacked the courage to do so or was unable to com- 
mand the united support of its own followers in the enactment of such 
legislation. Whatever the cause it has utterly failed to do any 
effective or practical thing for the restoration of our merchant marine. 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, has uniformlv opposed 
ship subsidies, and since it is now in control of both legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, and is irretrievably con- 
mitted against such a policy, we may as well dismiss as impracticable 
and impossible the building up of our merchant marine through 
governmental bounties. 

(2) Discriminating duties in fa/oar of goods shipped in American 
bottoms. — A provision for discriminating duties is contained in the 
Simmons-Underwood tariff bill, enacted in 1913, but the Attorney 
General has held that it violates our treaty obligations with various 
foreign nations. This plan, therefore, must be dismissed as unwork- 
able. Even if our treaties did not stand in the way, and we could 
enforce such discriminating duties in favor of our ships, it would be 
easy for other nations to retaliate with similar discriminations and 
thereby largely negative such a policy. Retaliatory reprisals of this 
character would only prove hurtful by creating irritation and ill will 
and prevent the building up of our trade under our own flag. 

(3) Guaranties by the Government of the principal and interest of 
bonds issued by private corporations engaoed in shipping. — This pro- 

fosal has been urged, but it is not worthy of serious consideration, 
t would be the worst form of subsidy, to say nothing of the wholly 
indefensible policy of having the United States Government become 
the guarantor of the bonds of private corporations engaged in any 
sort of enterprise. Once we entered upon such a course, we should 
be asked to indorse the bonds of corporations engaged in other than 
ship enterprises. In time we should have the same kind of scram- 
bling at Washington for governmental favor in the way of indorse- 
ments of obligations of private corporations that we had for bounties 
to favored interests under our old tariff laws. As between this kind 
of subsidiary and the granting of a direct subsidy under a general 
law applicable to all snips operating under the American flag, the 
latter would be far preferable. 

(4) Amendment of the navigation laws. — Much has been said about 
changing our navigation laws in such manner as to make the field 
for private capital more attractive. It is said that our navigation 
laws are so unfavorable and put American shipowners at such a 
disadvantage that unless they are changed in numerous particulars 
it will be impossible ever to build up an American merchant marine. 
Eveh if our navigation laws could be changed to the extent proposed, 
there is no assurance that private capital would come forward quickly 
and provide our business men with the shipping facilities required in 
the present emergency. It is not, however, practicable to change 
our navigation laws to the extent which private capital demanas, 
because the principal change relates to the wages of the American 
sailor. 

It is stated that the wage standard for American labor makes the 
cost of operating American ships so much greater than the cost of 
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operating the ships of other nations that it is impossible for ihm 
American shipowner to compete with his foreign rivals. Tins mar 
be overstatement, but whether it is or not, I think it can be said with, 
certainty that public opinion in this country will never permit the 
passage of any legislation that will reduce the American sailor to the 
standard of the Asiatic and European sailor. Instead of lowering 
the standard of the American sailor, it is more likely to be increased. 
If, therefore, the wage scale of the American sailor is an insuperable 
obstacle, as alleged, to the investment of private capital in American 
shipping, we may dismiss as impracticable the enlistment of private 
capital in the upbuilding of our merchant marine through a change 
in our navigation laws. There are other features of our navigation 
laws which, it is said, must also be modified or amended, before 
private capital will enter the field, but it is not necessary to men- 
tion them. 

If ship subsidies can not be obtained, if discriminating duties are 
unavailable, if Government guaranties of the bonds of private cor- 
porations can not be granted, if the standard of wages of the Ameri- 
can sailor tan not be lowered, if private capital can not, for all or any 
of these reasons, be induced to build up an American merchant marine, 
what is the remedy t 

The only practicable suggestion that has yet been made is the ship- 
ping bill now pending in the Congress of the United States. This 
measure provides for direct Government action. It means business; 
it means prompt and effective work; it means the beginning of a 
merchant marine which will meet the present emergency and give 

Erompt relief to our distressed foreign commerce; it means the up- 
uildin? of a permanent merchant marine under our flag that will 
establish our commerce securely in the open markets of the world; 
it means the creation of a naval auxiliary which is absolutely indis- 

Sensable if our Navy is to be an effective instrument for the national 
efense. 

The essential features of the shipping bill are the organization of a 
private shipping corporation with a capital stock of $10,000,000, 51 
per cent of which is to be subscribed by the Government and the 
remainder is to be offered to public subscription. If the public does 
not subscribe, the Government will take all of the stock. A shipping 
board is created, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster General, and the Secretary of Commerce. This board is 
to have the voting power on the Government stock and general super- 
vision over the shipping corporation. The active management of the 
corporation will, however, be conducted by its board of directors and 
officers, just as the affairs of the Panama Kailroad Co. are conducted 
by its officers and directors under the general supervision of the War 
Department. Although the Government owns the entire capital stock 
of the Panama Railroad Co.. that company has, as is well kndwn, 
long operated successfully a line of steamships between New York 
and the Canal Zone. 

In addition to the $10,000,000 of capital stock of the proposed 
shipping corporation, $30,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds, now in 
the Treasury, mav be sold and the proceeds used for the purchase or 
construction of ships, which are to be turned over to the proposed 
corporation in consideration of a like amount of its 4 per cent bonds, 
which are to be held by the Treasurer of the United States and sola 
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at the discretion of the Government. The act authorizes the transfer 
to the nfcw corporation of the ships of the Panama Railroad Co. 
and any vessels belonging to the War and Naval Establishments 
suitable for commercial purposes, and not required by the Army or 
Navy in time of peace, upon terms to be approved by the President 
of the United States. 

These are the salient features of the bill. It will be observed that 
the Government does not engage in the shipping business; it is merely 
a stockholder, or the only stockholder m a private corporation 
engaged in such business. The officers and directors of the cor- 
poration will be chosen for their ability and knowledge of the ship- 
ping business, and the corporation win be managed like any other 
well-conducted business enterprise or organization. There is no 
reason why such a corporation can not be made just as successful as 
any other privately managed shipping corporation. It is not the 
purpose to operate the ships of the proposed corporation in com- 
petition with American ships where tney are providing a sufficient 
and satisfactory service at reasonable rates to properly take care of 
and build up American trade. 

The object is to have a fleet of vessels, many of which may be of 
the improved type of tramp steamer, which can be readily mobilized 
and thrown into service at any point or upon any routes where there 
is a special demand for vessels under the American flag; and also to 
establish certain definite steamship lines or routes, to be operated 
and maintained in such manner and at such reasonable rates as to 
give our merchants, manufacturers, and business men the assured 
transportation facilities which are indispensable to the upbuilding of 
our foreign trade and the extension and expansion of American 
enterprise. 

The proposed corporation will also have the right to charter ships 
for its own service, or to make charter parties of its own ships to 
individuals and corporations for their purposes. It will, in fact, 
provide that mobile and flexible shipping organization without which 
it will be impossible ever to enlarge our foreign trade upon any per- 
manent and secure basis. 

The act does not require the shipping board to buy the ships of 
any particular foreign registry. It is needless to say tnat no unneu- 
tral act will be committed by the shipping board, nor will any worth- 
less ships or junk be sold to the Government. Suitable vessels for 
the purpose will be purchased, if they can be found, and suitable 
vessels will also be constructed. The purpose is to give our ship- 
yards as many orders as possible, because it is realized that in order 
to create and maintain a satisfactory merchant marine under our 
flag, our shipyards must be encouraged to provide and maintain the 
necessary facilities. With such encouragement, it is only a question 
of a short time when our shipyards will be able to build ships in 
competition with the world. The larger the American merchant 
marine the more quickly and certainly will our shipyards be able to 
establish a shipbuilding business of large and profitable proportions. 

Some timid people have argued that if the Government is inter- 
ested as a stockholder in a snipping company, and a ship of such 
company should be seized by a belligerent ana brought into a prize 
court, the sovereignty of the Government would be involved. There 
is no ground whatever for this view. If the Government operated 
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ships outright, just as it operates the vessels of our Navy, an awk- 
ward situation of this character might arise; but where a nation is 
merely a stockholder, or the sole stockholder, in a private corporar- 
tion, its sovereignty is not and can not be directly involved if the 
ships of such a corporation become the subjects of litigation in m 
prize court concerning any issue which does not involve the Govern- 
ment itself. The Government would stand in relation to such a cor- 
poration exactly as any individual stockholder does to a corporation 
m which he is interested. A suit against the corporation does not 
necessarily involve the shareholders. 

The only objection seriously urged by the opponents of the bill is 
that it puts the Government in tne shipping business. This has a 
familiar sound. I remember that when tne Federal reserve act was 
being formulated and while it was on its passage in the Congress it was 
strenuously opposed on the ground that it put the Government in 
the banking business. The currency bill does put the Government 
in the banking business to some extent, and to the extent that it 
does the Government ought to be in the banking business. 

Let us see what it does: In the first place, it has compelled the 
national banks of the country to consolidate a large part of their 
reserves in twelve different reserve banks for the purpose of enabling 
these reserve banks to come swiftly to the assistance of each other 
and to the assistance of their member banks whenever injury threatens 
and whenever the commerce and industry of the country require. 
This act has put us in position to throw the weight of the banking 
power of the country at any time, and upon a moment's notice, to 
any weak spot. This is accomplished through the Federal Reserve 
Board, sitting at Washington. This board also has the power to 
review and determine the interest rates that may be charged by the 
Federal reserve banks and through this power to influence greater 
uniformity in interest rates throughout the country and the keeping 
of interest rates within more reasonable limits. The very existence 
of these powers, to say nothing of their judicious exercise, is a matter 
of inestimable value to the business interests of the country. There 
is no man engaged in trade who will not feel directly, or indirectly, 
its beneficial innuence. This has already been conclusively demon- 
strated, although the act has been in operation but a short time. 

The shipping board will exercise analogously an immensely bene- 
ficial influence upon our foreign commerce. Just as the Federal 
Reserve Board is able to throw the banking power of the country to 




steamers to any weak spot that may develop in our ocean trans- 
portation system and give relief to our foreign commerce. The 
shipping board may exercise a determining influence upon the gen- 
eral ocean freight situation by establishing reasonable rates for the 
vessels operated by the shipping corporation, with corresponding 
benefit to the American shipper. One of the weaknesses in the 
movement of our foreign commerce is our utter inability, under exist- 
ing conditions, to prevent arbitrary and excessive freight charges by 
foreign steamship companies. Through the means I have described 
we snail have tne power to protect ourselves if the shipping bill 



becomes a law. 
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The extension of our foreign commerce by means of a well estab- 
lished American merchant marine will directly benefit our railroad 
companies because of the increased traffic which they will haul to 
and from our seaports. There is no reason why an extremely effective 
cooperation and coordination of our railroad and steamship facilities 
can not be brought about if this shipping board is established, just 
as such cooperation exists between the steamship lines and railroads 
of foreign countries. Such a development would enormously 
strengthen the American economic situation and make it all the more 
certain that our merchants and manufacturers can reach out and 
take their legitimate share of the world's trade. 

The objection that the shipping bill puts the Government in the 
shipping business is not tenable. Those who urge it seem to forget 
that it is the duty of the Government to engage in any activities, 
even of a business nature, which are demanded m the interest of all 
the people of the country, when it is impossible to engage private 
capital in such operations. 

Just after the outbreak of the European War, when our foreign ex- 
changes had been completely deranged with great hurt to our foreign 
trade, a conference was held at the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of devising methods to protect the American 
situation. At that conference there were many representative men 
of the business, financial, and shipping world, such, for instance, as 
James A. Farrellj president of the united States Steel Corporation; 
P. A. S. Franklin, vice president of the International Mercantile 
Marine; Robert Dollar, a prominent shipowner of San Francisco; 
James J. Hill, of St. Paul; Edwin N. Hurley, of Chicago; John D. 
Ryan, of New York; E. P. Thomas, president of the United States 
Steel Products Co., of New York; John H. Fahey, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Seth Low, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York; Julius Barnes and H. E. 
Rycroft, of the Chicago Board of Trade; James G. Andrews, of 
Minneapolis- F. R. Eaton, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; and L. E. Moses, of Kansas City, Mo., representing the West 
and Northwestern milling interests; J. P. Morgan, James Speyer, 
James Brown, and Benjamin Strong, jr., representing New York 
foreign exchange and banking interests; besides other prominent men 
whose names I am obliged to omit for lack of time. These gentle- 
men adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this conference urge the United States Government to establish a 
bureau of war risk insurance, to be administered under the direction of a suitable 
Government department by a board of three or five members, which shall assume the 
risks of war on American vessels and American cargoes shipped or to be shipped 
thereon whenever in the judgment of the board it shall appear that American vessels 
or shippers on American vessels are unable, in any particular trade, to compete on 
equal terms with the vessels or shippers of other nationalities by reason of the pro- 
tection offered such other carriers or shippers bv arrangements for war indemnity 
through their Governments, and that such board have power to fix rates of premium, 
subject to change, to each country or for each class of cargo. 

You will observe that they strongly favored and urged that the 
United States Government go into the war risk insurance business. 
Why? Because private capital would not engage in this business 
and because it was essential to afford immediately this protection to 
our foreign commerce if it was not to cease altogether. War risk 
insurance is just as essential an element in the shipping business as 
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the hulls of the ships themselves. No shipowner and no shipper will 
send a ship and cargo to sea without war risk insurance in time of war 
and without marine insurance in times of peace or war. 

These representative business men did not hesitate to advocate 
strongly the Government going into a part of the shipping business, 
viz, the war risk insurance business. It was a perfectly reasonable 
and defensible thing to do. They urged it because private capital 
would not engage m it, just as it will not engage in an American 
mercantile marine. The Congress of the United States promptly 
enacted the desired law and the Government is in the war risk insur- 
ance business to-day. What it has done for our commerce already 
can not be estimated in figures alone. It has not only supplied indis- 
pensable protection, without which our commerce would not have 
moved across the seas, but it has also secured to the American shippers 
reasonable rates and prompt indemnity. It has protected them 
against extortionate charges. At the same time the business has been 
conducted in such a way as to protect the Government, through rea- 
sonable rates, for the risks assumed. Congress passed the law on 
September 2, 1914. Up to December 23, 1914. the total amount of 
war risk insurance issued was $25,544,106 ana the total premiums 
collected $591,572. No losses of any consequence had been incurred 
up to that date, and the total cost of operating the bureau up to that 
time had not exceeded $6,000. Yet ''they say" that the Govern- 
ment can not successfully manage a business undertaking. 

The representative business men whose names I have given made 
a distinct declaration in favor of — 

(1) The Government engaging in the insurance business for the 
express purpose of enabling American vessels or shippers on American 
vessels "to compete, on equal terms, with the vessels or shippers of 
other nationalities," and 

(2) The establishment of a board with power to fix rates of pre- 
mium, etc. 

Now, this is exactly what the shipping bill is intended to do for our 
merchant marine. As private capital can not be obtained for this 
great enterprise, and as the need, like that for war risk insurance, is 
immediate and imperative, it is proposed — 

(1) To have the Government engage in the shipping business foi 
the purpose of enabling American vessels or shippers on American 
vessels to compete, on equal terms, with the shippers of other 
nationalities," and 

(2) To establish a shipping board which will have the power to fix 
the rates for our shippers on such American vessels, and thereby the 
more certainly to secure to our shippers that degree of equality and 
protection in the foreign trade which will enable them to compete 
successfully with their foreign rivals. 

The war risk insurance bill was passed on September 2 by the 
<otes of Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives alike. In the 
Senate there was no roll call, the vote being yea and nay. In the 
House of Representatives Democrats, Republicans, and Progressives 
voted in favor of the bill, which passed by an overwhelming major- 
ity. Here is a striking instance where all political parties and busi- 
ness men of the country, regardless of political faith, deliberately 
supported the principle oi the Government going into the most pri- 
vate kind of private business for the purpose of protecting the com- 
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merce of the country. It may be argued that the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau is to continue only for the period of the war, and that there- 
fore it does not establish a precedent. War risk insurance can not, 
of course, last longer than the war, because the necessity for it ex- 
pires with the return of peace, but the necessity for an American 
merchant marine will continue during times of peace as well as during 
times of war. The principle, however, of the Government going into 
private business for the purpose of protecting the commerce of the 
country is not altered by tne fact that a part of the business in 
which it may engage is of a temporary character. There is ample 
precedent for the Government going into private business. We have 
numerous notable instances were broad national policy and the 
protection of the people of the country made such action on the 
part of the Government essential. 

Let me refer again to the Panama Railroad Co., which operates a 
railroad on the Isthmus and a steamship line between New York and 
Panama. The Government bought the entire stock of the Panama 
Railroad Co., and has operated with great success a line of steamships 
between New York and Panama for years. Now that the canal has 
been completed, the railroad across the Isthmus has become of small 
importance, but the steamship line between New York and Panama 
is of great value to the country and must be continued. Not only 
has a regular and reliable steamship service been maintained, but a 
favorable influence has been exerted on freight rates throughout 
Central and South America, where the Panama steamship fines and 
railroad have been a factor. 

The Panama Railroad and steamships have been operated under 
Government supervision at a profit always. Here is a striking 
instance of the successful conduct of business under Government 
control and supervision. 

What has been successfully accomplished by the Panama Steam- 
ship Line can be accomplished by the steamship company which the 
pending bill proposes to create. 

Recently tne Government has gone into the railroad business in the 
Territory of Alaska. The development of the resources of this great 
Territory has been delayed by the failure of private capital to under- 
take the essential enterprise of transportation. Congress has recently 
passed a law authorizing the construction by the Government of a 
system of railways in Alaska. 

Just as it became necessary in the case of the Pacific railways for 
the Government to shoulder the burden of the large initial expendi- 
ture necessary for their construction, so is it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to provide the means of transportation in Alaska, because pri- 
vate capital will not take the risks and incur the initial losses which 
must be spread over a number of years until the development of the 
country will make the railway lines self-supporting and profitable. 
This development should be all the more rapid under Government 
auspices because the railroad company will be able to make reason- 
able and favorable rates for the transportation of freight and passen- 
gers. The same thing is being done in Alaska that we did in tne case 
of the Pacific railways, except that the Government is not building 
the Alaskan railways with its own money in the form of subsidies ana 
presenting the system when completed to favored individuals, but is 
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conditions and upon such terms as will most rapidly develop the 
Alaskan territory for the benefit and enrichment of all the people of 
our country. 

For all these years we have waited for private capital to develop 
Alaska. Is there anyone who would advocate a continuation of the 
policy of expectant waiting for private capital and the continued 
neglect of the great resources of the Alaskan territory f 

The objection that "the Government must never go into private 
business, even though private capital refuses to engage in such 
business, when the interests of the people imperatively demand it, is 
always urged against any progressive step of this character. Are we 
to be bound by a mere dogma of this sort f Are we to be deterred 
from doing, through the agencies of Government, what is essential to 
the welfare of our people, when private capital can not be secured f 
While I believe that the Government should not engage in business 
where private enterprise can be depended upon for the purpose, I am 
not afraid of the Government going into business where private 
capital refuses, and where the business in which the Government is to 
engage is for the benefit of aU the people of the country. I am afraid 
of the Government going into private business only when it is for the 
benefit of special interests or to serve the selfish purposes of some 
particular class. 

For 50 years we have waited for private capital to provide an 
American merchant marine. For 50 years our foreign trade has 
languished while we have waited. Shall we wait any longer upon a 
fatuous hope or lean any longer upon a broken reed % 

If the shipping bill is objected to by our opponents, what practical 
suggestion or remedy have they to offer % The American people will 
not be content with academic objections. They do not want a 
practical plan rejected unless a better substitute is offered. Let the 
opponents of this bill present such a substitute or let them hold their 
peace. 

Will the Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives in Congress 
meet the cry 01 the American manufacturer, the American business 
man, and the American banker by immediately passing this measure, 
which will set our great country upon * new career of world influence f 
Will they vote now to carry out their long neglected pledges to the 
people? Will they emancipate American commerce from depend- 
ence upon foreign vessels and set it safely on the highway of peaceful 
conquest, under the American flag, of the open markets of the world 1 
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The informal conference assembled at Washington on September 10, 
1914, by the Secretary of State and the Secretary oi Commerce 
brought together a number of diplomatic and consular representatives 
of republics of South and Central America, and representatives of 
American business and of commercial and industrial organizations, 
including the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
the Southern Commercial Congress, and the National Foreign Trade 
Council. After a general discussion, which brought forth promi- 
nently the commercial needs of both the United States and the sister 
republics, a resolution was adopted requesting the Secretary of Com- 
merce to appoint a general committee on Latin-American trade to 
consist of the members of the Latin-American committee, already 
appointed by the National Foreign Trade Council, and representative 
men from various parts of the United States. 

Secretary Redfield accordingly appointed as members of the 
committee: 

John Barrett, Director General the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
William Bayne, president of the New York Coffee Exchange, New 

York, N. Y. 
W. B. Campbell, president Perkins-Campbell Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Robert Dollar, president Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
James A. Farrell, of New York, chairman National Foreign Trade 

Council. 
William A. Gaston, president National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 

Mass. 
J. P. Grace, president W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fairfax Harrison, president Southern Railway Co., Washington, 

D. C. 
Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
C. J. Owens, managing director Southern Commercial Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 
Lewis W. Parker, president Parker Cotton Mills. Greenville^. C. 
William E. Peck, president William E. Peck & Co., New York, 

N.Y. 
William Schall, Mailer, Schall & Co., New York, N. Y. 
W. D. Simmons, president Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 
Willard Straight, with J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, N. Y. 
E. P. Thomas, president United States Steel Products Co., New 

York, N. Y. 
J. H. Waddell, Hard & Rand, New York N. Y. 
Daniel Warren, American Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
Harry A. Wheeler, vice president Union Trust Co., Chicago, 111. 

S D— 63-2— vol 15 26 3 
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merce wrote: 

The enlarged committee will, it is expected, organize itself as it sees fit, will con- 
sult as may be required with the diplomatic and consular representatives of Latin 
America, and will be assisted in any way practicable by the Departments of State 
and Commerce. It should be understood, however, that the committee has no official 
relations with the Government, but that it represents an effort on the part of the com- 
mercial and financial world to deal in a practical and businesslike way with the 
problems of the business relations between Latin America and the United States, on 
which so much of the welfare of all the countries concerned depends. It is my earnest 
hope that much may be done through the above-named committee of lasting and 
general benefit. 

The committee met at the New Willard Hotel, at Washington, 
D. C, at 10.30 a. m., Friday, October 2, 1914. The Secretary of 
Commerce and Robert Rose, foreign trade adviser of the Department 
of State, were present. 

James A. Farrell was elected chairman and Robert H. Patchin, 64 
Stone Street, New York City, secretary of the committee. 

Mr. W. E. Peck presented the report of the Latin-American Com- 
mittee of the National Foreign Trade Council as a basis for discus- 
sion. This report was the result of an investigation of Latin-American 
problems by persons engaged in that commerce. 

After a general discussion and certain modifications and amplifi- 
cations, the report was adopted by the larger committee. It is here- 
with published in lull. 

The committee will proceed to consider other phases of the trade 
between the United States and the other Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere which were discussed at the conference of September 10. 
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REPORT AHD BECOMMETOATTOirS OF LATDT-AHEKICAV TRADE 

COMMITTEE. 

[Appointed by the Hon. W. C. Redfrld, Secretary of Commerce of the United States, pursuant to reso- 
lution of the informal Latin-American trade conference at Washington, Sept. 10, 1914.] 

Industrial, commercial, and financial conditions throughout the 
world have been disorganized by the European war. The trade of the 
United States with Latin America has been seriously affected. The 
present period of confusion will, however, be succeeded by one of 
readjustment and reorganization. Your committee was appointed to 
investigate this situation, and to suggest measures to relieve the emer- 

fency and to place the trade of the United States with the sister 
Republics on a permanently satisfactory and mutually profitable basis. 
The products of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru, exported to 
the United States differ each from the other, and are dissimilar in 
turn from those which we in this country import from Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela, from the Central 
American States, and Panama, from Mexico and from Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti. These products for the purposes of 
this analysis, may be considered together as raw materials, just as the 

f;oods which we export to these countries may be classified as manu- 
actures. Mutual advantage for both the United States of America 
and the other Republics lies in a wider interchange. 

In a properly comprehensive report the trade of the United States 
with each of the Latin-American Republics should be separately con- 
sidered. We realize that in each case the problem is different and 
demands an individual solution. In general, however, this trade rests 
solely on exchange of commodities; that it has, in its essentials, been 
barter, with a settlement of balances through London, and has not 
been built up by extensive investment of foreign capital as has been 
the case with British and German trade. 

The accompanying report deals with certain underlying principles 
applicable to our Latin-American trade as a whole. We feel that 
recognition of basic facts affords the only proper basis for meeting 
problems which while they differ in the several countries are never- 
theless fundamentally the same. 

Your committee feels that articles recently appearing in the press 
regarding commercial opportunities in Central and South America 
have unduly emphasized the promising aspects thereof, and have, in 
most instances, railed to state that our exporters already doing busi- 
ness with these regions find that their sales nave been decreased rather 
than increased owing to the war. 

Your committee recognizes the present time as one when < ompe- 
tition is less effective than in the past and than it will be in the future, 
until European bankers, merchants, and manufacturers recover from 
the effects of the war. 

Your committee, moreover, believes that an opportunity is now 
afforded to place the trade of the United States with other American 
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nations upon a firm foundation, supporting a more comprehe 
structure, which may be built as the situation again more nearly 
approaches normal. 

Tour committee feels, however, that there is great danger that 
our merchants and manufacturers unfamiliar with Latin-Joneric&n 
conditions may be induced by recent publicity to undertake ventures 
in that field wnich not only will be unremunerative but actually disas- 
trous, and, in their ultimate result, make for a reaction of tne very 
healtny and much to be desired interest in foreign trade now manifest 
throughout the United States, an interest which, if properly directed, 
should be of great permanent value. 

SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The trade of the principal South American countries with England, 
Germany, and the United States is shown by the following table: 

Import* and export* of the South American countries from and to England, Germany, 
the United State* for the year* *peeified. 

[Compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
report* of the respective countries.) 



Country. 


Tear. 


England, 


Germany. 


United States. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Experts. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


"Argentina 


1913 

1912 
1912 
1913 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1912 


1126,306,566 

77,509,079 

38,599,282 

7,779,616 

■2,835,854 

112,575,508 

> 1,295,248 

« 7,838,878 

3,994,733 

3,528,042 


1116,154,987 

43,006,473 

55,340,706 

16,561,235 

986,148 

6,508,127 

•799 

M, 376, 182 

767,031 

36,044,974 


•68, 815, 721 

52,945,352 

33,189,070 

6,138,902 

2,385,758 

(7,849,094 

« 1,500,958 

«4 r 201,125 

2,586,986 

6,423,802 


155,888,788 


*so. n 


$22,096,385 

141,720, 216 

24,526,811 

14,761,356 

3,190,069 


Brazil 


61,856,965 i 48. 29 


Chile 


28,321,776 
2,970,857 
2,139,552 
7,860,272 
> 843, 459 

•1,854,211 
5,563,768 
4,357,101 


16, 41 
K M 

2, 29 
> 6. 02 
* 86 
«7, 87 
6, 36 
1, 21 


Peru 


Ecuador..... 


Uruguay..... 


Paraguay 


Colombia 


> 15,832,882 

8,470,563 

152,581 


Venezuela..... 


Bolivia 





i Figures are for 1911 and are taken from the Almanach de Gotha. 

> Figures taken from U. 8. DaUy Consular and Trade Reports. 

* Figures are for 1911 and are taken from Pan American Union publication. 

The above figures show that exports from Great Britain and 
Germany to South America considerably exceed imports from that 
region. 

This balance in favor of Europe may, in a measure, be explained 
by the fact that proceeds of loans issuea by the South American Gov- 
ernments in Europe are remitted, not in cash, but in goods. 

AMERICAN EXPORTS CONCENTRATED. 

Our export trade to South American countries particularly, and to 
a lesser degree the Central American States, is concentrated. It is 
estimated tnat 75 per cent of our principal exports to South America 
are the products of large organizations. Our principal exports to the 
River Plate mav be roughly stated to consist of agricultural machinery 
and allied products, steel products, oil products — kerosene, gasoline, 
etc. — and printing paper of various kinds. Our exports to Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru are largely limited to steel and oil products, loco- 
motives, and electrical machinery. Our trade in cotton cloths, shoes, 
stockings, wearing apparel, and miscellaneous goods has not made up 
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an important part of the total because of our unwillingness or inability 
to meet British and German competition. 

Even before the war our export trade to all Latin America, and 
notably South America, had begun to decrease on account of the 
prevailing financial stringency. Our imports, however, increased 
in value, and the trade balance adverse to the United States for the 
fiscal year 1913-14 greatly exceeded that of 1912-13 both for all 
Latin America and for South America alone. 

The accompanying table shows the distribution of this trade: 





Exports. 


Imports. 




1913 


1014 


1913 


1914 


Central America, West Indian republics, and 
Mexico 


$177,627,802 
140,147,093 


$157,630,344 
124,630,909 


$224,886,344 
217,734,629 


$246,406,602 


Strath America. 


222,677,075 






Total.. 


323,775,886 


282,070,158 


442,419,973 


460,062,687 






Trade balance adverse to the United States. 




1913 


1914 


In trade with Central America, West Indian republics, and M 
jgi trade with South America. 


exloo 


$47,067,482 
71,688,830 


$88,875,348 




98,137,166 






In trade with all Latin America...,.., 


118,844,068 


187,012,514 







EFFECT OF THE WAK ON SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

Since August 1 of this year the countries in South America whose 
currency is not already on a gold basis have experienced a serious 
depreciation of their paper money. 

The export of copper, tin, nitrates, coffee, and other products has 
been curtailed because of loss of the normal European markets. As 
indicative of financial conditions, bank holidays and moratoiia were 
declared at the outbreak of hostilities, which were extended in certain 
countries from 60 to 90 days. The effect has been damaging to 
American exporters, as, under such circumstances, drafts due in 
August will not be liquidated until November or December. This 
means a large accumulation of draft indebtedness never contem- 
plated bj the shipper. Specie payments were suspended. 

Collections throi^ghout South America, therefore, are difficulty 
orders are falling off, and after our exporters have completed their 
contracts for this year there seems less prospect for new business, 
unless steps are taken to relieve the situation. 

DIFFICULTIES OF SETTLEMENTS FOB SOUTH AMERICAN TBADE. 

Since the balance of our trade with South America is heavily 
against the United States, there should be exchange facilities which 
would enable our exporters to obtain payment from balances created 
in New York in settlement for goods imported into this country from 
South America. 
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The external debt of the South American Republics (Federal, 
State, and municipal), amounts approximately to $1,632,488,580. 
The bulk of those tunas were borrowed from Great Britain. South 
America therefore invariably has payments to make in London. 

The greatei part of South American banking business, moreover, 
is conducted by British-owned institutions. These facts, together 
with the facilities offered by the London discount market, have 
induced German and other European-owned banks trading in South 
America to maintain London agencies. Sterling credits, therefore, 
have been the basis of South American trade. 

Our exports to and imports from Latin-America are shipped 
direct. They are, however (almost exclusively in South American 
trade, and largely in Central American trade), paid for in sterling 
bills of exchange. 

United States exporters have, in the past, converted their dollars 
into sterling at the rate of the day, drawing against their South Ameri- 
can customers at 90 days sight, payable m 90 days bills on London. 
Importers have accepted 90 days sterling bills, which they have liqui- 
dated at the current rate of exchange. This has necessitated the con- 
version of dollars into sterling in the United States, and a reconvert 
sion in South America from sterling into the currency of the buying 
country. 

Thus, although the balance of the South American trade of the 
United States has been increasingly heavy against this country, we do 
not make settlement direct. We have been obliged, either t>y the 
shipment of gold or goods, to settle this adverse balance by remitting 
to England either gold or goods, to meet interest charges on the South 
American debt, and to pay for goods purchased in Europe by the 
South American countries. 

Recent attempts to establish direct exchange with South America 
have not been successful in relieving the trade congestion incident to 
the dislocation of London exchange. A few New York banking insti- 
tutions have been ready to extend accommodation to American 
exporters, but the credits available have been wholly inadequate. 
This fact, together with the difficulty of making collections in South 
America ; has seriously embarrassed our exporters, while our import- 
ers, finding it practically impossible to dispose of New York bills to 
bankers in South America, have been penalized by the almost pro- 
hibitive cost of London credits. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS. 

(1) Because of the war the Latin-American countries are con- 
fronted by the necessity — 

(a) Of marketing their products despite the shrinkage of world 
purchasing power. 

(J) Of obtaining funds to move crops and to continue indispen- 
sable industrial and agricultural development normally financed by 
Europe. 

(2) The United States is confronted — 

(a) By the necessity of holding its normal export trade with Latin 
America. 
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-(b) By the possibility of increasing that trade by filling Latin- 
American needs for merchandise hitherto purchased in Europe, which 
Europe can not now supply. 

The solution of these problems depends upon — 

(1) Production. 

(2) Transportation — Shipping and insurance. 

(3) Financing: (a) Of production, (b) of transportation, (c) of set- 
tlements. 

Production in the United States can be maintained if there be a 
sufficient market at home and abroad for American goods. Produc- 
tion in South America may continue, but can not be further developed 
unless financial assistance be obtained. 

At the present time steamships are available and sailing regularly 
from this country to the principal ports of Latin America and from 
those ports to the United States. Many of these vessels are unable to 
obtain full cargoes. Although only a limited number are under the 
United States flag the above will clearly indicate to exporters, import- 
ers, and manufacturers that they need not hold back from entering the 
field on this account. 

Before trade can resume its normal course, the exchange problem 
must be solved, either by the restoration of old, or by establishment of 
new credit facilities. 

NEW CREDIT MACHINERY NEEDED. 

Old methods may no longer be serviceable in the situation which 
will result from the readjustment following the war. It should now 
be possible indeed, in the mutual interest of the Latin-American Re- 

{mblics and ourselves, to create new credit machinery to perform the 
unctions of the old, and which will at the same time rid us, at least 
partially of a dependence upon the London credits and European 
financial markets which, though essential in the past, has proved to be 
seriously embarrassing. 

Deprived of the European loans with which their resources were 
being developed, Latin-American countries are now undergoing a 
serious curtailment of industry and development. The consequences 
in many instances will be serious, not only to these countries them- 
selves but also to the countries which expected to supply the mate- 
rials- 

It has been increasingly the practice of European bankers to stipu- 
late the use of European material in the projects which they financed. 
Latin-America is now turning to the United States for funds. This 
country is hardly in a position to undertake considerable investments 
at the present time, out industries with an already considerable trade 
at stake may well consider the necessity of protecting (hat trade by 
obtaining for their customers some relief from (he present stringency. 
Such investments, if judiciously made, would yield an ultimate fair 
return and meanwhile provide a market for American materials which 
can not now be sold. 

The question of creating a market for Latin-American securities 
in the united States, therefore, is highly important. The develop- 
ment of our trade with those countries is largely dependent on its 
satisfactory solution. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMERCIAL CRBDIT8 MOOT IMPORTANT. 

Unless the restriction of commercial credits be remedied, howev e r, 
we will not only be unable to extend our trade but we will lose a con- 
siderable portion of that which we already have. 

The present effort to secure cooperation of American bankers in 
massing a gold fund to satisfy our obligations abroad by promising to 
cause London exchange again to approach normal, will lessen to the 
American importer the expense of liquidating in London his South 
American indebtedness. It will nevertheless give effect to the old 
alienation of the selling power we should derive from purchases of 
South American products. Liquidation of our South American in- 
debtedness in London will pay for British exports to Latin-America, 
at a time when American merchandise, intimidated by moratoria, 
remains congested on our docks. Our available money will serve 
Great Britain's effort to capture South American markets vacated, 
perforce, by Germany. 

Whenever there is a great disturbance of the world's finances, 
American exporters and importers in South American trade are in- 
jured, because of their dependence on London. This has happened 
four times in 26 years. 

So long as South America must meet interest settlements in Lon- 
don by shipment of goods to the United States, under the old three- 
cornered system, our South American trade must, to a certain degree, 
depend upon London exchange. 

feut in view of the facts above mentioned, it has seemed to your 
committee that the need for independence, emphasized by the pres- 
ent situation, should be recognized. We feel that an attempt should 
now be made to evolve some plan whereby we might take advantage 
of our large direct trade with Latin-America to make a market for 
bills drawn in dollars, and establish a direct exchange, not with the 
view to eliminating sterling credits now or later, but m order to pro- 
vide an exchange channel which will supplement, offset, or com- 
pete with London, axtd be available in an emergency when London 
exchange is disorganized. 

The maintenance of exchange relations depends on a credit ma- 
chinery and reciprocal balances. This machinery will paHially be 
Erovided under the Federal reserve act, which permits American 
anks to open branches abroad and permits a rediscount in this 
country of commercial paper, based on shipments of commodities in 
foreign trade. These steps, however, have not vet been effected, 
and your committee appreciating that the installation of this ma- 
chinery may require considerable time, has considered means for 
temporary relief, 

COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE AS EMERGENCY MEASURE. 

A plan for the establishment of a Merchants' "Cooperative ex- 
change/' or clearing house for Latin-American trade, has been pro- 
posed. This, it has been suggested, would enable importers ana ex- 
porters of goods to and from Latin-America to watch credits, bal- 
ances to be remitted on certain definite settling dates. The chief 
argument for such an institution is that it would bring together ex- 
porters and importers among whom there is now no cohesion. Both 
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know their cash requirements each month. If the exporters require 
say $5,000,000 to pay for their October shipments to Brazil, and the 
importers a like amount to pay for their imports from Brazil, such 
an exchange might be able easily to liquidate transactions in New 
York. 

The plan, however, is open to serious objection for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The necessity and difficulty of securing the cooperation of a sufficient number 
of importers and exporters. 

The necessity and difficulty of standardizing credits. 

The difficulty of reaching an agreement as to the rate of exchange between South 
American currency and United States dollars. 



a. 

men 

(4) The difficulty due to the seasonal variations of shipments of South American 
produce and the consequent fluctuation in the demand for balances in New York 
or South America. 

(5) The disorganized financial situation in South America, which increases the 
risk in securing settlements in the South American republics. 

(6) The necessity of creating and maintaining an expert and, therefore, expensive 
organization. 

The difficulty as regards South America, however, would still re- 
main, for it would be impossible within any reasonable time to 
organize in the principal cities of South America sufficiently extensive 
cooperative associations of importers and exporters of American 
products. 

Standardization of South American credits, therefore, could only 
be secured by the guaranty of American shippers or importers, or by 
the guaranty of the South American Governments themselves. 

Your committee, therefore, after careful consideration, feels that 
the suggested "cooperative exchange" would not be practical, al- 
though a powerful banking group or large banking institution willing 
to assist m maintaining and developing our Latin-American trade 
might be able to secure and render mutually beneficial the organized 
cooperation of exporters and importers in matching credits. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your committee, however, believes that the extension of credits 
might be facilitated and some relief afforded pending the establish- 
ment of the Federal reserve banks if, in addition to permitting 
national banks which have signified their intention to enter the 
reserve associations to accept commercial paper, action be taken by 
the Federal Reserve Board to make immediately effective the re- 
discount provision of the new banking system, thus assuring early 
establishment of a discount market. 

Your committee, while appreciating the necessity of conserving 
the banking resources of this country for the protection of our domes- 
tic situation, nevertheless believes tnat the cessation or curtailment cf 
our trade with Latin America will in itself be highly injurious to Amer- 
ican industry, just as we believe that the extension of this trade would 
make for the jrosperity of the country at large, as well as of those di- 
rectly interested. We therefore hope that American banking insti- 
tutions may be induced to meet the present emergency, not by ten- 
tative and inadequate measures, but by extending accommodation 
sufficient at least to assure the maintenance of our already established 
trade. 
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The question of extending American commerce with Latin-Amer- 
ican depends primarily, as does the problem of maintaining our trade, 
upon the establishment of commercial credits, upon our ability to 
finance Latin-American enterprise, purchase the products of its soil 
and industries and upon the perfection of our selling machinery. 

Your committee has not attempted to formulate suggestions as 
to the manner in which the individual manufacturer should proceed 
to establish a market for his products in South America. Nor does it 
here dwell upon the importance of adaptation of the product to the 
needs of the market or proper packing. Too high praise can not be 
given the Government, particularly tne Department of Commerce 
under the Hon. W. C. Redfield, for its effective propaganda on these 
essential points and for its efforts adequately to assist extension of 
our foreign trade. 

The enlightened services of the Pan American Union in safeguard- 
ing good understanding among the Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere, and in making its information and advice available to all 
affected by the commercial problems arising at this juncture are 
worthy of the warmest commendation. 

CAUTION NOW ADVISABLE. 

Your committee feels, however, that merchants and manufac- 
turers now contemplating an entry into the Latin-American field 
should be careful to avail themselves of the easily accessible informa- 
tion concerning these markets. It is suggested that they should at 
the outset remember that the cost of maintaining individual repre- 
sentatives would probably be too great for any one of them to bear 
themselves. It is therefore suggested that associations consisting 
of the smaller firms or corporations engaged in kindred lines 01 
production might be formed, and that either one or more represen- 
tatives should be sent to South America to look after the interests 
of such associations, thereby bringing the cost of representation 
within a reasonable limit. 

It has been suggested that American manufacturers should com- 
bine to send to South America trade exhibits, showing the various 
articles which they have for sale. Your committee, however, is not 
inclined to feel that such measures would be productive of any perma- 
nent results. It is suggested instead that manufacturers and dealers 
desiring to place their products in Latin America, and who, for any 
reason, prefer not to send their own representatives there, could estab- 
lish connections with export houses already doing business in those 
countries and maintaining large branch offices in tne principal South 
American cities fully equipped with efficient sales organizations or 
who have established connections, and in certain lines of goods — 
foodstuffs, notions, and miscellaneous articles — join in establishing 
what might be called for want of a better name an " American store, 
in certain of the most important cities. 

Ventures of this sort, however, reauire considerable capital and 
experienced men, and for the sake or the ultimate development of 
mutually beneficial commercial relations with Latin-America it is 
believed that our merchants and manufacturers should not attempt 
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to install their own establishments in Latin America unless they are 
prepared to meet initial losses and disappointments before realizing 
even moderate profits in what must necessarily be a developing, 
rather than a ready-made, business. 

Your committee begs, therefore, to summarize the results of the 
investigations and to state its belief that the present disorganization 
of the trade of the United States with Latin America may best be 
remedied and placed on a permanently satisfactory basis as follows: 

1. The establishment of a dollar exchange. 

(a) By the ultimate creation of a discount market. 

(6) Pending the establishment of a discount market, by the ex- 
tension of adequate accommodations by banking institutions, and 
the establishment of reciprocal balances in the United States and in 
Latin-America for financing Latin-American trade. 

2. Perfection of our selling machinery. 

(a) By furnishing additional support to commission houses already 
familiar with Latin-American business. 

(b) By forming associations of merchants and manufacturers to 
be jointly represented in Latin-America. 

(c) By obtaining information as to the possibilities of developing 
retail stores in large Latin-American cities. 
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To the Executive Committee and Board of Draa 

There is some precedent in the practice of othei 
eminent ownership of railroads; there is none wha 
ment ownership of a merchant marine. 

Such experience in this direction as exists is eitl 
a fragment. The United States bought a small sb 
New lork to Colon as a part of the assets of the ol 
Canal Co., and has operated that line as an incid 
struction, "at a nominal bookkeeping profit of atx 
10 years, with insurance, depreciation, and inter* 
imperative charges of a regular steamship concern, 
the Government line, would have involved a huge 
ruptcy." l The Government of Western Australia 
operated a small coastwise steamship line for two y 
ol $114,000 the first year and of $96,000 the seco 
believed that this enterprise will be abandoned. 

This is the net experience in Government own* 
world affords — two lines, both of them financially f 
ocean steamship business as a whole, in private b 
been reasonably prosperous — as prosperous, on the 
industries, or it coula not have procured capital for : 
stant growth. Twenty-five years ago the tonnag 
recorded by Lloyd's was 22,151,000; 10 years ago i 
now it is 49,089,000. 

There has been almost no increase in the overset 
United States in this period, but the causes are " 
is not the place for their discussion at length, and 
remedied by a mere expedient of Government own* 
of a Government-owned line would, if built in the U 
more than competing foreign-built ships, or. if bong 
cost no less than such competing ships, ana would 
more to operate. They would, of course, equal 
owned American ships, be debarred from the sul 
Governments. A half a century of actual trial p 
such conditions, and with only such exceptions a 
the rule, American ships can be maintained in o\ 
only at an annual loss that finally becomes prohil 

» Statement of Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president Panama Railroad 
'Report of attorney general of western Australia. 



This inevitable loss under these bills will have to be made up out 
of the Treasury of the United States, through appropriations for the 
maintenance of the Government-owned steamship service. There is 
no proof or suggestion that a Government-owned line under the Amer- 
ican flag can oe operated at any less expense than a private-owned 
line. In fact, the expense of a Government-owned line would cer- 
tainly be greater, for it has been established again and again that the 
Government can not conduct any business so economically as private 
individuals trained from youth m that business and dependent on it 
forprofit or for livelihood. 

Experience has shown that it costs about 20 per cent more to 
build battleships in Government navy yards of the United States 
than in private yards, under like systems of accounting, and it is a 
fair assumption that there would be at least an equal oontrast in the 
cost of ship operation. Therefore it is a reasonable expectation that 
if a subsidy 01 a given amount were required for the profitable main- 
tenance oi a private-owned merchant marine, a Government-owned 
merchant fleet would demand a subsidy at least 20 per cent, and 
probably much more than 20 per cent, greater, in the form of appro- 
priations from time to time for the Government steamship corpora- 
tion, of whose stock the Government holds 51 per cent while private 
c apit alists may own the remainder. 

Without entering on a consideration of the expediency or justice 
of a subsidy system, it is indisputable that this Government-owner- 
ship project involves a particularly wasteful form of subsidy expendi- 
ture, inasmuch as trained and responsible private shipowners would 
be able to provide a given service at a lower cost, or for the same 
amount to render a more efficient and comprehensive service. 

8HIPOWNING A SPECIALIZED BUSINESS. 

The proposed bills hold that the Government-owned merchant 
marine shall be managed by a shipping board composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary 
of Commerce, not one of whom, probably, would have had the 
slightest experience in or knowledge of the ocean-shipping business, 
Which is a profession by itself, complex and difficult, requiring 
intense application and exceptional aptitude. It is not to oe ex- 
pected that Cabinet ministers, even of the highest general abilities, 
could compete in this highly specialized calling with men who had 
made it the one thought and effort of their lives. 

The Panama Canal Lone is a conspicuous case in point. Its presi- 
dent is, and has been, Col. George W. Goethab, the distinguished 
builder of the canal. This Government line, though favored in the 
transportation of officials and employees, supplies, and materials, has 
failed to earn a sum equivalent to its insurance, depreciation, and 
interest, which must be regularly met by all private steamship com- 
panies. 

BOSS AN EMERGENCY EXIST f 

It is said that an emergency exists because of the great European 
war, and that this emergency justifies a disregard of all precedents 
and demands immediate and extraordinary legislation. We deny 
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that there is any such extreme emergency. Chartering is active; 
vessels long idle are being employed ; freight rates have advanced. 
But these higher rates are due in chief part to risks incident to the 
war, to higher insurance rates, and to an increased cost of coal, sup- 
plies, and wages. Shipowners and merchants who have been ques- 
tioned state that there is ample tonnage offering in the world in 
feneral for the reduced amount of trade that is being transacted, 
n South American commerce especially, on which stress is laid by 
the proposed bills, there are said to be more ships than cargoes. A 
widespread business depression due to the war and other causes has 
suddenly reduced the purchasing power of the South American 
republics. A new American freight steamship line has recently been 
established to Brazil. 1 Other American steamships naturalized under 
the new free registry law are scheduled to sail at frequent intervals 
for Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and Peru. There is, and long has 
been, an American line to Venezuela, and there are two or three 
American lines, one the Governmenk-owned service to the Isthmus 
of Panama, aside from the six American lines regularly plying through 
the canal in the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. The managers of the lines to the farther countries of South 
America state that Decause of the prevalent business dullness they 
are finding it difficult to load their ships and maintain their sailings 
without the additional handicap of having the Government of the 
United States as a competitor. 

AS TO THE LACK OP COTTON SHIPS. 

There is some difficulty in securing a sufficient number of ships, on 
the route from the southern cotton ports to Bremen. But it should 
be understood that because of mines and other conditions this is an 
extrahazardous service. British and French ships, of course, are 
not available for the carrying trade to Germany, and the German 
Government has stipulated that cotton shall be brought to German 
ports only in ships of American register, which are also preferred for 
the export of German dvestuffs and chemicals. Twelve or more 
American steamers from tne coastwise service have accepted charters 
in the Bremen cotton trade during the few weeks since that trade was 
opened. 

The information of the committee is that the real difficulty in the 
Bremen trade is not lack of ships but lack of marine insurance on 
hulls and cargoes. A Federal war insurance board has already been 
instituted for temporary service through the European war. Pro- 
posals to extend tne authority of this bofcrd, so that it can assume 
marine risks for the time being, while conditions remain as abnormal 
as they are now, are already before Congress. Such as expedient 
would solve the problem without any need of resort to the costly and 
dangerous expedient of Government ownership. If proper insurance 

i The United States & Brazil Steamship Line, under the auspices of the United States Steel Corporation, 

r-ates three American freight steamers from New York to Bio de Janeiro and Santos. Norton, Lilly 61 
operates three American freight steamers from New York to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Rosario. 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Merchants Line) and the New York-South American Line both operate American 
freight steamers from New York to Chile and Peru. The Red D Line operates four American mall, pas* 
senger, and freight steamers under ocean mail pay to Venezuela, The united Fruit Co. operates several 
American mail, passenger, and freight steamers from New York to- the Isthmus of Panama and Colombia. 
The Panama Railroad Steamship Line operates several American mail, passenger, and frelrbt steamships 
from New York to the Isthmus of Panama, connecting at Balboa for ports on the wast coast of South 
America. 
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American steamsmps not yet cnarirerea. rrom mis neei, witn return 
cargoes practically assured, enough tonnage should be had to carry 
all the cotton required for direct import by Germany, In addition 
to these steamships there is a large fleet of seagoing sail vessels, 
capable of carrying cotton or other cargoes with reasonable safety if 
insurance can be had. Indeed, several American sailing craft have 
been chartered in the past few days for lumber freights from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Mediterranean. 

A HAZARD TO NEUTRALITY. 

There are large considerations of national prudence why any 
American ships employed to carrjr cotton or other goods to German 
porte should Tt>e private-owned ships instead of the property of our 
National Government. Hon. Robert Lansing, the counselor of the 
Department of State, recently emphasized before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs the grave risks that would be 
run in the transportation of conditional contraband to a belligerent 
port in a public ship of the United States. Raw cotton is regarded 
as noncontraband, but the very appearance of a national-owned ship 
in belligerent waters is fraught with a peculiar hazard to neutrality 
that does not attach to the voyage of a private-owned vessel. 

An accident or affront to a uovernment-owned ship would be a 
vastly more serious affair than a similar happening to an ordinary 
commercial vessel not of a public character. A Government-owned 
merchant marine created in the stress of war would be a potent 
agency for the embroiling of the United States in the terrible catas- 
trophy now convulsing Europe. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP WILL NOT INCREASE TONNAGE. 

No considerable increase in the amount of tonnage actually avail- 
able for the carrying of our over-seas trade in any direction can be 
anticipated from this proposed expedient of Government ownership. 
All the American ships and all the neutral ships that could be bought 
and utilized for this purpose by the Government can be had equallj 
well for charter for export at current rates on application to their 
present owners. Government ownership has no magic power to 
mcrease the tonnage of the world. New snips can not be constructed 
in either American or foreign yards in a period less than 7 months— 
9 or 10 months or a year would be required for the largest cargo 
vessels. The British Government on December 23 proclaimed an 
embargo on the transfer of British ships to foreign flags without the 
assent of the British Board of Trade, which in present circumstances 
would hardly be forthcoming. Dutch, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Italian, and other neutral steamers are in such active demand and 
are earning such unusual rates of freight that it is not probable that 
our Government could purchase them now without the payment of 
inordinate prices. A scheme of Government ownership and operation, 
hazardous and difficult at any time, could be effected at the present 
juncture only by a prodigious expenditure. 

Thirty or more German steamships, some of them of large tonnage, 
are interned at present in ports of the United States. The Hamburg- 
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American Co., the larger of the concerns owning them, has recently 
declared that its ships were not for sale. Moreover, last August a 
rumor that these German steamers might be bought by the American 
Government immediately drew a notification from both Great Britain 
and France that the purchase and operation of these belligerent 
vessels under the American flag would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act and as a violation of neutrality. 

The committee is deeply interested in the real revival and restora- 
tion of the American merchant marine in over-seas trade, but is pro- 
foundly convinced that an ambitious scheme of Government owner- 
ship would discourage and delay and not promote this great object 
dear to the hearts of the entire Nation. Shipowners and shipbuilders 
state that the introduction of these proposed bills has had the un- 
fortunate result of halting private enterprise and defeating important 
plans for the extension of steamship services and for new construction. 
No business man, no business corporation, however resolute and 
resourceful, desires to have as a possible competitor the Government 
of the United States. 

MENACING THE COASTWISE TRADE. 

The proposed bills profess, in general language, to provide Govern- 
ment-owned ships only for "the foreign trade," but this profession is 
thrown to the winds oy an amendment adopted in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which includes Hawaii among the regions to 
which a Government-owned fleet shall operate. Hawaii is not a 
foreign country. It is not a dependency like the Philippines or Guam. 
It is a regularly organized Territory of the United States, and its 
ports are ports of the United States exactly as are Boston and New 
York and Philadelphia and San Francisco. Trade with Hawaii is 
and has been since 1900 American coastwise trade, in which none but 
American vessels may lawfully participate. There has not been a 
word of suggestion or complaint that the war in Europe affected in 
any way the transportation of merchandise between Hawaii and the 
American mainland, for which a large, new^ and increasing American 
fleet is available. The inclusion of Hawaii among foreign ports in 
foreign trade is without a shadow of excuse; all interested in the 
American merchant marine will rightfully regard it as an ugly menace, 
as an "entering wedge" to Government competition in the entire 

freat coastwise commerce of this country, reserved for more than a 
undred years to American ships and American owners and now em- 
ploying a vast shipping of upward of 7,000,000 tons. Any plea that 
the help of the Government is needed in this mighty trade is wholly 
baseless and indefensible. 

THE LEASING CLAUSE. 

The amendment added to the biU in the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, authorizing the Government to charter, lease, or transfer its 
ships to private corporations is a frank recognition of the force of the 
criticism which the original plan has met with everywhere from the 
representative mercantile bodies of the United States; but this modi- 
fied proposal also is essentially unsound. So long as merchant ships 
cost more to operate under the American flag than under foreign 
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flags no Government-owned ships will be chartered by experienced 
shipowners unless the amount 01 this additional cost of operation is 
subtracted from the charter price, leaving that price merely nominal. 
Under such conditions the Government, of course, will actually be 
paying a concealed subsidy, which might much better be a frank, 
open, and stated one. 

CONCLUSION. 

The committee on merchant marine of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, therefore, disapproves the bills pending in both Houses 
of Congress (H. R. 18666 and S. 6856) for Government ownership 
and operation of vessels in the foreign trade for the following reasons: 

(a) It is a sound principle that the Federal Government should 
not engage in a business which under suitable conditions can be con- 
ducted to equal or better advantage by private enterprise. 

(b) Such an undertaking would oe an unwise departure from the 
traditional policy of the American people, would involve a wasteful 
expenditure of public money, and would imperil our neutral position 
in the great European war. 

(c) No present emergency justifies the Government in embarking 
in the ocean shipping business; increased governmental facilities 
for marine insurance mil largely solve the immediate problem of the 
cotton trade; Government ownership could not immediately add 
to the number of ships afloat upon the seas; and wherever there is a 
real need for vessels they can he as easily supplied by other means 
without resorting to this unsound and hazardous experiment- 
ed) The proposed legislation would discourage private capital and 

personal initiative and thereby indefinitely defer the development of 
an American ocean shipping industry, so vital to the commercial 
progress of Boston, of New England, and of the whole United States. 
We make the following suggestions as to methods for the creation 
of a strong and enduring merchant marine, which would be preferable 
to Government ownership and operation as proposed in the pending 
bills, and urge their consideration by Congress: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. The establishment in the Department of Commerce of a shipping 
board of five members after the example of the British Board of 
Trade, and similar organizations of otner maritime Governments; 
such a shipping board to be composed of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, a representative of the shipowning interests, of the shipbuilding 
interests, and of the shippers in water-borne trade, and an expert in 
marine insurance, this ooard to have general supervision of the 
American merchant marine. 

2. A prompt revision and modernizing of our navigation laws and 
regulations, so far as they unnecessarily increase the cost of oper- 
atmg American ships as against foreign vessels. 

3. An amendment of the ocean-mail law of 1891 so that the com- 
pensation now paid to 20-knot ships to Europe can be paid to ships 
of less speed, of the second class, suitable to establish regular mad, 

|>assenger, and fast-freight services in naval reserve ships on the 
onger routes to South America, Australasia, and the Orient. 
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ship and operation, a Federal fund of the same amoui 
tered by the shipping board above referred to foi 
guaranteeing mortgages examined and approved t 
for careful loans upon shipping built or purchased fo 
and fitted for auxiliary naval service. 

The sum of $40,000,000 devoted to ownership an 
government-owned fleet would produce only a relat 
But a proper use of a Government fund in the n 
would provide a large one, of far greater value to the 
Nation. 

5. Annual retainers of a proper amount to citizen- 
of merchant vessels of the United States, after the j 
proved so successful, particularly in the British mercai 
special compensation to steamships not under conti 
mails, but built on designs approved by the Navy ] 
pledged to the service of the Government as fuel shi, 
or transports, so that the Government may be abl 
adequate American auxiliary fleet and a naval reser\ 
men in time of need. 

6. To meet a present condition, an extension of tl 
existing Bureau of War Risk Insurance to cover mar 
hulls and cargoes, with the understanding that this 
discontinued when the war has ended. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Elwtn G. Preston, C 
Edward E. Blodgett 
L. A. Coolidge, 
Paul E. Fitzpatrick, 
Frederick Foster, 
Theodore Jones, 
Winthrop L. Marvin, 
Robert S. Peabodt, 
George F. Willett, 
Committee on Mer 
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SUBMITTED BY MB. STONB. 

In the Senate or the United States, 

January IB {calendar day, January £5), 1915. 
Ordered, That the letter of Senator William J. Stone, of January 8, 
1915 2 addressed to the Secretary of State, requesting information 
relative to frequent complaints or charges made through the press 
that this Government has shown partiality to Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, as against Germany and Austria, during the present war 
between those powers, together with the reply of the Secretary of 
State thereto, dated January 20, 1915, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, and that 5,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the 
Senate document room. 
Attest: 

Jambs M. Baker, Secretary. 
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LETTER OF SENATOR STONE. 

January 8, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: As you are aware, frequent complaints or 
charges are made in one form or another through the press that this 
Government has shown partiality to Great Britain, France, and 
Russia as against Germany and Austria during the present war 
between those powers; in addition to which I have received numerous 
letters to the same effect from sympathizers with Germany and Aus- 
tria. The various grounds of these complaints may be summarized 
and stated in the following form: 

1. Freedom of communication by submarine cables, but 

censorship of wireless messages. 

2. Submission to censorship of mails and in some cases to the 

repeated destruction of American letters found on neutral 
vessels. 

3. The search of American vessels for German and Austrian 

subjects — 

(a) On the high seas. 

(b) In territorial waters of a belligerent. 

4. Submission without protest to English violations of the 

rules regarding absolute and conditional contraband, as 
laid down — 

(a) In the Hague Conventions. 

(6) In international law. 

(c) In the Declaration of London. 

5. Submission without protest to inclusion of copper in the 

list of absolute contraband. 

6. Submission without protest to interference with American 

trade to neutral countries — 
(a) In conditional contraband. 
(6) In absolute contraband. 

7. Submission without protest to interruption of trade in con- 

ditional contraband consigned to private persons in 
Germany and Austria, thereby supporting the policy of 
Great Britain to cut off all supplies from Germany and 
Austria. 

8. Submission to British interruption of trade in petroleum, 

rubber, leather, wool, etc. 

9. No interference with the sale to Great Britain and her allies 

of arms, ammunition, horses, uniforms, and other muni- 
tions of war, fclthougn such sales prolong the war. 

10. No suppression of sale or dumdum bullets to Grreat Britain. 

11. British warships are permitted to lie off American ports and 

intercept neutral vessels. 
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12. Submission without protest to disregard by Great Britain 

and her allies of — 

(a) American naturalization certificates. 
Q>) American passports. 

13. Chance of policy in regard to loans to belligerents: 

(a) General loans. 
Q>) Credit loans. 

14. Submission to arrest of native-born Americans on neutral 

vessels and in British ports, and their imprisonment. 

15. Indifference to confinement of noncombatants in detention 

camps in England and France. 

16. Failure to prevent transshipment of British troops and war 

material across the territory of the United States. 

17. Treatment and final internment of German steamship Geier 

and tie collier Loeksun at Honolulu. 

18. Unfairness to Germany in rules relative to coaling of war- 

ships in Panama Canal Zone. 

19. Failure to protest against the modifications of the declara- 

tion of London by the British Government. 

20. General unfriendly attitude of Government toward Germany 

and Austria. 
If you deem it not incompatible with the public interest I would 
be obliged if you would furnish me with whatever information your 
department may have touching these various points of complaint, 
or request the counselor of the State Department to send me the 
information, with any suggestions you or he may deem advisable to 
make with respect to either the legal or political aspects of the sub- 
ject. So far as informed I see no reason why all the matter I am 
requesting to be furnished should not be made public, to the end that 
the true situation may be known and misapprehensions quieted. 
I have the honor to be, 
Tours, sincerely, 

Wm. J. Stone. 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 

Secretary of State. 
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LETTEB OF SECBETABY OF STATE. 

Department of State, 

Washington, January 20, 1915. 
Drab Mb. Stone: I have received your letter of the 8th instant, 
referring to frequent complaints or charges made in one form or 
another through the press that this Government has shown partiality 
to Great Britain, France, and Russia against Germany and Austria 
during the present war, and stating that you have received numerous 
letters to tie same effect from sympathizers with the latter powers. 
You summarize the various grounds of these complaints and ask that 

^ou be furnished with whatever information the department may 
ave touching these points of complaint, in order that you may be 
informed as to what the true situation is in regard to these matters. , 
In order that you may have such information as the department 
has on the subjects referred to in your letter, I will take them up 
seriatim. 

(1) Freedom of communication by submarine cables versus censored 
corrnrmnication by wireless. 

The reason that wireless messages and cable messages require 
different treatment by a neutral Government is as follows: 

Communications by wireless can not be interrupted by a belliger- 
ent. With a submarine cable it is otherwise. The possibility of 
cutting the cable exists, and if a belligerent possesses naval superiority 
the cable is cut, as was the German cable near the Azores by one of 
Germany's enemies and as was the British cable near Fanning Island 
by a German naval force. Since a cable is subject to hostile attack, 
the responsibility falls upon the belligerent and not upon the neutral 
to prevent cable communication. 

A more important reason, however, at least from the point of 
view of a neutral Government, is that messages sent out from a 
wireless station in neutral territory may be received by belligerent 
warships on the high seas. If these messages, whether plain or in 
cipher, direct the movements of warships or convey to them infor- 
mation as to the location of an enemy s public or private vessels, 
the neutral territory becomes a base oi naval operations, to permit 
which would be essentially unneutral. 

As a wireless message can be received by all stations and vessels 
within a given radius, every message in cipher, whatever its intended 
destination, must be censored; otherwise military information may 
be sent to warships off the coast of a neutral. It is manifest that a 
submarine cable is incapable of becoming a means of direct com- 
munication with a warship on the high seas. Hence its use can not. 
as a rule, make neutral territory a Dase for the direction of naval 
operations. 
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(2) Censorship of mails and in same cases repeated destruction of 
American letters on neutral vessels. 

As to the censorship of mails, Germany as well as Great Britain has 

Eursued this course m regard to private letters falling into their 
ands. The unquestioned right to adopt a measure of this sort makes 
objection to it inadvisable. 

It has been asserted that American mail on board of Dutch steamers 
has been repeatedly destroyed. No evidence to this effect has been 
filed with tne Government, and therefore no representations have 
been made. Until such a case is presented in concrete form, this 
Government would not be justified in presenting the matter to the 
offending belligerent. Complaints have come to tne department that 
mail on board neutral steamers has been opened and detained, but 
there seem to be but few cases where the mail from neutral countries 
has not been finally delivered. When mail is sent to belligerent 
countries open and is of a neutral and private character it has not been 
molested, so far as the department is advised. , 

(3) Searching of American vessels for German and Austrian subjects 
on the high seas and in territorial waters of a belligerant. 

So far as this Government has been informed, no American vessels 
on the high seas, with two exceptions, have been detained or searched 
by belligerent warships for German and Austrian subjects. One of 
the exceptions to which reference is made is now the subject of a 
rigid investigation, and vigorous representations have been made to 
the offending Government. The other exception, where certain 
German passengers were made to sign a promise not to take part in 
the war, has been brought to the attention of the offending Govern- 
ment with a declaration that such procedure, if true, is an unwar- 
ranted exercise of jurisdiction over American vessels in which this 
Government will not acquiesce. 

An American private vessel entering voluntarily the territorial 
waters of a belligerent becomes subject to its municipal lawB, as do 
thepersons on board the vessel. 

There have appeared in certain publications the assertion that 
failure to protest in these cases is an abandonment of the principle 
for which the United States went to war in 1812. If the failure to 
protest were true, which it is not, the principle involved is entirely 
different from the one appealed to against unjustifiable impressment 
of Americans in the Britisn Navy in time of peace. 

(4) Submission without protest to British violations of the rules regard 
ing absolute and conditional contraband as laid down in The Hague con- 
ventions, pie declaration of London, and international law. 

There is no Hague convention which deals with absolute or con- 
ditional contraband, and, as the declaration of London is not in force, 
the rules of international law only apply. As to the articles to be 
regarded as contraband, there is no general agreement between 
nations. It is the practice for a country, either in time of peace or 
after the outbreak of war, to declare the articles which it will consider 
as absolute or conditional contraband. It is true that a neutral 
Government is seriously affected by this declaration as the rights of 
its subjects or citizens may be impaired. But the rights and interests 
of belligerents and neutrals are opposed in respect to contraband 
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articles and trade and there is no tribunal to which questions of 
difference may be readily submitted. 

The record of the United States in the past is not free fiom criti- 
cism. When neutral this Government has stood for a restricted list 
of absolute and conditional contraband. As a belligerent, we have 
contended for a liberal list, according to our conception of the neces- 
sities of the case. 

The United States has made earnest representations to Great Brit- 
ain in regard to the seizure and detention by the British authorities 
of all American ships or cargoes bona fide destined to neutral ports, 
on the ground that such seizures and detentions were contrary to 
the existing rules of international law. It will be recalled, however, 
that American courts have established various rules bearing on these 
matters. The rule of "continuous voyage" has been not only 
asserted by American tribunals but extended by them. They have 
exercised the right to determine from the circumstances whether the 
ostensible was the real destination. They have held that the ship- 
ment of articles of contraband to a neutral port "to order," from 
which, as a matter of fact, cargoes had been transshipped to the 
enemy, is corroborative evidence that the cargo is really destined to 
the enemy instead of to the neutral port of delivery, ft is thus seen 
that some of the doctrines which appear to bear harshly upon neu- 
trals at the present time are analogous to or outgrowths from policies 
adopted by the United States when it was a belligerent. The Gov- 
ernment therefore can not consistently protest against the applica- 
tion of rules which it has followed in the past, unless they have not 
been practiced as heretofore. 

(5) Acquiescence without protest to the inclusion of copper and other 
articles in the British lists of absolute contraband. 

The United States has now under consideration the auestion of 
the right of a belligerent to include "copper unwrought" in its list 
of absolute contraband instead of in its list of conditional contra- 
band. As the Government of the United States has in the past placed 
"all articles from which ammunition is manufactured" in its contra- 
band list, and has declared copper to be among such materials, it 
necessarily finds some embarrassment in dealing with the subject. 

Moreover ? there is no instance of the United States acquiescing in 
Great Britain's seizure of copper shipments. In every case, in which 
it has been done, vigorous representations have been made to the 
British Government, and the representatives of the United States 
have pressed for the release of tine shipments. 

(6) Submission without protest to interference with American trade to 
neutral countries in conditional and absolute contraband. 

The fact that the commerce of the United States is interrupted by 
Great Britain is consequent upon the superiority of her navy on the 
high seas. History shows that whenever a country has possessed 
that superiority our trade has been interrupted and that few articles 
essential to the prosecution of the war have been allowed to reach 
its enemv from this country. The department's recent note to the 
British Government, which has been made public, in regard to 
detentions and seizures of American vessels and cargoes, is a com- 
plete answer to this complaint. 
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trade, which must include at least m part trade in contraband with 
Germany; while other complaints demand the prohibition of trade 
in contraband, which appear to refer to trade with the allies. 

(7) Submission without protest to interruption of trade in conditional 
contraband consigned to private persons in Germany and Austria, there- 
by supporting the policy of Great Britain to cut off all supplies from 
Germany ana Austria. 

As no American vessel so far as known has attempted to carry con- 
ditional contraband to Germany or Austria-Hungary, no ground of 
complaint has arisen out of the seizure or condemnation Dy Great 
Britain of an American vessel with a belligerent destination. Until 
a case arises and the Government has taken action upon it criticism 
is premature and unwarranted. The United States in its note of 
December 28 to the British Government strongly contended for the 
principle of freedom of trade in articles of conditional contraband not 
destined to the belligerent's forces. 

(8) Submission to British interference with trade in petroleum, rubber, 
leather, wool, etc. 

Petrol and other petroleum products have been proclaimed by 
Great Britain as contraband of war. In view of the absolute neces- 
sity of such products to the use of submarines, aeroplanes, and 
motors, the United States Government has not yet reached the con- 
clusion that they are improperly included in a list of contraband. 
Military operations to-day are largely a question of motive power 
througn mechanical devices. It is therefore difficult to argue suc- 
cessfully against the inclusion of petroleum among the articles of 
contraband. As to the detention of cargoes of petroleum going to 
neutral countries, this Government has, thus far successfully, obtamed 
die release in every case of detention or seizure which has been 
brought to its attention. 

Great Britain and France have placed rubber on the absolute 
contraband list and leather on the conditional contraband list. 
Rubber is extensively used in the manufacture and operation of 
motors and, like petrol, is regarded by some authorities as essential to 
motive power to-day. Leather is even more widely used in cavalry 
and infantry equipment. It is understood that Doth rubber and 
leather, together with wool, have been embargoed by most of the 
belligerent countries. It will be recalled that the Umted States has 
in the past exercised the right of embargo upon exports of any com- 
modity which might aid the enemy's cause. 

(9) The United States has not interfered with the sale to Great Britain 
amd her allies of arms, ammunition, horses, uniforms, and other muni- 
tions of war, although such sales prolong the conflict. 

There is no power in the Executive to prevent the sale of ammu- 
nition to the belligerents. 

The duty of a neutral to restrict trade in munitions of war has never 
been imposed by international law or by municipal statute. It has 
never been the policy of this Government to prevent the shipment of 
arms or ammunition into belligerent territory, except in the case of 
neighboring American Republics, and then only when civil strife pre- 
vailed. Even to this extent the belligerents m the present conflict, 
when they were neutrals, have never, so far as the records disclose, 



the enormous quantities of arms and ammunition i 
facturers in Germany to the belligerents in the B 
and in the recent Balkan wars to establish the gei 
the propriety of the trade by a neutral nation. 

It may be added that on the 15th of Decemb* 
ambassador, by direction of his Government, pre 
memorandum of the Imperial German Governm 
other things, set forth the attitude of that G 
traffic in contraband of war by citizens of neuti 
Imperial Government stated tnat " under the g€ 
international law, no exception can be taken to ne 
war material go to Germany's enemies from c 
territory/ ' and that the adversaries of Germany 
are, in the opinion of the Imperial Government, ai 
on the United States contraband of war and esp 
billions of marks." These principles, as the a 
have been accepted by the United States Goverr 
ment issued by the Department of State on Octol 
11 Neutrality and trade in contraband." Acting 
the propositions there set forth, the United States 
part in contraband traffic, and has, so far as possib 
toward equal treatment for all belligerents in t 
chasing arms and ammunition of private pers< 
States. 

( 10) The United States has not suppressed (he sclL 
to Great Britain. 

On December 5 last the German ambassador add 
department, stating that the British Government h 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 20,000 "riot gum 
50,000,000 "buckshot cartridges" for use in such \ 
ment replied that it saw a published statement of 
the correctness of which the company, has confir 
ment by telegraph. In this statement the con 
denies tnat it nas received an order for such guns \ 
or made any sales of such material to the British 
any other Gfovernment engaged in the present war 
further called attention to "information, the accui 
to be doubted," that 8,000,000 cartridges fittec 
bullets" had been delivered since October of this 
Metallic Cartridge Co. for the armament of the 
reply the department referred to the letter of I 
of the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
to the ambassador, called forth by certain newspa 
ments alleged to have been made bv the ambassal 
sales by that company of soft-nosed bullets. 

From this letter, a copy of which was sent to 
the company, it appears that instead of 8,000,00 
been sold, omv a little over 117,000 were manufa 
were sold. The letter further asserts that these a 
to supply a demand for a better sporting cartrid| 
bullet than had been manufactured theretofore, 
ridges can not be used in the military rifles of j 
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The company adds that its statements can be substantiated and that 
it is ready to give the ambassador any evidence that he may require 
on these points. The department further stated that it was also in 
receipt from the company of a complete detailed list of the persons 
to whom these cartridges were sold, and that from this list it appeared 
that the cartridges were sold to firms in lots of 20 to 2,000 and one 
lot each of 3,000, 4,000, and 5.000. Of these only 960 cartridges went 
to British North America ana 100 to British East Africa. 

The department added that, if the ambassador oould furnish evi- 
dence that this or any other company is manufacturing and selling 
for the use of the contending armies m Europe cartridges whose use 
would contravene The Hague conventions, the department would be 
glad to be furnished with this evidence, and that the President 
would, in case any American company is shown to be engaged in this 
traffic, use his influence to prevent so far as possible sales of such 
ammunition to the powers engaged in the European war, without 
regard to whether it is the duty of this Government, upon legal or 
conventional grounds, to take such action. 

The substance of both the ambassador's note and the department's 
reply have appeared in the press. 

Tne department has received no other complaints of alleged sales 
of dumdum bullets by American citizens to belligerent Governments. 

(11) British warships are permitted to lie off American ports and 
intercept neutral vessels. 

The complaint is unjustified from the fact that representations 
were made to the British Government that the presence of war ves- 
sels in the vicinity of New York Harbor was offensive to this Govern- 
ment and a similar complaint was made to the Japanese Government 
as to one of its cruisers in the vicinity of the port of Honolulu. In 
both cases the warships were withdrawn. 

It will be recalled that in 1863 the department took the position 
that captures made bv its vessels after hovering about neutral Dorts 
would not be regarded as valid. In the Franco-Prussian War Presi- 
dent Grant issued a proclamation warning belligerent warships 
against hovering in the vicinity of American ports for purposes of 
observation or hostile acts. Tne same policy nas been maintained 
in the present war, and in all of the recent proclamations of neutrality 
the President states that such practice Dy belligerent warships is 
"unfriendly and offensive." 

(12) Great Britain and her allies are allowed without protest to dis- 
regard American citizenship papers and passports. 

American citizenship papers nave been disregarded in a compara- 
tively few instances by Great Britain, but the same is true of afi the 
belligerents. Bearers of American passports have been arrested in 
all the countries at war. In every case of apparent illegal arrest the 
United States Government has entered vigorous protests with request 
for release. The department does not know of any cases, except one 
or two which are still under investigation, in which naturalized 
Germans have not been released upon representations by this Govern- 
ment. There have, however, come to the department's notice 
authentic cases in which American passports have been fraudulently 
obtained and used by certain German subjects. 
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The Department of Justice had recently apprehended at least four 
persons of German nationality who, it is alleged, obtained American 
passports under pretense of beiqg American citizens and for the 
purpose of returning to Germany without molestation by her ene- 
mies during the voyage. There are indications that a systematic 
{>lan had been devised to obtain American passports through fraud 
or the purpose of securing safe passage for German officers and 
reservists desiring to return to Germany. Such fraudulent use of 
passports by Germans themselves can have no other effect than to 
cast suspicion upon American passports in general. New regulations, 
however, requiring among otner things the attaching of a photo- 
graph of the Dearer to his passport, under the seal of the Department 
of State, and the vigilance of the Department of Justice, will doubt- 
less prevent any further misuse of American passports. 

(13) Change of policy in regard to loans to belligerents. 

War loans in this country were disapproved "because inconsistent 
with the spirit of neutrality. There is a clearly defined difference be- 
tween a war loan and the purchase of arms and ammunition. The 
policy of disapproving of war loans affects all governments alike, so that 
the disapproval is not an unneutral adt % The case is entirely different 
in the matter of arms and ammunition, because prohibition of ex- 
port not only might not, but, in this caae, would not ; operate equally 
upon the nations at war. Then, too, the reason given for the dis- 
approval of war loans is supported by other considerations which are 
absent in the case presented by the sale of arms and ammunition. 
The taking of money out of the United States during such a war as 
this might seriously embarrass the Government in case it needed to 
borrow money and it might also seriously impair this Nation's ability 
to assist the neutral nations which, though not participants in the 
war, are compelled to bear a heavy burden on account of the war, and, 
again, a war loan, if offered for popular subscription in the United 
States, would be taken up chiefly by those who are in svmpathy with 
the belligerent seeking the loan. The result would oe that great 
numbers of the American people might become more earnest par- 
tisans, having material interest m the success of the belligerent, whose 
bonds they hold. These purchases would not be confined to a few, 
but would spread generally throughout the country, so that the 
people woula be divided into groups of partisans, winch would re- 
sult in intense bitterness and might cause an undesirable, if not a 
serious, situation. On the other hand, contracts for ana sales of 
contraband are mere matters of trade. The manufacturer, unless 
peculiarly sentimental, would sell to one belligerent as readily as he 
would to another. Noeeneral spirit of partisanship is aroused — no 
sympathies excited. The whole transaction is merely a matter of 
business. 

This Government has not been advised that any general loans have 
been made by foreign governments in this country since the President 
expressed his wish that loans of this character should not be made. 

(14) Submission io arrest of native-born Americans on neutral vessels 
and in British ports and (heir imprisonment. 

The general charge as to the arrest of American-born citizens on 
board neutral vessels and in British ports, the ignoring of their pass- 
ports, and their confinement in jails, requires evidence to support it. 

S D— 63-&-vol 15 28 
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true, but Americans in Germany have suffered in this way as Ameri- 
cans have in Great Britain. This Government has considered that 
the majority of these cases resulted from overzealousness on the part 
of subordinate officials in both countries. Every case which has been 
brought to the attention of the Department of State has been promptly 
investigated and, if the facts warranted, a demand for release has 
been made. 

(15) Indifference to confinement of noncombatants in detention 
camps in England and France. 

As to the detention of noncombatants confined in concentration 
camps, all the belligerents, with perhaps the exception of Seryia and 
Russia, have made similar complaints and those for whom this Gov- 
ernment is acting have asked investigations, which representatives 
of this Government 'have made impartially. Their reports have 
shown that the treatment of prisoners is generally as good as possible 
under the conditions in all countries, and that there is no more reason 
to say that they are mistreated in one country than in another coun- 
try or that this Government has manifested an indifference in the 
matter. As this department's efforts at investigations seemed to 
develop bitterness between the countries, the department on Novem- 
ber 20 sent a circular instruction to its representatives not to under- 
take further investigation of concentration camps. 

But at the special request of the German Government that Mr. 
Jackson, former American minister at Bucharest, now attached to 
the American embassy at Berlin, make an investigation of the prison 
camps in England, in addition to the investigations already made, 
the department has consented to dispatch Mr. Jackson on this special 
mission. 

(16) Failure to prevent transshipment of British troops and war 
material across the territory of the United States. 

The department has had no specific case of the passage of convoys 
of troops across American territory brought to its notice. There 
have been rumors to this effect, but no actual facts have been pre- 
sented. The transshipment of reservists of all belligerents who 
have requested the privilege has been permitted on condition that 
they travel as individuals and not as organized, uniformed, or armed 
bodies. The German Embassy has advised the department that it 
would not be likely to avail itself of the privilege, but Germany's 
ally, Austria-Hungary, did so. 

Only one case raising the question of the transit of war material 
owned by a belligerent across United States territory has come to 
the department's notice. This was q request on the part of the 
Canadian Government for permission to ship equipment across 
Alaska to the sea. The request was refused. 

(17) Treatment and final internment of German steamship "Geier" 
and the cottier "Locksun" at Honolulu. 

The Geier entered Honolulu on October 15 in au unseaworthy con- 
dition. The commanding officer reported the necessity of extensive 
repairs which would require an indefinite period for completion. The 
vessel was allowed the generous period of three weeks to November 7 
to make repairs and leave the port, or, failing to do so, to be interned. 
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A longer period would have been contrary to international practice, 
which does not permit a vessel to remain for a long time in a neutral 
port for the purpose of repairing a generally run-down condition due 
to long sea service. Soon after the German cruiser arrived at Hono- 
lulu a Japanese cruiser appeared off the port and the commander of 
the Geier chose to intern the vessel rather than to depart from the 
harbor. 

Shortly after the Oeier entered the port of Honolulu the steamer 
Locksun arrived. It was found that this vessel had delivered coal to 
the Oeier en route and had accompanied her toward Hawaii. As she 
had thus constituted herself a tender or collier to the Geier she was 
accorded the same treatment and interned on November 7. 

(18) TJnfavrness to Germany in rules relative to coaling of warships in 
Panama Canal Zone. 

By proclamation of November 13, 1914, certain special restrictions 
were placed on the coaling of warships or their tenders or colliers in 
the Canal Zone. These regulations were framed through the col- 
laboration of the State, Navjr, and War Departments and without 
the slightest reference to favoritism to the belligerents. Before these 
regulations were proclaimed, war vessels could procure coal of the 
Panama Railway in the zone ports, but no belligerent vessels are 
known to have done so. Under the proclamation niel may be taken 
on by belligerent warships only with the consent of the canal au- 
thorities and in such amounts as will enable them to reach the 
nearest accessible neutral port; and the amount so taken on shall be 
deducted from the amount procurable in United States ports within 
three months thereafter. Now, it is charged the United States has 
shown partiality because Great Britain and not Germany happens to 
have colonies in the near vicinity where British ships may coal, while 
Germany has no such coaling facilities. Thus, it is intimated the 
United States should balance the inequalities of geographical position 
by refusing to allow any warships of ^belligerents to coal in the canal 
until the war is over. As no German warship has sought to obtain 
coal in the Canal Zone the charge of discrimination rests upon a pos- 
sibility which during several months of warfare has failed to mate- 
rialize. 

(19) Failure to jnvtest against the modifications of the Declaration oj 
London by the British Government 

The German Foreign Office presented to the diplomats in Berlin 
a memorandum dated October 10, calling attention to violations of 
and changes in the Declaration of London by the British Government 
and inquiring as to the attitude of the United States toward such 
action on the part of the allies. The substance of the memorandum 
was forthwith telegraphed to the department on October 22 and was 
replied to shortly thereafter to the effect that the United States had 
withdrawn its suggestion, made early in the war, that for the sake of 
uniformity the Declaration of London should be adopted as a tem- 
porary code of naval warfare during the present war, owing to the 
unwillingness of the belligerents to accept the declaration without 
changes and modifications, and that thenceforth the United States 
would insist that the rights of the United States and its citizens in the 
war should be governed by the existing rules of international law. 
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As this Government is not now interested in the adoption of the 
Declaration of London by the belligerents, the modifications by the 
belligerents in that code of naval warfare are of no concern to it 
except as they adversely affect the rights of the United States and 
those of its citizens as defined by international law. In so far as 
those rights have been infringed the department has made every 
effort to obtain redress for the losses sustained. 

(20) General unfriendly attitude of Government toward Germany and 
Austria. 

If any American citizens, partisans of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, feel that this administration is acting in a way injurious to the 
cause of those countries, this feeling results from the fact that on the 
high seas the German and Austro-Hungarian naval power is thus far 
inferior to the British. It is the business of a belligerent operating 
on the high seas, not the duty of a neutral, to prevent contraband from 
reaching an enemy. Those in this country who sympathise with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary appear to assume that some oblifa- 
cation rests upon this Government in the performance of its neutral 
duty to prevent all trade in contraband, and thus to equalise the differ- 
ence due to the relative naval strength of the belligerents. No such 
obligation exists; it would be an unneutral act, an act of partiality 
on the part of this Government to adopt such a policy if the Execu- 
tive had the power to do so. If Germany and Austria-Hungary 
can not import contraband from this country it is not, because of 
that fact, tne duty of the United States to close its markets to the 
allies. The markets of this country are open upon equal terms to 
all the world, to every nation, belligerent or neutral. 

The foregoing categorical replies to specific complaints is sufficient 
answer to the charge of unfriendliness to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

I am, my dear Senator, 
Very sincerely, yours, 

W. J. Bryan* 

Hon. William. J. Stone, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Relatione, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
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In the Senate of the United States, 

January £6, 1916. 
Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted bv Mr. Poindexter on 
December 21 2 1914, entitled "The National Archives : A Programme," 
by Waldo Gifford Leland, be printed as a Senate document. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 
2 
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THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES: A PROGRAM. 

(Reprinted from The American Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, October, 1912.] 

" The care which a nation devotes to the preservation of the monu- 
ments of its past may serve as a true measure of the degree of civili- 
zation to which it has attained." x The chief monument of the his- 
tory of a nation is its archives, the preservation of which is recog- 
nized in all civilized countries as a natural and proper function of 
fovernment. No Government ha6 expended larger sums of money 
or the purchase of historical papers (many of which should never 
have passed from the possession of the State), or made more lavish 
appropriations for the publication of historical documents (too often 
selected at random ana ill edited), than that of the United States: 
and no Government has more signally failed in the fundamental and 
far more imperative duty of preserving and rendering accessible to 
the student the first and foremost of all the sources of the nation's 
history, the national archives. It is to a review of this failure and of 
its consequences, and especially to a consideration of the remedies to 
be adopted, that the present article is devoted. 

The archives of the Federal Government are composed of the let- 
ters, orders, reports, accounts, and other documents produced in the 
course of transacting the public business, whether located within the 
District of Columbia, or wherever the operations of the Govern- 
ment extend. The value of these archives majr truly be said to be 
inestimable. In the transaction of current business those of recent 
date are in constant use, while those of earlier origin are frequently 
referred to. They constitute the chief protection of the State against 
unfounded or ill-founded claims. In international discussions or dis- 

Sutes they are the principal source from which arguments may be 
rawn to support the contentions cf the Government. On them are 
based the titles to millions of acres of land and to thousands of patent 
rights. The actual money loss, to say nothing of the inconvenience, 
that would result to the Government, and to citizens as well, by the 
destruction of any considerable part of the Federal archives, can 
hardly be calculated. 2 

One might suppose it unnecessary in this connection to dwell at 
length upon the historical value of the archives, yet there seem to 
be reasons for doubting that this is sufficiently appreciated, even by 

* Lea ArchfTes Prlncipales de Moscou du Mlntstere dee Affaires fitrangeres (Moscow. 
1898), p. 8. ' 

•The destruction by fire of any one of the executive departments would cause almost 
Irreparable Injury, confusion, and delay in the transaction of Its business, and this is 
especially true of the Treasury. This department is the great clearing house of the 
Government. Here all its debts are paid, and here are preserved the evidences of such 
payment. • * * In the event of their destruction numberless claims against the Gov- 
ernment would at once arise to embarrass it. (Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1809, p. 47.) An almost unlimited number of similar citations could be made, 
all emphasising the purely material value to the Government of its archives. See, for 
example, History of the Movement tor a National Archives Building (8. Doc. No. 297, 62d 
Cong., 2d seas.). 
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thorn engaged in historical work. For nearly 10 yean the writer 
has been in a position where he is nearly certain to learn of any 
serious historical research that is being conducted in Washington 
archives, yet for that entire period he can recall not more than two- 
score of such investigations. 1 When one reflects upon the hundreds 
who frequent the Public Record Office or the Archives Nationales 
in the course of a single year one is strongly tempted to conclude 
that those who should be the best friends of the archives have but 
slight appreciation of their worth. Naturally certain classes of ma- 
terial have less interest than others. Files of money-order receipts 
do not have the same attraction for the historian as do the volumes 
of diplomatic correspondence, and the archives of the Department of 
the Navy are more frequented than those of the Land Office. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the records of the Depart- 
ment of State and of the Navy and War Departments contain all of 
the historical material in the Federal archives. It may be worth 
while at this point to pass in review certain groups of records in the 
different departments and bureaus that are deserving of greater 
attention from investigators than they have received. 

In the Department of State the diplomatic archives, although well 
known, have in reality been but little used. Here is a group of 
more than 3,000 volumes, comprising the dispatches from diplo- 
matic agents abroad, the instructions sent to them and the corre- 
spondence with the agents of foreign powers resident in the United 
States. The idea seems to have obtained that a large part of this 
material has been published, but in the part most fully exploited— 
that prior to 1828, as published in the American State Papers — 
hardly a fourth of the documents has been published. 1 * Another 
group of material, almost unknown and even less used, is the 
series of some 4,000 volumes known as the consular archives, 
which contain the correspondence of the department with our con- 
sular officers abroad and with foreign officers within the United 
States. Many of the consular dispatches are the work of keen 
observers and contain detailed and valuable accounts of conditions 
and events in the vicinity of their respective po&ts, especially of such 
matters as affect American interests. The character of this material 
is well illustrated by the group of documents recently printed in 
this journal respecting Toussaint Louverture and the relations be- 
tween the United States and Santo Domingo.* Another group of 
quite unused material in the Department of State is composed of the 
two series of domestic letters and miscellaneous letters, which to- 
gether fill about 1,500 volumes. Here is to be found correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and other officials, both National and 
State, relating to an infinite variety of subjects, such for example as 
the suppression of the slave-trade and opium traffic, police service in 
Asiatic waters, return of fugitive slaves, Mexican troubles, inter- 
national boundaries, etc. In the Department of State are also papers 



1 Exclusive of work done in the Library of Congress, where collections are not, for the 
most part. archival, and exclusive also of the service command*" of the Carnegie Institution, 

*A. C. McLaughlin, Report on Diplomatic Archives (Washington, Carnegie Institution. 
1004), p. 4. For a fuller account of the archives of the various departments and office*, 
aee van Tyne and Leland. Guide to the Archives of the Government of the United States 
in Washington (2d ed., Carnegie Institution, 1907), or W. G. Leland, "The Archives of 
the Federal Government," in Columbia Hist Hoc., Records, XI, 71-100 (Washington, 1908). 

• American Historical Review, XVI, 64-101. 
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office, 2 and the archives of the Russian- American Co., some seventy- 
five volumes, in Russian, covering the years 1817 to 1867, and trans- 
ferred to Washington upon the cession of Alaska. That the vari- 
ous groups which have just been mentioned have been so little used 
is the more surprising when one considers that they are all in a 
department where students have long been accustomed to work and 
where better accommodations are provided than in most of the other 
departments. 

Turning now to the Department of War, we find a very different 
state of affairs. It is here that the greatest concentration of the 
records has been effected and most of the archives are in the office 
of The Adjutant General. For years, however, no one not connected 
with the department has been permitted to have access to the records, 
and it is not surprising therefore that little use has been made 01 
them — except such as have been printed — for historical purposes. 
It has never been possible even to know with exactness what the 
war archives comprise. Revolutionary records there are, but in no 
very great quantity; the correspondence of the Secretary of War 
is complete since 1800 ; the records of the Regular Army and of the 
Volunteer Armies are complete since about 1805 ; and there are also 
the captured archives of the Confederate Government, the records 
of the Freedmen's Bureau, as well as much else which until within a 
few months has been wholly inaccessible to students. In other offices 
of the Department of War, however, a more liberal policy has ob- 
tained and the student might have — but seldom has— made good use 
of considerable material. Thus the office of the Inspector General 
contains several volumes of early inspection reports, which present 
an admirable picture of the condition of the Army between 1812 and 
1836. In the office of the Judge Advocate General are the proceed- 
ings of all general courts-martial and courts of inquiry, wnile the 
office of the Chief of Engineers possesses over 50,000 maps and 
charts and the Bureau of Insular Affairs has the records of the 
Philippine insurrection and of the occupation of Cuba. 

In the Navy Department, where students have long received gen- 
erous treatment, there is material which of late years is becoming 
better known. Especially is this true of the correspondence be- 
tween naval officers and the department, which begins in 1802 and 
fills about 3,000 volumes arranged in various series. The greatest 
variety of subjects is touched on in these letters: Mediterranean 
affairs, difficulties with the Barbary powers, protection of American 
commerce, the slave trade, Central and South American affairs, 
protection of American missionaries in Syria and Egypt in 1850, the 
reception of the Hungarian refugees in 1851, scientific and exploring 
expeditions, negotiations with Japan, and countless other matters 
are treated in these volumes. Other groups consist of the log books 
of the naval vessels, the records of the Navy commissioners, 
1815-1842, proceedings of courts-martial and boards of inquiry, ana 
the records of the Marine Corps. 

1 See David M. Parker. Calendar of Papers in Washington Archives Relating to the Ter- 
ritories of the United States (Carnegie Institution, 1911). 

■ See Gaillard Hunt, Calendar of Applications and Recommendations for Office during 
the Presidency of George Washington (Washington, 1901). 
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office — several thousand volumes — constitutes a rich and unexplored 
field. Such matters are touched on as the removal of the public 
ftioney to banks, issues of Treasury notes, tonnage duties on Mexican 
vessels, the French indemnity, public lands, the embargo act, nulli- 
fication, the United States banks, etc. It is needless to say that the 
student of public finance, of customs administration, and of similar 
eubjects can hardly hope to make a thorough study of his topic with- 
out prolonged use of this material. Other series there are relating 
to the French spoliation claims, southern claims, captured and 
abandoned property, and issues of notes and bonds, and mention 
should not fail to be made of the 500 volumes of loan-office records, 
1784r-1855, nor of the enormous masses of records in the offices of the 
auditors. 

The correspondence of the Postmaster General is nearly com- 
plete from 1789 and reflects with remarkable fidelity conditions 
throughout the country at various periods. Especially is it valuable 
in the study of the westward movement, for the post office must keep 
pace with population. 

In the Department of Justice the correspondence of the Attorney 
General has been preserved since 1817. It deals with a great variety 
of matters, such, for example, as proposed legislation of all sorts, 
land grants to the railroads, frauds in the collection of the revenues, 
suppression of the Ku-Klux movement, protection of voters in Fed- 
eral elections, the Fenian uprising, the Cuban insurrection, filibuster- 
ing expeditions against Mexico, appointments of Federal attorneys, 
marshals, judges, and clerks, land titles* in acquired territory, the 
execution of the fugitive-slave law, and countless other subjects. 

In the Department of the Interior are to be found some of the 
• most valuable series, from the student's point of view, in the Federal 
archives. In the office of the Secretary, in addition to the general 
correspondence, are special groups, such as the territorial papers. In 
the Indian Office are thousands of boxes of letters, reports, accounts, 
and other papers relating to every phase of the conduct of Indian 
affairs and history. 1 The records of the General Land Office are 
among the most valuable of the Federal archives and the history of 
the States that have been carved out of the public domain can not be 
fully known until students have made ample use of this source. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor is of recent creation, but 
it is in part composed of offices that have long been in existence. 
Thus its archives include the records of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, rich in maps and correspondence, the records of the Bureau of 
Navigation with its series of u marine documents " whioh constitute 
a record of American vessels since 1815, and the original census 
schedules— beginning in 1790 — of the Bureau of the Census.* 

The Department of Agriculture, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission all possess records which 
the student may not overlook, and the records of the courts, some- 
what better known because so constantly consulted bjr lawyers, would 
well repay a closer acquaintance on the part of the historian. 

1 About the only work yet produced that is based on this material Is Miss Annie H. 
Abel's thesis on The History of Events Resulting in Indian Consolidation West of the 
Mississippi (Am. Hist. Assoc, Annual Report, 1908). 

1 The schedules of 1790 have been published by the bureau. 
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The archives of the House of Representatives and of the Senate 
abound in valuable material. Petitions and accompanying papers, 
drafts of bills, reports of committees, and proceedings of hearings 
are among the more interesting classes of papers, and in spite of the 
6,000 or more volumes of congressional documents that have thus far 
been printed, the student of almost any phase of our national history 
may search with profit among the manuscript archives of Congress. 

Having thus considered the material and historical value of the 
Federal archives, we naturally inquire what measures the Govern- 
ment has taken to insure their safe-keeping and to render them acces- 
sible, not only for administrative use, but for historical purposes. It 
takes but a small amount of space to set forth the general legislation 
on this subject. 

The head of each department is authorized to prescribe regula- 
tions for the custody, use, and preservation of the records and papers 
of his department. 1 Provision is made for the punishment of any 
one who alters, forges, or counterfeits any public record for the 
purpose of defrauding the Government, 2 of any person who willfully 
and knowingly steals or destroys any record or paper filed in a public 
office, 8 or of any public official who withdraws or destroys any paper 
or record in his custory. 4 Copies of books, records, papers, or 
documents in any of the executive departments authenticated by the 
seal of the department are to be admitted as evidence equally with 
the original. 1 Accumulations of u files of papers" not needed .in 
the transaction of current business and possessed of no permanent 
value or historical interest are to be reported to Congress by the 
head of the department in which they exist, and are to be examined 
by a joint committee of the two Houses. If the committee finds the 
papers to be indeed "useless," it shall report to Congress and the 
nead of the department shall thereupon sell them as waste paper or 
otherwise dispose of them. 6 Finally it is provided : 

That facilities for study and research in the Government departments, the 
Library of Congress, the National Museum, the Zoological Park, the Bureau 
of Ethnology, the Fish Commission, the Botanic Gardens, and similar institu- 
tions hereafter established shall be afforded to scientific investigators and to 
duly qualified individuals, students, and graduates of institutions of learning 
in the several States and Territories, as well as in the District of Columbia, 
under such rules and restrictions as the heads of the departments and bureaus 
mentioned may prescribe. 1 

These provisions of law seem very satisfactory and might con- 
ceivably provide a sufficient framework for a system of archive ad- 
ministration. But it is hard to make bricks without straw, and 
archives, which accumulate with astonishing rapidity, can not be 

Eroperly preserved and made accessible without a place in which to 
eep them, and as yet that place has not been provided. This failure 
is not due to the fact that the matter has not been called to the atten- 
tion of Congress. For over thirty years Presidents and heads of de- 
partments, as well as historical scholars, have repeatedly urged upon 
the legislative branch the necessity of making oetter provision for 

*Rev. Stat., sec. 161. 

•Act of Apr. 5, 1866. Statutes at Large, XIV, 12; Rev. Stat., sees. 5418, 5479. 

•Act of Feb. 26, 1853. Statutes at Large, X, 170; Rev. Stat., sec. 5403. 

* Act of Feb. 26, 1853. Statutes at Large, X, 170 ; Rev. Stat, sec. 5408. 
•Rev. Stat., sec. 882. 

•Act of Feb. 16, 1889. Statutes at Large, XXV, 672. Act of Mar. 2, 1895. Id.. 
XXVIII 933 

* Act of Mar. 3, 1901. Id., XXXI, 1039. 
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this apathy on the part of Congress has been to bring about the well- 
nigh intolerable situation which to-day confronts official and student 
alike. 

This situation has frequently been described, and nowhere more 
accurately nor in more vigorous terms than in official reports, 1 but 
we can not pass over it lightly in the present connection. The great 
growth of the business of the Government, the expansion of the 
departments, the creation of new bureaus, the assumption of new 
functions, have all combined to render quarters that were none too 
ample a quarter of a century ago almost uninhabitable to-day. To 
this state of congestion, with all its attendant inconvenience, the accu- 
mulation of the records has contributed its full share. The effect 
upon the archives of this overcrowding has been most disastrous. 
Those no longer needed in the transaction of current business have, 
naturally enough, been considered an incumbrance, and, if they could 
not be destroyed as "useless papers," they have been stored wher- 
ever space could be found for them. Thus they are in cellars and 
subcellars, and under terraces, in attics and over porticos, in corridors 
and closed-up doorways, piled in heaps upon the floor, or crowded 
into alcoves: this, if they are not farmed out and stored in such 
rented structures as abandoned car barns, storage warehouses, de- 
serted theaters, or ancient but more humble edifices that should long 
ago have served their last useful purpose. 2 Nor do the records in 
current use fare much better. They are, whenever that is possible, 
a little nearer the clerks who must consult them, but the line 01 
demarcation between the current and uncurreitf records is not a sharp 
one and the former are gradually absorbed into the mass of the latter. 

Such a state of affairs can not exist without subjecting the archives 
to real and grave dangers. The danger from fire is an ever-present 
one, and is clearly set forth in a document of recent origin emanating 
from the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 8 A sub- 
committee on fire protection, after personal investigation and many 
hearings, " f ound that as a rule the precautions against fire in public 
buildings were lamentably deficient. In some of the buildings the 
danger of untold destruction, both of life and property, is immediate 
and appalling. Priceless records are in momentary danger of anni- 
hilation by fire, being kept for the most part on wooden shelves and 
cases in nonfireproof structures. The loss of Geological Survey 
records, Land Office records, historical papers dating from the begin- 
ning of the Government, records of the latent Office, Civil Service 
Commission, and other offices could hardly be measured in terms of 
millions, and yet, unless wiser measures are followed than at present 
obtain, we may witness at any moment a loss of Government prop- 
erty beside wnich the recent Albany State capitol fire would be 
insignificant " 4 

* See especially House Report No. 1767, 56th Cong., 1st sess. 

•The nrincipal rented buildings, or parts of buildings, used mainly for storage are: Old 
car barns at Arstand B Streets SW. ; Cox Building, 1*07-1709 New York Avenue NW.: 
storage buildings, 920 B Street NW. ; storage buildings, 418 Tenth Street NW. ; 1334 F 
Street NW. ; 1338 G Street NW. ; Union Building. Many other buildings might be men- 
tioned which are used for both offices and storage, but mainly for the former. H. Doc 

* Hearings and Reports of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House 
of Representatives, 62d Cong., 1st sess, (Washington, 1911). 

* Ibid., preface, p. 7. 
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The apprehensions of the committee are only too well grounded. 
The archives most exposed to danger are probably those in certain 
of the rented buildings which are little better than fire traps, but 
even in such structures as the Treasury Building, and the State, War, 
and Navy Building, the danger is by no means slight. While these 
buildings are supposedly fireproof, or nearly so, they are full of 
inflammable material, and the attics, which are generally packed 
with records, would spring into blaze, especially during the hot 
weather, upon slight provocation. 

Nor is the past experience of the Government with respect to fires 
reassuring. In November, 1800, the building occupied by the War 
Department, together with all the records, was destroyed. 1 Two 
months later a nre in the Treasury Department destroyed a consid- 
erable part of the records in the auditor's office. 2 The losses in 1814, 
when Washington was occupied by the British, were not great either 
in extent or importance, except in the House of Representatives,' 
and in any case need not be considered in this connection as they 
were due not to negligence, but to military incapacity. One of the 
most serious fires was that of March 31, 1833, which destroyed prac- 
tically all the correspondence of the Secretary of the Treasury. 4 
Three years later, the Post Office records relating to the establish- 
ment of post offices and the appointment of postmasters as well as 
the journal and orders of the Postmaster General were burned, 
together with nearly all the records and models in the Patent Office. 5 
The Patent Office was again visited by fire in 1877 and lost 87,000 
models and 40,000 sets of photographic copies of drawings, but no 
records or files. 6 In 1880 a fire started in the War Department but 
caused no loss of archives, an experience which was repeated a few 
months later. 1 There have been no serious fires of late years, 
although several small ones have occurred in the Geological Survey 8 
and the Pension Bureau, 9 but this immunity must be attributed solely 
to good luck and is quite undeserved. 

Fire, however, is not the only enemy of archives. Quite or nearly 
as effective, although slower in action, are damp and dust, extremes 
of temperature, lack of ventilation, rough handling, and vandalism. 
From all of these the archives have sorely suffered. Until recently 
the archives of the Senate were stored beneath the west terrace of 
the Capitol, and the writer recalls having found hundreds of volumes 
covered with mold and literally soaked through. The records of 
the office of the Treasury auditor are in the subbasement of the 
Treasury Building, where they absorb moisture during the summer 
and dry up during the winter while the heating apparatus is in oper- 
ation. 10 Other Treasury records are stored under the grass plot at 
the north entrance, in close neighborhood to the large fountain erected 
there. The basement of the building occupied originally by the 

* Am. State Papers. Misc., I, 282. 
•Ibid., pp. 241-242. 

• Id., II, 245, 248-252. It is nevertheless the fashion in the departments when papers 
antedating September, 1814, can not be found to attribute their loss to the depredations 
of the invader. 

* H. Bx. Doc. 22. 23d Cong., 2d sees. 

•Fire of Dec. 15. 1836. H. Kept 134, 24th Cong., 2d sess. 

• Fire of Sept. 24. H. Ex. Doc. 2, 45th Cong., 1st sess. 

* History of the movement for a national archives building, p. 4. 

•Hearings and reports of the Committee on Public Buildings and Ground*, No. 4. 

• Ibid., No. 10. 

«• See testimony of chief clerk of Treasury Department in hearing before the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, United States Senate, Mar. 1, 1912. 
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t iso empioyeu as an arumve uepot, uui alter a iieavy rain mose wno 
consult the archives must navigate through several inches of water. 1 

In all the principal departmental buildings in Washington records 
in enormous quantities are stored under the roofs where they quickly 
dry up under the influence of the summer heat, and before long be- 
come so brittle that they fall to pieces when examined. Other 
records are in close proximity to steam pipes or heating flues, and 
tuffer a similar fate. It is the exception to find even an effort made 
to protect papers from dust, while the War and Treasury records, that 
fill several floors of a storage warehouse, 2 are gradually deteriorating 
from the effects of eternal darkness and lack 01 ventilation. 

In consider tion of the conditions that have been described it will 
occasion no surprise to be told that the Federal archives have suffered 
from vandalism. It avails but little to make the theft or mutilation 
of records a felony when they are freely exposed to the ravages of 
the first comer. In many offices the older records bear evidence of 
having suffered under the autograph hunter. The archives of the 
House of Representatives have been especially ill used, and it is the 
tradition of the file room that the open fire of the file clerk was 
once kept going for an entire winter with bundles of petitions and 
other papers. Not many years ago a laborer employed by the Treas- 
ury Department raidea its archives in search of internal-revenue 
stamps and, to remove the evidences of his operations, destroyed a 
large quantity of vouchers. 8 More recently still a negro was found 
endeavoring to dispose of two sacks of Indian Office records as 
waste paper. 4 While the writer has heard many stories of depreda- 
tions of the sort described and has seen clear evidence of many 
others, it is highly probable that far more are committed than are 
ever discovered or perhaps even suspected. 

Another source of danger is in the frequent transfer of large 
masses of records from one place to another. Undoubtedly there 
have been serious losses in the archives of the Indian Office in this 
way, while the archives of the various auditors seldom know what 
it is to remain long in one place. Not only does this frequent han- 
dling occasion the actual loss of documents, but it subjects the 
archives to a great deal of unnecessary wear, and they suffer 
accordingly. 

Such conditions not only expose the Government to the great finan- 
cial loss that might be occasioned by the destruction of certain bodies 
of records, but they actually do occasion the Government, every 
working day of the year, a heavy loss through the impairment of 
efficiencv and the obstruction of business. The archives of the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury are stored in several widely sepa- 
rated places and under conditions that make their proper arrange- 
ment a physical impossibility. Yet these archives, even the most 
ancient ones, are frequently needed in the transaction of current busi- 
ness. It then becomes the duty of the file clerk to institute a search 
for the desired papers, a search which in many cases is carried on 
for days before they are found or finally given up as hopelessly lost. 

i See testimony of Miss Rosa Chiles. Hearing, etc., Mar. 1, 1012. 
•020 B Street NW. 

• S. Doc. No. 236. R7fh Cong., 1st sess. 

* Information furnished Miss Chiles. 
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In small offices where no one clerk is especially charged with the 
care of the records the time lost in searching for papers amounts in 
the course of a year to a very considerable item. 

But the Government is not the only sufferer from this state of 
affairs. It is quite time to consider the sad plight of the student 
who desires to pursue historical, economic, or scientific studies in the 
Federal archives. The right of the student to use these archives for 
proper purposes, governmental interests being fully safeguarded, does 
not, one may assume, need to be supported by exhaustive argument 
in the pages of a journal devoted to the advancement of historical 
studies. Should it be questioned by the layman, the official, or the 
lawmaker, it may be replied that it is a right generally conceded in 
the civilized countries of the world and expressly confirmed in the 
United States by the law of March 3, 1901, already cited, 1 which 
directs that facilities for study and research in Government depart- 
ments and elsewhere shall be provided to proper persons, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the heads of departments. The 
question of right being thus disposed of, let us see what are the con- 
ditions under which the student must exercise the privileges accorded 
him. First, he must locate the material he wishes to see, and this 
is not always an easy task. Each office — frequently each division of 
an office — maintains its own records. 2 Offices have been abolished 
and new ones created, they have been transferred from one depart- 
ment to another, their functions have been modified or redistributed, 
and while in theory and law the records have followed the office or 
the function, they have in practice frequently failed to do so, and in 
some instances have been lost sight of for years, or even appear to 
have dropped out of existence altogether. 3 Assuming, however, that 
the investigator is able to determine the probable location of his 
material, he must then seek authorization to use it from the head of 
the department in whose archives it is to be found. The granting 
of this permission will depend largely upon the nature of the mate- 
rial. Although there is no chronological dead line, the student will 
find that access to records antedating the Civil War is readily enough 
granted, but less readily to those of later date, but there is no uni- 
formity of practice in this respect. 4 Armed, then, with the needed 

1 See above, p. 9. 

* The War Department has a general depot In the Office of the Adjutant General, but the 
records of several offices are not included In It The Navy archives most likely to be used 
by the historical student are in a single office, while the most Interesting- records of the 
Department of State are in two bureaus. Elsewhere there is little concentration of 
records, and there are in Washington considerably over a hundred archive depots, large 
and small. 

* Not long ago some 760 file boxes of Indian Office archives came to light In the attic of 
the Interior Building, where they appear to have lain since 1876. For years there was an 
Informal dispute between the State and Interior Departments respecting the transfer of 
the Territorial papers when the administration of Territorial affairs was transferred from 
the former to the latter department in 1873. The State Department asserted that the 
papers had been transferred, the Interior Department asserted that they had never been 
received. As a matter of fact, they appear not to have left the State Department. It is 
the tradition in the Office of the Chief of Engineers in the War Department that the 
records of that office were sent to the Capitol about 1850 and never again heard of. This 
is quite possible, as the records now in the office prior to 1850 are very incomplete and 
there appears to be no trace of such material in the Capitol. 

* Many classes of records are regarded as confidential, such, for example, as those of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Secret Service, the Bureau of Corporations, etc. 
Other classes of records are freely opened to Inspection to very recent dates. Much de- 
pends upon departmental or office tradition. The peculiar case of the War Department, 
however, calls for special attention. As already stated, most of the military records were 
some years ago brought together in the Office of the Adjutant General in the custody of 
nn officer who refused to allow anyone not connected with the department to have access to 
them. The principal official use made of these records was the answering of inquiries from 
the Pension Bureau respecting the military service of applicants for pensions. An elaborate 
" card-record index " — in reality a copy, on cards, of muster rolls and other records — 
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authorization, the students seeks out the chief of the bureau where 
the archives in question are believed to be. Here he is turned over 
to the file clerk if there is one, if not to the clerk who has acquired 
the reputation of being most familiar with the records. The actual 
search now begins. Such indexes or finding lists as may be available 
have generally been compiled for office purposes only, and while they 
may serve admirably such uses they are more often a source of con- 
fusion than of aid to the uninitiated investigator. The chaotic state 
of the classification of many of the older records furnishes still an- 
other cause of perplexity. Nearly every office has from time to time 
changed the system of classifying and arranging its archives. Series 
are found which do not seem to connect with any group of earlier or 
later documents, while other series have been known by different 
names at different times. If at last, after a search which has prob- 
ably been conducted with the aid of a ladder and a portable li^ht, 
the material sought for is found, it may be used at some improvised 
table space amid the clatter of typewriters, the coming and going of 
employees, and the transaction 01 the public business. 1 Should the 
student's investigation lead him into the archives of other offices, Jhe 
entire process must commence over again. When he has completed 
his work he can not ordinarily be sure that he has found all the mate- 
rial that would be of service. Other documents, as valuable to him 
as those he has located, may be boxed up and stored in some inac- 
cessible place. Even parts of the very series he has been examining 
mav have strayed into another office and fail to come to his attention.* 

'these, then,* are the conditions that confront the student who would 
make use of the Federal archives. It is small wonder that he is more 
inclined to carry on his investigation in London and Paris and The 
Hague than to encounter the hardships he must endure in Washing- 
ton. And yet he is not wholly blameless for the conditions. So long 
as he remains the avis rarissima of the archives he must not expect 
large provision for his accommodation. 

The review that we have just made of the situation must convince 
student and layman alike that conditions have become intolerable. 
It remains to seek the remedy. Two remedies have already been at- 
tempted by Congress, but in their very nature they are but make- 
shifts and strike not at the cause of the trouble but at its symptoms. 

was devised by the officer referred to, whereby tbe transaction of basinets was notably 
facilitated. The same officer had likewise brought to a successful termination the Official 
Records of tbe War of the Rebellion and had in preparation similar compilations respect- 
ing the other wars of the United States. He maintained that the delicate condition of 
the records, the complexity of the " index," lack of room and clerks, as well as his purpose 
to publish everything of historical value, all made it impossible to allow students to have 
access to the records. This policy of exclusion was carried so far as to refuse to a State 
which bad loaned certain records to the department the privilege of having them copied 
at its own expense. Under certain conditions queries respecting the military service of 
individuals were answered, provided the information was desired for the purpose of secur- 
ing a pension or of joining an hereditary society. (See War Department Orders, Feb. 28, 
1897.) Soon after the relief of this officer from duty as Adjutant General the regulations 
were modified, and duly accredited students are now alleged access to the records. (See 
War Department Orders, Mar. 26, 1012.) It may seriously be questioned whether the 
former Adjutant General was not disregarding the law of Mar. 3, 1901, already cited, as 
well as the provision in the law of Mar. 2, l c 89 (Stat. L., XXV. 971). which directed that 
after the publication of the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion the original 
papers should be accessible to the public. 

* Conditions of work in the Department of State, especially in the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library, are much better than those Just described, for here at least the student will find 
an entire table and reasonable quiet. In the office of Naval War Records they are still 
more satisfactory. Nowhere, however, does one find the workroom and the attendant that 
are considered indispensable in European archives. ^ « „ ^ , ^ * 

> B. g., the Territorial papers are divided between the Bureau of Rolls and Library and 
the Bureau of Indexes and Archives In the Department of State, as are also the papers of 
International claims commissions. 
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They are on the one hand the destruction of "useless papers," as 
provided for in the act of February 16, 1889, 1 and on the other the 
transfer to the Library of Congress of records having especial value. 2 
The first of these measures affords a certain relief, but it is too slight 
to have any marked effect upon the general situation. Its applica- 
tion, moreover, is not without danger, as evidenced by the recom- 
mendation of some " 10 tons " of Confederate archives for destruc- 
tion. 8 The second measure affords a still slighter relief, as the trans- 
fers that have been made to the Library of Congress have not ren- 
dered available any appreciable amount of space in the departments, 
and its application is also not without danger. One of the soundest 
principles of archive economy is that of the respect des fonds. To 
disintegrate a series of archives, selecting from it certain documents 
for preservation in a special depot, and leaving the remainder of 
the series to its fate, is one of the most dangerous of operations. Not 
only does it destroy the unity of the series, but it f avorfc the supposi- 
tion, almost invariably incorrect, that the selected documents contain 
all of value, and that the rest of the series is worthless. This ob- 

i'ection does not, of course, apply to the transfer of collections which 
lave found their way into the various offices and which may be 
termed "historical manuscripts" as distinguished from archives. 
These indeed find their proper place in the Library of Congress. 4 

One other measure tnat has been resorted to, less as a remedy 
than as an avowed makeshift, is the storage of the records in rented 
buildings. This net only, as has already been pointed out, increases 
many fold the dangers to which the archives are exposed, obstructs 
the transaction of public business, and makes whole masses of mate- 
rial inaccessible to the investigator, but, from the point of view of 
the National purse, is extravagant and wasteful. In 1906 the Gov- 
ernment paid an annual rent of $3^,600 for space, within the District 
of Columbia, which was used for storage purposes solely, to say 
nothing of the rental of office space which was used only in part for 
storage. 6 In 1910 annual rentals aggregating half a million dollars 
were paid in the District by the Government. 6 It is impossible to 
state exactly what part of this amount should be charged to the 
storage of the archives, but $50,000 would be a low estimate and 
$75,000 would probably be more nearly correct. Inasmuch as the 
Government can borrow money at 8 per cent this is assuredly a high 
price to pay for temporary accommodations, which are not only un- 
satisfactory and inconvenient, but which expose the Government to 
danger of heavy loss. 

The indictment against the present system would seem now to 
be complete. What is to be done, then, to give us a system that shall 
be efficient and economical, satisfying at once the requirements of 
the Government and the legitimate demands of the student? We 
return to the hypothesis with which we started, that it is as much the 

1 See above, p. 9. 

•Under authority of the act of Feb. 25, 1903 (Stat. L„ XXXII, 865). 

9 See S. Rept. 1083. 51st Cong., 1st sess. For references to lists of papers recommended 
for destruction, to 1907, see Van Tyne and Leland, op. cit, tinder the various offices. The 
danger of destroying material of historical value is lessened by a recent Executive order 
directing that lists of " useless papers " be submitted to the librarian of Congress before 
transmitting them to Congress. 

* For transfers to the Library of Congress, see Van Tyne and Leland, pp. 257 fl. ; also 
the annual reports of the Librarian of Congress. 

• H. Doc. No. 196, 59th Cong., 2d sess. 
•Id., 785, 61st Cong., 2d i 
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to levy taxes and make laws. This hypothesis is accepted in all 
civilized countries and is clearly admitted by our own law and 
practice. It is largely a question of how the runction may be per- 
formed well, as in England, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden, Canada, and in certain of our own States. 

The two essentials are an archive administration and an archive 
depot. The former should be a branch of the Government service, 
closely connected with all the other branches, and to a certain extent 
controlled by them. The latter, however, is the core of the situation; 
and we may give its consideration precedence. 1 

The first matter to receive attention is the site of the building. 
This must satisfy the requirements of size, security, and convenience. 
The first of these is perhaps the most important. Whatever, within 
probable limits, may be the size of the building as first constructed, 
additions to it will be inevitably necessary, and the location must be 
such as to admit of these enlargements. The requirements of security 
will probably be met by almost any site in the city of Washington 
that is likely to be selected for a public building. The conditions 
surrounding and ever threatening the Public Record Office in the 
crowded Fetter Lane, or the Archives Nationales in the congested 
quarter of the Marais, are nowhere encountered in Washington. Our 
building, wherever located, would not fail to have sufficient space 
about it to protect it from even a general conflagration. The ques- 
tion of convenience, however, is a more delicate one. On the one 
hand we have the departments which will be constantly calling for 
various records; on tne other hand we have the students and other 
users of the archives who would naturally wish to be near the library 
and the Supreme Court. The site originally selected 1 is not ideal 
from either point of. view. It is fc miles from the Library of Con- 
gress, and, while not far from the State, War, and Navy Building, 
is not near enough to the other departments to make it conspicuously 
eligible on that account. It must be admitted, however, that con- 
tiguity to the other offices of the Government is not considered essen- 
tial in Europe. Fetter Lane is a considerable distance from White- 
hall, and the Hotel Soubise is a full 2 miles from the ministry of the 
interior, while in Dresden the new archive building is to be erected 
quite outside of the city. By the use of the telephone and pneumatic 
tubes records can be called for by and communicated to any office 
as quickly as though they were located in the same building, and 
much more quickly than under present conditions. 

The size of the building will be determined, of course, by what it 
is to contain. No estimate has yet been made of the aggregate space 
occupied by all the records of the Government. In 1906 the Treas- 

1 For a detailed account of the efforts thus far made to secure an archive building the 
reader may be referred to a document already cited, History of the Movement for a 
National Archives Building in Washington, P. C, printed as S. Doc. 297, 62d Cong., 2d 
sess. It is sufficient to note here that for 34 years officials, students, and certain Mem- 
bers of Congress have at frequent intervals endeavored to secure the necessary legislation. 
In four Congresses, Fifty-fourth to Fifty-seventh, no less than 25 bills to this effect were 
introduced. In 1003 provision was made for the purchase of a site and the preparation 
of preliminary plans; the plans were drawn and the site secured — square 143, lying be- 
tween E and F and Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets. The latter, however, now 
appears to be destined to another use. In 1911 and 1912 fresh efforts were made by the 
American Historical Association, and bills callinc: for the preparation of new plans have 
been introduced Into both House and Senate — Senate bill 5179, House bill 11850, 62<J 
c'ong., 2d Bess. 

2 See note 1. 



more than a million cubic feet of space, with an annual accumula- 
tion of 25,000 cubic feet. 1 If one were to hazard a guess one would 
perhaps be not far wrong in placing at 5,000,000 cubic feet the total 
space occupied by the Federal archives within the District of Colum- 
bia and tneir present annual accumulation at 60,000 cubic feet. 
These figures do not include Federal archives outside of Washing- 
ton, which would increase them somewhat. But not all the records 
would be transferred to the new depot. In 1902 it was estimated 
that the archives that would at once be placed in the new building 
would occupy only about 1,300,000 cubic feet of space, 2 and it was 
with this estimate in mind, allowing for the increase of 10 years, that 
the bill now before the Senate calling for plans for a building which 
shall have 1,500,000 cubic feet of space at once available (additions 
to be. made as needed until a total capacity of 4,000,000 cubic feet is 
reached) was drafted. 3 In the opinion of the writer this amount of 
space is insufficient. It is hard to believe that present requirements 
could be met by a building of less capacity than 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Officials are almost invariably inclined at the outse', to overestimate 
the amount of records that must be retained in their offices for the 
transaction of current business. Later, when the convenience and 
accessibility of a central depot have been demonstrated, the tendency 
is to " unload " vast quantities of material which it was at first sup- 

the offices. This tendency has caused 
ivist who found himself hard put to 
lexpected acquisitions, and must be 
g any archive depot. It is safe to 
ow believe that they could at once 
archives, out of a total of 5,000,000 
ive yean, be ready, even anxious, to 
i feet more. At the same time the 
edly increase to at least 75 per cent 
a. If our assumption is correct it is 
\ at the end of five years to accommo- 
; and to allow thereafter for an in- 
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its appearance. Furthermore, these 
>efore they are actually needed, for 
mid defeat one of the principal ob- 
F comparison it may be said that the 
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cluded in an archive depot, fully 80 per cent of which would be 
available for the records. 

With regard to architecture and construction, while the purpose 
to which the building is destined must constantly be kept in mind, 
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the public buildings, undeniably successful, that have been erected in 
Washington within the last 10 years. For the inner structure of 
the building, however, we should not fail to seek suggestions from 
European models, notably those already erected or for which plans 
have been drawn at the Hague, Rotterdam, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Magdeburg, Breslau, Berlin, Dresden, or Vienna. While American 
supremacy in library construction is unquestioned it is due mainly to 
extensive experience, whereas in the construction of archive depots, 
which in spite of superficial resemblances differ radically from libra- 
ries, we have as yet had no experience at all. This point can not be 
too strongly urged and it is to be hoped that provision may be made 
for a thorough inspection of European depots before preparing the 
final plans of the new building. 1 In the meantime, however, certain 
requirements, with regard to which there would be general agree- 
ment, may be briefly indicated. First of all the building should 
undoubtedly be of the type in which storage is provided for by a 
stack, rather than of the type made up entirely of rooms of varying 
size. 2 The stack, familiar from its extensive use in the larger libra- 
ries, may be described as a building or portion of ,a building in 
which a steel framework, carrying shelves, extends from the founda- 
tion up to the roof and is divided into stories about 7 feet in height 
by platforms laid between the upright supports. The stack, or 
stacks (for there may be several), should be separated from the rest 
of the building by fire walls with steel doors, and the windows should 
be provided with steel shutters. So well protected should the stack 
be that its contents would be undamaged even though the rest of the 
building were entirely destroyed. Within the stack there should be 
elevators, a vacuum cleaning system, and ample electric light. 
Although European archivists regard this last with great fear, and 
in many cases do not allow any artificial light within the stack, the 
dangers attendant upon its use may be reduced to a negligible mini- 
mum by carefully inclosing all wires and by the installation of out- 
side switches which would allow the current to be entirely shut off 
from the stack. Furthermore, dependence upon natural light alone 
is attended with great inconvenience and considerable waste of 
space. The ventilation and heating of the stack must be such as to 
insure an abundance of air and an even temperature, avoiding damp- 
ness on the one hand and too dry an atmosphere on the other. These 
considerations are most important for the preservation of the 
archives and can not be neglected without disastrous results. 

Outside the stack, in the rest of the building, provision must be 
made for the offices of the administration and the workrooms of 
employees where the archives will be received, cleaned, and repaired, 
arranged, bound or placed in folders and boxes, and inventoried. 
There should also be accommodation for photographic apparatus, 

1 A suggestive article by a leading European archivist Is " La Construction ties Depots 
<T Archives," by J. Cuvelier, in Bibliogrnphe Moderne, 1009, Nos. 2-4. A detailed descrip- 
tion of a modern depot may be found in Mitteiluugen der K. Preusslschen Archivvcrwaltung, 
Heft 12 (1009), "Das neue Dienstgebiiude dee Staatsarchlvs zu Breslau," by Dr. R. 
Martlny. 

9 The " stack construction " is to be found In most of the newer archive depots in 
Europe. The " small room " type is best exemplified by the public record office. It should 
be remembered that most of the older Europeon depots are ancient buildings adapted, with 
varying success, to their present use. Such, for example, is the HOtel Soubise in Paris, 
which houses tne Archives Nationales. 



use the archives. These would preferably take the form of two 
rooms, a smaller one for officials (although it is probable that most 
official consultation of the archives will be in the departments, to 
which the records will be sent when called for), and a large one for 
the public. This latter should be well lighted and ventilated and 
capable of affording generous desk space for about a hundred 
workers. Here, of course, will be found such catalogues as the pub- 
lic is allowed to use, as well as a library composed of guides and other 
aids, publications based upon the archives, and such works of refer- 
ence and bibliography as are likely to be serviceable to those who 
come here to work. No attempt should be made to build up an 
extensive library, but only to provide such books as are needed con- 
stantly at hand ; these would consist in considerable part of govern- 
mental publications. In addition to the main reference room there 
might also be provided two or three small rooms where typewriters 
could be used by student without causing disturbance to other 
workers. 

Such, then, would be the building; it remains to consider the ad- 
ministration of the archives and the various problems connected 
therewith. First of all is the question of control. Shall the records 
that may be transferred to the depot be placed there merely on 
deposit, physically in the custody of the archivist but legally in the 
custody and under the control of the same officials as at present? 
Or shall they be transferred absolutely to the archives building, their 
legal custody passing with them, the interests of the offices from 
which they come being, of course, fully safeguarded by statute or by 
regulation ? Undoubtedly the latter course is preferable, it has come 
to be adopted in England after long experience had shown the former 
procedure to be unsatisfactory, and it is practically the course fol- 
lowed in France. It should be understood that no department or 
office is compelled to give up records which it believes it should 
. retain ; but the records once transferred it is much simpler and more 
convenient that their legal custody should pass with them. In this 
way the archivist is enabled to authenticate all documents deposited 
with him, and responsibility is centered in a single administration 
rather than dividea among the departments and offices. 

In what body, then, shall the control be vested? Preferably in a 
board or commission rather than in a single person. 1 The board 
should be composed of representatives of each of the executive 
departments, as well as of the judicial and legislative branches, to 
which should be joined persons of eminence in the historical and 
legal professions. This board of record commissioners, as it might 
be called, in addition to having the legal custody of the records de- 
posited within the depot, and making regulations concerning them, 
should be empowered to investigate the condition of the records or 

1 Senate bill 6728, 59th Cong.. 2d sess., introduced by Mr. Lodge on Dec. 5, 1906, was 
designed to create a " board of record commissioners," composed of certain executive, 
judicial, and legislative officers, which was to have the " sole legal custody " of all records 
of the Government, wherever located, " In which the latest date of record is upward of 
80 years," as well as of such records of more recent date as might be designated by their 
present custodians. The provision seems to the writer to be defective in failing to Include 
representatives of all the executive departments or of the legal and historical professions 
In the board, and in Imposing a chronological limitation. A chronological limit is at best 
an artificial one and it is quite likely that certain offices might very properly desire to 
retain the custody of records more than 80 years old. 



preparation, preservation, and use. 

At the head of the arcnive depot, and acting under the board of 
record commissioners, would be the archivist or deeper of the records. 
Under him would be the entire personnel of the depot from the prin- 
cipal assistants down to those employed in the menial positions. At 
first the personnel would probably be composed largely of clerks 
transferred from other offices — especially, of course, the file clerks 
and others most familiar with the records. New appointments, how- 
ever, should be based upon the results of competitive examinations. 
The requirements and emoluments of positions in the archive serv- 
ice should be such as to attract persons of special education and 
training and the service should offer a career comparable, if not 
superior, to that offered by library work. We can hardly hope for 
a National £cole des Chartes and, indeed, the American archivist has 
but small need for that knowledge of palaeography, diplomatics, 
and chronology, which is indispensable in Europe. But he must 
have a thorough knowledge of American history, of the history of 
Federal administration, and of administrative law, and should be 
able to read French and German with a certain degree of facility. 
Some of the most eminent of European scholars are found in the 
archive services of their respective countries, and it would be well 
for us if at the outset we could divest ourselves of the idea that a 
person who must be " provided for " is thereby qualified for a posi- 
tion in the archives. 

The question what material shall be placed in the archive depot 
is one that will require careful consideration. First of all, however, 
it would be well clearly to establish the distinction between the pub- 
lic archives on the one hand, and private archives and historical 
manuscripts of nonarchival character on the other. The place for 
the latter is so evidently in the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress that it would appear unnecessary to emphasize 
the principle were it not for the tendency in America to confuse the . 
two classes of material, a confusion that has resulted in several State 
archives in the gathering together of public and private archives and 
historical manuscripts without much distinction oetween the various 
groups. The collection of private archives and of historical manu- 
scripts by a public archivist is justifiable and even commendable 
when that is the only means of assuring their preservation, but this 
is not the case in Washington, and the national archive depot should 
be reserved for the public archives alone. 

Which of these then shall be transferred to the national archives 
and which retained in the offices? It should be made clear that no 
department or office is to be compelled to transfer any part of its 
records, but, if the experience of other countries and of some of our 
own States may be relied upon, all will sooner or later find it to their 
advantage to do so. In every case the determining factor will be. 
first, the extent to which the records are used in the transaction or 
current business, and second, the character of the records themselves. 
Many offices seldom if ever have occasion to refer to records that 
date back more than 5 or 10 years, and such offices would probably 
transfer all but the most recent of their files. Other offices, while 
relying most upon their recent records, still have occasion frequently 
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to refer to the more ancient ones, and here it would be necessary to 
decide whether the use of the latter is sufficient to justify their reten- 
tion — always bearing in mind, of course, that the new system will 
enable documents to be produced more quickly than at present and 
that the retention of records makes necessary more space and a larger 
clerical force than would be required if the records were transferred. 
Finally, there are offices, notaoly in the State Department, which 
make such constant use of certain classes of records that their trans- 
fer might actually hinder rather than facilitate the transaction of 
business. Such records should, of course, remain where they are. 

The character of the records themselves is also a factor in deter- 
mining the disposition to be made of them. This is especially true 
of such as are considered confidential. While it may be assumed 
that records of this class will be as jealously guarded in the national 
archives as by their present custodians, it may yet be more expedient, 
in certain cases, for them to remain where they are. 

It is perhaps worth while to illustrate what has just been said. 
In the Department of State three classes of archives are in almost 
constant use and are furthermore of such a character that it might 
readily be conceded that they should not pass out of the custody of 
the department. These are the treaties, and the diplomatic and con- 
sular correspondence. But there are other groups of material of 
great historical value seldom referred to by the department, and con- 
taining little, except of recent date, that even the most zealous official 
could regard as confidential. These are the series of miscellaneous 
and domestic letters and papers, the laws, the Indian treaties, the 
territorial papers, and a great mass of miscellaneous material (some 
of which indeed is not archival at all and should be transferred to 
the Library of Congress). The papers of international claims com- 
missions, while loosely regarded as confidential, might also be in- 
cluded among the transferable records. 

Among the Treasury archives the " Secretary's, files " and the 
records of the auditors offices, to within a decade or so, could prop- 
erly be transferred, while on the other hand the records of the Se- 
cret Service Division and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
would doubtless be considered so confidential as to require their re- 
tention. In the Navy Department the records of the Navy com- 
missioners, a board lone since defunct, would naturally be trans- 
ferred, as well as all other records relating to the construction of 
ships no longer in existence. The log books, except possibly those of 
most recent date, and the correspondence of naval officers anterior 
to the last auarter of a century would also find their proper place in 
the national archives. On the other hand records relating to vessels 
still in commission and, in general, to the national defense would 
undoubtedly be retained in the department. It is probable that in 
many classes of the naval archives the line between transferable 
and nontransferable records would be drawn at the year 1898. In 
the War Department it would appear as though most of the records 
prior to the close of the Civil War, or even to a later date, could be 
transferred with great profit to the department. This would cause 
the function of furnishing information to the Pension Bureau to 
devolve upon the archive establishment, but such a function seems 
more properly to belong to record clerks than to officers of the Army, 
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Many offices have inherited or otherwise become the custodians of 
the records of offices which no longer exist. Thus the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has the archives of the old office of the commis- 
sioner of the revenue, the Supreme Court has the records of the 
continental court of appeals in cases of capture, the Register of 
the Treasury has the loan-office records, and another office in the 
Treasury Department has the papers of the Southern Claims Com- 
mission. Such material, as at present located, is only an incum- 
brance and its transfer to the archives would be a matter of course. 

The cases that have been cited serve to illustrate the way in 
which the principles laid down would work out. 1 In general it 
would be found that the records retained in the offices would be 
mostly those of the last quarter century, while the records of any 
office that has undergone a change of organization or of function 
would, for the period prior to the change, be transferred, as would 
also the records of offices, boards, or commissions that are no longer 
in existence, together with the records of the performance of any 
function that has now ceased to be exercised. Further transfers 
would of course be made as the records accumulate. These should 
be effected at intervals of from one to five years, and should be made 
with as much regularity as possible in order that the archivist may 
be prepared to receive them. 

Problems of cleaning, repairing, and filing the archives as they 
are received from the various offices are too technical to consider in 
detail in the present connection. One rule may, however, be laid 
down that should be regarded as invariable, namely, that all papers 
must be filed flat. This involves the labor of flattening most of the 
unbound papers, for the offices have generally made use of file boxes 
that have necessitated the folding of documents. 2 Whether papers 
shall be bound, placed in boxes, or filed in folders, is a question about 
which there is still much difference of opinion. Certain classes of 
papers may properly be bound, but the preference of most archivists 
at the present time seems to be for a system of loose filing in folders 
or portfolios. This has the advantage of flexibility and is much less 
expensive than any other system. 

At this point may perhaps be considered the destruction of so- 
called useless papers, tor it would be a sad waste of time and money 
to classify and file documents that were destined to be destroyed. 
The proper method of procedure would be for each office to indi- 
cate, whenever it transfers any body of records, which of those 
records have no further value for administrative purposes or will 
cease to have such value after a certain length of time. These indi- 
cated records should then be examined under the direction of the 

1 A few Illustrations drawn from English experience may also be given. The foreign 
office has transferred to the public record office its diplomatic correspondence to 1860, as 
well as the archives of many of the embassies. The colonial office has transferred its 
papers to 1882, the home office to 1870; the treasury retains the records of the last 28 
years, and makes regular annual transfers. The war office records have been transferred 
to about 1868, those of the admiralty to varying dates, but the most Important to 
about 1860. 

* Flat filing has been employed in certain of the newer offices, such as those of the 
Forest Service, and in certain other offices the old files have been flattened, but the greater 
part of the unbound records are still folded. 
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archivist or board of record commissioners for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether they have any conceivable value for historical or 
other uses not administrative. When at last their complete lack of 
utility has been demonstrated, they should be disposed of, either 
immediately or upon the expiration of the term set by the office from 
which they came. In disposing of them, however, one precaution 
should be observed which is overlooked in the law of February 16, 
1889; their immediate destruction, assuming that they are sola for 
manufacturing purposes, should be insisted upon and assured, in 
order to prevent any improper use of them after they pass from 
the control of the Government. 

With the useless papers weeded out and the remainder ready for 
their final filing, the problem of classification demands attention. It 
is possible only to lay down the principle that should be adhered to 
in the classification of all archives — the respect des fonds. In ac- 
cordance with this principle records should be so grouped that they 
at once make clear the processes by which they have come into exist- 
ence. Archives are the product and record of the performance of 
its functions by an organic body, and they should faithfully reflect 
the workings of that organism. No decimal system of classification, 
no refined methods of library science, no purely chronological or 
purely alphabetical arrangement can be successfully applied to the 
classification of archives. The sad work that Camus and Daunou 
made of the Archives Nationales in attempting to apply a logical 
system of classification should be a sufficient warning. The admin- 
istrative entity must be the starting point and the unit, and the 
classifier must have a thorough knowledge of the history and func- 
tions of the office whose records he is arranging; he must know what 
relation the office has borne to other offices and the relation of each 
function to every other function. It may be said that the original 
filing of the records should be in accordance with the sort of classi- 
fication that we have indicated. This should indeed be so, and 
an important function of the archive administration should be to 
insure for the future such a classification of current records in all 
the offices. But in the past many mistakes have been made and these 
should, if possible, be corrected when the archives receive their final 
classification. 

The archives once classified and filed it becomes the duty of the 
archivist to make them accessible for administrative and literary 
purposes. Four classes of publications naturally suggest themselves: 
General guides, inventories or check lists, calendars, and collections 
of texts. The general guide should be an enumeration of the various 
groups or series of records, indicating for .each series its title, the 
number of volumes composing it, and its limiting dates. 1 It does 
not go into details but supplies a sort of first aid to those who would 
use the archives. Its compilation should go hand in hand with the 
arrangement of the records and their final grouping. 

1 Such, for example, as Scargill-Blrd, Guide to the Various Classes of Documents Pre- 
served In the Public Record Office (3d ed., London, 1908). or the fttat Sorumairc par 
Series des Documents conserves aux Archives Nationales (Paris, 1891). The present 
Guide to the Archives of the Federal Government, published by the Carnegie Institution, 
is both more and less than such a guide ; more in that it includes descriptive notes of 
various series, less in that it does not include all the series. 
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The next step is the preparation of inventories of the contents of 
the different series. Such an inventory indicates the title, dates, 
number of documents, and, very briefly, the character of the contents 
of each volume, box, or portfolio in any given series. An inventory 
of the records of a department would include all the series formed 
from the archives of that department, grouped under the respective 
offices from which they emanate. 1 A series of such inventories cov- 
ering all the groups of archives in the depot is probably the most 
satisfactory form in which to provide the student with an account 
of the available material. Their compactness, the ease with which 
they may be used, and the rapidity and economy with which they can 
be compiled, are all in their favor. 

Then we may expect that calendars of certain of the more im- 
portant documents will eventually be published. In this form of 
catalogue the individual document is the unit and the entry for it, 
besides stating its title, date, author, approximate length, etc, includes 
a more or less succinct r&umS of its contents. A calendar may in- 
clude all the documents in a given series or group or it may include 
all documents on the same subject or of the same kind regardless of 
the series in which they are to be found. 2 The resume may be very 
detailed, so that for historical purposes it practically takes the place 
of the original, as in the well-known British Calendars of state 
Papers, or it may be much briefer as in the various volumes pub- 
lished fey the Library of Congress. The latter form is much more 
rapidly compiled and is, in general, more practicable. 

With regard to the publication of groups of documents it may 
with some reason be contended that this is not properly a function of 
the archivist. Bather should it be left to the various historical 
agencies of the country. A plan is now before Congress for the 
establishment of a permanent commission on national historical 
publications which if adopted will provide in the most satisfactory 
and systematic fashion for the exploitation of the archives. 8 

Finally, the question of the use of the archives both by officials 
and by students calls for attention. With regard to official use it may 
be assumed that in the jjreat majority of cases this will take the form 
of a demand by a certain office for documents needed in the transac- 
tion of affairs, the transmission of the documents in question, their 
consultation in the office calling for them, and finally their return to 
the archives. The only problem is to provide for the immediate 
communication of such material, and, equally important, to insure 
its prompt return to the archives. It may be, however, that certain 
offices, the principal function of which is to search the records, should 
be transferred bodily to the archives, or else abolished in their present 
form and the function performed by a special corps of archive em- 
ployees. Some such action would be necessary, for example, in the 
event of the transfer of the military records from which information 

1 An excellent model of such an inventory is to be found in the fitat Sommaire des 
Archives de la Marine antSrleures ft la Revolution (Paris, 1S98*. More detailed inven- 
tories are those published by the ministry of foreign affairs, Inventaire Sommaire des 
Archives du D6partement des Affaires Etrangeres. 

»A calendar of the first sort would, for example, be one of the Captains' Letters from 
the naval archives ; of the second type, a calendar of papers relating to the administration 
of Indian affairs ; of the third, a calendar of petitions to Congress. 

» See report to the President by the Committee on Department Methods : Documentary 
Historical Publications of the United States Government (1909). 
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is now furnished daily to the Pension Bureau. A third form of 
official U9e of the archives for which provision should be made, would 
occur when some special but extended investigation must be made 
on behalf of a certain office. This could be carried on, either by the 
employees of the archives, or by an employee of the office delegated 
for that purpose. 

With regard to the use of the archives by students, lawyers^ and 
others not attached to the service of the Government, or by officials 
engaged in personal investigations, it becomes necessary to formulate 
regulations. We can not here enter into a detailed discussion of such 
regulations, but it would be well to indicate in a general way what 
classes of records may be made available for nonofficial use. In 
most countries a chronological deadline is drawn beyond which the 
student may not extend his researches. Thus in France the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs are open to February, 1848, while 
in the Archives Nationales documents over 50 years old may be 
called for. A limitation of this sort is undoubtedly convenient from 
the administrative point of view, but it is artificial and needlessly 
hampers or makes quite impossible many lines of investigation. A 
more satisfactory procedure would be to establish a chronological 
line on the earlier side of which any investigation (except possibly in 
certain specified cases) could be made without the obtaining of 
special consent, but on the later side of which each case should be 
treated on its merits, the decision as to whether the documents asked 
for should or should not be communicated to be made by the board 
of record commissioners after consultation with the department or 
office concerned. The principles upon which such decision should 
be based have been admirably stated by an official of the Government 
as follows : * 

(a) Archives which represent completed incidents which carry no sequence 
may cease to be confidential as soon as the incidents are closed. 

(b) Archives which relate to political events may be open to general inspec- 
tion when danger of inflaming public opinion by their revelations has passed. 

(c) Archives which contain personal information affecting indivduals may 
cease to be confidents 1 after two generations have passed. 

((f) Archives which pertain to international relations must remain confiden- 
tial as long as they relate to pending negotiations, or if they contain information 
which would disturb or lessen international good feeling. 

(c) Archives furnishing information which might be used against the Gov- 
ernment's interests should remain confidential. 

Such, then in outline is the plan offered for the administration of 
the national archives. It has been shown that the present conditions 
have become intolerable, and that the remedial measures thus far 
tried are but makeshifts, aggravating the many evils rather than 
affording relief. To continue as at present is to perpetuate ineffi- 
ciency and extravagance and to incur risks for which no Government 
should wish to be responsible to the nation. It is the plain duty of 
Confess to provide a better method, a system adequate to the 
administrative needs of a great government, a building worthy of a 

1 Paper by Gaillard Hunt, chief of the Division of Manuscripts In the Library of Con- 
gress, read at the congress of archivists held in Brussels in 1910 and included in the 
Document* Prdliminaires printed by the committee of organization prior to the opening of 
the congress. Mr. Hunt's paper was offered in discussion of the subject •• Comment 
doivent s'opteer les versements des archives des administrations contemporaines dans les 
archives anciennes?" 
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very absence of a system and of a building leaves us carte blanche for 
arrangements marked by ideal excellence. Why should the nation 
not have the best of all national archives buildings? Is it not incum- 
bent upon all who cherish our history, and who desire that the 
rightful heritage of future generations shall pass to them unim- 

{>aired, to urge vigorously upon Congress the performance of this 
ong-neglected duty, the meeting of this pressing problem by an ideal 
solution! 

Waldo Giffobd Lbland. 
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EQUIPMENT REQUISITE FOR ARMY IN TIME OF WAR. 



Wab Department, 
WasMngton, Jmuary 26, 1916. 
The President United States Senate, 

Washingtim, D. C. 
. Sir: In compliance with directions contained in the resolution of 
the Senate dated January 11, 1915, I have the honor to submit the 
following report: 

On February 20, 1911, a board of officers of which Lieut. Col. 
Greble, General Staff, was president, and Capt. Connor, General Staff, 
was recorder, was appointed by order of the Secretary of War " to 
consider questions concerning the types of field guns and ammunition 
supply therefor." 
On report of this board under date of June 23, 1911, is the following: 

* * * The Secretary of War having approved the accompanying report of the 
board of officers convened in Washington, D. C, to consider questions concerning the 
types of field guns and ammunition supply therefor, directs that policy outlined in 
this report be adopted by the General Staff. 

And under date of July 14, 1911: 

The Secretary of War directs that the accompanying report of the board of officers on 



types of field guns and ammunition supply therefor be referred to the Chief of Ord- 
nance, the Quartermaster General, and the Chief Signal Officer, and then filed in 
The Adjutant General's Office. 

The report of this board contains the following: 

On February 4, 1911, the Chief of Staff approved a memorandum to the effect that 
in case of war with a first-clasB power, it would be necessary for the United States to 
raise at once a mobile force of approximately 450,000 men within the continental 
limits of the United States * * * recommended that the number of guns below 
be procured in time of peace * * * total batteries 323 * * * total guns 
1,292 * * * 

The total number of rounds which the board stated, in different 
parts of its report, should be provided in time of peace is 1,713,240. 
The board added in the report: 

It is to be noted that the ammunition here provided for is simply that which should 
be on hand at the outbreak of war, and is in no sense a complete supply for war. 

The following is contained in the orders publishing the Tables of 
Organization, February 25, 1914: 

The following tables of organization prepared by the General Staff of the Armv are 
approved and published for the information and government of the Regular Army 
and Organized Militia of the United States. * * * 

According to Table 2a, page 7, of these tables of organization, 
which states in detail the small-arms ammunition necessary for troops 
of all arms, the amount of rifle ammunition required for a mobile 
army of approximately 460,000 men is calculated to be 513,430,640 
rounds of rifle ball cartridges. 

8 D—eS-3— vol 15 SO • 
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To be on 
hand as per 
tables of or- 
ganisation 
and the 
Greble 
Board. 



On hand 
Jan. 1,1011. 



Difference. 



Rifle ball cartridge* 

Field Artillery guns and howitzers . . 
Field Artillery ammunition, rounds, 



513,430,640 

1,293 

1,713,240 



244,190,209 

743 

224,097 



209,240,431 

649 

1,489,143 



Very sincerely, 



Lindley M. Garrison, 

Secretary of War. 



Tabular statement o/HJU ammunition, field artillery ammunition, and field artillery, in 
reply to Senate resolution dated Jan. 11, 1915. 

(Per report by Chief of Ordnance, dated Jan. 20, 1915.] 



Rifle ammunition. 

Ball cartridges, caliber .30, model 1908. 
Bail cartridges, caliber JO, model 1898. 



Field artUUry ammunition. 

3.96-inch mountain gun (obsolescent). 

3-inch mountain howitxer 

3-inch gun 

Scinch gun , 

3£-inch howitzer 

4.7-inch gun 

4.7-inch howitzer 

6-inch howitzer 



FUU Artillery: Guru, packs, and 
carriages. 

2.96-inch mountain guns (obsolescent ) . , 
Packs for 2.95-inch mountain-gun bat- 
teries 

8-tnch mountain guns 

Packs for 3-inch mountain-gun battel ies . 
3-inch guns, 



3-ihchgun carriages 

3-inch gun-carriage limbers 

3-inch gun caissons 

3-Inch gun-ammunit ion 1 imbers. 

3-inch gun-battery wagons 

3-inch gun-forge umbers 

Scinch gun store wagons 

3-inch gun store wagon 1 Imbers . . 



(1) 

To be on 

hand at 

outbreak o* 



Per tables 
of organiza- 
tion. 



613,130,640 



Per Greble 
Board. 



91,800 
1,219,776 



149,760 
69,888 

129,600 
52,416 



108 

2,955 

780 

780 
780 
2,016 
2,916 
227 
227 
227 
227 



(2) 



On hand, rnd under manufacture on 
Jan. 1, 1915. 



On hand. 



208,077,396 
36,112,813 



61,800 

3,798 

170, m 

1,5*2 
10,240 
10,563 
15,075 
12,408 



1,820 

4 

60 
614 

504 

533 
1,516 
1,587 
132 
138 
131 
131 



Under 
manufac- 
ture. 



23,109,200 



2,260 



327,752 
500 

5,926 
3,962 
7,634 
4,087 



•24 
'60 
78 



39 

240 

164 

6 



Total. 



231,186,596 
36,112,813 



54,060 
3,798 
498,183 
2,082 
16,166 
14,526 
22,709 
16,496 



1,820 

28 

120 

692 

672 
672 
•1,766 
» 1,751 
138 
138 
187 
137 



(8) 



Excess of 
stated in 



282,244,044 



88,002 
721,593 



133,594 
55,363 

106,891 
85,921 



80 

2,886 

188 

108 

108 

1,110 

1,166 

89 



1 To be ordered. 



•Bight of each to be ordered. 
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Tabular statement of rifle ammunition, field artillery ammunition, and field artillery, in 
reply to Senate resolution dated Jan. 11, 1915— Continued. 





U) 

To be on 

hand at 

outbreak o' 

war. 


On hand, an J under manufacture on 
Jan. 1, 1015. 


(3) 

Excess of 

(Dover 

total 




Per Greblt 
Board 


On band. 


Under 

mannto 

tore. 


Total 


stated in 
(S) 


FkU Artillery: Guns, packs, and 
carriages— Continued. 

fjMnch puns x * a » » x . x 




ft 

8 

8 

24 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

28 

8 

8 
26 

88 

7 



16 

16 

40 

38 
38 
120 

120 
10 
10 
10 
10 
87 

66 

73 
216 

382 
21 
10 
31 
10 
S3 

82 
82 
06 

06 

8 
8 
8 
8 

2,708 
5,412 




8 

8 

8 

24 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

60 

60 

60 
180 

180 
15 
15 
15 
15 
50 

48 
48 
145 

145 
10 
10 
10 
10 

108 

108 

108 
834 

824 
27 
27 
27 
27 
40 

40 
40 
130 

120 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8,325 
6,483 




Carriages— 

8.8-inch gun carriages 








3-A-innh gim oflnHagA limbers. . . 








3.8-inch gun caissons 








8.8-inch gun amrn unl tf on limbers 


*" 






3.8-inch "gun battery wagons... 








8.8-inch gun forge limbers 








8.8-inch gun store wagons 








3.8-inch gun store wagon limbers 
8.8-inch howitzers 








144 

144 

144 
793 

703 
46 
46 
46 
46 
60 

60 
60 
834 

834 
21 
21 
21 
21 

140 

140 
780 

780 

47 
47 
47 
47 
60 

60 
60 
834 

824 
21 
21 
21 
21 

6,704 
14,400 


S3 
63 

63 
156 

03 

8 
6 


84 


8.8-inch howitser carriages 

8.8-inch howitzer carriage Um- 
bers 


84 
84 


3.8-inch howitzer caissons 

3.8-inch howitzer ammunition 
limbers 


613 
613 


3.8-inchhowltzerbattery wagons 
3.8-inch howitzer forge limbers . . 
3.8-inch howitzer store wagons.. 
'{.8-inch howitzer store limbers.. 


81 
S3 
81 




81 


4.7-inch guns 


10 

10 
10 
25 

25 


30 


Carriages-- 

4.7-inch gun carriages 

4.7-inch gun carriage limbers 

4.7-inch gun caissons 

4.7-inch gun ammunition lim- 
bers 


13 
13 
179 

170 


4.7-inch gun battery wagons .... 
4.7-inch gun forge limbers 


11 




11 


4.7-inch gun store wagons 

4.7-inch gun store limbers 




11 




11 


4.7-inch howitzers 


71 

53 

86 
108 

73 
6 

17 
6 

17 
8 

8 

8 

34 

24 
2 
2 
2 
3 

527 
1,071 


83 


Carriages— 

4.7-inch howitzer carriages 

4.7-inch howitzer carriage lim- 
bers 


S3 
S3 


4.7-inch howitzer caissons 

4.7-inch howitzer ammunition 
limbers 


456 

'456 


4.7-inch howitser battery wagons 
4.7-inch howitzer forge limbers.. 
4.7-inch howitzer store wagons. . 
4.7-inch howitzer store limbers.. 
4-inch howitzers 


30 
30 
30 
20 
20 


Carriages— 

6-inch howitzer carriages 

6-inch howitzer carriage limbers. 

6-inch howitzer caissons 

6-inch howitzer ammunition 
limbers 


30 
30 
304 

304 


6-inch howitzer battery wagons. 
6-inch howitzer forge limbers.... 
6-inch howitzer store wagons.... 
6-inch howitzer store limbers.... 

Artillery harness. 

Wheel sets.. 

Lead dj.... 


11 
11 
11 
11 

8,870 
7,017 



In reference to the field artillery ammunition, the Chief of Ordnance 
states, in his aforementioned report of January 20, 1915, that "it i9 
expected that all of that under manufacture except possibly 75,000 
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rounds of that for the 3-inch field gun will be completed by the end 
of the current fiscal year." In reference to the rifle ammunition, he 
states that the amount reported on hand January 1, 1915, consists of 
that ' 'in stores, in hands of troops of the Regular Army and Organized 
Militia, and in colleges." The amount of ammunition reported as 
"under manufacture" includes all that is "being manufactured under 
appropriations which have already been made." 

The number of "batteries" recommended by the Greble Board 
and the number on hand, as per foregoing statement, is as follows: 



Greble 
Board. 



27 
105 



On hand 
Jan. 1, 
1915. 



126 
2 



2. 95- Inch mountain guns (ob- 
solescent). 
3-inch mountain howitzers. 
3- Inch puns. 
3.8-incb guns. 



Greble 
Board. 



On hand 
Jan. l t 
1915. 



S.S-fnch howitzers. 
4.7-Inch euns. 
4.;-incn howitzers. 
6- Inch howitzers*. 



The material recommended by the Greble Board in excess of that 
required for the batteries recommended was for three ammunition 
trains. 
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THE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In view of our great need of officers for Volunteer troops, it is 
thought desirable to furnish at this time a description of the system 
now in vogue in Great Britain. This system is but one of the many 
means of supplying officers for the new army of 1,000,000 men, 
which is being recruited, officered, and trained to meet the demands 
made upon the Empire by the war. 

This description nas been compiled from the latest data now on 
file in the War College Division of the General Staff. 

Part I. A general description of the plan of organization and results 
expected from the corps. From reports of military and foreign 
attaches and from the Broad Arrow and Army Gazette. 

Part II. A more detailed description of the plan: Excerpts from 
the latest army order relating to tne Officers Training Corps. 

Part III. A detailed description of the requirements for training 
in annual camps for the junior division. Excerpts from army order 
relating to training of the junior division. 

As the difficulties encountered in Great Britain are similar to 
those which would be encountered by us should we become involved 
in a great war, interest therefore attaches to anv scheme by which 
Great Britain has already attempted to meet the deficiency in officers, 
which deficiency is fully as great, if not more so, than our own. 

The regulations relating to annual camps for the training of cadets 
in the junior division are of interest to those who may desire to 
attend one of our summer student camps or who may have to deal 
with their organization or administration. 



Part I.— THE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

After the Boer War, when the British Government finally decided 
to make a radical change in its military policy, steps were then taken 
to provide for a certain and steady supply of officers for troops 
in time of war or for the new Territorial Army, organized in 1907. 
In order to obtain men of the requisite mental qualifications as 
well as proper standing for the corps of officers, the British Govern- 
ment called into consultation a number of the heads of the big 
universities, colleges, and public schools. After a thorough in- 
vestigation of the possibilities, it was determined to form in each 
of the universities and colleges, as well as the public schools, a corps 
which, in time of peace, would furnish officers for the Special Reserve 
or Territorials, with the idea of finally, in case of a call for large 
bodies of volunteers, commissioning all such candidates as might 
be then serving in the Officers Training Corps or who had passed 
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into civil life and had not become part of the Territorials or Special 
Reserve. There were a number of excellent suggestions made in the 
first place, but it was not until after 1907 that the final organization 
of the Officers Training Corps was completed. 

There is no doubt but that the present scheme of military instruc- 
tion at our land-grant colleges was investigated by the committee 
of General Staff officers, who reported on the proposition, and who 
finally recommended the present plan which resembles tne scheme 
laid down in the present regulations issued by our War Depart- 
ment. In the early part of 1908 a special Army order was issued 
making provision for the organization of the Officers Training Corps. 
The object of this corps was to provide students at schools and uni- 
versities with a standardized measure of elementary military train- 
ing, with a view to their eventuallv becoming Special Keserve 
or Territorial officers. It was hoped that, by means of this instruc- 
tion, certain young men would be willing to take these commissions 
as Special Reserve or Territorial officers, and by producing certifi- 
cates of proficiency, obtained in the Officers Training Corps, would 
be exempted from a portion of the probationary training, or from 
certain examinations required for officers in these forces. It also 
was hoped that the supply of officers would be increased, and that 
all arms and services would not only be complete in officers on 
mobilization, but that there would also be a surplus in the junior 
commissioned ranks in order to make good the losses suffered at the 
beginning of the war. 

The organization of the Officers Training Corps did not take place 
until the regulations, issued for the guidance and control of that corps, 
received recognition by university and school authorities, and it was 
not until this control was obtained that the organization or formation 
of a cadet organization was permitted. At this time there were 
approximately 21,000 young men under instruction in the colleges 
and preparatory schools of the United States undergoing a course 
somewhat similar to these young men whose organization into the 
Officers Training Corps had just been authorized. There is, however, 
this difference, that tne control of and standardization of instruction 
and examinations is regulated by a section of the Imperial General 
Staff, while at present in this country no such control is provided 
under the law, nor is it looked upon with any degree of friendliness 
by a majority of college authorities. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The Officers Training Corps is outside of the territorial organiza- 
tion of the Army. For purposes of organization it is directly under 
the War Department and independent of the county associations, 
while the training is directly under the Chief of Staff ana his assistants. 
The corps is organized into two divisions: (1) Senior division, con- 
sisting of university units; (?) junior division, consisting of public- 
school units. The existing self-contained University Volunteer Corps, 
which, under the law of 1907, could be converted into Territorial 
units, and the university companies, which now form part of the local 
Volunteer units, were permitted to transfer with their present organi- 
zation to the senior division of the Officers' Training Corps. 
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Similarly the existing Volunteer corps and companies and ~the cadet 
corps of public schools were permitted to transfer to the junior divi- 
sion, retaining their arms ana equipment and altering their organiza- 
tion as little as possible. On a coips becoming a unit of the Officers 
Training Corps its affiliation to a local Volunteer unit ceases, and it 
comes directly under the control of the War Office. The relations 
between an Officers Training Corps unit and a local Territorial unit 
were to be a matter for adjustment by their respective commanding 
officers. It was therefore clear that it was to the mutual advantage 
of each that these relations be made as close as would be consistent 
with the fact that each unit drew its income from a different fund, 
and that no county association would be required to advance funds 
for the upkeep of an Officers Training Corps unit. 

In order to be eligible to join an Officers Training Corps a university 
or school contingent must have an enrolled strength of not less than 
30 cadets and an establishment of officers qualified to impait the 
necessary instruction. A university desiring to furnish a unit for the 
Officers Training Corps must possess a committee of military educa- 
tion officially recognized by the university authorities, ana certain 
officers of the unit must be ex officio members of this committee. Any 
school or university corps may apply to the Army Council for per- 
mission to join the Officers Training Corps, but no corps is admitted 
unless it reaches the standard laid down and is, in the opinion of the 
Army Council, capable of efficiently carrying out the work prescribed. 
In tie same manner the Armv Council may disband any university or 
school corps should it consider its retention as a unit of the Officers 
Training Corps undesirable in view of the object for which the corps 
was organized and maintained. 

CONDITIONS OP SERVICE. 

Cadete of the Officers Training Corps are not liable for service. 
University cadets will be enrolled to serve under a contract whichMs 
drawn up by each university to suit its own conditions. The Army 
Council must approve this contract before it is submitted to the cadets 
for their signatures. Membership in a unit need not be confined to 
matriculated members of a university, but will be open, under con- 
ditions drawn up by each university and subject to approval by the 
Army Council, to gentlemen who, though not members of the uni- 
versity, are desirous of obtaining certificate of proficiency in the mil- 
itary course. The enrollment of school cadets, their conditions of 
service, and dismissal is left in the hands of the authorities of the 
institution, within the limits laid down by the regulations. 

TRAINING. 

Each unit will be trained by its own officers under the direct control 
of the Chief of Staff and his assistants. Regular officers who are tem- 
porarily attached to the General Staff will be appointed to universities 
or groups of universities to perform the duties of adjutants and to 
assist in the training of both divisions of the Officers Training Corps. 
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CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY. 

Two certificates of proficiency, designated U A" and "B," will be 
obtainable by members of the Officers Training Corps. Certificate A 
represents the standard of proficiency which should be reached by a 
school cadet After two years' efficient servipe in the junior division, 
and certificate B that which should be reached by a university cadet 
after two years' efficient service in the senior division. The syllabi 
for the examinations for these certificates are given in the army order 
and carry with them certain privileges. Certificate A will entitle the 
holder, should he take a commission in the Special Reserve, to a reduc- 
tion of the probationary training by 4 months, or 14 days, according 
as the normal period is 12 months or 3 months. Should he take a 
Territorial commission, to exemption from the whole or part of the 
examination for promotion to the rank of lieutenant. 1 Should he 
offer himself as a candidate for Woolwich or Sandhurst, 3 to receive 200 
marks in the competitive examination held by thp Civil Service Com- 
missioners for entrance to those establishments. Certificates A and B 
will entitle the holder, should he take a commission in the Special 
Reserve, (a) to a reduction of the probationary training by 8 months, 
or 1 month, according as the normal period is 12 months or 3 months; 
(ft) to a gratuitv of £35 payable at tne same time as his outfit allow- 
ance. Should ne take a Territorial commission, to exemption from 
the whole or part of the examination for promotion to tne rank of 
captain. 1 Before he can undergo the examination for certificate A, 
a school cadet must have performed two years' efficient service in the 
junior division, Officers Training Corps; and similarly a university 
cadet must have performed two years' efficient service in the senior 
division before he can be examined for certificate B. A cadet can 
not undergo the examination for certificate B unless he is already 
in possession of certificate A. 

CORPS ALLOWANCES AND GRANTS. 

In the senior division a yearly capitation fee of £2 shall be paid 
to each university unit for every "efficient" cadet on the strength. 
A grant of £5 will be paid to each university unit for each cer- 
tificate B obtained by a subaltern officer or cadet of that unit. A 
grant of 3s. per day will be paid to university units for each member 
attending camp, up to a maximum of 15 days annually. In the junior 
division a yearly capitation fee of £ 1 will be paid to each scnool unit 
for every efficient cadet on the strength, provided that 50 per cent of 
those for whom the efficiency grant is claimed have attended the 
camp during the year. 

GRANT FOR CERTIFICATE A. 

A grant of £10 is paid to school units for each cadet obtaining 
certificate A who is alterwards granted a commission in the Special 
Reserve or Territorial force. 

1 The extent of the exemption allowed is based on the qualifications for promotion for officers of the 
different arms and services, as laid down in the Regulations for the Territorial Force, 1908. 

* The first entrance examination for Woolwich and Sandhurst at which this factor came into force 
was that held in November, 1909. 
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In the senior division issues of arms, equipment, and ammunition 
are free. In the junior division arms are issued free to each unit 
in the following proportion : A serviceable arm (rifle or carbine) to 
each cadet of sufficient age to carry out practice, up to a maximum 
of 50 per cent of the total enrolled strength of the unit; a " D. P." arm 
(rifle or carbine) to each of the remainder. There will be no free issue 
of equipment or uniform. Ammunition will be issued free on a scale 
to be laid down hereafter. 

CONDITIONS OP SERVICE OF OFFICERS. 

Officers of the Officers Training Corps will be gazetted to commis- 
sions as officers of the Territorial force, and will enjoy the same privi- 
leges, precedence, and emoluments, and be subject to the same con- 
ditions as to first appointment, promotion, and retirement, as other 
officers of that force, with such modifications as the Army Council 
may think fit to introduce. Officers will have, as individuals, the 
same liabilities for service as other Territorial officers, their services 
on embodiment being at the disposal of the Army Council. Recom- 
mendations for first appointments to the Officers Training Corps will 
be made by the executive head of the university or the head master 
of the school in whose contingent the officer wishes to serve. Pro- 
motion will be based on length of service, conditionally on the officer 
having qualified for higher rank. Local rank may be granted to 
officers commanding units. Commissioned officers now serving in 
university or school corps who go over to the Officers Training Corps 
with their tinits will have their commissions confirmed as officers of 
the Territorial force in the rank and with the seniority to which they 
are entitled at the time of transfer. Officers of Territorial units and 
officers of the Special Reserve may be seconded for service with the 
Officers Training Corps. 

"The scheme during the first four years of its operation has been 
very fairly successful, as will be seen from the following table, giving 
the number of ex-cadets who, up to date, have accepted commissions 
in the Special Reserve or Territorial force. 1 In addition to those who 
have actually accepted commissions it must be remembered that 
there are a large number of others who have passed through the 
Officers Training Corps and have received the training Qualifying 
them for subaltern rank. Although some have now passed into civil 
life, and, for reasons good or bad, have not seen their way to serve in 
time of peace, while others are serving in the ranks, it is certain that 
they would Come forward in sufficient numbers to fill gaps on mobiliza- 
tion for war." 



i Note.— 








! Appointed > 

, to Special 

Reserve. 


Appointed to 
Territorial force. 


1009 


15 1 


Not available. 


1010 


i 83 


553 


ion 


| 150 I 


Not available. 


1012 


t 213 , 


343 


1013 


285 1 


440 




1 1 
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THE CADET BATTALIONS. 
[Report on voluntary servioe, Great Britain.) 

"In addition to the cadet battalions and companies which form 
part of the Officers Training Corps, there is an increasing number of 
ordinary cadet battalions and companies all over the United Kingdom. 
They are recognized by the War Office, and administered by county 
associations, who draw a small grant on their behalf. They form a 
valuable link between the boyhood of a locality and the units found 
by that locality for the Territorial force, and a very large number 
oi their ex-cadets are now passing regularly each year into the Home 
Army. 

"No mention is made here of the Boy Scouts' organization, or of 
such of the Boys' Brigades as have decided not to apply for recogni- 
tion as cadets, through which, of course, the vast majority of the boys 
of this country pass at one time or other of their boyhood. The 
primary object of these valuable voluntary organizations is not' mili- 
tary, and they therefore not only. do not receive but will not accept 
official recognition by the military authorities. Nevertheless, they 
are a striking testimony to the popularity of voluntary service in the 
country when wisely and sympathetically administered, and can not 
fail to react favorably both upon the discipline and the numbers of all 
the branches of the imperial forces." 

Authorities. — Broad Arrow; orders, War Office, London. 



Part IL— EXCERPT FROM THE ARMY ORDER CONTAINING 
REGULATIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICERS' 
TRAINING CORPS. 

I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Object. — The primary object of the Officers Training Corps is to 
provide students at schools and universities with a standardized 
measure of elementary military training, with a view to their even- 
tually applying for commissions in the Special Reserve of Officers or 
the Territorial force. It should, therefore, be understood that the 
aim of every university and school which provides a contingent for 
the Officers Training Corps must be to provide as many officers for the 
Special Reserve of Officers and the Territorial force as possible. 

Recognition of proficiency. — Gentlemen, who, on being recommended 
for commissions in the Special Reserve of Officers or the Territorial 
force, can produce certificates of proficiency obtained in the Officers 
Training Corps, will be exempted from a portion of the probationary 
training, or irom certain examination, required from other officers. 
By means of the facilities thus offered to men who wish to serve their 
country with the least possible interference with their civil career, 
it is hoped that the supply of officers may be increased, and that all 
arms and services may not only be complete in officers on mobiliza- 
tion, but also have a surplus in the junior commissioned ranks in 
order to make good the losses which will occur in war. The value 
of the above-mentioned certificates of proficiency lies in their being 
the guarantee of from two to four years' consecutive training of a 
nature calculated to produce good officers. 
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n. CONSTITUTION. 

The Officers Training Corps consists of contingents of those uni- 
versities and schools whose offer has been accepter! by the Army 
Council. 

Conditions of eligibility to join. — To be eligible for inclusion in the 
Officers Training Corps a university or school contingent must show 
an enrolled strength of not less than 30 cadets, and must have at least 
one commissioned officer per company. A university desiring to 
furnish a contingent for tne Officers Training Corps must possess a 
committee of military education officially recognized by the university 
authorities, and certain officers of the contingent must be ex officio 
members of this committee. 

Schools in receipt of a 'parliamentary grant. — Financial assistance 
will in no case be given to any school in receipt of a parliamentary 
grant in respect of the military training of any boy who has not at- 
tained the age of 16 years. The term "financial assistance" includes 
the issue of arms and ammunition: but schools already in receipt of 
such assistance may retain their rifles and equipments, and continue 
to receive issues of ammunition. 

III. CONTROL. 

Control. — For purposes of organization and control the Officers 
Training Corps, except Irish contingents which are under the general 
officer commanding in chief in Ireland, is directly under the War 
Office. 

The training is under the direction of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

University and' school authorities will retain their ordinary powers 
of supervision and discipline. 

Relations with local military units. — The relations between an Offi- 
cers Training Corps contingent and a local unit of the Regular forces, 
Special Reserves, or Territorial force will be a matter for adjustment 
by their respective commanding officers, who will correspond direct. 
Inasmuch as the Officers Training Corps is intended to become the 
principal source from which officers for the Special Reserve and the 
Territorial force will be drawn, it will be to the mutual advantage of 
each that their relations be as close as is consistent with the fact that 
each unit draws its income through a different channel and that no 
county association can be called on to incur any expense in respect 
of the Officers Training Corps. It is intended that units of the Offi- 
cers Training Corps should, when possible, obtain facilities from 
local units as regards technical instruction, the loan of material, and 
the use of rifle ranges and training grotmds. If required, payment 
will be made out of the Officers Training Corps funds to the county 
association concerned, for the hire or use of any property of the 
association. 

IV. ORGANIZATION. 

General organization. — The Officers Training Corps is organized in 
two divisions: (a) Senior division, composed of university con- 
tingents; (6) junior division, composed of school contingents. 
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A university contingent may be made up of one or more units, 
according as one or more arms or departments of the service are 
represented. In cases where a university comprises practically au- 
tonomous colleges, situated at a distance from each other, a separate 
unit mav be formed in each of the different colleges; but,each such 
unit will be a part of the university contingent. School contingents 
will comprise mfantry or engineers only. 

Internal organization, — Each unit will be oiganized as a battalion, 
battery , squadron, or field ambulance, or in companies (one or more), 
sections, or troops. As regards the details of internal organization, 
the general rules given below will be followed. 

Establishment of units. — If it is desired to raise the establishments 
of units without adding to the number of companies, etc., or to in- 
crease the number of companies, etc., in a contingent, sanction must 
be obtained from the War Office. 

(a) Cavalry: (1) The strength of a troop will not exceed 30 cadets; 
(2) units witH a total strength of from 3 1 to 60 cadets will be oiganized 
as two troops; (3) units with a strength of 61 to 90 cadets will be 
organized as a squadron of three troops; (4) units with a strength of 
from 91 to 120 cadets will be organized as a squadron of four troops. 

(b) Field and Heavy Artillery: (1) Units having a total strength 
not exceeding 60 cadets will be organized as a section; (2) units hav- 
ing a strength of from 61 to 120 cadets will be organized as a four-gun 
battery; (3) units having a strength of over 120 cadets will be organ- 
ized as a six-gun battery, except in the case of Heavy Artillery, which 
will always be organized as in (1) or (2). 

(c) Engineers, Infantry, and Army Service Corps: (1) The strength 
of a company will not exceed 100 cadets; (2) should the strength of 
a unit exceed 100 cadets, two or more companies of not less than 50 
cadets each will be formed; (3) should the strength of an infantry 
unit exceed 400 of all ranks, it will be organized as a battalion of 5 or 
more companies. 

(d) Medical: (1) Units with a strength not exceeding 90 cadets 
will be organized as a section of a field ambulance; (2) if the total 
strength exceeds 90, a second section will as a rule be formed. 

(e) Veterinary: A unit with a strength not exceeding 100 cadets 
will be organized in four sections Army Veterinary Corps. 

(f) In all units the cyclists, signalers, buglers, anil band cadets 
will be included in the strengtn of companies, and not organized as 
separate units. 

The establishment of officers, noncommissioned officers, drummers, 
etc., for the above units is given in Appendix II. 

V. CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

1. OFFICERS — GENERAL CONDITIONS 

• 

Four classes of officers. — Officers of the Officers Training Corps may 
belong to any of the following classes: (1) Officers who have been 
gazetted to commissions in, or transferred to, the unattached list of 
the Territorial force, for service with the Officers Training Corps; 
(2) officers of Special Reserve 1 or Territorial force units who have been 

1 The words "Special Reserve," used in this section, will be held to include the Channel Islands Militia 

and the military forces of the colonies. 
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seconded for service with the Officers Training Corps; (3) officers of 
Special Reserve or Territorial force units who are temporarily at- 
tached for duty with the Officers Training Corps; (4) officers of med- 
ical units appointed to the Territorial Koyal Army Medical Corps, 
supernumerary for service with the Officers Training Corps. In the 
case of undergraduate officers, who are not qualified as practitioners 
under the medical acts, they will be appointed "on probation" until 
they have obtained the necessary qualification, when they will be 
confirmed in their appointment. 

Conditions of service. — Officers will have, as individuals, the same 
liabilities for service as othei officers of the Special Reserve or the 
Territorial force, as the case may be; their services on embodiment 
will be at the disposal of the Army Council. 

Appointment. — Cadets of the senior division, including university 
candidates for the Regular forces, who are recommended for commis- 
sions in the Territorialforce under paragraph 10 (1) and (4) for service 
with their university contingent must have qualified in the examina- 
tion for certificate A of the oranch of th^ service in which they pro- 
pose to serve. 

2. CADETS. 

Conditions of service.— Cadets of the Officers Training Corps will 
not have any legal liability to service, and will not be required to take 
the oath of allegiance. 

University cadets. — Cadets of the senior division will be enrolled to 
serve under a contract to be drawn up by each university to suit its 
own conditions. Membership need not be confined to members of a 
university, but may be open, at the discretion of the university au- 
thorities and officers commanding units, and under the terms of the 
contract mentioned above, to gentlemen who, though not members 
of the university, are desirous of gaining certificates of proficiency 
obtainable in the Officers Training Corps, and to students who, on 
passing out of residence, are desirous of remaining in the contingent 
m order to obtain these certificates, subject to the approval of the 
military committee. 

School cadets.-— No boy under 13 years of age will be enrolled in the 
junior division* otherwise the conditions for enrollment, service, and 
dismissal of scnool cadets will be in the 4 hands of head masters and 
school authorities within the limits of these regulations. Cadets 
who have left the school may, with the approval of the head master, 
be retained in the contingent, on the understanding that such cadets 
ar:* continuing their service for the sole purpose of obtaining certifi- 
cate A. In no case can they remain after attaining the age of 20. 

Cadet officers. — In the junior division cadets may, with the ap- 
proval of nead masters, be appointed "cadet officers in the propor- 
tion of 1 cadet officer to every 30 cadets. Cadet officers will wear 
officer's uniform without any badges of rank; they will not hold com- 
missions, and will not be recognized as officers, or exercise any power 
of command as such, outside their own units. 

Adjutants, senior division. —Adjutants of contingents will not 
merely be required to assist in the administration of the contingent; 
they must be fully competent to undertake the duties of instructor 
and lecturer in the theory and practice of the subjects which are in- 
cluded in the military education of cadets; and as ex officio members 
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of the military committees of universities they must be qualified to 
advise the committee on all matters of military education and training. 

Appointments will be made by the War Office from the approved 
list of candidates. Officers desiring that their names may be noted 
on this list will submit their applications through the usual channel. 
In view of the extreme importance of their position, it is desirable 
that commanding officers should forward the names of those officers 
only whom they consider fully qualified to undertake the duties and 
likely to acquire a strong influence over the cadets of the contingent. 

Sergeant instructors.— Noncommissioned officers of the Regular 
forces will be appointed to the establishment of contingents of the 
senior division. No instructor will be attached to a unit, or part of 
a unit, of the senior division, whose strength is less than 30 cadets, 
nor to a unit of the junior division in any case. 

VI. TRAINING. 
QFFICBBfl. 

Attendance at parades.- -Inasmuch as the training of cadets is for 
the greater part of the year in the hands of the officers of each con- 
tingent, it is desirable that officers should attend all drills at which 
cadets of their squadron, company, etc., are present, unless excused 
by the officer commanding the contingent. Commanding officers of 
contingents will certify in the annual inspection report that all officers 
on the establishment of the contingent have attended the number of 
drills laid down for Territorial force officers of the same branch of 
the service in Territorial Force Regulations, Appendix 6. 

Regimental exercises. — Regimental exercises will be organized by 
the General Staff at the War Office, with the assistance of such officers 
of the Officers Training Corps as may reside in the neighborhood of 
the place where the tour is held. The duties of the directing staff 
will, when required, be carried out by Regular officers detailed by 
general officers commanding in chief. 

Camp training.— AH officers of contingents of the senior division 
should, if possible, be present at the annual camp of their contingent. 
In the junior division, should the number of officers in a contingent 
exceed 1 to every 30 «cadets attending camp, leave may be granted 
at the discretion of the officer commanding. Officers excused from 
attending the annual camp with their contingent should endeavor 
either to perform training by being attached to a unit of the Regular 
forces, Special Reserve, or the Territorial force, or to attend a course 
of instruction as laid down in paragraph 382, Territorial Force Regu- 
lations. 

CADETS. 

Object of training. — The object of all training in the Officers Train- 
ing Corps is to bring the largest possible number of cadets up to the 
standard of proficiency indicated by the syllabus laid down for the 
examination for certificates A and B. 

Responsibility. — The training of the Officers Training Corps gen- 
erally is under the direction of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
Each unit will be trained by its own officers. 
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Assistance from Regular officers, semor division. — In contingents cf 
the senior division, the adjutant, as representative of the Greneral 
Staff, will supervise the training of the contingent. He will be 
assisted for a few weeks prior to each of the half-yearly examinations 
for certificates of proficiency by Regular officers attached to the con- 
tingent. Officers commanding contingents in England, Scotland, and 
Wales will apply to the War Office for the officers they require. 
Officers commanding contingents in Ireland will apply to tne general 
officer commanding m chief the forces in Ireland. 

Junior division. — In the junior division, assistance in the training 
of contingents will be given either by an officer detailed from a depot 
in th6 vicinity of the school, or by the adjutant of a neighboring 
university contingent, or by an officer from headquarters, as shown in 
Appendix IV. Such officers should pay occasional visits to the con- 
tingent during drills, maneuver practices, or musketry training, 
and should, when their duties permit, be present &t field days and at 
the annual inspection. They will correspond direct with contingents. 

Nature of training. — Training will comprise: (a) Instructional pa- 
rades and exercises, and field operations; (6) musketry; (c) annual 
training in one of the camps organized for the Officers Training 
Corps. 

Instructional parades. — A parade will consist of not less than 45 
minutes' actual training. Two parades of half an hour each will 
count as one parade. Any tactical or instructional exercise is in- 
cluded under tnis heading. If the exercise is of not less than 3 hours' 
duration, it will count as two parades, but no single day's work will 
be reckoned as more than two parades. Each complete day spent in 
annual camp will count as a parade up to a maximum of 5 days an- 
nually in the senior division, and 10 days in the junior division. In 
the case of cadets of the senior division who are performing the addi- 
tional parades laid down, the maximum of 5 days will be increased 
to 10 days. 

Schools of musketry, signaling, and military engineering— Cadets 
will undergo a musketry training on similar lines to that laid down for 
the Territorial force, or will perform the miniature course laid down 
for the Officers Training Corps. 

Cadets of the senior division who hold the rank of noncommissioned 
officers may be selected by officers commanding contingents to attend 
a course at a school of musketry, signaling, or military engineering. 
Names will be submitted through the headquarters of the command 
to the commandant of the school. 

Camps, senior division.— Camps of not less than 8 or more than 15 
days' duration will be held annually for units of the senior division 
at convenient centers. Arrangements will be submitted for approval 
to the General Staff of the command in which the contingent is 
situated, who will obtain sanction from the War Office. Details 
will be worked out direct with the General Staff of the command in 
which the camp is to be held. Cadets should be encouraged to at- 
tend as many parades as possible prior to the annual training in 
camp. 

Regular officers in camp. — Regular officers will, when necessary, be 
appointed by the Army Council to command brigades, or such other 
units as may be formed provisionally for purposes of training in 
camp, and to fill staff appointments in connection with camps. A 
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medical officer (either from the Regular forces or the Territorial 
force) will be appointed when necessary. 

Junior division.— Camps of not less than 8 days' duration wiJl be 
held annually at the end of July for contingents of the junior division. 
The number of camps formed will depend on the number of cadete 
expected to attend, and contingents will, as a rule, be allotted to 
camps according to the command in which the school is situated. 

Attention is drawn to the instructions for the annual camps, which 
are issued by the War Office. 

Regular officers. -Each camp will bo under the command of a 
Regular officer. Regular officers will also be appointed, when avail- 
able, to command battalions, or such other units as may be formed 
for the purposes of camp, and to fill the necessary staff appointments. 
Medical officers will be appointed either from the Regular forces or 
the Territorial force. 

Inspections. — All contingents will be inspected annually by officers 
deputed by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Officers com- 
manding contingents will apply to the Director of Military Training, 
War Oiiiee, not later than 1st of February, for the inspection of thoir 
contingents, stating what dates will be most suitable. Alternative 
dates should be given. 

VII. CONDITIONS OF EFFICIENCY. 

Cadets of senior division. — The conditions of efficiency will be as 
follows: 

A cadet who is borne on the strength of a unit of the senior division 
on 1st of October in any year will be entitled to bo deemed an 
"efficient" if he is physically fit 1 and if during the preceding 12 
months he has fulfilled the following requirements: (1) Attended not 
less than 15 instructional parades of his unit, of at least 45 minutes' 
duration each (as a recruit, not less than 30 parades — a cadet who 
has been returned as an efficient in the junior division will not be 
reckoned as a recruit on joining a unit of the senior division); (2) 
undergone the prescribed training in musketry; (3) attended camp, 
of not less than 8 days' duration, and been present at the annual 
inspection, except in cases of sickness duly certified or leave specially 
granted. 

( 1 adets of junior division. A cadet borne on the strength of a unit 
of the junior division on 1st October in any year, who is over 15 years 
of age on that date (for prospective candidates for the Royal MiUtaiy 
Vcademy and the Royal Military College 14 years of age for exami- 



nation purposes; for capitation lee, 15 vears), will be entitled to be 

*med an "efficient" if he is physicalfy fit l and if during th 
ceding 12 months he has fulfilled the following requirements: (1) 



Attended not less than 30 instructional parades of his unit, of at least 
45 minutes' duration each (first year, not less than 40 paiades); (2) 
undergone the prescribed training in musketry; (3) been present at 
the annual inspection, except in case of sickness duly certified or leave 
specially granted. 

» No special medical examination is required, and no grant will be made from Army funds in respect 
of such examination. In cases where a medical examination of a cadet of the senior division is held to be 
necessary, the examination should, if possible, bo carried out by the medical officer of the nearest military 
station or by an officer of the medical unit of the contingent where such exists. The returning of a cadet 
as ''efficient" will be accepted as sufficient guaranty that he is physically fit. 
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Efficiency of contingent— The inspecting officer will state in his 
report whether he considers the contingent, as a whole, to be efficient. 
The commanding officer or inspecting officer has power to direct that 
a cadet shall be deemed nonemcient should he consider it proper to 
do so, notwithstanding that the cadet may have fulfilled the efficiency 
conditions laid down above. 

VIII. CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY. 

Certificates.- Two certificates of proficiency, designated, respec- 
tively, A and B, are obtainable by cadets. 

These certificates are a guaranty that the holder has completed a 
certain period of evident service in a contingent of the Oificers , 
Training Corps, and that he has passed the written and oral tests 
prescribed for the branch of the service to which his unit belongs. 
(See Appendix III.) 

For purposes of obtaining certificates in any branch of the service, 
the efficient service must have been performed in that branch. 

Examinations. — Written examinations in connection with these 
certificates will be held twice in each year. The papers will be set 
and corrected by officers deputed by the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff. (For syllabus, qualifying marks, dates, and instructions 
for carrying out the examinations, see Appei^dix III.) 

CERTIFICATE A. 

Eligibility, junior dwision. — A cadet of the junior division, whether 
belonging to an Infantry or to an Engineer contingent, will be eligible 
for certificate A, Infantry, only. 

He will not be eligible to undergo the examination for certificate A 
unless he has been returned as efficient in two years (see par. 63), and 
attended at the annual camp (par. 58) at least once. 

Masters enrolled as cadets under the provisions of paragraph 27 
may attend the examination, subject to the same conditions. 

Eligibility, senior division. — A cadet of the senior division may 
undergo the examination for certificate A at any time ^fter he has 
completed one years eli;iont service as laid down in p^raOTAph 62. 

A cadet joining the senior division, who has previously fulfilled the 
conditions of eligibility in the junior division (par. 67), may undergo 
the examination for certificate A, Infantry, at any time. 

Grant of certificate , senior division. —Certificate A will not be granted 
to a cadet until he has been returned as efficient in two years, in one 
of which he must have performed 15 instructional parades (10 if a 
recruit) in addition to those laid down for trained cadets or recruits in 
paragraph 62. 

Efficient service (but not in periods of less than a year) in the 
junior division will be allowed to count toward the grant of certificate 
A in the senior division. 

CERTIFICATE B. 

Eligibility to attend examination. — A cadet of the senior division 
will not be eligible to undergo the examination for certificate B until 
he has (a) passed the examination for certificate A in the same branch 
of the service ; (b) completed one year's efficient service as laid down 
in paragraph 62. 

80656— S. Doc 796, 63-8 2 
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Officers of senior division eligible to attend. University students 
who, having previously obtained certificate A, have been appointed 
to commissions on the unattached list of the Territorial force for 
service with a unit of the contingent of the university at which they 
are students, or have been seconded from a Territorial force unit for 
service with that contingent, may be allowed to attend examinations 
for certificate B (of their own branch of the service) held at that 
university. 

Grant of certificate. A cadet will not be granted the certificate 
until he has a total of two years' e iicient service, in one of which he 
must have performed 15 instructional parades (10 if a recruit) in 
addition to those laid down for trained cadets or recruits in para- 
graph 62. 

Cadets having qualified in the examination for certificate B who 
take a commission in the Special Reserve of Officers before com- 
pleting a second year's service will be granted certificate B and will 
enjoy the full advantages of that grant from the date of their com- 
mission. 

Exemptions, certificate B.— Candidates for certificate B. who have 

(massed in Group E of the final pass schools examination, will be exempt 
rom the first two papers of the written examination for certificate B. 
Cadets having qualified for certificate B, who, before completing a 
second year's service, are appointed to a commission in the Territorial 
force, will be granted the certificate and be entitled to the advantages 
conferred by that grant on completion of one year's service as an 
officer of a unit of tne Territorial force. 

Advantages conferred by certificates. — The following advantages are 
conferred on cadets, who, after obtaining one or Doth certificates, 
accept commissions in the Special Reserve of Officers or Territorial 
force or offer themselves as candidates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or 
the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

SPECIAL RESERVE OP OFFICER8.1 



Certificates. 



Advantages c onf erred. 



Certificate A: 

All arms, except Engineers and In- 
fantry. 

Eng'neers 

Infantry 

Certificate B: 

All arms, except Engineers and In- 
fantry. 



Engineers. 
Infantry... 
All anna... 



A reduction of the probationary training by 4 months or 14 
days, according as the normal perlc d is 12 months or 8 months. 
A reduction of the probationary training by 2 months. 
A reduction of the probationary training by 1 month. 

A reduction of the probationary training. Inclusive of that al- 
lowed for certificate A. by 8 months or « weeks, according as 
the normal period is 12 months or 3 months. 

A reduction of the probationary training, inclusive of that si- 
lowed for certificate A. by 4 months. 

A reduction of the probationary training, inclusive of that al- 
lowed for certificate A, by 8 months. 

A gratuity of £Io.« 



TERRITORIAL FORCE.* 



Certificate A: All 
Certificate B: All 



To exemption from the whole or part of the examination for 

promotion to the rank of lieutenant. 
To exemption from the whole or part of the examination for 

promotion to the rank of captain. 



1 For farther drtttls see regulations tor the Special Reserve. 

• 3*ivili %•% 1 Hcer vrtn his uplifted in the examination for certificate B take a commission in the Special 
Reserve before he has completed the necessary eUclent service (par. 72), he will be granted the gratuity. 

• For further details see regulations for the Territorial foroa. 
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CANDIDATES FOR WOOLWICH OR SANDHURST. 



Certificates. 


Advantages conferred. 


Certificate A: Infantry 


To receive 900 marks in the competitive examination held by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for entrance to those estab- 
lishments. 




CANDIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS IN THE NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE AND ROYAL ARMY 

MEDICAL CORPS. 


Certificate A: Medical 


To receive 1 per cent of the maximum number of marks allotted 


CertiflceteBr Medical 


to the compulsory subjects in the entrance examination. 
To receive £ per cent of toe maximum number of marks allotted 




to the compulsory subjects in the entrance examination. 



Lectures. — In order to assist cadets of the senior division in attaining 
the standard of proficiency reauired from a candidate for certificate B, 
courses of lectures on the subjects included in the syllabus will be 
held in universities. Attendance at these lectures will not count as 
parades for purposes of efficiency. 

Names of lecturers. — The names of those whom the military com- 
mittees of universities propose to invite to give lectures, together with 
the subjects of the lectures, will be submitted for the approval of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

IX. FINANCE. 

Pat and Allowances. 

Officers. — Officers of the Officers Training Corps will receive the 
same pay and allowances and will be subject to the same conditions 
as other officers of the Territorial force. 

University candidates. — A university candidate for a commission in 
the Regular forces who, before he commences the six weeks 1 attach- 
ment required of him, has be$n appointed an officer on the establish- 
ment of his university contingent Officers Training Corps, will be 
S anted the outfit allowance, subiect to the conditions laid down in 
e preceding paragraph. He will also be allowed to count the six 
weeks' attachment in lieu of the initial course. Territorial Force Regu- 
lations, but will not draw pay and allowances for more than four weeks 
of that attachment. 

• A university candidate who is appointed an officer on the establish- 
ment of his contingent Officers Training Corps, after he has com- 
menced his six weeks' attachment, will have no claim to outfit grant 
or to pay and allowances for any portion of his attachment; the 
attachment will, however, count in lieu of the initial course. 

REGULAR OFFICER^. 

Adjutants ^ senior division. — Regular officers appointed adjutants 
to universities or to groups of universities will receive the rates of 
pay and additional pay laid down for adjutants of the Regular forces 
in the pay warrant and allowances as for adjutants of the Territorial 
force. 
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Capitation grant. — A yearly capitation grant of £2 will be paid to 
each university unit for every "efficient" cadet on the strength. 1 

Half capitation grant and greatcoat allowance. — A half capitation 

grant of £1 will be paid, in addition to the grant for each new 

efficient' ' member enrolled in excess of the highest number for 

whom capitation grants have been drawn in any previous year. A 

freatcoat allowance of £1 will also be issued in respect of each mem- 
er enrolled in excess of the highest number for whom this allowance 
has previously been drawn. 

Grant for certificate B. — A grant of £5 will be made to a university 
unit in respect of each certificate B obtained by a cadet of that unit. 2 
No individual can earn this grant more than once. The grant will 
be additional to any " efficiency" grant which a cadet may have 
earned for the year in question. 

Additional grants. — Additional grants to any earned under the 
foregoing paragraphs will be made as follows: 

Cavahy units: (a) A capitation grant of £3 5s. for each efficient 
cadet and sergeant instructor; (6) special camp allowance of 6s. 8d. 
daily for each officer or cadet not provided with a public horse, for 
whom a horse is maintained ; 8 (c) the regulation ration of forage in 
kind, or, when this can not be issued, forage allowance at current 
rates, as given in Army orders; 8 (d) traveling allowance of 3d. a mile 
for officers' horses, 2}d. a mile for cadets' or draft horses (see par. 790, 
Territorial Force Regulations), to cover cost of conveyance of a horse 
for the double journey to and from camp, if the distance exceeds 10 
miles. 8 

Artillery and Army Service Corps units: (e) A capitation grant 
of £1 for each cadet certified to be reasonably efficient in mounted 
duties, subject to the general conditions laid down in paragraph 745, 
Territorial Force Regulations. 

JUNIOR DIVISION. 

Capitation grant. — A yearly capitation grant of £1 will be paid to 
a school contingent for every efficient 4 cadet over 15 years of age 
(16 in the case of schools in receipt of a parliamentary grant) (1) who 
is on the strength of the contingent on the 1st of October in the yeaj 
in which the grant is claimed (other than cadets referred to in par. 
101), or (2) who has left the school at the end of the previous summer 
term, provided that 50 per cent of those for whom the grant is 
claimed have attended camp of not less than 8 days' duration during 
the year, 5 and that the contingent is reported to be efficient by the 
inspecting officer at the annual inspection (see par. 64). 

infectious illness. — Should a school contingent, or a part of it, be 
prevented from fulfilling the condition regarding attendance at camp 

i Grants will be paid within and In respect of the financial year in which the cadets are returned as 
"efficient." 

> This grant can not be claimed in respect of officers of a contingent who attend the examination for 
certificate B under the provisions of paragraph 71. 

» The*e allowances will also be paid in respect of officers of other units of the senior division who are 
entitled to the use of a horse. 

* This includes masters enrolled as laid down in par. 27. 

» Thus, in a unit with, say, 120 "efficients" under par. 83, if 60 attended camp, £120 would be earned; 
I f 25 Attended eamo. £56 would be earned. 
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by reason of an infectious illness, this condition will be modified. 
Applications for modification will be addressed to the secretary, War 
Office, and will be accompanied by (1) a certificate from the medical 
officer in attendance at the camp to the effect that the contingent was 
prevented from attending camp owing to infectious illness; (2) a state- 
ment, certified by the officer commanding the contingent, showing 
the number of cadets over 15 (or 16) years of age (a) who were effi- 
cient on 1st of October, (6) who attended camp, (c) who would have 
attended camp but for the outbreak of infectious illness. The amount 
of the grant to be issued will then be assessed, and on authority will 
be forwarded to the officer commanding the contingent, who will at- 
tach to it his claim for the capitation grant. 

Grant for certificate A — A grant of £10 will be made to school con- 
tingents for each cadet who has obtained certificate A while a member 
of the school and is afterwards granted a commission in the Special 
Reserve of Officers or the Territorial force. 1 

Camtal grant to new corps— A small capital grant to assist in meet- 
ing tne initial cost of providing ranges, instruction, accommodation 
for arms, and uniform, may be paid to schools not hitherto in posses- 
sion of a uniformed corps, according to their individual necessities, 
on their offer to furnish a contingent of the Officers Training Corps 
being accepted by the Army Council. The grant, when given, will 
iake the form of an allowance per cadet; but no grant will be made in 
respect of cadets who are under 14 years of age, or, in schools in receipt 
of a parliamentary grant, under 16 years of age. The grants-will be 
subject to audit and will only be made on a guaranty that the con- 
tingent, when started, will not be disbanded without reference to the 
Army Council. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR DIVISIONS. 

Capitation grants under previous paragraphs may be claimed 
for every cadet who takes a commission in the Special Reserve 
of Officers or Territorial force, or, if a university candidate, in 
the Regular forces, provided that he has completed the requirements 
for efficiency for the year in which he takes a commission, or was 
returned efficient in the preceding year. 

Services on which grants may be expended, — The services upon which 
the allowances granted under the foregoing paragraphs may be ex- 
pended are as follows: 

Providing and maintaining headquarters and drill grounds, and 
the general expenses connected with the administration of the con- 
tingent, including the hire of land, ranges and buildings, the repair 
of buildings, and orderly room expenses; care, cleaning, repair, and, 
where necessary, insurance of arms; providing and maintaining 
ranges; cost of supplying ammunition, clothing, equipment, and ac- 
couterments, engineer stores, stationery and postage; traveling ex- 
penses to and from inspection, tactical exercises, ranges, etc.; repay- 
ment of loans; horsing mounted units, including insurance of horses 
as necessary; camp expenses, including rations, fuel and light, pail- 
lasse straw, and general expenses, and railway and transport charges. 
Charges on account of the provision of water, latrine accommodation, 
and sanitary services generally in camps and for the hire of camping 

ground, when a camp is necessarily held on other than War Depart- 

. ■ 

* This grant can not be claimed in respect of masters enrolled as laid down in par. 27. 
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mg is necessary the matter should be referred to the War Office, in 
order that the necessary action may be taken through the general 
officer commanding the command in which the camp is to be situated, 
who will arrange for the provision of such water supply and sanitary 
services as may be required. 

Expenditure on the following services will also be allowed if, after 
the above charges have been provided for, such expenditure will not 
lead to the income for the year being exceeded: 

Band expenses (where a band has been authorized), or the hiring 
of a band for a special occasion; prizes (not to exceed 5 per cent or 
the efficiency ana proficiency grants combined). 

X. UNIFORM, ARMS, EQUIPMENT, BOOKS AND MAPS. 

All units of the Officers Training Corps will be uniformed. 

Free issue, senior contingents. — Each cadet on joining the senior 
division will receive from his unit a suit of service dress, a service-dress 
cap, a pair of gaitera or putties, and a greatcoat, subject to the pro- 
visions of the contract referred to in paragraph 25. The sum of £2 
toward the cost of the outfit will, in the case of cadets who obtain, 
or have already obtained certificate A, be paid from Army funds. 

Deviations from authorized patterns. — No deviation from authorized, 
patterns of uniform is permitted, and no articles of clothing qt badges 
will be introduced witnout War Office approval. 

Efficiency badge. —An efficiency badge may be worn by cadets shown 
as efficient in the last annual return. This badge will consist of a 
hollow diamond of white piping or embroidery one-eighth inch wide 
on scarlet cloth 2| inches long and three-fourths inch deep. It will 
be worn on the right forearm. 

Part HL— TRAINING OF THE JUNIOR DIVISION, OFFICERS 

TRAINING CORPS. 

It is expected that the members of the junior division, Officers 
Training Corps, will act as feeders for the senior division, and there- 
fore a carefully prepared system of instruction is needed, so that 
work which has been accomplished in this division will not be repeated 
in the senior division. 

Not the least important part of the training required of this division 
is the annual camp, which it is expected all members will attend. 

The regulations issued are quite explicit, and the requirements are 
carefully and clearly drawn so as not to overtax the cadets. The fol- 
lowing extracts are quoted to show the scope of the training: 

Object. — The object of the annual camp is not to turn out an efficient brigade or 
four lighting unite, but (a) to afford every cadet more advanced instruction in work 
in the field and in the duties in camp of a soldier than it is possible for him to receive 
elsewhere; (6) to give officers such practical training as will oest help them to instruct 
the cadets of their respective contingents. 

It should also be remembered that the training in camp is intended to play a leading 
part in fitting every cadet to become an officer. 

Overworking of cadets to be avoided. — The superior keenness and intelligence of cadets 
of the Officers Training Corps may perhaps admit of their training being of a rather 
more advanced character than would be profitable to other troops whose opportunities 
forpreliminary work are equally limited. 

Tne commandant of a camp should not, however, be led by this superior keenness 
to make greater calls on the energy and vitality of the cadets than may reasonably be 
expected from boys of 15 to 16 years of age. 
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In public-school boys the breaking point of their energy is so difficult to discove 
that a wide margin of safety should be allowed. 

Standard of previous training. — An outline of the standard of training to which it is 
desirable that contingents should attain i9 given later. 

This outline is intended to be a guide to officers commanding in training their con- 
tingents in anticipation of camp and to the commandant in formulating his program 
of work. 

Guide to the program of work in camp. — The program of work, based on the standard 
of previous training referred to will be left to the discretion of the officer appointed 
to command a camp, but in drawing it up consideration should be given to 
the following points: (a) Ceremonial parades should be as few as possible; (6) 
instruction should be as progressive as is possible in the few days available, the 
company being the unit of instruction; (c) brigade field days should not be held until 
cadets have had an opportunity of being thoroughly exercised in the details of attack 
and defense under tneir battalion commanders; (d) minor tactical schemes set by 
battalion commanders should often take the form of the questions set in the examina- 
tion for certificate A. 

Explanation and criticism of tactical exercises. — Criticism is often the best means of 
instruction, and no exercise should be brought to a conclusion Without a careful criti- 
cism being delivered on the way it has been carried out. Such criticism may, how- 
ever, lose much of its value unless ample time has been set aside before the com- 
mencement of an exercise to enable its idea and object being thoroughly discussed 
and explained to the cadets. 

Special classes.— Signaling should receive encouragement as being possibly of value 
in the future to the Territorial force. 

It is not considered desirable that special classes should be formed during camp for 
the training of cyclists and scouts, as cadets so employed would miss a great deal of 
valuable instruction with the company. The employment and training as scouts of 
cadets specially selected for their aptitude may be left to the discretion of battalion 
commanders. 

Special lectures. — Advantage should be taken of the gathering of cadets in camp to 
obtain the services of carefully selected officers of the Regular Army to lecture on 
subjects of the following nature: (a) Objects of the Officers Training Corps: (6) mili- 
tary forces of the Empire; (c) national duty; (d) the art of command; (e) discipline, 
loyalty, and example. 

Reports. — As soon after the break-up of camp as convenient commandants are re- 

Suested to forward to the director of military training a report giving information on 
tie following subjects: (a) Scale of parades and details of work done; (6) his opinion 
as regards the general efficiency of the cadet; (c) weak points in the system of instruc- 
tion which the training in camp has brought to light; (d) his recommendations as to 
the points to which special attention should be paid during the following 12 months; (e) 
any points connected with the administrative arrangements made for the camp; (/) 
the state of efficiency of the sergeant instructors; (g) any other points which he con- 
siders it desirable to bring to notice. 

A report by the senior medical officer should be attached to the above, dealing with 
all matters concerning the health of the cadets. 

Equipment and clothing.— Officers commanding contingents are responsible for the 
provision of the following articles of equipment and clothing for cadets attending the 
annual camps: 

(a) For each tent — me3sing: Two dishes; 1 carving knife and fork; 1 salt cellar 
(enamel); I pepper pot (enamel); I mustard pot (enamel); I can for mineral water; 
1 bag for carrying bread; 1 ventilated box for reception oi food; utensils for carrying 
butter, jam, etc. Furniture and cleaning materials: One looking-glass; INo. — board 
for insertion in ground* 4 boot brushes; 2 tins of dubbin; 1 oil can and tow for clean- 
ing rifles; I tent hand brush; cleaning materials for uniforms; dusters, swabs, and 
tea cloths. The above articles should oe carried separately in two extra kit bags. 

(b) For each cadet— messing: Two plates (large and small),- 1 mug (enamelech; 1 
knife, fork, and spoon. Clothing: One complete uniform (including great coat); I 
second uniform or plain clothes; 2 pairs of boots (black); 2 flannel shirts; 4 pairs 
socks, plain woolen; 1 flannel sleeping suit; 2 towels; 1 brush and comb, toothbrush; 
I soap; 1 kit bag of military pattern, clearly labeled with name of owner and school; 
1 bed rope (cord 12 feet long). 

Ammunition. — Officers commanding contingents should take to camp blank ammu- 
nition at the rate of not less than 60 rounds per cadet. They will be responsible for 
the collection and care of their own empty cases. 

Infectious diseases. — At least 14 days before the commencement of camp, officers 
commanding contingents will notify the camp senior medical officer, through the 
camp secretory, of all cases of infectious diseases which have occurred at the school 
during the preceding fortnight. 
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This report will be accompanied by a letter from the school medical officer, who is 
requested to give full details of the disease and precautions taken, and to state defi- 
nitely his opinion as to the course to be pursued as regards the attendance of the 
cadets at camp. 

Thd camp senior medical officer will give full consideration to this report and the 
views expressed therein and decide what cadets, if any, should be debarred from 
attending camp, and inform the officer commanding the contingent of his decision. 

The name and address of the senior medical officer appointed to the camp will be 
forwarded early by the War Office to the camp secretary, who will notify all contin- 
gents concerned. 

An Outline of the Standard op Training to Which it is Desirable That Con- 
tingents Should Attain Before Reaching Camf. 

It is recognized that all contingents have not equal opportunities for instruction, 
but it is hoped that by systematic and progressive methods of training the difficul- 
ties, due to varying circumstances, may be, to a large extent, overcome. 

It is by no means intended that officers commanding contingents should limit 
their instruction to the subjects mention ed in the following J agos, but it is hoped 
that contingents will have at lea*t a thorough working knowledge of tho*e subjects. 

N. B.— The points referred to in this appendix should be studied in connection 
with the remarks contained in the periodical reports on the examination for certi- 
ficates A and B. 

A. OFFICERS. 

All officers: 

1. Should have a thorough knowledge of company and squad drill. 

2. Should know the organization of a battalion, company, and section. 

3. Should understand what is meant by march discipline. 

4. Should understand what i<* meant by scouting. 

5. Should clearly grasp the general principles of attack and defense, and be able 
to lead a company in attack and defen.se. 

6. Should understand the general principles governing the employment of outposts, 
and be capable of directing a company on outpost, whether acting alone or in con- 
junction with other companies. 

7. Should understand the general principles governing the employment of advanced 
guards, rear guards, and flank guards, and be able to lead a company employed in 
any of those capacities. 

Note. — When instructing, officers should remember that the simplest orders and 
instructions are the best. Company training should not be sacrificed to spectacular 
field days. 

Stress should be laid on, and continual practice given in, fire direction, fire con- 
trol, and fire discipline, and it should be remembered that fire and maneuver must 
be taught together. 

B. SECTION COMMANDERS. 

8. (a) Section commanders and all other noncommissioned officers should have a 
thorough knowledge of company and squad drill; (b) all noncommissioned officers 
should know the organization of a company and section; (c) all noncommissioned offi- 
cers should know what is meant by march discipline; (d) section commanders should 
be trained by continual practire to appreciate the meaning of fire direction, fire con- 
trol, and fire discipline. Every opportunity should be given them to handle their 
sections, and they must receive individual instruction as to the manner in which they 
should give verbal orders or instructions to their squad and patrol commanders or to 
individual men. 

9. (a) They should understand the methods of extending and closing, and should 
know the correct words of command as laid down in "Infantrv training"* (b) they 
should be acquainted with all signals and whistle blasts; (c) they should be taught 
to appreciate the importance of cover, and be instructed as to how best to take advan- 
tage of it when firing; (d) it should be impressed upon them that the unit of fire will 
usually be the section or squad; (c) in connection with scouting it should be made 
clear to section commanders, as to all noncommissioned officers, that whether thev 
are employed in command of a scouting party or of a patrol, their primary duty will 
be to obtain information. They should be taught th3 duties of scouts as laid down 
in "Infantry training," stress being laid on the transmission of information, as well 
as on its acquisition. 

10. (a) The general principles which govern attack and defense should be made 
clear to section commanders by lectures or otherwise; (b) the reason why Infantry 
adopt different formations in different circumstances should be explained to them, 
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and they should know what the usual formations are; (c) they should clearly under- 
stand their responsibility as section commanders with regard to maintenance of direc- 
tion (in the attack), fire control and fire discipline, cooperation with the other portions 
of their own company or with other companies with particular reference to covering 
and supporting fire, the intelligent use of cover, and intercommunication; (d) in the 
attack all attempts to dash wildly against the enemy, before fire superiority has been 
gained, must be stopped. 

11. (a) Section commanders should be made to understand the object of outposts 
and how that object can best be attained; (6) they should know the way in which a 
company on outpost is usually distributed; (c) they should know the object of and how 
to handle the covering troops sent out to cover the posting of the pickets; (d) they 
should know the duties of a picket commander and be able to post and tell off a picket; 
(e) they should know the duties of areconnoitering patrol sent out from the picket and 
be able to lead one. They should be aljle to post a sentry and know what his duties are. 

12. (a) Section commanders should know the reason why a force on the move is 
always covered by protective troops, what terms are applied to these protective bodies, 
and what their respective functions are; (6) they should know the distribution of a 
company when employed on advanced, flank, or rear guards; (c) they should be able 
to appreciate the importance of keeping up communication between the component 
parts of a protecting company and between that company and the main body ; (a) they 
should understand the use of connecting files. 

C. RANK AND FILE. 

13. (a) All cadets should have a thorough knowledge of the organization of a section 
and a company; (b) the importance of march discipline should be impressed on all 
ranks, and should be enforced at all times until it becomes second nature to all cadets; 
(c) bearing in mind the object of the Officers' Training Corps, all ranks, and not only 
section commanders and candidates for certificate A, should be given opportunity of 
handling small parties of men. 

14. (a) It should be impressed upon all cadets that the unit of fire is usually the 
section or squad, and that, therefore, they must primarily look to the section or squad 
commander for control. It should be brought home to them, however, that in action 
the control of even a section may become a matter of great difficulty, and therefore 
when control is lacking it is their duty to act on their own responsibility; (6) cadets 
should understand the meaning of fire control and fire discipline. Briefly, the senior 
officer or noncommissioned officer directs the fire, the subordinate commanders control 
it in accordance with his instructions, and the implicit obedience to these orders for 
direction by men is fire discipline. Fire direction includes all such points as the 
objective, range, rate, and nature of fire. 

15. (a) Attack: Only practice in the field will accustom the rank and file to their 
rdle in attack and defense; (b) in early instruction the attack should be divided into 
stages, and every stage should be carefully criticized before a fresh one is commenced — 
i. e.. a commander should not pass on to a second stage until he is sure that every mis- 
take has been pointed out and the reason for the criticism understood. Finally, when 
every stage has been gone through in this manner, the attack can be carried out once 
more, straight through without any unnatural check, the faults being again criticized 
at the conclusion, {c) Defense: In defense the chief points on which stress should be 
laid for the benefit of the rank and file are fire discipline, the use of cover, and patrol 
work. 

16. Cadets can not be expected to carry out efficiently their outpost duties unless 
the object of outposts, and generally how this object is attained, be first explained to 
them. The instructor should explain how a company detailed for outpost duty is 
usually told off, and should state what duties devolve on the various bodies into which 
it is subdivided. 

With the above knowledge as a basis the cadet should find it easier to understand 
those details of outpost duty which chiefly affect him — i. e., duties of covering troops, 
the kind of sentry to be employed, the posting and relief of sentries, the duties of 
sentries, and patrol duties. 

17. By means of simple lectures cadets should be given a clear idea of why a force 
on the move is always covered by protective troops, what terms are applied to these 
protective bodies, and what their respective functions are. Unless they understand 
these things they will not be able to appreciate their own rdle. 

Their instruction may then be limited to the part they themselves would have to 
play when the company to which they belong is employed as an advanced guard, rear 
guard, or flank guard. 

Stress should he laid upon the responsibilities and duties of individuals employed 
as connecting files. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In view of the increased interest of the American people in the 
subject of national defense and the many inquiries in regard to the 
system adopted bv the people of the Commonwealth of Australia 
as their solution of the question, it has seemed appropriate to furnish 
at this time a description of the Australian system. 

The following pages have been compiled from documents on file 
at the Army War College and consist 01 : 

Part I. Extracts selected from an article by Lieut. Col. J. G. Legge, 
C. M. G., printed in the Army Review, January, 1913. 

Part II. Notes of lectures delivered by the same at the special 
camp of instruction at Albury, New South Wales. Published 
officially in Australia in 1911. 

Part III. Extracts selected from the report of an Inspection of the 
Military Forces of the Commonwealth of Australia, by Gen. Sir Ian 
Hamilton, G. C. B., D. S. O., dated Hobart, Tasmania, April 24, 1914. 

Part I is a brief outline of the system. Part II is an explanation 
to the 400 Australian area and staff officers of the system inaugurated 
by the defense act, 1903-1910. Part III is a portion of a report on 
the system by Gen. Hamilton after it had been in operation throe 
years. 

This compilation gives a comprehensive review of the origin, 
development, and present status of Australian defense. Written 
by British or Australians, the point of view will doubtless also be 
of particular interest to Americans. 



Part L— AUSTRALIA AND THE UNIVERSAL TRAINING LAW. 

By Lieut. Col. J. G. Lbgob, 0. M. G. 

[Reprint from the Army Review, Jan., 1913.] 

Defense act No. 15, 1909, section 125: "All male inhabitants of 
Australia (excepting those who are exempted by this act), who have 
resided therein for six months, and are British subjects, shall be 
liable to be trained, as prescribed, as follows :" 

Thus did the Australian Parliament, newly assembled after a 
general election at which defense was a leading question, place on the 
statute book, without any party vote, its determination to take the 
defense of its shores seriously. 

The training prescribed was not very extensive, and, during the 
following two years of preparation for actual work, while equipment 
and clothing were being provided, the Government, stimulated by the 
advice of Lord Kitchener, obtained the passage ot an amending law 
(1910) now in force, which extended the number of days required. 
Training included both the naval and military services, and it was 
provided that the Australian Navy should have first choice of men, 
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required to Duua up a really userui naval reserve, mere are now 
over 3,000 naval senior cadets in training at the various ports, all 
specially selected, and these, on attaining the age of 18 years, pass into 
tne Militia Naval Reserve for a period of seven years' training. la 
time of war this should form a valuable reserve for the Australian 
Navy, which is, of course, manned by a regular personnel at all times. 

In any account of the military forces of Australia it must not bo 
forgotten that the difficulties are probably greater and certainly of 
a different character to those of a European country. The area is 
very great, about 3,000,000 square miles, or three-quarters that of 
Europe, its length is about 2,000 miles irom east to west, and its 
coast line more than 12,000 miles. Over this area the population of 
4,500,000 is unequally distributed, the greater portion living within 
300 miles of the eastern, southern, and western coasts, and one-third 
of the total being within the five principal cities on the coast. 

The system of training now brought into force in Australia is not 
new, but simply an extension of the old cadet and militia organiza- 
tions to include all those who are physically fit instead of limiting 
membership to il volunteers." Much the larger part of the new con- 
ditions has already been in existence for over 20 years, and is well 
known to the general public in Australia, but in writing for those who 
are unfamiliar therewith it is advisable to commence by outlining 
briefly the older methods and organizations. 

PERIOD 1901-1911. 

During the first 10 years of this century, also the first 10 years of 
the federation known as the Commonwealth of Australia, the troops 
of the six States were taken over, their organisation, training, and 
regulations made uniform, and their equipment and clothing improved 
under Lieut. Gen. Sir E. T. H. Hutton, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., 
and, subsequently, under the orders of the Military Board of Admin- 
istration. 

The defense force contained very few Regulars, their numbers being 
limited by reason of expense to those required for duties of adminis- 
tration and instruction, and to provide a first relief in the manning 
details of the defended ports. The troops were, therefore, almost 
wholly militia, and their units were maintained on a low-peace estab- 
lishment, but with full numbers of officers and sergeants. In war, 
the peace establishment of about 25,000 would have been filled up to 
50.000 by the absorption of those enlisted as reservist members of the 
rifle clubs. In round numbers, the several branches of the service 
were: 

REGULARS. 

Administrative and instructional staffs of officers, warrant and noncommis- 
sioned officers 350 

Fortress troops, Artillery and Engineers 1,150 

Total, permanent forces 1, 500 

MILITIA. 

Units of citizen troops, officers of the unattached list and reserve 23, 000 

RI8RBVB8. 

Members of rifle clubs 55,000 
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The militia were trained much as the Territorials in Great Britain, 
pay being provided at the rate of 8s. per day for privates, and other 
ranks in proportion, for 16 days per annum. Complete unite were 
organized in the larger centers, but elsewhere detachments raised in 
many small centers formed light horse regiments or infantry battal- 
ions. Eight days of the training were, if possible, held in the annual 
camps, the remainder being broken up into night drills, counting 
as quarter days and half days, usually Saturday afternoons. Public 
holidays were sometimes utilized as whole day trainings. To be 
"efficient" a militiaman had to attend the equivalent of not less than 
12 days, including musketry. 

As with the Territorials, nowever, difficulties arose from the nature 
of the men's employment; some could not attend the annual camps, 
others had to resign on moving to another district, and in practice 
the officer commanding a squadron or company found his small peace 
establishment very small indeed when he came to count up only 
those having more than two years' service. In some tgiite— Artillery 
and Engineers — an additional nine days' pay was provided during 
the last few years, for the extension of their camp training. 

The reserves in the rifle clubs had among them many who had been 
trained in the militia, but as reservists their onljr training was a 
short annual musketry course (compulsory) and their voluntary rifle 
club practices. 

Nor must we forget the cadets, whose numbers were seniors 12,000 
and juniors 31,000, who formed a useful feeder to the militia, senior 
cadets of 17 years of age being allowed to transfer. Anns, equip- 
ment, and ammunition were provided free, instructors paid by the 
Military Department, and a small capitation grant also made. In 
most cases, nowever, parents were required to assist in the provision 
of uniforms. It is probably the growth of these miniature battalions, 
and the unsatisfied desire of many poorer lads who could not join, 
that have helped to smooth the way for universal service, more 
especially as it was limited to senior cadet training in its first year 
of operation. 

UNIVERSAL TRAINING, 1911. 

The Australian defense act of 1903 was amended December 13, 
1909, introducing a universal liability to naval or military training, 
and this was extended by a further amending act December 1, 1910. 
The operation of the new statutes was proclaimed by the Governor 
General to come into force on January 1, 1911. 

By this law all male inhabitants, resident for six months in Aus- 
traha, must be registered under the act in January of the calendar 

J ear in which they attain the age of 14 years. Those who would 
ave been so liable if resident m Australia, but who arrive at a 
later date, must register six months after arrival. 

Of those compelled to register, only such as are British subjects 
are required to undergo training, and a number also of these are 
exempted for various reasons. Those liable to service must pass 
through the various trainings prescribed by the regulations for a 
period of 12 years, together with a course of preliminary work for 
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two years prior to registration. The distribution of the liability is 
as follows : 



Rank. 




Training. 



Junior cadets. 
Senior cadets. 



Citizen forces (militia) . 



Annually: 00 hours. 

Annually: 4 whole day, 12 half day, and 24 night 

drills (quarter days).* 
Annually: In first 7 years drills equivalent to 16 whole 

days, of which at least 8 must be in camp.* 



» Variations are permissible, provided the total remains the same. 

* Artillery and Engineers (as well as those allotted to the naval forces) must train for 25 days annually, 
of which 17 days must be in camp. In the eighth year militia are required only to attend a r egis trati on or 
muster parade. 

******* 

The peace organization and allotment of units to areas has, of 
course, been based on the future war organization of the 128.000 
militia. Theso will, as advised by Lord Kitchener, supply 93 oat- 
talions of Infantry, 28 regiments of Light Horse, 56 batteries of 
Field Artillery, and the necessary units of Artillery, Engineers, Army 
Service Corps, Army Medical Corps, and departments for divisional 
troops and defended ports. 

By far the largest part of the new force is Infantry, and the terri- 
torial organization has therefore been based on the battalions. All 
that part of Australia not exempted from the operation of the act is 
divided into areas, each of which will supply approximately equal 
numbers of militia. At present there arc 92 of these, and tney are 
known as battalion areas. For peace training and administration 
these are further subdivided into two training areas (three in country 
districts). The contiguous battalion areas are grouped by fours into 
brigade areas, each supplying an Infantry brigade, together with a 
varying proportion of provisional or fortress troops. The Light 
Horse units are raised in the territorial areas founa most suitable, 
chiefly in country districts. 

The senior cadets in each battalion area rire also organized in bat- 
talions, and trained under the same staff as the militia. 

The training of and administrative work in connection with the 
units of the militia and senior cadets would be too much to expect 
of the citizen officers of those units, the juniors of whom require a 
good deal of training themselves, and especially so at the present 
time when the new force is coming into existence and promotion is 
rapid. It is for this purpose that the administrative and instructional 
staff (Regular) was created in the past and largely increased during 
the last few years. 

Over 400 warrant and noncommissioned officers of this staff are 
allotted to the brigade and battalion areas as instructors. One officer 
is allotted to each brigade area as brigade major, with a junior as 
assistant, and each training area will also have eventually a Regular 
officer as area officer. Pending the supply of sufficient Kegular offi- 
cers, a number of militia officers have been # temporarily appointed 
area officers; they are required to give only part of their time to the 
work and are paid £15'> ($750) per annum. It will be over three 
years hence beiore the first graduates of the Royal Military College 
will commence to take up these positions. 
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The instructional staff, apart from their administrative duties in 
the areas, are required to instruct in both Light Horse and Infantry 
training, and provision is made for technical training of the militia 
by increased personnel in the permanent units and cadres. The 
Royal Australian Field Artillery and the Royal Australian Garrison 
Artillery supply instructors to the militia artillery units, and simi- 
larly members of the regular Engineer, Army Service Corps, and 
Army Medical Corps cadres for corresponding units. 

I propose now to examine separately the three stages of training 
required of boys and young men in Australia. Their objects were, 
first, in the junior cadets to systematize and improve the school train- 
ing, between the ages of 12 and 14 years, and so produce a better 
physical development, especially in the city-bred boys; secondly, 
tetween 14 and 18 years, while still continuing the physical develop- 
ment, to commence a general military training in the senior cadets, 
that should be useful and in part a substitute for recruit instruction; 
and, thirdly, between 18 and 25 years, to train, organize, and discipline 
a force with real fighting value. 

JUNIOR CADETS. 

Throughout Australia primary education is compulsory and free. 
In most of the States children must remain at school up to 14 years 
of age, and this will shortly be universal. State schools are to be 
found even in thinly populated districts, and they are attended by 
three-fourths of the children of the country. The other one-fourtn 
attend "private" schools, the majority of which are maintained 
by the churches. To some extent physical training had been con- 
ducted in most of the schools for manjr years, but not always in an 
efficient manner. Young as Australia is, the effect of the crowding 
of population in the large cities has commenced to show results in a 
marked physical difference between country and town lads, for one 
city alone, Sydney, is approaching a population of 700,000, and Mel- 
bourne has over 500,000. The Commonwealth Government has no 
authority over education, which is a function of the State Govern- 
ments, but it has the power to require training for military purposes. 
Under the former voluntary system there were 30,000 cadets m the 
schools, hence the naming of this part of the scheme "Junior cadet 
training," notwithstanding that it is only military in the sense of 
being a preparation for military work. Many of those who have to 
train will fail to "pass the doctor" when they come up for senior 
cadet training, or, later on, passing into the militia; but the cost of 
the work will not be lost, for it must have its effect also on the race. 
Both in junior and senior cadet training the medical examination is 
simply aimed at exempting from all or part of the work those boys 
who would suffer injury thereby. 

The Commonwealth Government was prepared, if necessary, to 
carry out this training, but it was recognized that it would be tietter 
that it should be done in the schools. Having no power to legislate 
so as to throw the duty on the schoolmasters, it was provided that 
training by them should be accepted as sufficient compliance with th e 
act subject to inspection by Commonwealth authorities, and grants 
were made to all schools complying therewith. All the schools are 
now conducting the training and special military instructors are hold- 

80656— S. Doc. 796, 68-B S 
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ing schools of instruction, at which school-teachers can attend. and 
obtain certificates of proficiency. The act requires 90 hours per year 
to be devoted to the work, including: 

(a) Physical training, not less than 15 minutes per day. (b) 
Marching drill (practically Infantry squad drill), and any two of the 
following subjects: (c) Miniature rifle shooting; (d) swimming; ie) 
running exercises in organized games; (f) first aid. 



SENIOR CADETS. 

On July 1, in the year in which he attains the age of 14 years, the 
senior cadet is given his uniform and " Record book," told off to a 
company, and allotted his arms and accoutrements. He becomes 
subject to military discipline and is made to recognize that he forms 
part of his country's military system. The first training commenced 
on July 1,1911. 

Companies are 120 strong, with three officers, five sergeants, and 
four coiporals, but may be of less strength in smaller localities. All 
the companies in a battalion area form one battalion, however many 
there may be, the training being essentially "company" and not 
"battalion" in its character, and the battalion only appearing as a 
whole on a few ceremonial occasions, when it may temporarily be 
formed as two. The battalion staff is consequently limited to a com- 
manding officer and adjutant. Senior cadets still attending school 
may be formed in special companies at their schools, instead of joining 
those in their residential area. This is general in the case of grammar 
schools, and the battalions of the areas in which they are situated are 
often very large. As, however, the battalions are training, not fighting 
units, no harm is done, and the system has many obvious advantages. 



TRANSFER TO THR MILITIA. 

Toward the end of the senior cadet's fourth year of training, i. e., 
in the year in which he reaches 18 years of age, he will be brought 
before the medical officer of the training area, and, after examination, 
be classified as either (1) fit, (2) conditionally fit, (3) temporarily 
unfit, (4) unfit, or (5) not substantially of European origin or 
.descent. 1 



THE MILITIA. 

Until July 1, 1912, service in the militia of Australia was voluntary, 
the period of engagement three years, with the right of resignation 
under certain conditions; "efficiency" depended upon attendance 
at a minimum number of parades, equal to 12 whole days; the only 
penalty for nonefficiency was discharge, and commissions were granted 
to those in or outside of the force by selection, without any previous 
qualification. 

While the old militia units are continuing in existence, much in 
form as before, and new units created, which will include many of the 

i Class (5) and those who have religious objections are to be allotted to nonoombatante* duties as far as 
possible. 
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old members, a radical alteration in their constitution has been 
effected. Old members will not ordinarilly be reengaged after com- 
pletion of their current engagement; noncommissioned officers may 
reengage; all new members will come in annually at one date, July 1, 
and, Wnen their 8 years' service is complete, will go out together on 
June 30; for the tost 7 years all must train not less than 16 whole 
days (some more), and, further, obtain a real classification of "effi- 
cient" at the annual test, or suffer the penalty of longer service, and 
all ^promotions are to be from the ranks and based on merit. 

On July 1, 1912, 19,000 senior cadets of the 1894 class became liable 
to training in the militia, and larger numbers may be expected in 
future years. Their absorption in the new organization and the de- 
velopment of the latter will be detailed later. 

The length of training required in the militia is, annually, 16 whole 
days or their equivalent in shorter parades, but not less than 8 whole 
days must be attended in the annual camps or maneuvers. For 
Artillery and Engineer services the liability is more extended, being 
25 whole days, of which not less than 17 must be continuous training. 
As in the senior cadets, additional parades are also provided for, and 
any militiaman absent without leave from a statutory parade can 
only become efficient by attending two additional voluntary parades. 
Efficiency, subject to attendance at the required minimum of parades, 
is again determined annually by a practical test. 

Musketry, on the same general lines as in the British Army, is 
carried out on Saturday afternoons during the year, nearly every 
training locality having rifle ranges available within a few miles. 

In the mounted services the question of horses is of interest. The 
Light Horse include only those who can provide horses for themselves, 
and if they cease to comply they are transferred to dismounted units. 
The Field Artillery are supplied with Government horses obtained 
and maintained espeftally for the purpose. During the last two 
years nearly 2,000 horses were purchased, and the establishment will 
in future be increased by about 300 per annum, apart from replace- 
ments of cast horses. When not required by the militia batteries, 
these are available for the work of schools of instruction or other 
mounted units. For arms other than Light Horse and Field Artillery 
horses are hired when required. So far there has been no difficulty 
about obtaining a suitable type, for Australia has a stock of 2,250,000 
horses of all classes; but it is proposed in the future to utilize the 
cast mares for breeding purposes at Government establishments. 
Possibly, also, a large Uovernment breeding station will be estab- 
lished in the northern territory. 



CONCLUSION. 

Prior to the year 1909 the feeling had been steadily growing in 
Australia that 25,000 militia were insufficient, even for local defense 
alone. The Federal Government, however, notwithstanding a large 
and expanding revenue, had so many heavy outgoings, all absolutely 
necessary in the expansion of a young country, that it was impossible 
to expand the military forces on the same lines as then in force. To 
expand the numbers to 120,000 would have cost at least £3,500,000 
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numbers have been productive of greater efficiency. Soldiering would 
still have operated pretty often to the disadvantage of the patriotic 
soldier in respect to obtaining employment, men would have lost their 
jobs for going to camp even oftener than they did in the past, resig- 
nation would probably have come oftener, and the average length of 
service would nave been less. Altogether, the result would not have 
been worth the expense. 

To wipe out the citizen forces, which cost so much for the result 
attained, and increase the Regular forces to the new war establish- 
ment would certainly have been possible, and would have given a very 
good fighting machine, but the spirit of democracy would have 
strongly objected, and the probable cost, nearly £15,000,000, ruled 
such a scheme out at once. 

Between these two extremes the new system has been evolved. 
The permanent troops have been increased considerably, they will 
furnish the administrators and instructors and a first relief for the 
fighting units in the forts, and their officers will be highly trained 
men from the Royal Military College. 

******* 

Summing it all up, those who have had the responsibilty of intro- 
ducing the operation of an unfamiliar system were prepared for 
greater difficulties, and the result has been, on the whole, quite as 
good as could be hoped for the first year. From now on new factors 
will operate. Those rejected by the medical officer will not be glad of 
their exemption, poor lads, and that will tend to create the converse 
sentiment. Those who are found to be criminals or bad characters 
will be brought before the magistrates for an order (under the act) 
prohibiting them from military service. Those jwrho can not produce 
a record book with a " clean" service sheet will be debarred from any 
service under the Commonwealth Government. The public-service 
commissioner already requires its production. Later on we shall find 
private employers also realizing that good soldiers are also the best 
servants, and a good record book becoming a distinct recommendation 
for employment. Lastly, dormant thougn it may be in appearance, 
and obscured by the petty worries of earning a crust, patriotism is 
not by any means dead in Australia, and when Sydney, the oldest of 
the Australian cities, saw the first fruits of universal training, 19,000 
senior cadets with only six months' training, all raised in the one city 
only, and marching steadily past the Governor General, the numbers, 
larger than ever seen there on parade before, the uniformity ana 
the steadiness of the battalions woke the people up and they were 
proud of their sons. 
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Part IL UNIVERSAL TRAINING IN THE NAVAL OR MILITARY 
FORCES OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

[Notes of lectures delivered by the quatermaster general (Lieut Col. J. O. Legge, C. M. O.) at the Special 
Camp of Instruction at Albury. Published officially in Australia in 1911.*] 

CONTENTS. 

I. — Preface — Extracts from a speech by the minister of defense. 

II. — Notes of lectures. — Introductory — The proposed organization — Allotment of 
staff— Duties of staff— The Military College — Citizen's liability to naval or military 
training — Exemptions from training — Registration— Inspection and medical examina- 
tion — Record book — Numbers — Allotment to arms — Senior cadets: Organization, train- 
ing, leave, absence, transfers, schools, evasion of service, noncommissioned offirces, 
officers, uniform, equipment, financial considerations, discipline — Junior cadets — 
Existing citizen forces— The new citizen forces — Reserves — Higher trainings— War. 

I.. PREFACE, 

These lectures were intended to explain the new system of universal 
training and the practical administration of its provisions to the 400 
area officers and staff instructors, who are more concerned than any 
others with the details of the amended defense act. 

The lectures were chiefly explanations of the reasons for the regu- 
lations and instructions about to be issued and advice as to the best 
method of carrying them out in practice. They are not to be taken 
or quoted as authorities. For such, the actual sections of the act, 
regulations, or orders of the military board must be strictly followed. 
The minister for defense has ordered that these notes be printed and 
published for the use of other members of the defense force. 

J. O. Legge, Lieutenant Colonel. 

Extracts from a Speech by the Minister for Defense. 

The minister for defense, Senator G. F. Pearce, visited the training 
camp at Albury on two occasions; and on his last visit was welcomed 
hj a large assembly of citizens. In the course of his speech the 
minister said : 

Australia, all will admit, is a country worth having. Yet it is the only continent 
owned by one people and nas never been stained -by bloodshed in war. If we mark 
on a map of the world all the countries stained with blood, Australia will be the only 
white spot. It has been our privilege singularly among all the peoples of the world 
that we have been exempt from the horrors of war. What guaranty is there that this 
will continue? 

Australians are a peaceful business people who do not want war; but can we get 
others to think the same? There are nations not decadent who have defeated some 
of the so-called great powers of the world. History teaches that every country that 
becomes a conaueror grows land hungry and ambitious, and so Australia must prepare. 

While we believe the teaching of Christianity, that arbitration is the proper means 
of settling disputes, we must remember that the two parties must first agree to arbi- 
trate. Are we prepared to arbitrate on a white Australia? Of course not. If. then, 
we are not prepared to arbitrate, the only logical alternative is to be prepared for war. 

Having decided this, we must have the best system of defense, the best training it 
is possible to get. Our army of defense must not be simply the aggregation of an 
armed mob, but men fit to stand up against any troops that may come along. 

As regards the cost of the scheme, this system of national insurance is but a mere 
bagatelle compared with the loss that would be caused by an aggressive cruiser coming 

1 Since these lectures were published in 1911, a few alterations have taken place in numbers, hours of 
drill, and in some minor details. Attention has been called in footnotes to the more important of these 
changes; they do not, however, affect the value of the lectures as an exposition of the system of universal 
training now adopted in Australia and of the spirit and principles on which it is based.— Ed. 
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nave tne best, ana be prepared to pay tor it. 

Australia has had differences of opinion, but this camp typifies Australia actually 
united. The area officers will on Thursday be dispersed to ail parts of Australia, and 
in January the young men will record their names for military service and will realize 
that there is something more serious in life than cricket and football. It will enable 
them to realize that citizenship carries with it not only privileges but responsibilities. 

Organization in business, or in any other sphere of human activity, is the secret of 
success. In this defense scheme we have a means of organizing the nation. I appeal 
to you as parents and citizens of Australia to use your influence and give your best 
assistance in making our scheme a success. 

II. NOTES OP LECTURES ON UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. The defense act, 1903, provided for both naval and military 
forces, and under it the forces raised in the several States were con- 
solidated into Commonwealth forces. The amending defense act, 
1904, transferred most of the powers of the general officer com- 
manding the military forces to a newly constituted body, called the 
Military Board, organized on the same lines as the Army Council 
in Great Britain. The two acts are known as the defense act, 
1903-1904. 

2. It appeared to the Hon. (now Sir) Thos. Ewing, minister for 
defense, in the year 1908, that the present system of defense did not 
give Australia sufficient numbers in its citizen forces in proportion 
to the expenditure involved, that the standard of training was very 
unequal, and that an excessive proportion of the troops consisted of 
men of very short service, who resigned before obtaining a sufficient 
standard of proficiency. For these reasons, among others, an amend- 
ing bill was prepared, with the object of introducing universal train- 
ing, which, however, went no further, owing to a change of 
Government. 

3. In 1909 Senator Pearce prepared a further scheme with the 
same object, which was again frustrated by another change of 
Government. 

4. During the same year the Hon. J. Cook introduced an amending 
bill, varying somewhat from the preceding proposals, which became 
the defense act, 1909. This, when consolidated with the former 
statutes, is known as the defense act, 1903-1909. 

5. By this act the principle of universal liability to be trained in 
the defense force in time of peace was made law for the first time in 
any English-speaking community. 

6. The act of 1909 prescribed senior cadet training from 14 to 18 
years, equivalent in duration to 16 whole days annually, but divided, 
mto convenient parades throughout the year, and adult training in 
the citizen forces from 18 to 20 years, equal to 16 days annually, of 
which 8 must be in camp. The existing citizen forces were to be 

ieparately maintained, as at present. 

7. At the end of 1909 and beginning of 1910 Field Marshal Lord 
Ltchener visited Australia on the invitation of the Government to 

report on the defenses of Australia. His recommendations were made 
public in the form of a memorandum, in which he advises that 
universal training should be extended up to the twenty-sixth year. 
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8. A further change of Government having taken place early in 
1910, Senator Pearce, the present minister for defense, introduced a 
second bill, which was passed by Parliament before the end of the 
year. This defense act, 1910, is for the purpose of amending the 
previous acts, and together with them forms the defense act, 1903- 
1910. It adopted in a strengthened form the recommendations of 
Lord Kitchener. 

9. The operation of the clauses requiring universal training was 
proclaimed by the Governor General (Gazette of 28th September, 
1910) to commence on 1st January, 1911. 

10. The comparative cost of the various systems may be obtained 
by dividing the maximum number proposed to be in training at the 
one period into the maximum annual expenditure for that period. 
Calculated thus, the average cost per annum per adult soldier in 
training in organized units is: 

Under the sjtetem hitherto in force £32 

Sir T. Ewing's scheme 7 

Senator Pearce's first scheme 22 

Hon. J. Cook's scheme 26 

Lord Kitchener's proposal 16 

Senator Pearce 's proposals, now being carried out 17 

It may be mentioned that the annual cost of £7 did not include 
any pay for the compulsory periods of training. 

The Proposed Organization. 

11. The population of Australia in 1911 is about 4£ millions, of 
whom there are, on the basis of the last census, 188,000 males of 14 
years and under 18 years and 295,000 males of 18 years and under 
25 years. 

Many of these will be found in districts too thinly populated to 
admit of training without excessive expenditure, or living at too 
great a distance from the several training places. A large number 
also will be found medically unfit for training. 

Upon the figures at present available it is estimated that we shall 
.have in training, when the scheme is in full operation, 100,000 senior 
cadets and 112,000 citizen soldiers. 

12. An army is organized by considering the numbers available, 
the length of service laid down by law, and the proportion of the 
various arjns required. 

The proposed organization for Australia, varying only a little from 
that of Lord Kitchener, as found necessary on closer examination of 
the numbers available, includes 93 battalions of Infantry, 28 regi- 
ments of Light Horse, and 56 batteries of Field Artillery, and a due 
proportion of Engineers, Army Service Corps, Army Medical Corps, 
troops for forts, and other services. 

13. By far the largest part of any army is Infantry, and the terri- 
torial organization of Australia is therefore based upon the Infantry 
units. 

All that part of the Commonwealth not exempted by proclamation 
from the operation of the act is divided into areas containing approxi- 
mately equal populations in the portions in which training can be 
carried out. There are 93 of these, and they are known as battalion 
areas. 
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Each will contain a complete battalion of Infantry, and also 
larger or smaller numbers of one or more other arms of the service. 
For convenience in training and administration the battalion areas 
will each be divided into two or three training areas. 

The battalion areas are also grouped by fours into brigade areas, 
each supplying an Infantry brigade of four battalions and a staff 
and a proportion of troops of other arms. The Light Horse regi- 
ments will be formed into brigades like the Infantry, but such brigades 
are not coterminous with the brigade areas. The other arms will 
be available for use with brigades during maneuvers and for allot- 
ment as divisional troops when the higher organization of divisions 
is considered necessary. 

Each battalion area will furnish for training in the Infantry bat- 
talion about 922 adults of 18 years and under 25 years, with a quota 
of about 75 toward the Engineers, A. A. S. C, and A. A. M. C, 
roughly, 1,000, in all. It will, in addition, as stated above, supply 
Light Horse units in some cases and also troops for forts. 

14. The new training will be brought into operation as shown in 
the diagram below: 



First stage (January to 
June, 1911). 



Existing junior and senior 
cadet forces continue, 
but all equipment to be 
returned before 30th 
June, 1911. 

Registration, inspection, 
and medical examina- 
tion of lads whose 14th, 
Wth, 16th, or 17th birth- 
days occur in year 1911. 



Second stage (July, 1911, 
to June, 1912). 



Old junior and senior 
cadet forces cease on 
30th June, 1911. 



Registration, etc., of 
lads whose 14th birth- 
day occurs in year 
1912. 

New junior cadet train- 
ing begins in schools, 
etc., from 1st July, 
1911. 

Clothing, equipment, 
and training of new 
senior cadet forces, es- 
timated 100/100. 



Third stage (July, 1912, 
to June, 1913). 



Fourth stage (after July, 
1913, for each year). 



Registration, etc., of ; Registration, etc.. of lads 
lads whose 14th birth- whose 14th birthday 
day occurs in year occurs in 1914 and fol- 
1913. lowing years. 



Continuation of new senior cadet force, 100,000. 



Clothing, equipment, 
and training of re- 
cruits. 20,000 from sen- 
ior cadets for new citi- 
zen forces. 



Continuation of new citl- 
ten forces, increasing 
each year by (esti- 
mated) 20,000. 



The creation of the units under the new organisa- 
tion will take place on a date to be notified later, dur- 
ing this period. 



During this transition the greatest care must be taken by members 
of every part of the defense force to prevent any estrangement or 
friction between the several parts. It must be recognized that, 

E ending the creation of the units of the new organization, clear-cut 
^ nes of demarcation in duties and responsibilities are in many cases 
impossible, and, if greater consideration is given to the rights of 
Australia and less to fancied grievances ancT rights of individuals, 
all parts of the machine will work in harmony. The new scheme is 
much bigger in its numbers, and promotion will be open and rapid, 
but Australia needs for such promotion the best talents that can be 
got, and fancied rights, based on perfunctory attendances at so 
many days' parades or other formal seniority, must not be allowed 
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to count as a substitute for practical military efficiency and ability 
to command troops in the field. 1 

Allotment of Staff. 

15. The staff provided for in this year's appropriation by Parlia- 
ment for the territorial work of the new system and instructional 
work with existing troops, is as follows: 

Officers of the administrational and instructional staff 2 58 

Area officers (temporary ) 224 

Staff instructors (warrant and noncommissioned officers of the 

instructional staff a 425 

16. It is proposed, as a general rule, to detail two officers* of the 
administrational and instructional staff to each brigade area, one as 
brigade major the other as his assistant. 

To each training area there will be one area officer (temporary), 
appointed from the citizen forces. 

In each brigade area one staff instructor will be allotted for brigade 
work to the brigade major. 

In each training area one staff instructor will be allotted for duty 
with the area officer. 

To each regimental headquarters of existing units one staff in- 
structor will be allotted for duty (two in the case of large units). 

The remainder of the staff instructors will be divided among the 
brigade areas and will be detailed for duty, as required, by brigade 
majors. 

The work of adjutants of existing units and of new senior bat- 
talions will be performed by area officers as detailed from time to 
time by commandants. 

17. There will in future be no distinction between the staff allotted 
to the instruction of troops and cadets, and all staff officers, area 
officers, and staff instructors will be expected in the future to be 
equally capable of Light Horse or Infantry training. Some excep- 
tions may fee permitted in favor of older members of the instructional 
staff who are not suitable for mounted work. 

It is proposed, in the future, not to provide special members of 
the instructional staff for technical arms, but to have additional 
officers and noncommissioned officers in the permanent troops, so that 
such may be detailed for instructional duty as required. 

Dutte8 op Staff. 

18. The instructional staff and area officers are required to per- 
form duty either with Light Horse, Infantry, or senior cadet units. 

The Light Horse and infantry are the "Line regiments " of the 
Australian Army. The instructional staff will also be required to 
instruct in mounted or loot drill for such services as Engineers, 
Army Service Corps, and Army Medical Corps. 

19. The brigade major will represent the commandant in his 
brigade area, and orders issued by him* will be. considered as "by 
order " of the commandant. This system must hold good until the 
creation of the units of the new organization, and is only of a tem- 
porary character. 

1 The actual number of the first transfer to the militia In July, 1912, was 19.000. 

* There are still some vacancies unfilled in these positions, to which appointments will shortly be made. 
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The brigade major will be responsible for the instruction of offi- 
cers of the existing citizen forces, will conduct local schools of instruc- 
tion, supervise the work of area officers, instruct them in their du- 
ties, advise and help them in difficulties, detail the instructors under 
his orders as required to perform the duties required with all units in 
the brigade area, bearing in mind the necessity of maintaining the 
standard of training in existing militia units. 

Although these units will not have the exclusive use of as many 
members of the staff as before, it is to be borne in mind that the 
number of the staff instructors is doubled, and that when required 
the number available for any extra pressure of work with any unit 
is mu#h larger than before. 

The arrangements for the allotment of staff instructors must be 
varied as necessitated by the various stages outlined in paragraph 
14, and the exigencies of the service will require at one time all tne 

{>ersonnel available to be at the disposal of militia units, at another 
or training the new recruits, at another to help in registration and 
medical examination of senior cadets. Again, a staff instructor al- 
lotted to a militia unit in a country town must help with senior 
cadets there, and, vice versa, one allotted to duty with an area officer 
must help with any local unit of the existing forces. In all this the 
Miltary IJoard relies very much on the patriotic assistance of com- 
manding officers while the period of transition is in progress. 

The assistant brigade major will be under the orders of the 
brigade major, will perform his duties in his absence, and may be 
required to fill the place of an area officer during a vacancy. 

20. Area officers duties vary somewhat, both in kind and extent, 
as shown by the following conditions: 

(a) Some areas are in one locality only, others contain several lo- 
calities and much country, for winch annual exemptions must be 
given at first. The numbers in city areas are much larger than in 
country areas, but this is compensated by the absence of time lost 
in traveling, (b) Their wo*rk at first is mainly organization and 
registration; later, the clothing, arming, and equipment of the new 
semor cadets, and the duties of adjutant of some unit, then assisting 
in the training of senior cadets, afterwards of recruits tor the citizen 
forces, and finally the assumption of the varied duties under the full 
operation of the new scheme, (c) While the number and variety of 
the duties will increase during the first three years by a succession of 
steps, each of the duties first taken in hand will have become easier 
as the novelty has worn off. 

In the duties of area officers, as in other cases, during the transi- 
tion period all must be prepared to help the scheme in any way pos- 
sible. Exactly defined duties are not possible, and efforts limited 
by close-drawn bounds can not be permitted. Three years hence 
will be time enough to lay down the relative functions with more 
detail. 

21. Experience has shown that citizen officers, with but limited 
leisure from their ordinary vocations, feel the burden of administra- 
tive duties rather than those of a combatant character, which afford 
sufficient change of scene and interest to become interesting. It is 
these administrative duties of which area officers are expected to 
relieve citizen officers in addition to their own special work of organi- 
zation. When the administrative work of the citizen forces is aimi- 
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lar to that required in war as in camps of training then the citizen 
officers must be accustomed to the work; but on all other occasions 
the ordinary peace routine connected with clothing, equipment", re- 
cruit drill, transfers, pay, etc., can well be taken off their shoulders. 
But it must not be imagined that area officers will have nothing 
but administrative work. As adjutants they will be called on to do 
their share ot all training, and each for his own area must assist all 
units therein in their work and supervise the recruit drill. 

22. With the new units, as they come into being, and whatever 
arm they belong to, the members will go to the area officer for all 
clothing, arms, equipment, pay, etc. He will always be there for 
them to apply to lor advice; he will know all about their conditions 
of employment, the time most suitable for calling* parades without 
unduly interfering with ordinary avocations: and above all he will 
endeavor to enlist the sympathy and help of the older men of the area 
and to create that spirit of rivalry in work and sport between train- 
ing and battalion areas which is so productive of strenuous effort in 
Australia. 

23. The numbers with which area officers will have to work will 
probably be : 

Junior cadets 180-350 

Senior cadets S00-5£0 

Adult recruits 70-120 

The duties of area officers with regard to junior cadets is dealt with 
in paragraph 92. 

24. The transfer of area officers is not to be encouraged, more 
especially in view of the importance of their acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of local conditions in their areas. 

Area officers appointed in future will be required either before or 
within six months to pass schools in Light Horse and Infantry 
training and musketry of six weeks' duration. 

25. The staff instructors (warrant or noncommissioned officers) 
must not only diill recruits of the citizen forces but cadets also. 
They must be well up in such subjects as are required for the instruc- 
tion of junior officers and the noncommissioned officers of the citizen 
forces. 

Every staff instructor should b9 equally capable of instructing in 
Light Horse or Infantry drill and tactics. The drill of both is simple, 
and the tactics are practically the same. 

All staff instructors are required to carry out the administrative 
work of the units or areas to which they are allotted. This will 
naturally be heaviest during the transition p?riod. Notwithstanding, 
however, their bring told off to some particular post, th^y are, never- 
theless, available for any duty under the direction of the brigade 
major. 

For the assistance of the ar^a officers the staff instiuctors trained 
at Albury will as far as possible b? selected, as they have had more 
opportunity for instruction in details of the scheme. All staff instruc- 
tors are exp?cted to make themselves familiar with it. 
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The Military Gollbob. 1 

26. Lord Kitchener advised the formation of a college to train 
permanent officers a3 instructors of the citizen forces. The first 
course will commence shortly; it will probably last four yeais, and 
be followed by a tour of duty in England or India, and finally a 
probationary year at area work. 

It will th?r^fore b8 6 y^ara before any of these officers of the new 
Staff Corps can b3 counted on for duty, and at least 15 years before 
all tin ar *a officers are supplied from it. 

In its organization the Staff College is in reality the most demo- 
cratic institution. The competitive examination is within the 
capacity of good pupils from a State school, it is open to all, and the 
successful candidates pay no fees, but, on the other hand, are taught 
a profession, fed, clothed, and paid at the same time, and finally 
obtain a p2rmanent appointment on the staff. 

Citizen's Liability to Training. 
(See Pt Xn, teos. 125-137, and Pt XIV, tecs. 142-146, of the defense act) 

27. The d a fense act, 1909, came into force on 1st January, 1911' 
and from that date all mah inhabitants of Australia (excepting those 
exempted), who have resided thorein for 6 months, are required to 
regist r in th^ month of January of the year in which they attain the 
age of 14 years (also 15, 16, and 17 years in the first year of the act, 
1911). Those of tho above who are British subjects are also required 
to b^ trained. 

Tin liability is as follows (s°c. 131 , D. A.) : 

Those born in 1893 and earlier are exempt from training except in time of war. 

Those born in 1894 must register in January, 1911, train one year in senior cadets, 
and then be trained in the citizen forces until June 30, 1920. 

Those born in 1895 must register in January, 1911, train two years in senior cadets, 
and then be trained in the citizen forces until June 30, 1921. 

Those born in 1896 must register in January, 1911, train three years in senior cadets, 
and then be trained in the citizen forces until June 30, 1922. 

Those born in 1897 must register in January, 1911, train four years in senior cadets, 
and then be trained in the citizen forces until June 30, 1923. 

Those born in 1898 must train one year in junior cadets, 1911-12, register in January, 
1912, train four years in senior cadets, and then be trained in the citizen forces until 
June 30, 1924. 

Those born in 1899 must train two years in junior cadets, 1911-1913, register in 
January, 1913, train four years in senior cadets, and then be trained in the citizen 
forces until June 30, 1925; and so on, for succeeding years. 

The length of training in each part is set out under its appropriate 
heading. 

Exemptions from Training. 

(See Pt. XIII, sees. 188-141, of the defense act.) 

28. A permanent exemption from training will be issued to those 
who have Inen certified by th? examining medical officers as "unfit" 
for training at any tim^ during th *ir liability. Registered persons 
who ar 1 not British subj?cts will receive similar exemptions. 

29. Temporary exemptions will be granted, of not exceeding 12 
months' duration, but renewable from time to time, to those who are — 

i The Military College has since been opened, 27th June, 1911.— Ed. 
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(a) School-teachers, qualified as instructors, or officers of cadets; 
(6) members of the permanent naval or military forces; (c) resi- 
dents in exempt areas; (d) residents in training areas who live at 
such a distance from training places that attendance would create 
hardship (for the present this will be taken as 5 miles by the nearest 
practicable route) ; (e) theological students; (/) those found by medical 
examination to be " tempbrarily unfit." 

30. A permanent disqualification for service will be entered 
against those who have been found by a court (see sec. 141, D. A.) 
to be unfit to serve by reason of bad character. 

31. Partial exemptions may be granted to — 

(a) Those not substantially of European origin or descent (sec. 
138 (1) (6), D. A.) ; exemption only applies to training in duties of a 
combatant nature. (6) Those who are forbidden by their religion 
to bear arms (sec. 143 (3), D. A.) ; exemption only applies to training 
in duties of a combatant nature, (c) Those of the junior cadets, 
certified by the medical officers to be unfit for part of the training, 
so far as that part only (sec. 138 (2), D. A.). 

32. Further, the Governor General has power to proclaim a 
limited exemption (sec. 140 (d), D. A.). This may in the future 
be utilized in regard to those exempted as mentioned in paragraph 
29 (c) and (d) above, by exempting them from all requirements 
(as adults) except a certain number of days in camp annually. 

33. Exemption certificates will be issued by the area officer or 
officer appointed by the district commandant for exempt areas. 
Disputed cases will be referred by them to the brigade major or 
commandant. Failing acceptance of the decision given by the 
military authorities, the person concerned can appeal to a court 
(D. A., sec. 139 and Reg. 23.) 

Exemptions may be withdrawn by district commandants (Reg. 21). 

Registration. 
(See Pt XIV, sees. 142-146, of defense act, and par. 27, above.) 

34. The places appointed for training and registration and for 
exhibition of notices will be published by the district commandant 
in orders and advertised (Reg. 3). Changes will be similarly notified. 

35. Those bound to register must do so in the month of January, 
or, if not then in Australia, within 30 days after completion of 6 
months' residence therein. 

Registration papers may be obtained at post offices, but if not 
available, particulars may do given on ordinary paper. The absence 
of a form is no excuse for failure to register. Parents, guardians, 
or those acting as such, are made responsible for the registration of 
those under age. 

The registration paper, when filled in, may be posted or handed 
to the postmaster. In exempt areas it should be transmitted to 
the district commandant, in other cases to the area officer. 

The duty of exhibiting notices, keeping and issuing registration 
forms, and transmitting them to the proper person, is laid upon post- 
masters (and postmistresses) by the act, section 145 and regulation 4. 

36. Persons registered and changing their address must notify 
the same within 30 days to the person to whom their registrations 
were sent or to the area officer of the area in which they then reside 
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37. Prior to the 1st January of each year, area officers and repre- 
sentatives of district commandants should send to postmasters a, 
sufficient number of Forms M. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and map showing 
area. 

38. The area officers will retain their registration papers, which, 
should be sorted and grouped into those who will tram and who 
will be exempt. The former again into groups for the separate 
localities. Each group should be subdivided into classes by years 
of birth and the classes arranged alphabetically. Probably regis- 
tration papers will not be wanted after the issue of the record book, 
but they should be filed in case of necessity. 

In each class should be noted the number training with their 
school in another area. This could be kept on a card with the 
registration papers, so that the correct number available in the area 
in future years for the citizen force might be calculated. 

Inspection and Medical Examination. 

(See defense act, sec. 144.) 

39. Persons liable to be trained must attend when required 
for inspection or medical examination. The former can take 
place any time, but is usually in connection with a medical exami- 
nation. The places will be notified in district orders and advertised 
(Reg. 3), and area officers will notify the day and time to those 
concerned (Reg. 8) by exhibiting notices or by post to individuals 
(Form M. 6). 

The dates and times should be made as little inconvenient as 
possible to those examined and the medical officer, and no more 
should be required to attend at one time than can be examined. 

40. Certain persons will not be required to attend for medical 
examination: 

(a) Those who are not British subjects; (6) those already enu- 
merated in paragraph 29 (a) to (e), until the condition of temporary 
exemption ceases (Regs. 9 and 10) ; (c) those already disqualified by 
the courts (see par. 30) ; (d) those known by the area officer to be 
absolutely unfit, blincL maimed, etc. (Reg. 11). 

41. The medical officer should be assisted in his examination by 
the area officer and staff instructors when possible, and the clerical 
work performed for him. Thus, the weight, height, and other par- 
ticulars, excepting the chest measurement, eye test, and fitness, 
might be entered by them. 

The record book M. 7 is for the use of those who will be trained; 
M. 8 is the office duplicate of this. Record book M. 9, a simpler 
form, is for those unfit and those temporarily exempted until their 
service begins, and for office copies. 

Until the medical officer has decided whether a lad is medically fit, 
therefore, his book M. 7 should not be filled in. When the entries 
are made it must be signed by the medical officer. 

The statistical cards, M. 10, may be made at the time of the medical 
examinations, or later. Instructions compiled by the Common- 
wealth statistician will be available in each area, and the completed 
cards will be f oprarded to him direct. Cards will be sent in for those 
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{'udged absolutely unfit by area officers, with reason for same thereon, 
>ut without otner details. The minister desires these important 
records to be carefully compiled. 

43. In filling in the marks or scars on the record of medical exami- 
nation, if possible two such variable distinguishing marks should at 
least be noted, and, for preference, those on the face, hands, or neck. 
This is for identification purposes, and to prevent an evader from 
using the record be ok of one who has served. 

44. Care should be taken that the arrangements for the medical 
examination will require no undue exposure of the lads, or subject 
them to risk of chills by remaining long undressed. 

Extra staff instructors will be detailed when possible to assist. 

45. The prescribed medical authority referred to in the act and 
regulations is (Reg. 19) — 

(a) An officer of the Australian Army Medical Corps appointed for 
duty to the training area or to any unit in the area; (b) a duly quali- 
fied medical practitioner approved by the district commandant; or 
'(c) the area officer, in the case of those obviously unfit (Reg. 11). 

Record Book. 

46. The record book has already been mentioned, paragraph 41; 
it is ordered to be issued by section 146 of the defense act. It should 
be noted that all entries in the book are prima facie evidence in a 
court of law of the facts thus recorded; in other words, they are suffi- 
cient evidence, unless evidence to the contrary is shown. 

For every record book issued a duplicate must be kept by area 
officer of the training area, and when a lad is transferred to another 
area the duplicate book will also be transferred. Duplicates should 
be sorted alphabetically, in classes (see par. 38). 

47. Record books M. 7 should not be issued, as a rule, until 1st 
July, the beginning of the training year, or such date as the issue of 
equipment and clothing has been made, because this has to be 
recorded. 

Unless permission to the contrary is given, every person under- 
going training should, when in uniform, have his book in possession. 

48. Senior cadets must produce their books for inspection whenever 
required, and if they lose them must pay 2s» for another (Reg. 48). 

49. In view of section 123b of the act, no cadet can be compelled 
to state his religious denomination. When they have no objection, 
however, it should be entered at the bottom of page 5 of the record 
book. The information will be of considerable use in the duplicates 
when making arrangements for religious services in $amp, and in the 
original books would afford a means of providing a suitable burial 
for those who die on service.* 

50. In estimating the numbers likely to be available we find that 
in 1911 there will be about 4,500,000 people in Australia, of whom 
2,200,000 have votes on the electoral lists of the Commonwealth. 
TTiese lists, showing the number of electors in each division and sub- 
division (together with a subdivisional map), are therefore a most 
valuable means of arriving at the probable numbers in any area, 
because it may be fairly assumed that the population is twice the 
number of electors. This should be borne in mind in future proposed 
changes of boundaries. 
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A further guide is the population of cities and towns in the Tear- 
book of Australia. 

51. Having found the population of an area, it is then necessary 
to work out the probable number of senior cadets and citizen soldiers 
in training in the future. 

We find that the population of Australia contains 188,000 males of 
14 to 18 years and 295,000 males of 18 to 25 years. 

Deduct about 10 per cent as the possible medical rejections for 
senior cadet training, and from 30 to 36 per cent for adult training, 
and we ascertain that every area should supply, for every 1,000 of 
population, about 30 senior cadets and 40 to 60 citizen soldiers. 1 

52. On this basis it has been determined not to commence training, 
normally, in centers with a less population than 3,000, and under no 
circumstances under 2,000, owing to the small numbers being insuf- 
ficient for satisfactory training, in addition to the great expense 
involved in visiting a number of small centers. 

53. It may be thought that 35 per cent medical rejections in large 
cities is too high, but it is less than experience shows in European 
cities. Further, it has to be remembered that medical officers will 
bear in mind the bodily exertion required of soldiers in the field on 
active service.* 

The uniform, equipment, and arms of an Infantry soldier weigh 
nearly 60 pounds, and with this he must be prepared to march 20 
miles a day. To spend large sums on the equipment, training, and 
clothing of men who are not fit for war would be a breach of public 
duty, and hence the necessity for a weeding out in peace of those 
who would become stragglers in war. 

Apart from the matter of physical* endurance, it is little realized 
how many, even in the countrv districts, are affected by weaknesses, 
at present in ordinary life perhaps causing no serious inconvenience, 
but in war bound, under the severe stress of exposure and fatigue, 
to throw out those whom they burden. 

The medical rejections for the senior cadets are only put at 10 per 
cent, because it is desired in this stage to eliminate only those who 
are unable to bear the fatitue of the elementary training, or who 
already bear certain defects from which they can not possibly be 
sufficiently free at 18 years to be fit for service. 

Allotment to Arms. 
(See sec. 143 of defense set.) 

54. Subsection (2) of the above section requires that all those liable 
to training shall be allotted to the naval or military forces. It is 
intended that the Australian Navy shall have its pick of our lads. 
Naturally, those who live in certain localities, and belonging to certain 
classes of employment, will be selected by the naval authorities. 
Our young navy will have many difficulties to overcome, and Aus- 
tralia's needs must have first consideration, not the individual wishes 
of those who wish or who do not wish to serve in the first line of defense. 

i Speaking generally, the forecast has turned out slightly less than has actually resulted from the work 
during 1911-12. 

* The average percentage of rejections (medical) at the age of 14 years is actually 7.6. The percentage of 
rejections at the age of 18 years, of senior cadets available for transfer to the militia, is actually 15.3. The 
reason of this apparent difference is that the earlier examination weeds out only those too weak for senior 
cadet training, or who have some defect which they can not grow out of, and which will certainly cause 
rejection at 18 years. 
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55. Those not allotted to the Navy will be allotted to the various 
arms of the land forces, but not until their senior cadet training is 
completed. 

To commence the subdivision of the work in the senior cadets would 
involve a very largely increased staff and expenditure, and a decrease 
in the value of the training in minute detachments. The senior 
cadet training will be of one character only, and will include the 
foundation work necessary for service in any arm, viz: Marching, 
discipline, the handling of arms, musketry, physical drill, first aid, 
guards and sentries, tactical training as a company in elementary 
field work, and some battalion drill (sufficient only of the latter to 
move large bodies in an orderly manner). (Reg. 27.) 

Big parades are not our ideal, nor of any great practical value, 
but it is as well to be ready if the public feeling demands them, and 
there is small doubt that the people will not understand the magnitude 
of our undertaking until it sees what large numbers we are dealing 
with. 

56. Mounted cadets, Boy Scouts, Boys' Brigades, and all these 
kindred organizations, can not be included in the new arrangements. 
Such of them as continue on a voluntary basis will not be interfered 
with, but their members can not be excused from training in the units 
organized under the defense act. 

Senior Caj>ets. 
organization. 

57. All the senior cadets in a battalion area will be allotted to one 
battalion. The strength will vary considerably, because such areas 
are unnecessarily unequal in size and population, and the number of 
companies will not be uniform, but this is no matter, as the battalion 
is not a fighting unit or trained as such, and its appearance on parade 
as a whole will be rare. 

For this reason, a battalion staff is seldom required on parade. It 
will therefore consist only of a battalion commander and an adjutant 
(area officer). The battalion commander will be a citizen officer, 
responsible for command, discipline, and recommendations for pro- 
motion, etc. 

58. The battalion area is divided into two or three training areas, 
and the senior cadets in each will be allotted to companies, of the 
following establishment (Reg. 25) : 

Captain 1 

Lieutenants . 2 

Color sergeant.... 1 

Sergeants 4 

Corporals 4 

Buglers 2 

Privates 106 

Total 120 

If there are not sufficient numbers in any locality, a company 
may be less than the above, the reduction being in privates, but less 
than 80 will be a detachment, i. e., part of a company, and will be 

1'oined to some other locality to form a company, the various ranks 
>eing allotted proportionately to each. 

80656— Sw Doc 706, 6&-8 ft 
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Companies should not contain any but those of the same training 
area, and, as far as possible, officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
privates should be from the same part of the training area, if it is 
extensive. The same principle should be followed in half companies 
and sections. 

TRAINING. 

(See 9ecs. 120, 127, and 133 of the defense act.) 

59. Training in every year begins on 1st July, and terminates 
on the following 30th June. The first training carried out under 
the act will be that of the year 1911-12, of which the registration 
takes place in January, 1911. 

For the purposes of the act, those whose fourteenth birthday 
occurs at any time in the year 1911, will be considered of the age of 
14 years on the 1st July, 1911, at the beginning of the training. 

The battalions will therefore have on 1st July of each year lads 
from 13£ to 17£ years, and, on the 30th June following, from 14J to 
18£ years. 

Tnose who are passed out into the citizen forces every year on 
30th June will be 17£ to 18£ years. 

60. The duration of training is 4 whole-day drills of not less than 
6 hours 1 (probably held on public holidays); 12 half-day drills of 
not less than 3 hours; 2 24 night drills of not less than 1£ hours; 3 
but these can be varied, if approved by the brigade major. Thus, 
instead of night drills, detachments at schools may have all their 
work in daylight. 

These requirements are absolutely compulsory. The number of 
parades, called as statutory parades, will be increased by extra 
voluntary parades. The latter are for the purpose of enabling those 
who are backward to attain the necessary proficiency, to give an 
opportunity for practice to those preparing for promotion, and to 
make up for parades missed. 

A statutory parade missed while on leave may be made up by 
attending a similar (or longer) voluntary parade, but a parade missed 
without leave can only be made up for " efficiency" purposes by 
attending two separate voluntary parades, each of equal or longer 
duration than the one missed. 

Leave only will be granted in special cases (Reg. 28). 

61. But attendance at the statutory number of parades alone 
does not satisfy the requirements of the act. A perfunctory attend- 
ance is of no value to the country or the lad. The object of the act 
is to make men fit to fight, and, consequently, every year, at the 
end of the training, there will be boards of officers in every battalion, 
who will classify the cadets as " efficient' ' or "nonefficient." This 
will be entered m their record books, and the year's work of the lad 
who is nonefficient goes for naught; he will have to do an extra 
year's training for each failure. 

62. The standard required will necessarily not be very high the 
first year, practically only what an average lad giving proper atten- 
tion ought to have learned in the time, and in each successive year 
a higher standard will be expected. 

I Since altered to 4 hours. * Since altered to 2 hours. • Since altered to 1 hour. 
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The subjects taught are already given in paragraph 55, and a 
small manual is now in course of preparation, showing what parts 
of the authorized books are to be used, and giving detafls of matters 
not contained in such books. 

Instructors must be careful not to work bojrs too hard, particu- 
larly the younger ones, and especially in physical exercises and in 
parades of considerable length. Emulation often leads boys to 
attempt what is too much for their strength, and this can only be 

{>revented by careful watching on the part of the instructor. Such 
ads should be made to stand aside and rest. It can be done on many 
excuses without hurting their feelings, and this also should be especially 
remembered when only a few are put aside. Never do anything 
to make a willing but not overstrong lad dislike to come to parade. 
Care may make a soldier of him eventually. 

The Manual or Physical Training contains much valuable scientific 
information in regard to the proper development of lads without 
overworking them. 

Area officers should consider the convenience of those under train- 
ing when suggesting dates of parades to battalion commanders. 
Ample warning should be given of dates of parades, or changes therein, 
and there should be recognized places in every area in which they 
are posted. 

. In the training of senior cadets the officers will be citizen officers. 
Some may be well up in their work, others not so. It is important 
that instructors should do everything to support the authority of 
the citizen officer and assist him to qualify for his responsibilities. 
But it is ordered that, when present on parade, half the instruction 
should be given by the area officer or a staff instructor. 

LEAVE, ABSENCE, TRANSFERS. 
(See Regulation 28.) 

63. Leave may only be granted in special cases (Reg. 28) and is 
only made good by attending parades m lieu. A senior cadet mov- 
ing to another area for some months, especially if the term includes 
30th June, should apply for a transfer to the new area. For shorter 
periods he should apply to either area officer for permission to tem- 
porarily train in the new area (instruction (1) after Reg. 31). 

In certain cases, e. g., living near the border of an area, he may 
be permitted to train in an area other than that in which he lives. 

In these matters area officers and the staff should not raise routine 
difficulties, if substantial compliance with the act is given, and every 
assistance should be given. 

64. Absence caused by sickness of which the area officer is satis- 
fied should be taken to justify a "temporary exemption" for the 
time in question. Medical certificates cost money, and should not 
be demanded except in suspicious cases. Even in such cases it may 
be necessary to have the assistance of the medical officer of the area. 
When such temporary exemption is of long duration, naturally so 
high a standard of efficiency can not be expected at the end of the 
year. 

65. In the case of those who for part of the year have lived in 
an exempt area, or at too great a distance from a training place, 
the same principle should be applied as in the last paragraph. 
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66. Transfers may be applied for either to the area officer of 
the old or new area. Clothing alone should be taken by the senior 
cadet, and a duplicate signature for the same should be obtained 
for the area officer of his old area, in view of the acknowledgment 
in the duplicate record .book being transferred to the new area. 

If transfer takes pl%ce after the " efficiency" classification for the 
year, it should be entered before transfer. 

SCHOOLS. 

• 

67. All educational establishments which have 60 senior cadets 
may be allowed separate units for training purposes, provided every 
company or detachment has not less than one teacher of the insti- 
tution as an officer. They will form part of the battalion of which 
the local training area supplies part. 

68. Their parades may be arranged differently from those of the 
other companies in the area, but they must attend the same bat- 
talion parades. 

69. The senior cadets in these units, if they live in other areas, 
must notify the area officers of those areas, in order that the latter 
may keep a correct account of those who will be available for adult 
training later on. 

70. A senior cadet transferring from one school to another, or to 
the universities, may be similarly transferred in the special units, 
provided the area officer of his residential area is notified. 

71. Should students remain at such institutions after the 1st July 
of the jear in which they become 18 years of age, they may continue 
to tram in the senior cadets or such special units as above men- 
tioned. Their training, however, must be of the same standard and 
duration as in the citizen forces. This could be arranged by form- 
ing part of the special units raised at universities, etc., or by doing 
part of the training with units of the citizen forces. (See defense 
act, sec. 128.) 

EVASION OF 8BBVI0B, 
(See eera. 134-136 of the defense tct.) 

72. No lad can be prevented from training by his employer, unde, 
a penalty of £100. He is not entitled to pay while away from work 
but this should affect him very little if the dates of parades are suit- 
ably chosen. 

Any lad who is prevented from serving by his employer, or whose 
pay is reduced, or any other influence to the like effect brought to 
Dear, should notify his area officer, and the necessary action will be 
taken to enforce the penalty. Any action having the effect of keep- 
ing the lad from parades throws on the employer the onus of proving 
the cause to be otherwise. 

73. No person can escape liability by evading service. Some time 
or other he will be caught, and will then have to put in his full serv- 
ice, and, in addition, is liable to payment of a penalty from £5 to 
£100 for each year of evasion. The penalty may be inflicted, but 
can not be enforced until the end of the year in which the offender 
reaches the age of 18 years. 

Further, he may be ordered by the court into the custody oi a 
member of the instructional staff or an area officer, to be drilled for 
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the extent of time he has evaded training. Should he attempt to 
escape, he may be rearrested and ordered by the court to do addi- 
tional training up to 20 days for each offense. 

74. While a defaulter in respect to training a person can not be 
employed by the Commonwealth. 

NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
\ 
(See sec. 63 of the defense act, and Reg. 33.) 

75. Noncommissioned officers of the senior cadets will be appointed 
on the results of competitive examinations of those in the next lower 

frade. The examination will be practical only, and candidates, after 
anuary, 1913, must have a specified length of service. 

76. All instructors should make lads understand that their future 
advancement in the defense force of Australia depends almost en- 
tirely on the progress they make in the first two years of the senior 
cadet training. There should be the greatest keenness to succeed, 
and every encouragement and assistance given to those attending 
tho voluntary paraaes for qualification. 

OFFICERS. 
(See defense act, sec. 63, and Regs. 34-43 ,) 

77. The officers of the senior cadets will usually be men of mature 
years, but a small number of second lieutenants may be appointed 
under rules similar to those of noncommissioned officers. The junior 
officers will pass up into the citizen forces with others of the same 
year, and are then eligible for commissions in tho defense force. 
(D. A., sec. 62.) 

It is hoped that the bulk of the officers of the new senior cadet 
units will be provided by the present officers of old senior and junior 
cadets. 

78. The examination for officers of the senior cadets is laid down 
in regulation 37, and their ranks are honorary ranks in the defense 
force. They may, however, take the same examination as officers of 
the citizen forces, in which case they receive substantive commissions. 

79. Officers are provided with uniform free of cost (Reg. 49), and 
an annual allowance (Reg. 57). 

UNIFORM. 

80. Uniform is necessary for military training, ordinary plain 
clothes being unsuitable for the work. AU classes will have to train 
together; there should be no distinction in dress, only that of pro- 
ficiency as a young soldier. Uniform will always be worn on duty, 
never at any bther time. 

81. The issue of uniform involves great expenditure; therefore, it 
must be simple while suitable for the purpose. It will consist of hat. 
woolen shirt, woolen breeches, and puttees, issuable every second 
year. This will meet the requirements of growing lads, more especially 
as the design of the garments allows a certain margin in fitting. 

82. In the first year of the svstem we have little to guide us as to 
the proportion of sizes required, and a very large supply must be got 
ready by 30th June, 1911. 
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Area officers should endeavor to complete the medical examina- 
tions, and send in their requisitions for garments, stating number of 
each size required, by 1st March. 

83. Uniform will be taken by cadets transferred to another area, 
or to the citizen forces. (See par. 66 and Regs. 49-53.) 

84. All senior cadets will wear the battalion numeral on the front 
of the hat. Officers, when wearing military shirts, will wear rank 
badges on the collar. 

EQUIPMENT. 

85. Regulations 50-55 deal with equipment. Arms are not to be 
taken to the lads' homes under any circumstances, and no ball 
ammunition is to be allowed to remain in their possession except 
while inposition to fire at the range. 

The West ley-Richards rifle, a light form of Martini-Henry, with 
smokeless powder, has the latest pattern of sights, and is capable of 
excellent shooting at short ranges. It will kill at 5(K) j^ards, and 
therefore would be quite serviceable for departmental troops in war. 

The service rifle may be issued in small numbers to the elder lads 
who are good shots, for the purposes of competition only. The cadet 
rifle will ho used for all drill and cadet musketry. 

All equipment issued is taken on charge in the ledgers of area 
officers, not by battalions. 

FINANCIAL CONSIDERATION. 
(866 Rep. 5^68.) 

86. In every training area there will probably be, on the average: 
Senior cadets ; 300, minimum; 550, maximum. * Recruits for citizen 
forces, 70, minimum; 120, maximum. Trained soldiers, 250, mini- 
mum; 500, maximum; and, in addition, some junior cadets not 
attending school. 

To provide drill-hall accommodation, offices, and storerooms for 
these, on the scale often followed in the past, would mean an ex- 
penditure of about £3,000 on each locality, and there are over 300 
of such localities. 

The erection of such buildings would therefore entail an expendi- 
ture of £1,000,000, and at a time when all that can be spared is 
wanted for fighting equipment. 

87. Already, the Commonwealth Government has been in com- 
munication with the premiers of States, with the object of securing 
the cooperation and assistance of the municipal and shire governing 
bodies, and the replies have been most encouraging. 

Should such assistance not be given in any case, we are no worse 
off than 20 years ago, when the small defense force then in existence 
did very well in the then state of military science, even though we 
had to learn our rifle exercises by the light of the street lamps. 

When the new scheme is properly understood, however, there is no 
doubt that the local bodies will do their best to help their own sons to 
whatever accommodation can be made available on the drill nights. 

And we trust, too, that the local mayors and their councils will 
become the patrons of our lads' rifle clubs and encourage them in all 
their military competitions. 
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Failing all else, it is to be remembered that this is a working organ- 
ization, and that all the room absolutely necessary for office and 
storeroom can be provided by a small cottage in a working locality. 

DISCIPLINE. 

(See Regulations 44-48.) 

88. All cadets in a military district are under the orders of the 
commandant (sec. 62, D. A.), and, under him, the battalion and com- 
pany commanders are responsible. * 

The battalion commander deals with military offenses, or in the 
cases of detachments at a distance, the detachment commanders. 

The senior cadet units are subject to the same rules for discipline 
as the citizen forces, and these rules are contained in the defense act 
and Commonwealth Military Regulations, with the exception that, 
instead of trying them in serious cases by court-martial, they will be 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction. 

It is well to remember that certain new prohibitions have been 
made law by the defense act. 

No senior cadet may have any cigarettes in his possession, or material 
for them, in uniform, on duty, or parade, or in any place used for 
military purposes (Reg. 47). The same prohibition applies to intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

Nor may any person, soldier or civilian, have any such liquor in his 
possession in any place in which training under the new system is 
m progress (D. A., sec. 123a). The penalty for anv person subject to 
military discipline is not exceeding three months imprisonment; in 
other cases, a fine of £10. 

89. Military discipline should be taught as a regular subject, in 
connection with other work, because 10 minutes at a time is the most 
that should be taken. Not being so interesting as other subjects, 
great care must be taken not to bore those under instruction, 
and one of the best methods is to ask questions as to what should be 
done in certain circumstances, correcting mistakes in the answers. 

Similarly, citizen officers should receive assistance from the staff 
instructors, because it is most necessary that they should be familiar 
with the proper method of enforcing the rules required by an organ- 
ized force. 

Discipline, it is true, may be enforced by a system of punishments 
only, it is improved by the addition of rewards for excellence; but, 
with Australians, boys or men, experience shows that real discipline 
depends most on the officer knowing his job. Show a well-disciplined 
company and we all know it has a level-headed commander who 
knows his work. 

90. Fines inflicted for breaches of discipline, if unpaid, can be 
recovered before a court (see C. M. Reg. 297a), or can be deducted 
from pav subsequently earned in the citizen forces, or can be made a 
reason for classification as "Nonefficient," because no lad or soldier 
can be considered efficient who is in default in disciplinary matters. 

Commanding officers in applying the scale of punishments laid 
down in C. M. Regs, must bear in mind that they are dealing with 
senior cadets, and at the same time remember what the lad is earning 
or the financial position of his parents, in fixing the amount of fine. 
What is little to one may be a serious loss to another. 
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Junior Cadets 
(See defense act, sees. 62, 135-127.) 

91. Training in the junior cadets commences on July 1, of the year 
in which boys attain tne age of 12 years, and ceases on the commence- 
ment of training in the senior cadets, two years later. 

The training is again of a more elementary character, and rather for 
the purpose of building up the frames X)f our future men and giving 
them knowledge of a general character not always taught in schools. 
Manj^of them may fail to "pass the doctor" later on, but they will be 
better citizens for their training and, if they serve, better soldiers. 

The act makes no demand for registration at the age of 12 years, 
but later on, when they are registerea, it will be necessary for them to 
satisfy the area officers that they have complied with the act. 

Reflations for the universal junior cadet training have not yet 
been issued, but will be available before commencement of the train- 
ing. The paragraphs following deal with the probable provisions of 
those regulations as outlined in preliminary decisions of the minister. 

92. The act provides that "where the required training is given by 
the masters of schools to the satisfaction of the prescribed officer, that 
training may be accepted as sufficient/ ' It is expected that the 
majority of the boys liable will be thus trained. Those who are not 
attending school must be provided for by means of the existing 
military staff. 

In the case of the Government schools the prescribed officers may be 
such State inspectors of schools or special inspectors of physical train- 
ing; as are appointed by the minister for defense. 

in the case of other schools the department will also appoint either 
special inspectors or area officers to see that the act is complied with. 
It is not the intention in any way to interfere with the work of schools 
which do the work laid down in the act. 

Facilities will be given by which the special instruction required 
can be imparted to school teachers at special schools of instruction, 
or during visits of the physical training staff of the department. 

School teachers who thus qualify as instructors will be exempt 
from military training under section 138 (1) (c) of the defense act. 

When training is not carried out by the schoolmasters, area officers 
will arrange for the staff instructors to visit the schools, if possible, 
at such times as the work of the staff will permit, otherwise the boys, 
like those not attending school, will have to attend when and where 
ordered. 

93. The prescribed training for schools will be: 

(a) Physical training, not less than 15 minutes per school day, and 
attainment of a certain standard of efficiency . (6) Elementary march, 
ing drill (no time to be prescribed), with a certain standard of effi- 
ciency. Every boy to attain a prescribed standard in at least two 
of the following: (c) miniature rifle shooting; (d) swimming; (e) 
running exercises in organized games; (/) first-aid instruction. 

The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools. 
1909, adopted by the board of education, London, and recommended 
by the conference of March, 1910, will be the textbook for sub- 
jects (a) and (e). 

94. The boys subject to junior cadet training will be medically 
examined by medical officers of areas, and those unfit will be exempted 
from all or part of the training. 
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95. Military uniform will not be issued and must not be worn bv 
junior cadets; penalty, £10. Uniform is not necessary for the work 
and the cost of it woula be great. In view of the other great demands 
on the public purse, therefore, it will not be provided. To permit it 
to be worn would, as now, differentiate between those whose parents 
could afford it and the others. In complying with the public duty 
of training this distinction can not be permitted. Area officers will 
report any attempts to evade this provision. 

96. The practice of assisting in the construction of miniature rifle 
ranges, issuing miniature rifles on loan, and granting ammunition is 
to be continued. The rifles will % be "Francotte" pattern, until the 
existing stock is exhausted, then an approved miniature pattern. 
The issue will probably be 10 per cent ol the numbers in training. 

Existing Citizen Forces. 

97. The extetingforces have been expensive and not so efficient as 
Australia needs. This has not been the fault of those in it, as a rule, 
but of the system. The number of men who did not complete three 
years' training was enormous, the proportion who completed mus- 
ketry each year not high, and the proportion who were nonefficient 
much too large. Much of the trouble arose through conditions of 
employment, which will be removed under the action of the new acts, 
ana the new trainees, under the guidance of the stable and well- 
trained element now in the defense force, will enable Australia to 
gradually create a respectable fighting force. 

98. For the present the existing units, now practically all militia, 
will continue unaltered; but it is hoped that as many as possible will 
use this transition period to prepare for the many opportunities for 
promotion that will arise in the next three years. Those who are 
qualified will receive promotion, and those who fail to be ready must 
be passed over. 

99. The magnitude of the new organization may be judged from 
the following outline: 24 existing Infantry battalions will become 93, 
18 existing Light Horse regiments will become 28, and 18 existing 
field batteries will become 56. 

The increase in Light Horse is not so marked at first, as the first 
application of the new acts is mostly to town areas. Later on, the 
expansion of the training will increase the mounted units at a much 
more rapid rate. Universal training must be applied first in thickly 
populated areas, because it is cheaper to carry out there, and because 
the town men require more training than those experienced in coun- 
try life. 

The new field batteries will not all be created at the beginning of 
the organization, but will be increased in succession. The other units 
will all commence at the one time, and other arms of the services will 
be multiplied in proportion to the Infantry and light Horse. 

The New Citizen Force. 

100. Those who first become liable to training in the new citizen 
forces will be the eldest class of those who commence senior cadet 
work on the 1st July, 1911. A year later they will have had a year's 
experience of elementary training, and on 1st July, 1912, those who 
were born in year 1894 will be allotted to the several arms of the 
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service in, the new organization, arid will commence their first, or 
recruit, year in the new citizen forces. They will not be raw recruits, 
and still less will those be who pass up from the senior cadets in later 
years, but they will be recruits in reference to the special training of 
the arm to which they are allotted. 

101. On this day, 1st July, 1912, the actual new units receive their 
first members ; and on some date subsequent to this the old organi- 
zation, the Mditia units, will divide up to create the main stock of 
the new regiments, to which each year some 20,000 new trainees under 
the act wUT be grafted. 

102. Units will be armed as now, with the same weapons as used 
in the British Army, and with complete equipment for war in regi- 
mental mobilization stores. The uniforms will be simple and suit- 
able for active service, and will be issued in such proportions that, on 
being called out at any time for active service, each soldier should be 
able to parade with— 

Shirts, military, woolen, khaki 2 

Breeches 2 

Great coat 1 

Hat : 1 

Cap (sleeping) 1 

Puttees, woolen, khaki, pairs (or 1 pair leggings, leather) 2 

Boots, military pattern, pairs , 2 

Kit bag 1 

The boots will be kept, greased, in regimental stores, and used only 
for camps of training, but after completion of service they will be 
given to the soldier. 

In this way only, except at great additional expense, can a citizen 
force be prepared to mobilize in a reasonable time, so far as concerns 
personal outfit. 

Jackets and trousers, on present lines, are only to be issued to offi- 
cers and sergeants. 

103. The success of any large citizen force must depend upon the 
character and training of the citizen officers and noncommissioned 
officers and, indirectly, on the permanent staff who train them. In 
time of war everything may be said to depend on them. 

The future force is planned to be 120,000 of all ranks, including 
about 5,000 citizen officers and 8,000 noncommissioned officers. 

The permanent instructors in the new scheme include some 300 
officers and 400 noncommissioned officers. 

In time of war half of these at least would be needed to train the 
reserves and new units, and the remainder would be an infinitesimal 
part of the whole force. This emphasizes the necessity of training 
the citizen officer to the highest responsibilities in leading and com- 
mand. But a small proportion of tnem, having other professions to 
attend to, can ever become well versed in peace administration and 
general organization outside their own units, or in the highest tech- 
nicalities of instructional work, but in actual leading of troops and 
command in the field there is no reason why they should not be just as 
proficient as regular soldiers. 

104. With this object in view, only the best brains and hardest 
workers will bo selected at the annual competitive tests for promotion 
to a higher grade, and, while Australia will be getting noncommis- 
sioned officers and afterwards officers, who are the best men of their 
years, it will be a startling lesson to other so-called democratic na- 
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tions in the application of the principle that the best soldiers must 
lead, whatever their civil avocation or birth. 

Reserves. 
(Soe C. M. Regs. 518, 132a, 514a, 605-608.) 

105. No provision was made in the acts of 1909 and 1910 for the 
creation of any new reserve. Not till 1st July, 1920, will any of our 
new citizen force pass out of the organization created by these stat- 
utes. Till then, any shortage required to make those in training to 
the war establishments must be provided by the members of the 
rifle clubs and those on the reserve forces lists. 

No doubt when the system is in full work later on arrangements 
will be made for the reserve organization of those who pass the age of 
26 years. 

It is probable that large numbers will desire to continue the most 
fascinating part of a soldier's work, rifle shooting, and remain, as in 
Switzerland, members of the rifle clubs. 

Hiohbb Training. 

106. Military history may be taken in a right or in a wrong sense 
Some of our Australian officers and soldiers have some experience 
of war in South Africa, very few elsewhere. Some judge all military 
problems by what they experienced in South Africa; in that they are 
wrong; the conditions were peculiar probably to that single war, and 
may never occur again; the enemy wore all mounted riflemen, they 
had little knowledge of strategy, much of cunning, none of disci- 
pline. Others, for these reasons, think that such experience will be 
of no value in the future. 

Both are wrong; valuable deductions may be obtained by study of 
this war, even if we were not there, when we give due weight to the 
conditions in force. So, too, with the Manchurian and other war3. 
And in this study of military history lies the secret of the future suc- 
cess of Australia's troops, the attainment of a knowledge of what 
could be done in the past under all sorts of conditions, and a reason- 
ing and well-balanced judgment of what may be attained therefore 
in the future. 

107. With this object, the Government now assists the work of 
the united service institutions in the several States; it conducts 
schools of instruction, staff tours, is arranging for the publication 
of a militarv magazine, and is about to create a military college. 

108. With the new system, the younger officers will realize the 
value of the assistance given them to fit themselves for their respon- 
sibilities — life or death, may be, to the men under their orders. Part 
of our present officers have realized it, and have done their best; the 
others will, no doubt, find the new order of things too trying. Too 
much has often been heard of officers' rights to this or the other thing, 
his right to promotion, etc., and too little of the rights of Australia. 
Australia has a right to give commissions to those she finds fit for the 
work, and when and how she pleases, and to place them in the reserve 
if it be thought necessary; the defense of our country is of more value 
than the rights of a thousand individuals. If this principle be always 
kept in mind, we shall do our duty better. 
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War. 

109. If war should occur to-morrow, how should we stand ? Now, 
and for the next two years, we should have at most 50,000 of all ranks, 
more or less trained. It would be difficult to concentrate more than 
30,000 in any one place. 

The new system will give us in eight years' time a force of 126,000 
trained men and fully equipped. Every year afterwards will increase 
the reserve by 12,000 men. And if the training be extended, as it 
easily may, into the country areas, the numbers may be increased by 
40 per cent. 

110. What do we want all these troops for? At present there are 
no clouds on the country's horizon, but, on the other hand, there are 
many, and not fools either, who do believe war likely. Whether war 
is likely or no is not the question, however; it is whether war is pos- 
sible, and what war, and what might be the result to Australia. This 
we must put before our minds, when we have to think as a people of 
the sacrifices to be undertaken to ward it off. 

111. Nations apparently fight very often for but small excuses, but 
there are underlying reasons always that are not so apparent. The 
desire of larger territory, of increased trade, of clearing away dis- 
tasteful restrictions, even the barefaced desire of the strong to impose 
his will upon the weak; these and many others decide the rules of a 
nation to undertake a war. 

The superficial cause, after the secret decision is taken, may be so 
trivial a matter as the arrest of a fellow citizen in the threatened 
country, an extravagant and impossible demand for a humiliating 
indemnity, the consequent refusal, and an act of war. 

112. Australia is about to make great sacrifices in money, and its 
male citizens equally great sacrifices in time given to parades and 
thought and fatigue in the attainment of efficiency; but there is yet 
a third necessity not yet mentioned.. Neither the one, nor the other, 
nor both together, will make more than a lifeless and mechanical 
representation of an army, unless it has also enthusiasm. Call it 
this, or patriotism, or busnido; it matters not, we all know what it is. 
Without it would the Boer have struggled on through a three years' 
hopeless war, the Japanese soldiers have rushed forward to ml the 
ditch that their comrades might pass over to victory? Without it, 
would the little Swiss Republic have time and again reorganized their 
citizen army, after more than once suffering all but annihilation? 

Some nations know what war really means. The Swiss mothers 
have heard from their grandmothers what the Napoleonic Wars meant 
to many of them. The Chinese women whisper now but a few years 
back their sistera threw themselves into wells after the foreign troops 
had passed. Infant children have been tossed on bayonets, even in 
the last ten years. It is true we did not make war like this in South 
Africa, but we do not choose our enemy or his methods. 

This is why wo want an army. We do not want war, and keeping 
an army fit for defense is the best preventive. 

113. Australian mothers have, fortunately, no experience of war, 
nothing that they can personally feel and instill into their children as 
yet, until pride in the new national force comes into being. Without 
it, we must turn to some other motive for the enthusiasm that means 
success. 
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Young Australians are fond of open-air life and sport. ' Drill and 
maneuvers will give them the former, and the introduction into all 
their military work of the system of competitions will afford scope for 
the latter. Properly made use of, there is nothing Australians will 
not achieve to succeed in what appeals to this sentiment. 

114. It is proposed, therefore, to have regimental and brigad3 com- 
• petitions in all exercises forming part of military training, and to bring 
the champion teams of States to Federal competitions for the blue 
ribbon of the Australian Army. 

In this all can help — fathers, mothers, and sisters — by encouraging 
the spirit of territorial rivalry that results in excellence of work. It 
only needs the will for Australians to make themselves the best 
solaiers in the world. 



Part IIL— EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF AN INSPECTION 
OF THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, BY GEN. SIR IAN HAMILTON, G. C. B., D. S. O. 

[Hobftrt, Apr. 24, 1014.] 

I. THE MILITAKY INSTITUTIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Headquarters Organization. 

1. The Minister of State for Defense is responsible to Parliament 
for both the Navy and -the Army of the Commonwealth. On matters 
connected with naval and military policy and expenditure he is 
advised by a Council of Defense, consisting of himself as president, 
the treasurer, two naval officers, two military officers, and the con- 
sulting military engineer, with the permanent head of the Defense 
Department as secretary. 

The military forces of Australia are controlled and administered 
by a Military Board, which consists of the following membeis: The 
Minister of State for Defense (president), the Chief of the General Staff, 
the Adjutant General, the Quartermaster General, the Chief of Ord- 
nance, and the finance member, with a secretary from the office of the 
permanent head of the Defense Department. 

The distribution of duties among the members of the board is 
detailed in Appendix B. 

There is also an Inspector General of the military forces whose 
business it is to review and to report to the minister the practical 
results of the policy of the Government as administered by the 
Military Board. 

Territorial Organization. 

2. The Commonwealth is divided into six military districts (Appen- 
dix C), each under a district commandant, assisted by a district staff. 
The boundaries of the districts are practically coterminus with the 
sixpolitical State boundaries. 

Tne basis of the territorial system is the battalion area, which pro- 
vides a battalion of senior cadets, and will eventually provide a tat- 
talion of Infantry as well as its quota for other arms — Light Horse, 
Field Artillery, and Garrison Artillery. 
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neers, one ol Army bcrvice Corps, and a field ambulance. 

For purposes of territorial administration and for the training of 
senior cadets, each battalion area is subdivided into two or three 
ttainin^ areas, each administered by an area officer. There are in all 
215 training areas. Area officers are at present temporary appoint- 
ments. Eventually permanent officers will be appointed as they 
become available from the Royal Military College. In each battalion 
area one of the permanent area officers will then act as adjutant of the 
militia battalion. 

A permanent area brigade major supervises the work of the area 
officers within a brigade area. When Infantry brigades are complete 
the area brigade major will also be the brigade major of the Infantry 
brigade. 

Liability to Serve in Time of War. 

3. Under section 59 of the defense act all male inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia l between the ages of 18 and 60, who have resided therein for 
six months and are British subjects, shall, in time of war, be liable 
to serve in the citizen forces, and under section 60 (3) such persons 
may be called upon to enlist in sequence in five classes according to 
age, and whether married or single, etc. 

Liability for Service Abroad. 

4. "Members of the defense force who are members of the military 
forces shall not be required, unless they voluntarily agree to do so, 
to serve beyond the limits of the Commonwealth and those of any 
Territory under the authority of the Commonwealth." — Defense 
act, section 49. 

Scheme of Training. 

5. Training under the act is prescribed as follows: 



Rank. 


Age. 


Service. 


Training. 


Junior cadets 


Years. 
12-14 
14-18 

18-26 


Year*. 
2 
4 

8 


Annually: 90 hours. 


Senior cadets 


Annually: 4 whole-day, 12 half-day, and 24 nigh 

drills (quarter days).i 
Annually: In first 7 years' drills equivalent to 16 

whole days, of which at least 8 must be in camp.* 


Citizen forces (militia) 



i Variations are permissible, provided the total remains the same. 

» Artillery and Engineers (as well as those alio tod to the naval forces) must train for 25 days annually, 
of which 17 days must be in camp. In the eighth year militia are required only to attend a registration or 
muster parade. 

Conditions of Enrollment in Citizen Forces. 



6. Contingent on the necessities of the service, the wishes of indi- 
viduals are considered in allotment to arms. Only specially selected 
men are accepted for service with Artillery, Engineers, Army Service 
Corps, and Army Medical Corps. No cases have occurred where 
there has been an insufficiency of candidates for service with these 
special corps. 

» Subject to certain exemptions. 
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Service in the Light Horse is voluntary. TKe recruit provides his 
own horse. 

In other arms voluntary enlistment ceased on 30th June, 1912, 
but all those serving on that date were permitted to continue their 
service until the expiry of their period of enlistment, noncommis- 
sioned officers being given the privilege of reenlisting for further 
periods. 

The rates of pay for the citizen forces are given in Appendix D. 

War Organization (1919-20). 

7. By present arrangements the peace organization of the Aus- 
tralian Army is to be developed to provide in 1919-20 a war organiza- 
tion for a field army, for garrison troops, and for district columns, 
amounting to 8 Lignt Horse brigades, 6 Divisions, 1 2 mixed forces 
(in fifth and sixth districts), and 1 Infantry brigade. 

Units Still to be Formed. 

8. The units which have yet to be formed in order to complete the 
above war organization are as follows (see Appendix E for detail): 
6 Light Horse regiments, 4 divisional squadrons. 25 batteries Field 
Artillery (18-pound er), 2 5 batteries Field Artillery (howitzer), 34 
ammunition columns, 6£ field companies, 2 signal troops, 2 divisional 
signal companies, 2 wireless companies. 33 Infantry battalions, 
16 companies Army Service Corps, 2 Light Horse field ambulances, 
and 9 field ambulances. 

Numbers Required, 1919-20. 

9. In round numbers the war requirements in 1919-20 will be 
4,500 officers and 130,500 other ranks; total, 135,000. 

Numbers Available, 1919-20. 

10. To meet requirements there will be available, permanent, 8 380 
officers, and 2,800 other ranks; militia, 4 4,000 officers, 86,000 trained 
soldiers, 12,500 trained soldiers in their twenty-fifth to twenty-sixth 
year, 17,000 recruits in their first year of service, a total of 4,380 
officers and 118,300 other ranks. The war deficit will therefore be 
120 officers and 12,200 other ranks, of whom nearly 7,000 are to be 
specially enlisted as drivers and for other duties in the Army Service 
Corps and Army Medical Corps. 

The deficiency in officers can be made good from the unattached 
list and reserve of officers list. The net deficiency in other ranks 
(about 22,000 if recruits are excluded) must be met by the allotment 
of members of rifle clubs and by the enlistment of men who have 
previously served, 

1 Present proposals provide for only two Field Artillery brigades of four-gun batteries, and one four- 
gun howitzer battery and ammunition column per division. 

* Includes three permanent batteries for Light Horse brigades. 

* This establishment includes headquarters and district staffs, many of whom would not be available 
for the field army or for garrisons. Also includes personnel of six permanent batteries of Field Artillery, 
as well as the permanent Garrison Artillery and Engineers for defended ports. 

4 In estimating the numbers available in 1919-20, an annual wastage of 5 per cent has been allowed for 
mortality, medical unfitness, and other casualties. 
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11. .brom 1920-21 onward a quota of approximately 12,500 trained 
men will annually complete their service with the colors, but the 
defense act only provides for their voluutary enrollment in the 
reserve forces (sec. 42) on completion of their period of compulsory 
service. 

Horses and Mechanical Transport. 

12. Approximately 24,000 riding and 25,000 draft and pack horses 
will be required to provide for war establishment in the year 1919-20. 
Some 560 riding horses and 1,120 draft horses are available in peace 
with permanent units and in remount depots. 

In Australia there are about 2,250,000 horses, and of these 20 per 
cent (or 450,000) may be regarded us suitable for military purposes. 
Section 67 of the defense act provides that any horses can be im- 
pressed by officers authorized by the regulations. 

A scheme for the registration of horses is at present being formu- 
lated. 

Arms, Ammunition, Clothing, Stores, Etc. 

13. It is the definite policy of the Commonwealth Government to 
equip fully the forces as they are gradually and annually augmented, 
until they attain their full strength in 1 920. Thus in a given year, 
there are available for use the various articles in possession of the 
troops and those held ready for issue to the new quota of troops on the 
1st of July annually, plus such additional articles as for various reasons 
are held in stock. 

Since the inception of universal training, the department has 
expended nearly £1,000,000 on the provision of new equipment for 
troops (not including armament, ammunition, equipment for fixed 
defense, etc.). 

Instruction op the Militia. 

14. The active militia is instructed by the following professional 
staff: 



Establishment. 
1913-14. 



Officers. 



Other 
ranks. 



Strength on Feb. 28. 
1914. 



Officers. 



Other 
ranks. 



Field Artillery 

Garrison Artillery — 

Engineers 

Light Horse 

Infantry 

Senior cadets 

Array Service Corps . . 
Army Medical Corps. 



179 
»5 



24 
11 
19 

560 

12 
15 



179 
2 



22 
11 
15 

478 

11 
15 



Total.. 



641 



84 



552 



1 Also perform duties as brigade majors of Light Horse and Infantry brigades and brigade areas or as 
permanent adjutants of Light Horse regiments and Infantry battalions. 
3 Also perform duties as assistant directors of transport and supply. 

Militia officers and noncommissioned officers are instructed at 
schools and classes of instruction for the various arms, held under the 
direction of the General Staff from time to time in each district, at 
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Colleges, Technical Schools, Etc. 

15. From 1916 onward the Royal Military College at Duntroon 
will produce some 30 graduates annually who will be commissioned 
in the permanent forces. 

Musketry is taught at the Randwick Musketry School, and 
musketry classes are regularly conducted in each district. A school 
of gunnery is established at Sydney for the instruction of officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the permanent and militia Garrison 
Artillery. Signaling instruction is provided by means of periodical 
schools held in each district. Field Artillery schools for militia 
officers and noncommissioned officers are conducted in connection 
with the practice camps of the permanent batteries. 

United service institutions exist, or shortly will exist, at the capital 
of each State. They are subsidized by tne Defense Department. 
Lectures are given and war gr.mes vre held at these institutions 
during the winter months. 

Numbers Trained. 

16. The following figures show the strength of the permanent and 
militia forces during the past 10 years: 



Year. 


Strength of 

permanent 

forces on 

December 

31. 


Strength of 
active citi- 
zen forces 
on Decem- 
ber 31. 


Year. 


Strength of 

permanent 

forces on 

December 

31. 


Strength of 
active citi- 
zen forces 
on Decem- 
ber 31. 


1004 


1,096 
1,098 
1,116 
1,119 
1,201 


18,524 
19,595 
20,245 
20,170 
21,936 


1909 


1,262 
1,455 
1,727 
1,998 
2,468 


22,141 

21,877 

21,960 

133,966 

« 45, 915 


1905 


1910 1 


1906 


1911 


1907 


1912 


1908 


1913 









i Includes 16,211 liable for service under universal training obligation. 
1 Includes 33,601 liable for service under universal training obligation. 

Senior Cadets. 

17. The present senior cadet organization came into force on 1st 
July, 1911. 

There are at present 92 senior cadet battalions, comprising 922 
companies with a membership of 2,285 officers (of whom 1,066 are 
liable for training) nnd 86,899 senior cadets. Courses for training 
senior cadet officers and noncommissioned officers are held periodically 
at various training centers and are well attended, 800 officers and 877 
noncommissioned officers having undergone a course since 1st July, 
1911. 

Senior cadet officers are also permitted to attend the militia infantry 
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ine estimated expenditure on account 01 senior cadets tor tne year 
1913-14 is £140,000. 

Junior Cadets. 

18. The number of boys born in the years 1900 and 1901 who have 
been medically examined is 50,510, and of these 49,291 were declared 
fit to undergo training. Training is compulsory in all schools except 
those situated in districts declared exempt. The number of the 
schools carrying out the training on 31st December, 1913, was 8,044, 
with a tot^l of 55,850 junior cadets in training. 

One hundred and sixty-nine courses of instruction for teachers were 
held by the Defense Department between 1st October, 191 1, and 31st 
December, 1913, and 4,103 male and female school-teachers qualified. 

The estimated expenditure on junior cadet training for the current 

?ear is £26,814. Further details concerning the physical training of 
oys and girls are given in Appendix F. 

Rifle Clubs. 

19. Rifle clubs constitute the only reserve for the militia forces. 
Every person accepted as a member is attested in the reserve forces. 
Members do no military training, but there is a certain proportion of 
old soldiers, regulars or militia, amongst them, and I nave noticed 
that, when being assembled for inspection or to be addressed, they 
show themselves capable of performing the more elementary military 
movements. Altogether, there are 1,133 rifle clubs, with a mem- 
bership of 47,500, organized in 64 rifle club unions. The unions of 
each State are formed into a district rifle association, and the Com- 
mon wealth council of rifle associations acts as an advisory board to the 
minister when required. Clubs are entitled to Government rifles on 
loan, and 230 rounds of ammunition (or 250 rounds of miniature 
ammunition) for each member annually. 

Of the 28,540 members who are fit for active service, 19,700 are 
allotted on mobilization to units. (See Appendix G.) 

Grants not exceeding £150 are allowed toward the construction 
and maintenance of a rifle range for each club. 

The total cost of rifle associations and clubs for the year 1913-14 
is estimated at £132,000. 

II. NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WAR. 
Training Scheme Not in Itself Sufficient. 

20. The organization of a nation for war is one thing, the military 
training of its youth is another, and a totally different thing. The 
attention of Australia has hitherto been concentrated on the training, 
and naturally so seeing that the inauguration of a system of compul- 
sory service for all boys and young men between the ages of 12 and 
26 is a big enough business m itself to engross the whole mind of 
the nation during the initial stages of the experiment. Nor would 
the military authorities have been justified in laying the foundations 
of a real national organization until they gained some assurance by 
exnerienee of the training svstcm. and bv observation of the national 
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venture to build. Now, however, the time is almost ripe for consol- 
idating all existing forces, national as well as military, into a carefully- 
planned instrument for war. 

Sufficiency of Trained Personnel. 

21. Every mobilization scheme starts from the completion of the 
individual units to their war establishment in men, horses, and 
equipment of all kinds. In Australia, by 1919-20, when the first 
batcn of trainees are due to leave the colors, all units will be fairly 
up to the mark in each of these respects. I use the qualification 
because there will still be some serious gaps. The peace strength of 
units will be 12,320 short of war establishment or, if the contingent 
of recruits is eliminated, the deficit will be no less than 29,000 men. 
Also, there will be a number of extra officers and men required at 
once on mobilization for the expansion of district staffs, for pay and 
record offices, for ordnance and supply departments, for remount 
depots and other existing institutions, as well as for the creation of 
many lines of commumcation units. As these needs will quite 
certainly arise in war, it is better to face the situation in peace time 
and make some sort of provision for them now. 

Maintenance of an Army in War. 

22. Kecently I had occasion in Canada to refer, in the following 
words, to the need for machinery for maintaining an army in the 
field: 

The army possessing no system for its maintenance in the field is like an elephant 
that has lost its trunk. It starves amidst plenty. All the millions in the United 
Kingdom could not keep the cadres of the small Crimean Army up to strength because* 
there was no feeding organization in existence. Depot cadres are an indispensable 
additional adjunct to every field army which is conducted on business principles. A 
depot establishment calculated at the rate of 50 per cent of the field army is usually 
taken as the minimum. 

I repeat the same thing now in Australia. Not only should numer- 
ous depot cadres, with experienced officers and noncommissioned 
officers be established at once on mobilization, but men, already 
trained to arm3 to some extent, should be forthcoming to fill them. 
Calculating depot requirements at 50 per cent of the field army, 
about 2,250 officers and 65,250 men would be wanted for thi3 purpose • 
alone, over and above the 29,000 officers and men required to com- 
plete the establishments of the field army. To meet this deficiency 
of approximately 100,000 men, the only asset available would be 
some 17,000 recriuts. 

Rifle Clubs as a Reserve. 

23. Under existing arrangements members of rifle clubs are relied 
on to supply all such deficiencies. As a temporary and provisional 
measure, this is the best that can be done. At the moment there is 
no possible substitute. Nor have I a word to say against rifle clubs 
considered as an adjunct to the militia. In Switzerland they exist 
in hundreds, with a membership well over 150,000. They are a real 
national institution; they have considerable esprit de corps; prizes 
of high value are given for shooting; and the club rifle competitions 
are to the Cantons much what cricket and football matches are to a 
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tne rifle clubs justify this recognition both by giving the trainee extra 
musketry practice and by keeping the reservist well up to the mark. 
But in Switzerland there is no idea of regarding the rifle club as an 
integral part of the militia, in the sense that its members, as such, 
have a liability to service that is not incumbent on the rest of the 
nation. It is m every sense a mere adjunct to the militia. 

Need for a Reserve. 

24. If, under a militia system, the numbers under training are 
insufficient to complete the field army itself as well as all its war 
establishments, there is then only one thing to be done. Adequate 
reserves should be formed, the system being modified, if necessary, 
to make this possible. To say that a man is liable to serve his 
country up to nis 60th year shows a patriotic intention; to make it 

Eerfectly plain how, and in what way, he is at various periods of his 
fe to carry out his service is to translate vague feeling into that 
genuine piece of business known as military organization. 

The Swiss example illustrates my meaning. There a man's service 
is normally divided into three categories: 1 wentieth to thirty-second 
year in the elite, or active army; thirty-third to fortieth year in the 
landwehr, or reserve of the active army; forty-first to forty-eighth 
year in the landsturm, or territorial reserve. 

My example is given for the sake of illumination— not of com- 
parison. Australia is not Switzerland, and the only inference I 
wish drawn is that so long as the rifle clubs form the only reserves 
for the active army, Australian defense must rest on too narrow a 
foundation. 

Reserve service, be it observed, does not necessarily impose any 
sort of obligation at all upon the individual in peace. 

Departmental Organization. 

25. The formation of a reserve would serve another purpose, 
besides that of enabling the active army to be completed to war 
establishment, and of replenishing its ranks as they were thinned by 
war casualties. The existence of such a body would greatly facilitate 

• the process of national organization. In my introductory remarks I 
suggested that much expenditure found necessary in a regular army 
could be avoided by a militia in time of peace, provided the national 
resources were adequately organized for war. Thus, for militia 
purposes, many teennical units like railway pioneer corps, railway 
administrative personnel, works staff for lines of communication, 
telegraph unit3, postal corps, and so forth, can be, and should be, 
provided at trifling cost to army funds if the various departments of 
State are only willing to cooperate heartily with the military authori- 
ties. The soldiers, in such case, have only to explain to the depart- 
ments what is wanted of them. The actual method of meeting that 
want had far better be left to the departments to work out for them- 
selves. But it stands to reason that in any case the task of creating 
such bodies will be very greatly facilitated if, in addition to the 
trainees belonging to the department, an older class of reservist is 
also on the spot and available. The work of these departmental 
corps being almost entirely technical, the amount of military training 
they require is comparatively limited. 
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Telegraphs in War. 

26. Having said so much I think it will bo better if I make myself 

Suite clear by giving an illustration. Let us take the telegraph 
epartment. In the event of invasion such portion of the State tele- 
fraph system as came within the area of military operations would 
ave to be placed under military control. A military director of 
telegraphs would have to be appointed and, unquestionably, he 
should be an official of the department. But he snould not come 
quite raw (militarily speaking) to his important position. He should 
have hold a dormant commission previously in peace which would 
have enabled him to get into touch with the General Staff, and thus 
learn what would be expected of him and his department in war. 
Assistant directors of telegraphs should also be nominated by the 
department. These men would, in peace, be the technical advisers 
of the General Staff, as well as being the military advisers of the 
departmental authorities. They would have a foot in the Defense 
Department as well as in their own department. 

Field Telegraph Units. 

27. But preparation for militarizing, under departmental auspices, 
any portion or portions of the telegraph system of the country would 
not, m itself, suffice. The department must also be ready to place 
units in the field to act in close conjunction with the field army and 
assist in maintaining communication not only with the permanent 
telegraph system, but also between the various columns engaged in 
operations against the enemy. The personnel of such a unit snould 
consist chiefly of skilled operators and linemen — young men who 
have recently had military experience. Their training in peace 
should be supervised by the director of telegraphs designated, acting 
in conjunction with the General Staff. In the selection, organiza- 
tion, and technical training, departmental convenience must come 
first. I mean that such drill and purely military exercises as may 
be deemed essential to these men while they are trainees should be 
carried out with local units whose headquarters were near the men's 
homes. Otherwise they would be organized on a nonterritorial 
basis. 

These telegraph units, though working ahead of the main telegraph 
system, and acting under the orders of the army commanders, would 
still remain an integral portion of their departmental organization. 
Individually, they would be appointed and replaced in the field and 
their numbers augmented or decreased, as circumstances might 
require, under arrangements made by the director of telegraphs. 

General Application op the Principle. 

28. 1 have chosen the telegraph department for my example because 
it shows better than any other department, except perhaps that of 
railways, the helplessness of the soldier in such matters unless the 
technical authorities are prepared to come to his aid and organize 
themselves for war. The telegraph operator is an expert whom the 
military authorities could not possibly, under a militia system, pro- 
duce for themselves. He rapidly becomes useless unless he is daily 
sending and receiving messages, and only the telegraph department 
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department, and on the post office, not only to take such steps in 
peace as will insure their system being readily adapted for military 
purposes in war, but also for organizing technical personnel on a 
pioneer basis, so that it may be capable 01 moving ahead of the main 
systems and of working in close conjunction with the field armies of 
the Commonwealth. 

Technical Cooperation Essential. 

29. Nor do the great departments of State stand alone in this 
matter. Under a militia system, where the nation is the army and 
the army is the nation, every professional body and technical union 
in the country can, if it will, further the cause of national defense by 
placing its advice and its machinery at the disposal of the naval and 
military authorities. Though the army be raised and maintained on 
the compulsory system, there will ever remain a vast amount of work 
which must be done by voluntary effort in war time if, that is to say, 
it is to be done efficiently. The colleges, the institutes, the unions 
which control the destinies of the doctor, the surgeon, the engineer, 
the veterinary surgeon, the motorist, and the motorcyclist — every 
such body can, by taking thought, add its quota to the sum of 
national safety. National organization for war rests, in the first 
instance, not with the military authorities of the Commonwealth, 
but with the nation itself. 

III. AREAS AND UNITS. 
Existing Area Organization. 

30. The combination of duties whereby a permanent adjutant 
finds himself saddled with territorial work is a peace arrangement; 
it is. that is to say, one of those makeshifts which is hardly distin- 
guishable from a counterfeit. In war, the adjutant would accom- 
pany his militia battalion, thus dislocating the entire work of his 
training area at the identical crucial instant when, under a happier 
organization, it should justify the years of money and effort expended 
upon it. True, under existing arrangements, it is proposed to patch 
up the machine bv doubling up two training areas on mobilization 
so that they will form one war area. As, however, territorial work 
will be incomparably brisker in war than in peace, it is obvious that 
if any change at all is to be introduced at such a juncture, it should 
take the form of halving the area, not of doubling it. But any change 
at such a moment of transition is military anathema; it means im- 
provization, and improvization is equivalent to asking for trouble. 
Therefore, such a makeshift should only be resorted to if the difficul- 
ties in the way of sounder provision are absolutely insuperable. 

Permanent Stapp for Units. 

31. Lord Kitchener divided the country into 215 training areas, 
but made no provision for permanent adjutants, nor in his scheme 
did he definitely allot noncommissioned officers to militia units. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible for me, in the absence of Gen. 
Kirkpatrick, to say exactly what was in the field marshal's mind, or 
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whether he intended the militia units to work out their own salvation 
without any professional guidance whatsoever. Possibly he may 
have so intended and may have had in his mind the analogy of 
Switzerland, where certainly militia units do exist and flourish 
without any aid from a regular adjutant. 

Swiss Conditions. 

32. But if so, I may perhaps be permitted very respectfully to point 
out that the Swiss, especially the German-speaking Swiss, is a totally 
different creature in the matter of military character from the Brit- 
isher, and still more so from the markedly individualistic Australian. 

Secondly, that the danger menacing the Swiss, though not so ter- 
rible as that menacing the Australian, is still infinitely more imminent, 
seeing, so to say, that it crouches for its spring at the very point 
of his bayonet. 

Thirdly, that every Swiss militia officer can, by traveling for three 
or four hours in a comfortable railway carriage, witness the training 
and maneuvers of the finest and most formidable armies in the world. 
The Swiss Government take full advantage of such facilities and 
constantly dispatch their militia officers to work with the regular 
troops of the great European powers. 

Fourthly, that Switzerland is self-contained and concentrated to 
an extent a born Australian who has never traveled would hardly be 
able to imagine. The whole of that country, though it probably 
exercises as great an influence on the world of ideas as the entire block 
of central Europe or the United States of America, is only half the 
size of Tasmania and is probably poorer in natural resources than 
some quarter of that rich fragment of the Australian continent. 1 
Had it not been for the superb military qualities of the Swiss as dis- 
played against the Austrians, Charles the Bold, and Napoleon, no one 
would ever have heard of them. They would long ago have ceased to 
exist. But they do exist, and by their very smaflness they gain this 
advantage — that the brigade, divisional, and general staffs can con- 
stantly watch and supervise the units and advise the militia adjutant 
how to direct his steps. 

British Conditions. 

33. I mention these points as it may be useful to have them on 
record. Actually, the impossibility of the Australian Militia dis- 
pensing with permanent adjutants had already impressed itself on 
the Military Board before my arrival, and in so far as it may be proper 
for me to do so I heartily associate myself with their decision. I 
have had long and intimate connection with Volunteer, Territorial, 
Militia, and Special Reserve units in the old country, and I can not 
imagine how either they or their Australian comrade corps could 
expect to make real progress without the assistance of a certain 
modicum of permanent staff. 

Things being so, obviously the existing scheme of organization needs 
reviewing. For neither the finances of the country nor possibly the 
output of Duntroon would be equal to providing 130 permanent 
adjutants in addition to 215 permanent area officers, as well as filling 
the establishment of permanent units, headquarters, and district 
staffs, etc. 

* Switzerland, 15,976 square miles; Tasmania, 26,215 square miles. 
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commandants, it would seem that the only practical solution of the 
problem is also the best solution, namely, the application now, in 
peace, of the method best suited to stand the ordeal of war. 

Units must be given an adjutant, and that adjutant's duties should 
be entirely separated from territorial functions. 

Simultaneously a process of amalgamation should be undertaken 
as regards the present training areas. 

The existing battalion area should, in future, be taken as "the 
area." "The area" itself should be subdivided into training areas, 1 
each under a permanent noncommissioned officer instructor. 

The effect of the proposed change is shown in tabular form in 
Appendix H. Its effect works out at a figure considerably less than 
the cost of the present scheme when fully matured. 

The Area. 

35. Not the least of the numerous advantages of such a reorgani- 
zation is that the authority of one man, the militia battalion com- 
manding officer, will be supreme throughout the battalion area. The 
whole of the instructional, clerical, and administrative staffs com- 
prised therein will act under his orders, and he will thus be in a posi- 
tion to prevent any clash of interests between militia and cadets. If 
my proposals on training in Section V are adopted (proposals very 
closely allied to this question of area organization), the militia com- 
manding officer should be quite as much interested in the efficiency 
of his cadets (the bulk of whom will join his battalion) as in the 
efficiency of his own battalion. 

Staff Required. 

36. The permanent staff required for an area should be as follows: 
1 adjutant and 1 quartermaster sergeant (warrant officer) to accom- 
pany the battalion in war; 1 area officer and 4 to 8 training-area non- 
commissioned officers to remain in the area on mobilization. 

Adjutants and instructors for Light Horse and Artillery and in- 
structors for other arms will be required in addition. 

Duties of Staff. 

37. As permanent officers become available I recommend units, 
rather than areas, having a first call on their services. For a long 
time to come, therefore, tne area work will be carried out as at present 
by temporary area officers seconded from the militia. It is for the 
militia commanding officer to fix the respective functions of the 
adjutant and of the area officer. Normally, the adjutant should 
attend to all instructional work in the area, both of the militia and of 
the cadets, the rdle of the area officer being mainly territorial, e. g., 
registration of cadets, their medical examination, their transfer to tne 
militia, etc. 

1 It has been suggested to me that the expression "training area" is cumbersome and rather 
Some such term as "subarea" might, under my proposals, be more to the point. 
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Work in Areas. 

38. Subject to the militia commanding officer's instructions, the 
quartermaster sergeant should be considered available to "assist the 
area officer in the care of, and accounting for, the equipment and 
stores of the area. 

For the execution of the clerical work of the area, I recommend the 
grant of a small weekly allowance, the area officer being left free to 
make his own arrangements, provided he does not employ any of his 
training-area noncommissioned officers for this purpose. For one 
thing, it is extravagant to use a man drawing pay as a skilled instructor 
for such a purpose; for another, these noncommissioned officers ought 
to be fully employed with the work of their training areas. 

The Brigade Major. 

39. Under existing arrangements the brigade major is, like some 
of the area officers, called on to act in a dual capacity. He is, in 
peace, the central pivot of the territorial work of the training areas 
comprised in his brigade area, and he is also brigade major of the 
Infantry brigade, which he is destined to accompany in war. 

Here again is a glaring case of a man serving two masters who will, 
in time of stress, be obliged to put one of them entirely in the cart. 
In other words, it is even more pressing to disentangle the brigade 
major from his peace administrative duties than it is to free the hands 
of those permanent adjutants who are to be placed in charge of areas. 

Therefore, in Section VI, I am making proposals which, if carried 
out, will cause all correspondence connected with territorial adminis- 
tration and, to a large extent, with unit administration as well, to 
pass by the brigade major's door altogether, and he should thus be 
placed in a position where he can apply his mind much more fully to 
nis purely military duties than is now the case. 

Reorganization a Gradual Process. 

40. The proposals made in the preceding paragraphs can not be 
given effect to immediately, or even simultaneously. The new order 
of things only becomes possible as permanent adjutants are appointed 
for mifitia battalions. Till then the existing training-area officers 
had better carry on as they are now doing. Similarly, it might be 
rash, and premature, to relieve area brigade majors foithwith of their 
present duty of supervising the territorial work of the training areas. 
Where, however, permanent adjutants for militia battalions have 
been already appointed and as they are appointed in the future, the 
new distribution of duties (par. 47) could at once be put into opera- 
tion in the battalion areas concerned; and, simultaneously, brigade 
majors might be relieved of all responsibility for the territorial work 
of those areas. 

Staff Proposed is a Minimum. 

41. I most earnestly hope that the establishment of noncommis- 
sioned officers I have proposed for training areas will not be cut down 
for financial reasons. Judged by the old country standards fixed for 
the Territorial force, this establishment makes a very modest showing. 
Crediting the Australian personnel with all the quickness — all the 
good will — in the world, still I am convinced that four noncommis- 
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44. But courage and perseverance will bj 
is no use my pretending that Australian cad 
justified itself as a full substitute for a prt 
recruit training. And, if I now feel called a 
as I have found them, it will not, I hope, 
reflecting in the smallest degree on the lad* 
authorities from highest to lowest, yho are in 
the execution of the scheme of cadet trainii 
from my thoughts. The authorities at headq 
to the importance of the great work of armj 
hand; the self-sacrificing efforts of the cadet 
praise, and nothing can be finer than the keenn 
cadets. Never have a people put their backs 
task of making bricks witn just about a qua 
which metaphor the cadets may be taken 
instructional staff for the straw. For cadet off 
had little experience; professional instructoi 
has had the ton's share of their services, and 
manding officers have had no real inducemen 
the well-being of their future recruits. 

No Need for Pessimism. 

45. Small wonder then if militia commandii 
edly told me that most of their recruits come 
of the rudiments of drill— so much so that, t 
difficulty of the battalion instructor lies in er; 
initial faulty training. So it comes, too, thi 
as if the experiment of making cadet training 
period of recruit training, as in th9 Swiss and < 
systems, were bound in the end to fail. Bui 
have, I am convinced, made too small an alio 
and difficulties that are inevitable in the inaug 
scheme. I myself believe that, with so much g 
these difficulties will grow less with each succee 
they vanish so completely that the croaker of 
pose proudly before his descendants as one < 
movement. 

Leveling up Necessary. 

46. The striking success achieved wherever 
pened to be favorable is evidence that Australi 
track, and that the difficulties she is experienc 
but distressing hitches which have taken plac 
of every and any great invention. All that is i 
succeeding year a general heave upwards sh 
whole system under which cadet training is ca 

If the Empire understood the full significa 
experiment, prayers would continually be in p 
up in the churches for its success. But as most 
hemisphere have been carefully misinformed 
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two oi tne mam conditions tor success: 

First, the cadet curriculum must be progressive and thoroughly 
systematized, so that officers commanding militia units may have some 
assurance that all their recruits, on joining, shall have attained a 
given standard. 

Secondly, the cadet instructors must themselves be worthy, not 
only in aspiration, but in esperiepce and character, for the perform- 
ance of the high duty they have undertaken to carry througn. 

Cadets in Relation to the Militia. 

47. Once the curriculum has been systematized the cadets must be 
brought into the closest relations possible with the militia battalion 
the bulk of them will join later on in their careers. The militia 
commanding officer will then have a direct personal interest in pro- 
moting the training and the interests of his cadets; the cadets, know- 
ing that their efforts are being watched by their future commander, 
will play up all they can to please him. 

Training can not be considered apart from organization. The 
welding into a homogeneous whole of the cadet and recruit periods 
can only be achieved when the authority of one man, the militia 
commanding officer, has been made supreme throughout an area 
embracing not only his own battalion but the local cadets as well 
In Section IV, I have made proposals which, if given effect to, will 
render possible this ideal state of affairs. Under these proposals, the 
instructional staff in areas, and training areas, will be available to 
instruct indiscriminately both cadet and militia recruits. Thus the 
present shortage of thoroughly qualified instructors for cadets will, 
to some extent, be met. 

Recruit Training in Future. 

48. When the present training scheme has matured some seven- 
eighths of a battalion will consist of trained soldiers —of men, that 
is. who have been passed as fit to take their place in the ranks. 
Tne further instruction and training of these men should, on principle, 
rest with the officers and noncommissioned officers who will lead them 
in war. Too much interference in their instruction by the permanent 
instructional staff can only tend to destroy the initiative and the self- 
reliance of the militia officers and noncommissioned officers. There- 
fore, with every year that passes, the noncommissioned instructor will 
become more and more free to devote his attention to the cadets in his 
training area, and to the latest joined recruits who have just left the 
cadets. Moreover, under my proposals in Section IV, the number of 
permanent noncommissioned officer instructors in areas will be 
considerably greater than at present. In these circumstances then 
the cadets should be able to count on getting a far larger share of 
the permanent instructor's time than is now possible. If, further, 
some means could be devised for giving militia officers and non- 
commissioned officers a direct incentive to train cadets, the path 
would be quite clear for laying down a standard of efficiency, and 
that a high one, for cadets in each year of their service. This would 
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imply progressive training, and progressive training implies variety 
and interest in the work. 

It is too much to expect of any reflective youth that he should keep 
up his enthusiasm in doing much the same thing over and over again 
from the age of 14 to 18, when in all other respects he feels himself 
making such rapid progress. I consider it of vital importance that 
each year of cadet service should mark the inclusion of at least 
some subjects differentiating it from the years which have gone 
before. 1 

Training of the Officer and Noncommissioned Officer. 

49. Militia officers and noncommissioned officers would also be the 
gainers were their courses of training and instruction worked out on 
well-considered, systematic lines. The brigade major, acting under 
his brigadier's orders, is clearly the proper person to supervise this 
duty, and I have accordingly suggested (par. 49) his being relieved 
as far as possible of administrative and territorial work. Under my 
proposals, the energies oi the brigade major, and the four permanent 
adjutants acting under him, would be concentrated on the higher 
instruction of the militia officer and noncommissioned officer. The 
noncommissioned officers in charge of training areas should also 
find themselves much more free than they are at present to undertake 
the training of the militia recruit, and of the cadet. 

Here we nave a ship-shape, logical skeleton system where responsi- 
bilities are well defined, whilst overlapping and duplication should 
become the exception instead of being the rule. 

All Training under General Staff. 

50. The organization of training on the lines indicated will entail 
a redistribution of duties at headquarters, and consequently in dis- 
tricts. The distinction hitherto observed between cadet training and 
militia training, one being under the Adjutant General and the other 
under the Chief of the General Staff, should cease. In future all 
training and instruction of a military nature, from the commence- . 
ment of the senior cadet's service, should be developed and con- 
trolled under the auspices of the Chief of the General Staff. The 
physical training of the junior cadets had better remain for the pres- 
ent with the Adjutant Goneral. Later on, it will be for consideration 
whether the control of this training also could not with advantage 
be transferred to the General Staff. 

V. OFFICE WOBK. 

The War System. 

51. The Field Service Regulations, which are based upon our dearly 
bought South African experiences, contain the following paragraph: 

Office work in the field is to be restricted as to what is absolutely indispensable* no 
office work will be transacted with a unit of service in the field that can be possibly 
dealt with at a stationary office. 

» To work oat such a program requires knowledge, experience, and imagination. Besides drill, such 
subjects as physical training, miniature rifle shooting, scouting, elementary field works, and signaling 
should be practiced on progressive lines. Occasionally the tedium of drill may be usefully broken by a 
story oulled from military history. The more an instructor attempts the more he is likely to achieve. 
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Army; pay accounting has, as far as circumstances permit, been 
detached from units under the so-called Dover system, and simple 
but effective means have been devised for keeping both record and 
pay offices in touch with the rank and file, no matter where in the 
world their units may be stationed. Further, army books and forms 
used on active service have been greatly simplified, and these war 
forms have wherever practicable replaced the more elaborate docu- 
ments previously used in peace. 

South African Experience. 

52. In other words, efforts have been made, and are still being 
made, in the Imperial Army to apply in peace a sjstem which actual, 
recent war experience has demonstrated will be f airly war proof. The 
War Office «nt«r«d unon thA South African CAinnAifim undar th« 
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as far as local conditions admit, be accepted for peace work in Aus- 
tralia. Not only will the transition from a peace to a war footing be 
thus more easily effected, but under ordinary routine conditions the 
existing strain of excessive correspondence, whether with units or in 
staff offices, should be very sensibly eased. 

Procedure Necessary. 

55. One of the first results of revising the present Australian system 
in the light of the simple and practical war system referred to m the 
previous paragraph will be the institution of an inquiry into — 

(1) How far can units be relieved in peace of the work of register- 
ing information regarding the individual militiaman and of preparing 
his pay account ? 

(2) Supposing units are to be relieved of the responsibility, where 
and how snould such work be executed ? 

(3) How is the information affecting the man's record of service 
and his pay to find its way to the place where his records are kept and 
his account made up ? 

(4) To what extent are nonessentials now cumbering the man's 
record book, and what are bare essentials which must be retained ? 

War System op Payment. 

56. If the war system of payment (Field Service Regulations, Pt. 
II. Ch. XV) can be carried mto effect in peace units will gain great 
relief. The pay accounts of militiamen would then be prepared in 
the pay office at district headquarters, and units would only be 
responsible for entering issues of pay on acquittance rolls and in the 
men's pay books, and also for keeping the pay office informed, bv 
means of regimental ordsre, of any changes affecting each man's 
status or rate of pay. To complete the system, the contents of the 
"Soldier's Pay Book for Use on Active Service" (Army Book 64) 
should be embodied in the militiaman's record book. This book 
would then be equivalent to a last pay certificate, and the militiaman 
would have to produce it before drawing his pay. No better means 
can be imagined of enhancing its value to its owner. 

Records and Record Books. 

57. I am doubtful whether, on inquiry, it will be found worth while 
setting up in peace formal record offices apart from units. The nec- 
essary information regarding the soldier's service is at present, and 
should probably continue to be, recorded at the unit's headquarters. 
But of this I am certain, that the existing system of recording in 
duplicate, in the militiaman's record book and in a regimental record 
book, every detail affecting not only his service, but also his arms, 
equipment, etc., leads to a huge amount of useless clerical work. 
Mucn information that ought to be recorded in a unit is not required 
by the individual soldier, and vice versa. The record book snould 
therefore be thoroughly overhauled and the information required by 
the man disentangled from the information required by the unit. 
Many of the points now entered in the supposed interests of the 
unit might more appropriately be dealt with oy means of equipment 
ledgers, etc. 
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out in the training area, should in future be effected at the head- 
quarters of the battalion area. In fact, upder my proposals, this 
work, plus the registration of cadets and the care of and accounting 
for their equipment and stores, will form the chief responsibility 
of the area officer, who should, in future, have little to do with 
instructional duties. 1 In all that affects the territorial work of 
cadets, the area officer will have to assist him the noncommissioned 
officers in charge of training areas. They will be his executive 
agents throughout the area, and it will be their business to forward 
to him at area headquarters all necessary information. 

Returns. 

59. Units and area officers should forward returns and statistics 
affecting the numbers, service, and pay of militiamen, together 
with the numbers and service of cadets, directly to the Adjutant 
General's Office at district headquarters. There is no necessity at 
all for the brigade office being worried with work of this nature. 
The more direct the channel of communication between the units 
and areas and district headquarters, the better for everyone. I 
can not help thinking that some of the returns now called for are 
either too voluminous or might be rendered less frequently. For 
instance, the monthly return from area officers (C. M. Form M. 19) 
might well be rendered quarterly or even half yearly. 

Administrative Correspondence. 

60. Similarly, unit commanders and. area officers should deal 
directly with the Quartermaster General's Department on all mat- 
ters wnich concern that department. Equipment and store indents, 
store accounts, returns of ammunition expended, and ail documents 
of a similar nature should, in peace, as in war, go straight from the 
unit to the departmental officer, and vice versa, without passing 
through any intervening office. 

Channels op Correspondence. 

61. The only correspondence then between units and district 
headquarters which need pass through the brigade office is that 
connected with the work of the Chiei of the General Staff and of 
the Adjutant General, less record office work and territorial regis- 
tration. A brigadier must be kept in touch with the training of 
his brigade, with disciplinary questions and with the promotion 
and appointment of officers from captain's rank upward. But 
this is about all that he need be troubled with, and, if brigade office 
correspondence is kept within these limits, one clerk should suffice 
to deal with it and nave plenty of spare time wherewith to assist 
the brigade major in the mstructional work of the brigade. 

1 Although area officers will have larger areas to administer, I do not consider that their duties will, in 
consequence, be heavier than at present, and there should be no necessity for increasing the pay now given. 
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VI. DECENTRALIZATION. 
War Considerations Paramount. 

62. Unlike a regular army, the Australian Militia has no oversea 
duties or police functions to perform in peace. The force exists 
for war; by the war test only should it be judged, and the introduction 
of any sort of peace machinery into its organization is peculiarly 
unsuitable. In other words, there should be no such thing as an 
Australian peace system— the system should, from A to Z, have a 
direct bearing on the exigencies of war. 

A Peace System. 

63. Such is the theory. Actually, the Australian system as it 
exists to-day is so purely a product of peace procedure that it could 
not hope to carry on beyond the' first few weeks of war. The central- 
ization in the Defense Department at Melbourne exceeds anything 
I have experienced during more than 40 years' service in India, 
in the United Kingdom, and in every part 01 the world where troops 
administered by the British War Office are stationed. That this 
centralization is due wholly to the existing system of financial con- 
trol I am not prepared to assert, but, unquestionably, it is on finan- 
cial grounds tnat the present mass of petty questions, which in a 
well-ordered business would be dealt with locally, are now referred 
from districts to headquarters. Hence an inevitable tendency to 
centralize in other branches of work. Hence, also, an increasing 
unwillingness on the part of officers to act on their own responsibility. 
Bfence ? again, a real danger that, in course of time, the spirit of 
initiative throughout the army may suffer. Hence, finally, the most 
fruitful causa of disaster in time of war -namely, the collapse of 
the officer trained for many years to be frightened to death of a* 
sixpence when he is suddenly called upon to decide a matter in 
which thousands of pounds may be involved. 

RE8ULT8 OF EXISTING SyOTBM. 

64. Throughout Australia, district commandants, staff officers*, 
and unit commanders, much as they differ on otner points, are 
unanimous in deploring the steady increase in correspondence, 
and the equally steady decrease in any result from that correspond- 
ence. As a result, the Defense Department is already faced with 
persistent demands from units for trained clerical assistance j do* 
mands which, in present circumstances, can with difficulty be resisted. 
But not only will the expense of giving such assistance be considerable, 
but it will be given at the cost 01 war efficiency, tending as it must to 
strengthen the purely peace element in the existing system. 

Nothing is more certain in an army than that every two or three 
extra clerks in a district end by creating one more clerk at head- 
quarters. The men are honest according to their lights and work 
to justify their existence. But the more letters they write, the greater 
the number of answers. Therefore, the root of the evil must be 
struck at and the necessity for reference to Melbourne must be 
restricted. 

80666— & Doc. 796, 68-3 6 
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in the Defense Office at Melbourne are equally the victims of a 
highly centralized financial system. They are without power, and 
have not even any subordinates of their own ta advise them, where 
financial questions are concerned. So it comes that the policy of 
the army, in gross a»d in detail, is dominated by a finance depart- 
ment, whose military knowledge must be sketchy and whose re- 
sponsibility can only be described as shadowy. 

The urgent necessity at the present juncture is that the military 
policy of the Commonwealth should be brought into line with finan- 
cial facts. Only responsible men, possessing real military and 
administrative knowledge, can do this; only by the agency of 
«uch men as these can real economy be effected. 

The United Kingdom in 1904. 

66. The condition of affairs in the United Kingdom, described 
by the Esher committee in 1904, is reproduced to-3ay in an exag* 
gerated form in Australia. In the words of the committee's report- 
While the present system of financial control is futile in peace, it is ruinous in 

war. Officers unaccustomed to bear any financial responsibility, and ruled by 
excessively complex regulations, can not at once improvise a system for the control 
of expenditure in the field, when the restraints are suddenly removed. The result 
as in South Africa, is the waste of millions. * * * By insuring a rigid adherence 
to elaborate regulations, the finance department doubtless effects small savings; 
%ut it does not and can not secure real economy. * * * The theory that military 
^officers of all ranks are, by the fact of wearing uniform, shorn of all business instinct* 
has inevitably tended to produce the laxity which it is supposed to prevent. * * * 
There can be no doubt that in proportion as officers are accustomed to financial 
responsibilities, the economy which they alone can secure will be effected. 

Decentralization Essential. 

67. The Esher committee further reported as follows: 

It seems to have been expected that officers would be able to emancipate them- 
selves from the effects of their peace training as soon as they took the field. Such 
expectations could not be realized. * * * We are absolutely convinced that if 
the army is to be trained to exercise the initiative and the independence of judg- 
ment which are essential in the field, its peace administration must be effectively 
decentralized. The object should be to encourage the assumption of responsibility 
as far as possible. 

This decentralization, they realized, would have to be carried out, 
not in the districts alone, but also in the War Office itself, and they 
accordingly recommended, and secured, the delegation of certain 
financial powers to the administrative chiefs at Army headquarters, 
as well as to officers placed in charge of administration in the districts 
outside. 

Command and Administration. 

68. Insistence on the distinction between the business administra- 
tion of an army and troop leading lay at the root of the Esher commit- 
tee's proposals for decentralization. "The training and preparation of 
His Majesty's forces for war should," they held, "be the first, and, as 
far as possible, the undivided duties of general officers commanding 
in chiei." Experience has since thoroughly borne out this dictum. 
As a rule, the born leader of men, assuming he has time for adminis- 
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trative detail, has little aptitude for it. Even in a'professional army, 
where men devote their whole lives to military work, specialization 
in all matters pertaining to the art of war, and to troop training, has, 
under modern conditions, proved to be necessary. How much more 
then must it be necessary under a militia system ? 

Specialization' Necessary. 

69. Equally vital to a militia army is the specialization of the mili 
tary administrator. Whether he be a distinguished leader or deeply 
versed in the science of strategy are minor considerations. Good 
business aptitude and business training are the real qualifications, 
when they can be found, coupled with just so much military knowledge 
as to enable their possessor to meet military demands with intelligence 
and sympathy. The supply of such men m a militia army will never 
equal the war demand, unless the principle of specialization is applied 
in peace so that a certain number of them are gradually evolved by 
normal processes. 

Need for the Business Man 

70. On purely military grounds, the maintenance of a clear line of 
demarcation between the fighting soldier on the one hand, and the 
military administrator on the other, and the specialization of either 
for his particular work, can be defended and advocated. Put respon- 
sibility for accurate accounts and for war efficiency on the same indi- 
vidual, he is bound to neglect his men and play ut> to the £ s. d. If 
he fails in training he may never be found out; if ne goes wrong over 
his accounts he is certain to go to the wall. 

As a business proposition, too, the need is obvious for specialized 
training for the man who has himself to carry out important commer- 
cial transactions in peace and war, and has to gauge and report on the 
capabilities of his business subordinates. 

There is further an important political aspect to this question. 
Neither Parliament nor the treasury nor, in fact, the common sense 
of the nation, would tolerate any re.al and wide measure of decen- 
tralization in financial matters being effected, unless they were con- 
vinced that the men to whom it is proposed to delegate the necessary 
powers would have both time and business capacity to make the 
scheme a success. This condition alone is sufficient to preclude the 
delegation of any wide financial powers to commanders of troops who 
are not business experts, and who ought to devote the best part of 
their time to the preparation of their commands for war. 

For military reasons then, as well as on commercial and political 
grounds, the men who are to conduct the financial business transac- 
tions of an-army should be trained to the work from the start, and it 
is as business men that they should hope to rise in their profession. 

A Military Business Department. 

71 . Australian conditions being what they are, I have no hesitation 
in advising that the institution of a business department in the army, 
under a business head, is essential to efficiency and economy. The 
personnel of this department should be homogeneous and interchange- 
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tion in all its branches, both in districts and at headquarters. 

If the Australian Army existed for peace only, there would be good 
grounds for gjving &e whole of the new department a purely civilian 
character. The peace work of the department could, during most of 
the year, be done by civilians as well as by men with military rank 
and title, but, during maneuvers and in war, the military character 
of the administrator must be recognized in all matters where financial 
responsibility is not concerned. He must wear uniform; he must be 
under military discipline; and he must himself have powers of discip- 
line over his own personnel and over all military subordinates with 
whom he may be brought in contact. Further, nis position will cer- 
tainly be strengthened, and his power for good enhanced, if he pos- 
sesses a recognized military title. 

For supply and transport work, for ordnance duties, for the func- 
tions of the Pay Department, and for the clerical establishment in 
military offices military rank and status are, in my opinion, absolutely 
essential; and, on grounds of homogeneity, I recommend their gen- 
eral adoption throughout the whole department. 

Homogeneity Essential. 

72. The evils arising from a lack of homogeneity are well exempli- 
fied in the existing state of the Ordnance Department, two-thirds of 
whose members are under the Defense Department and one-third un- 
der the public service commissioner. I venture to suggest that not 
a soul, either in the Ordnance Department itself or outside of it, can 
be found to defend this system, or rather want of system. I have had 
the advantage of studying a report by Maj. Austin, of the Imperial 
Army Ordnance Department, in which he recommends the formation 
of a military ordnance corps in Australia. With many of his recom- 
mendations I am in agreement. Under my proposals, however, the 
ordnance personnel of the Australian Army will, in future, form an 
integral portion of the new business department, wearing its uniform 
and conforming to the rules governing it as a whole. The formation 
of the ordnance section in the new department is one of the many 
matters which should claim the early attention of the new business 
chief, who will, I am convinced, find Maj. Austin's report of much 
assistance. 

Chief op Ordnance's Department. 

73. The institution of the new business department and a strict 
observance of the duties assigned to the Chief of the General Staff and 
to the Adjutant General, will render the retention of the Chief of 
Ordnance's Department unnecessary. A system which places the 
command and administration of the Corps of Artillery and Engineers 
apart from the rest of the Army is a bad system, and should be abol- 
ished forthwith. It is reminiscent of a state of affairs which, even in 
pre-Crimean days, was hardly tolerable. The administration of the 
personnel of these corps should rest with the Adjutant General to 
the same extent that the administration of the other arms is vested in 
his department; and their training, as well as coast defense policy, 
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should be controlled by the Chief of the General Staff. The purely 
administrative functions of- the Chief of Ordnance's Department 
should be transferred to the new business department. 

Duties, like the control of factories and the erection of works which, 
in London, -are assigned to the Master General of Ordnance, are in 
Australia carried out elsewhere, or by other means. Any need there- 
fore for the Chief of Ordnance's Department is not apparent under 
the new conditions. 

Finance the Central Feature. 

74. Among the duties assigned to the new department would be 
the compilation of the Parliamentary estimate, the accounting for all 
sums expended by the Defense Department, cash payments, the ex- 
amination of accounts, and the provision of the financial personnel 
required to assist the other branches of the Defense Department. 
Accordingly the creation in it of a special finance section is essential. 
It should also be the central section of the new department. The 
bulk of the powers now vested in the finance member could at once be 
transferred to it, and all necessity for a finance member and for a sep- 
arate finance department would disappear. In this way large econo- 
mies should ensue both directly, owing to the absorption of a finance 
department that is separate from the main administrative work of the 
army, and indirectly, by the disappearance of interminable corre- 
spondence which will result when financial control and administrative 
responsibility are amalgamated under one head. The members of the 
existing finance department would find ample scope for their special 
knowledge both in the central section of the new department, as well 
as in the administrative branches which it is proposed to set up in 
districts. 

The auditor general should make the necessary arrangements for 
a proper audit of military accounts and stores, and any duplication 
of audit within the department itself would appear to be an unneces- 
sary expense. 

Formation of the New Department. 

75. The new department should therefore be formed, in the first 
instance, bv absorbing into it the existing Army Service Corps as 
well as such members of the Ordnance Department, of the existing 
pay branch, of the corps of military staff clerks, and of the Quarter- 
master General's, Chief of Ordnance's, and finance member's depart- 
ments as may be required. The new departmental corps as a whole 
might be known as the Australian Army Service Corps. It should 
be recruited by young men from 18 to 20 years of age selected by 
competitive examinations. Officers of the combatant branches up 
to, say, 24 years of age might also be permitted to enter the depart- 
ment after passing a qualifying examination. A probationary period 
of at least a year should be a sine qua non for everyone who enters 
the department. Every officer should, at an early stage, serve for 
a period in the central section of the department. Promotion 
throughout the department should be by selection. The responsi- 
bility for reporting on the business capabilities of subordinates should 
rest with their departmental superiors. 
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Tenure of Appointments. 

76. For men engaged in administrative work fixity of tenure is of 

freater importance than for those occupied in purely military duties, 
t is part of my conception of a well-organized busmess department 
that its members should receive their appointments and should be 
removable only at the instigation of the head of the department, 
who should be allowed considerable latitude in determining how long 
bis subordinates should remain in any particular post. At the same 
time, steps should be taken to prevent the occupant of any adminis- 
trative post, particularly in districts, from wielding too much power 
and influence owing to his tenure of office exceeding unduly the period 
of four years, to which the appointment of commandants and of 
the representatives of other departments is limited. Moreover, 
care should be taken to keep administrative officials at Army head- 

auarters in thorough touch with the life of the Army, and there 
lould be a constant and well-calculated interchange of all ranks 
between the Defense Office at Melbourne and the administrative 
branches in the districts. The tenure of appointments in the admin- 
istrative department might reasonably be fixed at six years. 

The Head of the Department. 

77. In the course of time, when the new department has been in 
existence for some years, I have little doubt but that it will be capable 
of producing men fitted in every respect to control its destines. When 
that day arrives, one man, and one man alone, who. on the British 
analogy, I would term the Quartermaster General, snould be placed 
in charge of the business administration of the Army. I realize, 
however, that in present circumstances it will be most difficult to 
find any one man possessing such business qualifications and, at the 
same time, such knowledge of military conditions as would fit him 
to undertake the considerable burden of responsibility that control 
of the new department will entail. Moreover, it is above all things 
necessary that the head of the new department should possess the 
entire confidence of the financial authorities of the Commonwealth. 
After the honorable Minister for Defense he, more than anyone else, 
will be looked to to secure the economical working of the wnole mili- 
tary machine, as well as conformity to the rules which Parliament 
and the treasury apply to all expenditure. 

If such a man is appointed, it is to be hoped that he will be given 
ample powers for the purpose, and that he and those working under 
him will receive sympathetic treatment, both from the nation and 
the Army, during what necessarily will prove to be the trying and 
difficult period of initiation. He* might be styled the Comptroller 
General of Military Administration, and the Quartermaster General 
would act under him as his second in command. The Comptroller 
General should be a member of the Military Board. 

A Civilian Required Temporarily. 

78. Such a man can not, I am convinced, be found within the ranks 
of the Army itself and for the present, therefore, a civilian of knowl- 
edge and experience and well versed in the public affairs of the Com- 
monwealth should be specially appointed to supervise the inaugura- 
tion of the new department. One advantage of a temporary arrange* 
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ment of this nature would be that either the Comptroller General 
himself or the Quartermaster General would be in a position to devote 
much time to superintending the building up of the new business 
branches in the districts. In this matter personal supervision and 
encouragement would be worth reams of complex instructions or 
regulations. I trust- that it will be understood from the first that 
the appointment of the Comptroller General would be a temporary 
measure lasting for a few years only, and that it \yould be dispensed 
with as soon as the new department could be trusted to run alone. 

The Departmental Chiefs. 

79. The danger of the Comptroller General's Department setting 
up a new financial autocracy must be guarded against. 

It is a cardinal feature of the system of decentralization I advocate 
that the financial responsibility of all departmental heads at head- 
quarters, and of their representatives in the districts, should be more 
fully emphasized than is now the case. Such responsibility is best 
defined by the vote or votes each department or section of a depart- 
ment is called on to prepare or administer. (Appendix J.) Thus, 
the preparation of votes for all personnel should be specifically 
assigned to the Adjutant General's Department, and not an officer 
or man ought to be added to, or deducted from, the establishment of 
the Armv, either on the military or on the administrative side, nor 
should changes in the pay and emoluments of officers or men be 
carried out, except through the Adjutant General's estimate schedule. 
Similarly, votes for education and training, on both the military and 
administrative sides, should be prepared in the department of the 
Chief of the General Staff, and the allocation of training grants to 
districts should be made on his advice. 1 Even in the Quartermaster- 
General's Department itself, care must be taken that financial con- 
trol is not unduly centralized in the central section, and the responsi- 
bility of the other sections of the department for the preparation 
and administration of their vote, or parts of votes, should be ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

Ministerial Responsibility. 

80. Nothing said in the previous paragraph is meant to imply that 
ministerial responsibility for, and control over, military expenditure 
should be in the least degree weakened. This responsibility and 
control should continue to be exercised, as heretofore, through the 
permanent head of the Defense Department. 

All that is wanted is that wider discretion than now should be given 
to the Chief of the General Staff, to the Adjutant General, and to 
the Comptroller General of Military Administration (or the Quarter- 
master (General), over the expenditure of the sums voted by Parlia- 
ment for their respective departments. They, in their turn, should 
be encouraged gradually to delegate financial powers to their sub-: 
ordinates in the districts. It is in this way, and in this way only, 
that any measure of real decentralization can be ultimately attained. 

1 1 strongly advocate money for education and training, outside the statutory camp training, being 
intrusted to the Chief of the General Sta J in the form of a block training grant which he might allocate 
as he thinks fit. This plan has proved most successful at home, and 25 per cent better value is obtained 
from the block grant than from the same sum of money meticulously apportioned under different headings. 
Officers and men are ready to make considerable potniniary sacrifices n they know that the training grant 
gains by their self-abnegation. 
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General to shoulder the responsibility thus placed with them, expert 
financial assistance should, on their requisition, be forthcoming for 
their departments. The necessary arrangements for providing this 
expert personnel should be made by the Comptroller General. By 
this means the financial soundness of proposals formulated by ana 
of estimates prepared in these departments should be sufficiently 
guaranteed. 

In future, therefore, the responsibility of the new finance section, 
vis-i-vis, the other departments of the Army, should be limited to 
accounting, providing such financial assistance as the other depart- 
ments may require, and embodying their estimates in the Parlia- 
mentary estimate. It will not be any part of its business to criticize 
or query the policy of the other departments. Such criticism can be 
undertaken by the Comptroller General (or by the Quartermaster 
General) only in his capacity as a member of the Military Board. On 
the other hand, the otner branches of the Defense Department must 
learn to rely on the Quartermaster General's Department for their 
accounting, arrangements being made for keeping them informed 
periodically as to now their account stands. A General Staff officer 
attempting to keep an account of a training or education grant is like 
a swan on the shore, i. e., out of his proper setting. 

The Permanent Head's Office. 

82. To enable the Minister of Defense to exercise efficient control 
over the work of the military departments, a couple of financial 
experts should be added to the existing establishment of the perma- 
nent head's office. Like the rest of the personnel of this office, they 
should be civilians appointed by the rublic service commission. By 
this means the permanent head should be enabled to supply accurate 
information, not only affecting the general policy of the Army, but 
also concerning the financial bearing of proposals submitted by the 
depaitmental heads for the ministers consideration. 

moreover, financial work connected with the purely civilian estab- 
lishments of the Army will be transacted in the permanent head's 
office. 

The Position at Headquarters in Future. 

83. Thus far I have dealt mainly with the organization, of work at 
Army headquarters. Under my proposals the delegation of financial 
power to the different heads of departments should, without weaken- 
ing ministerial responsibility or control, become more of a reality than 
it is at present. If each member completely accepts the responsi- 
bility thus assigned to him, centralization of power in any one depart- 
ment should, in future, be impossible. 

Most important of all, the system I advocate will be a war system. 
Machinery will be cieated in peace which should enable the Chief 
of the General Staff, the Adjutant General, and the Quartermaster 
General, or their representatives with an army in the field, to carry 
out the duties assigned to them in war under the terms of the Field 
Service Regulations. 
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The Business Branch in a District. 

84. I come now to the state of affairs in districts as it should be 
under the proposed system. Under the commandant of the district, 
the three military departments at Army headquarters will be duly 
represented, and the functions of these representatives will be do- 
fined broadly in accordance with the duties assigned to the various 
members of the Military Board, in so far as those duties are carried 
out locally. Thus under the commandant, war policy and war train- 
ing in the district will be the care of the General Staff officer, and 
both the Adjutant General's and Quartermaster General's Depart- 
ments should look to him and seek his advice where such matters are 
concerned. Similarly, the administration of personnel and the elabo- 
ration of local routine policy in peace would be vested in the Adjutant 
General's representative. Subject to the general direction and super- 
vision of the district commandant, the work of the Quartermaster 
General's Department should be carried out in conformity with the 
broad lines of war and peace policy conceived by the other depart- 
ments. In matters of discipline, and for all purely military purposes, 
there will be no distinction between the departments as regards their 
relations to the commandant. These relations will, in fact, remain 
much what they are at present. 

Responsibility of Its Head. 

85. It is in the very important matter of financial responsibility 
that a change will have to make itself felt in districts, particularly 
as affecting the position which the local head of the Quartermas- 
ter General's Department will assume. Financially he will be re- 
sponsible directly to his departmental chief, and not to his com- 
mandant. He personally will be responsible that moneys allocated 
for expenditure in the district are not exceeded, and that they are 
expended and accounted for in accordance with treasury regulations. 
He ; too, will be personally responsible for the accuracy of the district 
estimates. The local estimates should, it is true, be signed by- the 
commandant as well as by the Quartermaster's General's representa- 
tive, but the commandant's signature amounts merely to a notifi- 
cation that the policy the estimates stand for meets with his approval. 
The Quartermaster General's representative alone will certify the 
accuracy of the estimate. 

Overruling the Administrative Officer. 

86. In war, and in emergency in peace, it is essential that the com- 
mander of troops should possess the power of overruling the adminis- 
trative officer, even where his financial responsibility is concerned, but 
it may be taken for granted that this power will very rarely be exer- 
cised. By overruling the administrative officer the commander 
would, ipso facto, take fullest financial responsibility on his own 
shoulders, and he would have to be prepared to face all the conse- 
quences of his action. As a protection to the administrative officer, 
whose financial responsibility is thus interfered with, it was the rule 
in our Army at a time when a civilian commissariat branch existed, 
and it is the rule in the Navy to-day, that he has the right of represen- 
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General Positions in Districts. 

87. It goes without saying that the smooth working of this system, 
as of every other system, will depend on the good will of all concerned. 
Commandants and military officers will have to realize that the finan- 
cial resources at the disposal of the administrative officers are not 
unlimited, and that policy in all directions must be brought into 
accord with financial and business exigencies. It may be hoped that 
they will in time come to regard the head of the local business branch 
as a friend who is ever ready to help them as far as his powers permit, 
and as a man who will endeavor to make money allocated for purely 
military purposes — for instance, the educational and training votes — 
go as far as good administration will allow. 

Equally, tne members of the administrative departments must 
remember that they are an integral portion of the Army; that its 
efficiency and well-being are as much their concern as the concern of 
the other departments, and their constant endeavor must be, subject 
to economical considerations, to make their woTk conform to the 
general line of rolicy laid down by the commandant. But they must 
ever bear in mind that it is by their actions as business men that their 
awn reputations and the name of their corps will stand or fall. 
Nothing can excuse business incapacity. 

Decentralization Impossible Without a Change. 

88. Finally, I would say that in the foregoing paragraphs of this, 
chapter are embodied my response to the distiict commandants who 
have, during my inspections, with one accord, begged me to endeavor 
to devise a method of relieving them from the harassing burden of 
administrative responsibility now resting on their shoulders. Each of 
them in turn has rointed out to me that the mass of detail he has to 
attend to, in coordinating the work of the big administrative sections, 
makes undue inroads on nis time, and that his touch with the troops 
as well as with the training and military instruction of young officers 
suffers sadly in consequence. I have done my best, and I myself 
at least am firmly of the opinion that only on the lines I have indicated 
can any hope of real relief be reasonably expected. 

Actual decentralization it is not in my power to guarantee. That 
must rest with the departmental chiefs at headquarters, and it will of 
necessity be a gradual orocess. All I can attempt to do is to devise a 
system which will render possible a real-measure of decentralization 
without at the same time overwhelming commanders of troops with a 
mass of detail. I earnestly hope that the necessary machinery will be 
instituted at an early date and that subsequently the members of the 
Military Board, individually and collectively, will see to it that district 
offices shall become something more than mere post offices for corre- 
spondence from units and areas to the department at Melbourne. 
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VII. THE ARMY TO-DAY. 
Characteristics of the Militia. 

89. The best assets of the Australian land forces at their present 
stage of development are to be found in the natural soldierlike spirit, 
in the intelligence, and in the wiry, athletic frames of the bulk of the 
rank and file. Their limitations are those inherent in every militia — 
aye, even the far-famed militia of Switzerland. 

Patriotism, keenness, study, and careful instruction strain and 
struggle upon the heels of practical experience and habits of discipline, 
but rarely quite catch them up. For these in a regular armv are the 
product of years of continuous service, and until a militia nas been 
called out for service and has been some time in the field it will always 
for this reason lack self-confidence when faced by professional soldiers. 

It is well to emphasize these immutable principles at the start, for 
they bring all my remarks into proper perspective and should act as 
a steadier to those who affect to despise their potential enemies, an 
attitude only one degree less bad than the present-day English habit 
of despising or affecting to despise their own defenders. 

Admitting that the Australian Army of to-day is necessarily short 
of practical experience and is never embodied long enough for dis- 
cipline to become a second nature, what are the substitutes ? Theory 
must do what it can to take the place of practice in the field, and 
where discipline can not be absorbed as a habit, it can at least be cor- 
dially acquiesced in as a right and reasonable rule of military conduct. 

Training. 

90. In the preceding paragraph I have put into the shape of advice 
what is actually taking place in the majority perhaps — certainly in a 
large number-r-of Australian Militia units. In such corps all ranks 
have done their very best by close study of the books of regulation to 
prepare themselves to take full advantage of their briei period of 
practice training in camp. Often the outpost sentry is word perfect 
m reeling off the duties he has to perform; the section leader in a 
defensive position sees to it that his men are well under cover and 
have a good field of fire ; the subalterns have clear and generally sound 
theories as to the functions of scouts, supports, and reserves; their 
seniors have educated themselves into an examination proof grip of 
the tactical principles governing the use of advanced and rear guards, 
flank attack, covering fire, etc. All this is admirable, and it is only 
when theory has to be translated on to the ground that the lack of the 
ounce of practice begins to betray .the lightness of the ton of theory. 

91. The sentry is so eager to see the enemy that he neglects to con- 
ceal himself, thus giving away the outpost positions; the commander 
of the picket puts tour times more sentry groups out than are necessary 
to do the work; the section leader forgets to get in touch with troops 
on his flanks and is ignorant of their whereabouts; the advanced 
guard commander passes down a valley without crowning the heights; 
tjie commander of a support makes his men he down in the open 50 
yards behind the fighting line and encourages the comrades to whom 
ne has brought assistance by shooting them through the head. 

92. The foregoing transcript, taken from my diary, of some failings 
to make theory correspond with practice is not as serious as it might 
appear. 
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First, the bullet is the finest and cleverest instructor in the world 
and would straighten out many of these little errors in a flash. 
Analyzed it will be found that they are failures in the power of realizing 
the unreal — failures, that is to say, of the imagination. The best cure 
for these is a leaden pill in a nickel envelope. 

Secondly, Territorials and militiamen all over the world do precisely 
the same sort of things, and he who believes that Regulars themselves 
are altogether exempt takes them at their own valuation. 

But the bullet charges high fees for its lesson, and two black stran- 
gers can not make one white Australian. 

03. A great deal can be done to strengthen the practical side of 
training in Australia by leveling up the higher criticism brought to bear 
upon camp training. A noncommissioned officer is rarely capable of 
giving higher tactical instruction. He should confine himself mainly 
to teaching cadets and recruits. For the kind of work I am consid- 
ering an officer —a highly ^educated one at that - a man whose views 
have been widened by travel and by maneuver working with the three 
arms combined would be able to do a very great deal of good. The 
Duntroon graduate should, in due course, produce the very type, 
especially 2 he is encouraged to see something of the great outside 
military world. Such a man once appointed should be left free to 
devote himself mainly to the higher instruction of the militia officers 
and noncommissioned officers, who must themselves be the instruc- 
tors of their men. The strong point of the Army is in its men -men 
at the same time intelligent and bidable. The weak point of the 
Army lies in the comparatively small number of its officers who are 
capable of giving good instruction. This will come in time -it is 
coming all the time -but there is the weakest spot of to-day. 

94. Once the mass of the officers gain sufficient experience and self- 
confidence to enable them to speak as true commanders and guides to 
their man the secret of creating some spirit of true discipline in a 
modern democratic army will have been solved. From the Genera! 
Staff at headquarters through district commandants and brigade 
majors, through battalion commanders and permanent adjutants, 
through company officers down to the men in the ranks the current of 
progressive thought will flow in a sustained and systematic stream. 1 

95. Turnhig to the syllabus along which the Army is being trained 
this year,* I think it is in all respects well adapted to its objects. As 
to the execution thereof, I have one comment of universal application 
to make. It is necessary that much of the training should be ele- 
mentary, especially this year and next year. But officers engaged in 
instructing their men must bear in mind that elementary work means 
work simplified, not work twisted out of its true shape into some- 
thing unpractical. Strip the problem down to its skeleton; leave, if 
it must be, only the backbone, but let that backbone at least retain 
its own vital marrow. Suppose the recruit is being given an object 
lesson in outpost work and is shown a picket, its support, its group of 
sentries, a patrol, a detached post, and an examining party. This 
would be too much for him to take in all at once, so the idea has to be 
simplified. Take away everything except the picket and one sentry, 
point out where the main body is supposed to be reposing, and the 
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dullest recruit will probably grasp the general principle underlying 
the service of security. 

96. But in carrying out this simplification be careful to let that 
specimen picket be placed where a picket might be placed on service, 
and let the sentry fee posted where a reasonable picket commander 
might feel the need of a sentry. If, on the plea of the lesson being 
" only elementary/' the picket would be visible to the enemy whilst the 
sentry is placed Sown in a hole from whence he can not see 100 yards, 
why, then, instead of being elementary the instruction has merely 
been detrimental. The recruit will remember having seen that sentry 
wasted upon a hollow long after he has forgotten all the wise explana^ 
tions of his tutor. I have been driven to make these observations 
owing to the frequency with which it has seemed to me to be assumed 
that it did not matter how unreal an object lesson might be provided 
it was to be served up to beginners. 

Discipline. 

97. I freely confess that my recollections of South Africa, coupled 
with the assurances of numerous Australian friends, had caused me to 
feel skeptical regarding the quality of the discipline I should find 
regulating the ranks of the Army. But if I came here prepared to ban, 
I can only say now I was mistaken. 

98. The Australian soldier is very amenable to discipline. That a 
contrary impression should be so prevalent is due to the following facts: 

(1) There are not yet competent commanders enough to go round. 

(2) Manifestations of any feeling, but more especially of feelings of 
respect, are discountenanced under the unwritten Australian code of 
conduct. 

(3) The private soldier does not clearly understand that what an 
officer is is one thing and that what he stands for is another, and, mili- 
tarily speaking, the significant thing. 

99. So long as the commander knows his job and realizes accurately 
his relation to the lads intrusted to him by their parent — the State — for 
instruction there is no cause for misgivings as to Australian discipline. 
I believe, indeed, that with a little trouble the men could be brought 
a. step further and made to understand that even when they have 
good, practical reasons for believing that thev are as clever and as 
competent as their officer, still they are bouna by patriotism and by 
regard for the honor of the regiment to salute him and obey him with 
as much respect as if he was Marlborough and Wellington combined. 

100. Materialistic misconception of the significance of a military 
salute is prevalent only because the ethics of military psychology 
have not hitherto attracted the attention of the Australian intellect. 
An officer giving a command is not expressing his own wishes— he is 
for the nonce acting as the mouthpiece of the State— conveying to 
other servants of the State temporarily intrusted to his charge, the 
supreme will of the people. 

101. Conversely, a private soldier does not salute his officer 
because he likes him, or because he, the private soldier, is in any way 
an inferior being, but because he sees passing before him the personi- 
fication of the sovereign State, which, in this case, has decreed that it 
is to be recognized by a formal salutation. The personality of the 
officer has no more to do with the matter than the personality of a 
corpse has effect on the crowd who respectfully doff their hats as the 
procession winds past them. 
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amongst outsiders, but also in the heart of the Army. As to the 
essential, namely, the readiness of the Australian soldier to obey, and 
follow a leader who knows his business— on that score the military 
authorities may be quite reassured. 

Musketry. 

103. Every one is agreed upon the importance to an army of a high 
standard of musketry. Men may be able to ride well, to march long 
distances, to maneuver rapidly; all these accomplishments may only 
serve as a means of escaping from the enemy unless they are able to 
do credit to the wonderful modern magazine rifle they carry. 

Consciousness of being a marksman is a great moral support in 
battle. The soldier who doubts whether he can hit the advancing 
foeman is twice as likely to run away as the soldier who knows he can 
break a bottle at a hundred yards three shots out of four. 

In a militia force, progressive training and economy of time are 
essential, and both these desiderata will be best served Iby riving the 
young idea a thoroughly sound grounding in musketry. From the 
moment a senior cadet first handles a rifle, the serious business of his 
musketry training should be steadily kept in view. 

104. At present the musketry instruction of the senior cadets can 
hardly be said to hit the bull's-eye plumb center. They are being 
taught to shoot with a weapon quite different from that which is in 
the hands of the militia. Trigger pressing, aiming, adjustment of 
sights, and the action of the rifle, all nave to be relearned on transfer. 
The want of trained instructors snows up the more clearly at musketry 
than in any other branch of training. The commandant of the School 
of musketry reports that, in many instances, senior cadet musketry is 
worse than useless owing to the mistaken notion that it is more 
important to show a good percentage of cadets as having fired range 

firactices than a smaller number effectively trained. Thus do faulty 
rigger pressing and gun shyness tend to become chronic. More 
miniature ranges and more instructional stores are badly wanted for 
cadets, but here, as I have said earlier in my report, impatience must 
wait upon money. 

105. I am sorry to have to report that, judging by the results of 
the annual course of musketry for last year, the standard of musketry 
can only be classed as third rate. 1 Especially is this the case in the 
Infantry, where too large a percentage are shown as "not exercised." 
Also, many officers in charge of machine-gun sections are not qualified 
to handle these weapons, although, in the hands of untrained men, 
machine guns are apt to be a two-ec ! ged weapon. 

Nature has done her best for the Australian in this matter of shoot- 
ing. She has fitted him out with a keen vision, long liml s, and just 
the right sort of shooter's nerve, tense, but controlled. Whence then 
these disappointing results ? 

The chief causes appear to me to be — 

(a) Lack of sufficient range accommodation, particularly in metro- 
politan areas; (6) a tendency to rush men through their range prac- 
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106. Subject to what 1 nave already said as to iui 
certainly few, if any, shortcomings of the Australian mil 
upon which money would be better spent than the* 
musketry. I summarize the remedies as briefly as I ca 

(a) Supervision over musketry throughout the Com: 
be strengthened; (6) the School of Musketry to be ma 
instructing, in time, the whole of the instructional staff* 
machine-gun officers; (c) citizen officers and noncommis 
to be encouraged to qualify themselves to train their m 
cadet musketry to be systematized on progressive lines. 

107. Speaking as ex-comman iant of fly the Musko 
feel confident I am not suggesting extravagance when 
the staff of the excellent School of Musketry at Randwi< 
strengthening. The commandant should be enabled 
part of his attention to supervising the musketry of t 
whole, and an officer should be appointed as chief in 
could take his place at the school whenever he might 
inspection work. For five years I had to inspect the 
musketry in India, and I am perfectly certain that ai 
conscientiously carries out work of this nature will hav 
to devote to the details of school work. Further, in 
there should be at least one officer who is capable of ho! 
courses of musketry instruction for militia officers an 
sioned officers. 

108. The importance of increasing full as well as m 
accommodation is so obvious that I do not here pr 
Neither miniature ranges nor ammunition used on the 
very much, whereas the instruction imparted is of grea 
thoroughly trained on a miniature range have aurpris 
learn on the open ranges. 

109. The system of cadet musketry should be revise 
last year of cadet service practice should be confined to 
the miniature rifle, and; as funds admit, it will be f< 
advantage if, in all essentials, such as trigger pressinj 
these miniature rifles are similar to the service weap 
Britain, in Canada, and in the United States of Amer 
normally instructed to shoot with the miniature c 
weapon they will use in later years. In the last year < 
service, those who have passed the standards in jgrou 
miniature rifle might be permitted to fire a recruits' c 
ketry with the service weapon. 

Light Horsb. 

110. The Light Horse are the most typically Austn 
the Commonwealth troops. Physically the men seem 
built by nature to fulfill a Cavalry commander's ideal 
exceedingly keen; they ride boldly and well, and are cli 
at getting about the country. In fact, a large pro] 
recruits join with half the trade of a mounted soldier a 
ends. 

Although lamentation over the deterioration of the w 
ing dish at all reunions of officers belonging to moun 



to on the subject seemed well satisfied with the new saddles. 

111. Cohesion, control, and horse mastership are the* qualities 
which the Light Horse inevitably lack. I say inevitably, because, 
with the short time available for training, it would be too much to 
expect of any men that they should develop high standards of steadi- 
ness or revolutionize their preconceived notions of the way to work 
a horse. But, admitting all this, there is still ample scope for im- 
provement even under existing conditions, and, what is more, I am 
convinced that it will gradually come about. The reason for my 
conviction is that it was the lack of that very cohesion and of the art 
of sparing horses which was recognized by all of us as the weak spot 
of the Australian contingents in South Africa. But the Light Horse 
have made gool progress since those days, and the improvement is 
steadily going on all the time. 

112. With only moderate oohesion, a small body, such as a squad- 
ron or even a regiment, may march and maneuver; without good 
oohesion, any larger body of Light Horse will soon find itself in dis- 
array and confusion. In the old days the Australian contingents used 
up their horses as if each man had only to go out on the veldt and 
round up, or select from some friendly corps, another. To-day a 
light Horse regiment would make its mounts last twice the time; in 
the near future I believe they will really come to understand the price- 
less value of a good and fit charger in peace or war. 

113. The remedies are in the hands of the officers, particularly the 
junior officers. The men must look more to the troop leaders, whether 
in movement or in the firing line, and as the young officers improve 
in knowledge so they will gain power and grip over their men. This 
willgive improved discipline, from which follows the closer cohesion that 
is required. Individually the men move quickly j it is rapidity of col- 
lected maneuver of troops, squadrons, and regiments toward some 
common objective that must now be superimposed upon that good 
foundation. The same as regards stable management. Officers 
must make an earnest study of this subject and must see to it that 
whether in camp or in the field their men are constantly thinking of 
their horses. 

114. To give point to the foregoing remarks I may as well give an 
example. The most instructive of my inspections of Light Horse took 
place early one morning when my official visit was supposed to be over 
and when I was believed to be, and had meant to be, miles away from 
the training ground. 

However, it was my fortune, so it happened, to motor past a Light 
Horse encampment on a fine summer's morning about half an hour after 
the force had started work upon a tactical scneme. First. I met the 
leading squadrons working along in very good style toward tne enemy's 
position. Behind them were several squadrons making up lost dis- 
tance, moving toward the front somewhat rapidly, without much 
order, covering the whole width of the road, and in depth taking up 
at least four or five times the proper distance. Next came a squadron 
which had evidently started late, moving on either side of the road at a 
gallop. Last of all, as I passed the camp itself, single horsemen were 
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still issuing from the gates of the paddock, most of them at full gallop, 
in a desperate hurry to join their comrades at the front. 

115. Here was lack of camp discipline and precision and want of care 
of horseflesh. Most of these men had not fallen in on parade and 
their squadron had moved on without them. This was irregular, and 
although no reflection on the fighting value of the individuals, yet a 
reflection, certainly, on the war value of the unit. Much depends upon 
a good start and perfect steadiness in getting away from camp. The 
impression made m the camp follows the horseman into the field. As 
to the horses, all owners in tnis horse-loving land will understand that 
only imperative necessity can justify a long day's work being com- 
menced at a furious pace. 

116. To improve troop and squadron control, field days, where a 
force as large as a whole brigade is in action, should be exceptional, 
and the work should be confined for the present mainly to squadron 
training. I have several times heard of the idea of combined camps 
for the three arms mooted by senior officers, but whilst these would 
afford valuable experiences for commanders and staffs, from the point 
of view of the units I would prefer for some years to come, and until 
there are trainees of long service in the ranks, if an occasional training 
could be given to one unit at a time. The whole of the instructional 
staff of the brigade can then be employed with each regiment in turn. 

117. In reconnoissance more use should be made of patrols and the 
best men should be sent out. Protective patrols generally worked 
intelligently and well, though on several occasions, not being boldly 
enough pushed out, they could not have given the main body sufficient 
warning of an attack to allow it to extricate itself in time from a low 
and difficult position. But as regards the individual savvy and quick- 
ness of all ranks I have nothing but praise. 

118. Ground scouting gains an added importance in the country 
over wbich I have seen the Ligjht Horse working : much time can be 
saved in movement if early intimation is given ol the gates and pass- 
ways in the paddock fences. 

On one or two occasions I found the officers weak in map reading, 
and a compass would have been helpful. 

119. In message writing, Field Service Regulations lay down places 
for the address, number, date, place sent from, etc; this may seem a 
trivial matter, in reality it is important. While a reconnoissance is 
going on, the staff of a mounted brigade receives a large number of 
messages; if these are not written in proper form, valuable time is 
wasted in hunting out where the information comes from, and so on. 
Moreover, the writer is less likely to forget details when there is a 

Slace laid down for each one. A patrol that collects information and 
oes not transmit it is useless. 

120. Recruited as they are, a large proportion of the men of the 
Light Horse are able to shoe their own horses. Both in camp and on 
mobilization men should have shoes in their shoe pockets ready fitted 
for their horses. 

121. The Light Horse have no barrack squares, but possess instead 
the whole of their native land, a magnificent training ground, to work 
over; the officers should make all possible use of it to teach object 
lessons; in the stress of war men will remember what they have seen 
better than what they have been told. 

80656— S. Doc. 796, 68-8 7 
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122. I have made certain criticisms on the Light Horse. I do not 
wish to leave the subject without again expressing my high apprecia- 
tion of their value to-day, and the confidence I feel as to their Future. 
An invader would necessarily be very weak in the cavalry arm, and 
the Light Horse would have the time of their lives with his commu- 
nications and with his scouting and foraging parties. When battle 
was joined they would also play their part, for I can assure the Com- 
monwealth that they possess to-day a formidable arm in their Light 
Horse — the sort of men any commamder would like to have athis 
back in war. 

Fhsld Artillery. 

123. I the earlier days of the home Territorials the most common 
tod, on the platform, most effective form of attack upon the force 
took the shape of sarcasms levelled at the Field Artillery units. How, 
it was asked by the indignant orator, could a highly technical arm, an 
arm that had always remained a mystery even to himself, be mastered 
by mere citizens f Well, the thing has been done, at least to the extent 
that the Field Artillery are now cited by the supporters and not by the 
depredators of the Territorials. 

124. So here in the Commonwealth, the facts being that, first, there 
is no mystery about artillery ; secondly, that a special type of recruit — 
and a very excellent type — i3 always attracted by tnat arm of the 
service from which Napoleon arose to power. 

The Field Artillery furnish a first-class example of the willing, eager 
spirit that pervades the Commonwealth to-day. Although a longer 
period of* training is required than in the Infantry, there is not The 
smallest difficulty in getting trainees to apply to join. The authori- 
ties have, indeed, to pick and choose their men from the numbers press- 
ing forward to undertake the more arduous duty. Having once 
elected for the Artillery, the trainees nlay the game handsomely and 
give their time generously, with both nands, to the State. Through- 
out the year they continue to put in voluntary attendances at training 
drills, amounting in many cases to quite a large number, and I am 
glad, indeed, to be able to report that all this keenness finds reflection 
in the work of the batteries m the field. 

125. Some of the instruction now being given is of the highest order, 
and the technical training of the firing battery is in safe hands. I 
have seen a considerable amount of successful practice at simple tar- 
gets and also, naturally, some which showed very clearly the need of 
longer training and greater experience. 

Tne following hints may be of some service to the officers: Time 
spent in reconnoissance is seldom wasted ; this principle and a ready 
imagination will carry a battery commander far on the road to vic- 
tory. Want of imagination — want of power to borrow the enemy's 
Eoint of view — is a downhill attribute. Example: On one occasion a 
attery trotted into action under cover, raising, as it went, a high 
column of dust, which must have given a hostile battery all the infor- 
mation it required; a little thought and the battery would have 
walked up ana opened fire without any indication to the enemy of its 
position. 
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126. Here, per contra, is a favorable note from my diary: 

At camp the battery staff, even in highly trained batteries apt to move any- 
how, pressed forward smartly as a compact, conesive body and kept well under cover 
till it was wanted. 

Some of the junior officers naturally show their lack of experience 
every now and then. Thus, an occasion rises to my mind when the 
battery leader, relying on the tracking powers of the second trumpeter, 
led the battery into the thickest part of a thick wood, instead of to 
the position selected by the battery commander. 

127. The horses are generally suitable, and one or two of the bat- 
teries I saw were very well mounted indeed. 

The driving in many cases was capital — it was even surprising. 
The Australian driver, though he may come from a town district, 
when he is brought under good instruction, develops a fine confi- 
dence and dash in a remarkably short time. Necessity is the mother 
of progress as well as of invention. Paddocks studded thick with 
stumps of big trees force the men to drive well or to take very bad 
spills. 

Most of the batteries I have seen at continuous training possess 
good standards of camp discipline and stable management, points that 
will tell strongly in their favor in war. 

128. I have spoken hitherto of the better-trained units that have 
been inspected. I have seen others attempting work beyond their 
present powers — batteries that should have been employed learning 
the very rudiments of their work. Two of these batteries are not 
yet ready for war. That is to say, they are not yet capable of mov- 
ing smartly off the road to take up a position and open nre therefrom. 

129. As the words " ready for war" used in the preceding para- 
graph may give rise to some misapprehension, I must clearly explain 
that I do not by that phrase mean to imply that even the efficient 
batteries of the Commonwealth Field Artillery are yet, collectively, 
trained up to the level required of the Artillery of an army working 
in masses together in the field. They have not had time yet, or 
opportunity, to practice that higher control and power of combina- 
tion outside the battery, without which there can be no real fire 
cooperation. 

130. Then again there is the problem of handling that great mass 
of ammunition supply which lies behind the guns in action. Even 
within the batteries themselves this problem has hardly been attacked, 
I have only seen batteries working with their firing battery wagons; 
the first line wagons have not been in action. Whether higher 
training of this sort can ever satisfactorily be carried through in the 
present period of training is questionable. If not, then it must sim- 
ply be recognized that although the batteries may be "readv for 
war" as they stand, the Field Artillery as a whole will not be nt for 
handling in the mass during a pitched battle until they have been 
embodied and have worked together for a further period of at least 
several weeks. 

GARRISON ARTILLERY. 

131. I have inspected the bulk of the Garrison Artillery, both per- 
manent and militia, on their manning parades, and at work on the 
guns. 
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Tne Royal Australian Garrison Artillery are men of fine physique; 
tbey are very steady on parade and smart at their gun driU. A few 
of them struck me as being rather on the old side for work requiring 
rigor and force. In time of stress efficiency might suffer in conse- 
quence. I refer to this matter later on (par. 184) under the head of 
''Pensions." 

132. The soldiers of the militia Garrison Artillery are also a well 
aei up, athletic lot of young fellows, very keen indeed, ami quite up 
to the work required of them. 

The only practice over a sea range that I saw was carried out by a 
militia unit. The drill was smart, and the rate of fire and effect would 
have been creditable to any troops. 

133. I noticed a small deficiency in equipment: the lack of canvas 
shoes for work with the modern gun mountings; without them the 
danger of slipping is considerable. They are now in use in the 
Imperial service. 

ENGINEERS. 

134. Toe Engineers of all ranks are conspicuous for the intelli- 
gent capacity with which they tackle their busine>s. 

There is cau^e here for gratification — none for surprise. The 
officers are architects or civil engineers; the rank and file are specially 
selected from the trades cognate to the work they have to perform 
as soldiers. 

Hence, even with the short period of military training available, 
the higher technical work of running searchlights, with their engines 
and dynamos, Is carried on with perfect ease by the < itizen soldiers 
of Australia. They have nothing to learn here, so far as I can see, 
from anv regular instructor. 

If only some arrangement could be made for insuring that the 
searchlight sections of the militia could be available during the short 
but dangerous precautionary period which may precede mobilization, 
I see no reason for retaining electric light Engineers on a permanent 
basis. The Garrison Artillery might act as i aretakers of the search- 
lights and their engines. 

135. When the submarines actually en route from England arrive, 
submarine mining, now in the hands ot the Engineers, will, I presume, 
be either abolished, or handed over to the Navy, as has been done 
elsewhere. I assumo also that " works' ' will continue to be carried 
out by the department for home affairs. Under a militia system 
there can not he room for two works departments in the same country. 

In these circumstances, then, there would appear to be little or no 
scope for the employment of a permanent Engineer Corps upon any 
of the duties referred to in the two previous paragraphs. 

136. Besides searchlight work, the Engineer militia has to deal 
with pioneer work of all kinds in the field, as well as with communi- 
cation service. Here specialized military knowledge is essential, 
and more technical instruction is wanted than is now available. 
Good value would be obtained if pioneer schools were established in 
central positions to which the officers and noncommissioned officers 
of Engineer unite could be sent for instruction. Pioneer classes for 
other arms might also be usefully held from time to time at these 
schools. The advantage a permanent school possesses is that 
instruments, equipment, and models can be maintained there which 
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the traveling instructor lacks. A couple of permanent instructors 
with half a do^en permanent assistants should suffice for the needs 
of each school. 

INFANTRY. 

137. I have now seen the greater portion of the Australian In- 
fantry — four brigades and several single battalions at maneuver 
camps, the remainder on ceremonial parades. 

I wish very much I could transplant 10,000 of these young soldiers 
to Salisbury rlain. They would do the croakers good and make them 
less frightened of other nations, who have no overseas children get- 
ting ready to lend them a hand. 

138. liost of the officers are keen and resourceful. I was particu- 
larly struck by the clear and capable manner in which captains gave 
their story at my conferences, or when called upon to explain a situa- 
tion in the field. On the other band, a proportion of the senior 
officers, even of the commanding officers, do not possess the nerve 
or calm essential to any one occupying positions so responsible. I 
have not concerned myself with personal detail, not conceiving it 
my duty to report on individuals, and from this attitude I shall not 
depart. But 1 state my broad impression so that the responsible 
Australian authority may know where there is scope for his vigilance. 

139. The majority of the noncommissioned officers and men are 
still very young, but they are ful 1 of intelligence and grit. On at 
least two occasions I have seen brigades tested severely, once by 
heat and heavy marching, the other time by floods and mud. In 
each case the men made light of their trying experiences, treating 
them as an excellent joke. 

140. In my general remarks at the commencement of this chapter 
I referred to tne distinction between an elementary lesson and an 
unreal lesson. With the Infantry, whose training is not varied and 
enlivened either bj the horse, as in the Cavalry and Artillery, or by 
technical work, as in the Engineers, Army Service Corps, or Medical 
Services, it is specially important to bear in mind another distinc- 
tion, namely, that wliich exists between elementary work and dull 
work. 

141. I will give an instance. On one occasion all companies were 
ordered out to practice advanced guards. I supervised several of the 
exercises. The captain explained the situation, apportioned the 
responsibility, and told off nis officers and men to their respective 
tasks. Then the company moved off. From that moment there 
was little more to be learned and therefore little more interest, pro- 
vided only distances were maintained. The company marched on 
and on, preceded and flanked by scouts, first the vanguard, then the 
main guard — and nothing happened. There was no enemy; there 
was no contretemps. Why? Because it had been arranged that 
the work on that day was to be elemontary. 

142. Well, but I maintain that even in the elementary stages better 
value might be got of one of those afternoons in camp which are so 

Sricoless because so few. Suppose that instead of all companies 
oing advanced guards, one company formed outposts, and that an 
advanced guard company from a distance of 2 miles were marched 
in such a direction that it must strike that outpost ? The scouts of the 
subaltern commanding the vanguard detect the outpost sentry, or 
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good a fire position as he can and send back a written report to his 
captain commanding the main guard. The captain, in his turn, 
must determine what to do, and issue orders. Again, the outpost 
commander is warned by his sentry, and brings his picket into 
fighting position, at the same time writing a report to the commander 
of the main force. 

143. It may be said that the young officers have never practiced 
writing such reports, and that the rank and file are not yet trained 
enough to take up a fire position. Some sort of a report the officers 
will perforce write, and as to the troops, in such small numbers they 
will get there somehow. Everyone will make mistakes of course, 
but, then, I say, let them make mistakes. The more the better, from 
an instructor's point of view, for he, like the literary critic, lives upon 
the errors of others. 

Not only would more be lear led by the scheme I have suggested 
than by practicing for several hours the mechanism of a movement 
that can De learned in 10 minutes, but everyone would be interested, 
and a power of stimulating interest is the hall-mark of a good teacher. 

144. I trust this little example of mine will not be twisted into a 
theory that soldiers should begin to run before they can walk. Not 
at all. Only, under the particular conditions obtaining in the Aus- 
tralian Army, it is well that a long drill should, at the end, get into 
touch, even faultily, and for a few minutes, with the reality for which 
it is meant to be a preparation. 

Army Service Corps. 

145. The Army Service Corps ha?e always distinguished them- 
selves on my parades by their excellent turnout and bearing. I have 
made it my business to examine as closely as time would admit into 
their work in the camps, work upon which the well-being and con- 
tent of the rest of the troops closely hinge. A suitable selection in 
trades makes it easy for them to fall into their various tasks. 

But I consider that on certain occasions too much demand has 
been made on their strength, and a slight increase to their establish- 
ment of trainees appears to me advisable. Also, it would be well 
if the companies, with their transport, could be brought into camp 
the day before the rest of the troops. Some hire of transport would 
thus be saved, and the depot could be got into working order to meet 
the first rush. 

When moving on roads, march discipline assumes great impor- 
tance ; a column of transport must either keep 4o the left halt of the 
road or arrangements for clearing the road rapidly from the rear must 
be practiced as a matter of drill. 

Altogether, this is a highly satisfactory and efficient branch of the 
Commonwealth service. 

Army Medical Corps. 

146. The system of attaching the field units of the Army Medical 
Corps to combatant units during the periods of continuous training 
is much to be commended as being excellent training for war. 
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In every camp inspected, I have visited the hospital tents; the 
beds were, fortunately, for the most part empty; the rare occupants 
that I found were receiving every care and attention. 

The drivers of the ambulance wagons are efficient* all ranks take 
the keenest professional pride in their duties, and the turnout and 
general appearance on ceremonial parades have struck me favorably. 

Aviation. 

147. The Flying School was visited at a fortunate moment. One of 
the new B. E. machines had been finished the night before, and was 
ready to take the air. 

The situation of the school is ideal; it is well away from interfer- 
ence by the public; it has a sea front; there is nothing on the land 
side to break up the wind; and there is good landing ground every- 
where for many miles. The new sheds and workshops are progress- 
ing well, and are conveniently placed, with plenty of room for eventual 
expansion. The two instructors are fine steady fliers, and, more 
important still, have great experience in teaching. 

148. The equipment consists of a Bristol instructional machine, 
two B. E.'s, and two Deperdussin monoplanes. The Bristol machine, 
with 50-horsepoWer Gnome engino, is the type on which the majority 
of British pilots have taken their brevets, and is a good machine for 
the purpose. The B. E.'s are of the usual Government type, and 
were in part constructed by the Bristol Co. The rudderposts are 
not sufficiently rigid, and it is proposed to braze on two fins set at 
90°, which will probably remedy the defect. The petrol gauge is 
not visible to the pilot when a passenger is carried; this should be 
remedied. The present tanks only hold enough petrol for about one 
and a half hours* flying, but this need not interfere with the utility 
of the machines for instructional purposes. The machine that was 
ready had been very well trued up; although the engine had not 
been tuned to its normal revolutions, the machine flew very steadily 
with a passenger in a somewhat bumpy condition of the air. 

The two Deperdussin machines with 35-horsepower Aazani engines 
will be useful for ground work to accustom learners to the controls 
and to sitting behind their wings; it would be dangerous to allow 
them off the ground — at any rate, pupils should on no account be 
permitted to make a turn in the air with them. 

149. For the present, it is proposed to teach in each year a limited 
numb9r of officers of the permanent and militia forces and a limited 
number of mechanics. 

A beginning has been made with military aviation in Australia, 
and the Government have decided to continue. I venture, with 
much respect, to submit that in so deciding they have been well 
advised. True, the aeroplane is a new arm, and there are heavy 
calls being made on the Commonwealth purse to keep the older arms 
in the van of progress. But, although from this point of view it 
might seem prudent to hold back in the matter of flying, on the other 
hand Australia should just as much aim at being ultimate mistress 
of her own air as she is oi her own land and sea. Therofore, the 
sooner she makes a beginning at being self-contained in the matter 
of flying the better. 

Proceeding on this assumption it is necessary for me to point out 
that, unless certain equipment is added, the money already spent, 
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macnme, it is inevitable uiai/ wie pupus win ue r^iameu m expensive 
idleness at frequent and, often, for long intervals. Nor do I think 
it altogether safe to send pumls straight Irom the 50-horsepower 
instructional machine to the fast B. E. Also, it may very likely 
come to be considered necessary in the near future that sea planes 
should be provided as an adjunct to the navy. But flying is not 
learned on sea planes but on aeroplanes. 

150. I therefore recommend the provision of two additional ma- 
chines for instruction, say Bristol biplanes, with 80-horsepower 
engines; these would provide intermediate instruction in preparatio i 
for the fast work. Tncy could, I believe, be obtained at a first cost 
of under £2,000. Then, again, the governing factor with regard to 
the B. E. machine? will be the Renault engines, and unless a spare 
engine is provided both machines will often be out of action at the 
same time. In the alternative, two Maurice Farman's might be sub- 
stituted for the 80-hors^power Bristol's, at a rather larger cost this 
would give two more Renault engines, which would be interchange- 
able with the engines of the B. E. machines. 

The two sheds and repair shop now building, wifh the aeroplane 
tent already in use, should give sufficient accommodation for the 
extra machines recommended. 

The Royal Military College. 

151. I inspected Duntroon on the 30th and 31st March, bringing 
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required than was anticipated (see Appendix H), and this fact must, 
to some extent, affect the output from the college. 

154. I earnestly hope that Lord Kitchener's proposal to attach 
young officers for a time to units of the Imperial forces will be carried 
through. Keeping in view the problems that face Australia in the 
eastern seas, I would suggest that India offers unique opportunities 
for these young officers to imbibe the spirit and principles of the 
British troops with whom they may some day stand snoulder to 
shoulder, and, generally, to study the characteristics of Asiatics. 

Pensions for the Permanent Force. 

155. Pensions are things which lie out on a sort of Tom Tidler's 

f round midway between military organization and State policy, 
t is optional to me, therefore, to pass on and look the other way, 
or to run on to the debatable territory and perhaps get caught. 
One good excuse and three fair reasons impel me to adventure upon 
the latter course of action: 

(1) Lord Kitchener referred to pensions in his report (par. 44). 

(2) The shadow of the indigent veteran has dogged my footsteps 
throughout my tour. 

(3) The first cadets from Duntroon are graduating and it may 
discourage them, on the outset of their career, if they see old officers 
who have done distinguished service reduced to takmg junior clerk- 
ships in order to save their families from destitution. 

(4) Wherever regulations are pitiless there is a tendency for the 
divine emotion of pity to reassert itself in some irregular, and there- 
fore, harmful way. An old officer or noncommissioned officer comes 
to the end of his tether. It is patent to all the Army that his useful 
sphere of service has already been exceeded, but no one wants to see 
him, on that account, struggling with starvation. What happens? 
The tender heart of authority is touched. The time-expifed veteran 
is extended. Thereby work suffers and hope deferred makes sick 
the hearts of dozens of anxious juniors. 

The Canadian Government has recently instituted a contributory 
pension scheme for its officers, which is, I was given to understand, 
working admirably. 

The Government Factories. 

156. Every superintendent went out of his way to show me as much 
as possible during my visits to the factories under the control of the 
Department of Defense. But, in default of a staff of experts, I am 
not competent to submit any detailed analysis, and I merely com- 
ment on a few points that came within my notice. 

The good conditions under which the employees Work is a credit 
to the Commonwealth Government, who here set a fine standard, 
not only before private employers, but also to other older ana 
wealthier Governments. 

157. Though no expert, I have carefully inspected on previous 
occasions the Birmingham Small Arms, Eniield, and the Ross Rifle 
Factory at Quebec. Lithgow is equipped with thoroughly modern 
machinery, such as magnetic chucks and, what seemed to me, a 
particularly effective rifling machine. I noticed that the oil employed 
m the furnaces allows of nice adjustments in temperature. 
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continental walnut by Queensland maple in the manufacture 01 
stocks, are so much to the good. The cost per rifle must also be 
viewed from this standpoint of a self-contained Australia. Even if 
this cost remains permanently higher than the normal price at home, 
a rifle stands on a different platform from dry goods or machinery. 
Only the State must see to it that advantage is not taken of a depart- 
ment being a close borough to make the price too high. 

159. I tnink myself it might be well if an independent expert 
from the home factories were invited to come over every few years 
to visit the Lithgow works. Whilst I was at Quebec a talented expert 
had come out from England to examine. He locked the stable door; 
but already, alas, a very expensive horse had found its way down 
the long lane to which there is no turning. 

160. Taking into account the conditions of labor, the cost of 
locally produced acetone, and the fact that the machinery has onlj 
recently been installed, I consider that the price at which cordite is 
produced at Maribyrnong compares favorably with home prices. 
Whenever the proposed manufacture of gun cordite is commenced, 
the cleaning of the cotton will have to be carried out on a higher 
and more expensive scale. 

Lead linings to the boiling vats are being tried at Waltham Abbey 
with good results, and I would recommend that a similar experiment 
should be tried in Australia. 

161. Army clothing is a favorite topic of complaint all the world 
over. During my inspections I have heard a few growls about the 
uniforms supplied to the citizen forces, but certainly it is smart and 
serviceable. Most of the representations made to me concerned the 
cadets, and were to the effect that lighter material should be issued 
for summer wear, as the boys found the present heavy shirts, breeches, 
and putties very trying in the hot weather. I merely echo these 
remarks for what the authorities may consider them to be worth. 

162. The harness factory obtains that independent government 
examination of its products which I have recommended for the other 
establishments. 

The Commonwealth pattern girth, which I saw in the making, 
I consider a capital type of article. 

IX. CONCLUSION. 

« 

163. Of all the misrepresentations bandied to and fro on the 
subject of the Territorial forces of the old country the most gross and 
palpable has always seemed to me to be embodied in the statement 
that these citizen soldiers would not be ready to fight until six months 
after a declaration of war. If Englishmen and Scotchmen had really 
fallen so far away behind the standards of former generations, then, 
obviously, no amount of expenditure in money or service would 
suffice to prolong the existence of so wretched a race of beings. 
Actually the Territorial forces of the United Kingdom are not only 
ready, but burning, to fight the moment an enemy will oblige them 
by landing on British shores. But however monstrous an aspersion 
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may be, if it lives on, it will usually be found that it can lay claim 
to being some sort of distant poor relation to the truth, the truth in 
this case being that they would fight less effectively to-morrow 
than after six months', embodiment. 

164. So also with Australia's Aimy of to-day, and it is my object 
in these last lines to state how far they would be ready did the oc- 
casion rise now — at once — to hold their own against disciplined 
troops from regions washed by the Pacific. 

The whole of the Regulars and three-fourths of the actual serving 
militia are sufficiently trained to take part in a modern battle — sup- 
posing thfe occasion to arise the day after to-morrow. With two 
week? warning the lemaining fourth of the militia, plus some 20,000 
of the flower of the rifle clubs, would be available as reinforcements. 
Were the Australian forces then defeated, the defense of the country 
would resolve itself into a guerrilla problem, where at once it passes 
beyond the reckonings of recognized military science. 

165. I have said that three-fourths of the actual serving militia may 
be relied upon to fight against any force of invaders in tne open field, 
and certainly to kill a good number of them. By this I mean to say 
that a large proportion of the Australian forces have not only the will- 
ing spirit Dut also the technical instruction and discipline to enable 
one man to handle them during a concentration ad we h as in action. 
But now the further question arises, How would they fare upon the 
battle field? My own opinion is that, giving all due weight to the 
moral factor (i. e., that the men would be defending a country well 
worth defending and would be very angry) — giving, I say, due weight 
to this factor and to the advantage they would possess in knowing 
how to work over their own peculiar paddocks and bush — they would 
need to be in a majority of at least two to one to fight a pitched battle 
with picked regular troops from overseas on equal terms. Compara- 
tive lack of discipline and cohesion showing up strongly where large 
forces were involved — these are my reasons for allowing so large a 
margin of superiority to the invading forces. 

166. Everyone will form his own opinion upon my estimate. At 
best it is but a paper estimate and op?n to a nundred qualifications 
and suppositions. Still it is an attempt to convey an opinion, and 
the only difference between my opinion and the opinions of those 
who may hereafter traverse it is tnat I am paid to give my views, 
and also that not many Europeans have been privileged to inspect 
as I have the native troops of India, the United States Regulars, the 
Japanese Army, the French, Geiman, and Russian detachments in 
in Asia, and the reformed Chinese troops. 

167. Finally, no one can have studied thi3 report without under- 
standing that each year, betwe?n now and 1919-20, the units of the 
Austialian Army should improve in efficiency at the rate of something 
certainly not less than 10 per cent per annum. 
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APPENDIXES. 



Appendix A. — Statement showing amounts expended on defense for each of the last 10 years. 





Naval. 


Military. 


Total de- 
fense ex- 
penditure. 


Year. 


Cost of 
mainte- 
nance. 


Other 
expendi- 
ture.) 


Total. 


Cost of 
mainte- 
nance. 


Other 
expendi- 
ture.* 


Total. 


1904-6 


£47,991 
48,180 
51,725 
58,449 
60,663 
84,488 
103,753 
284,295 
633,305 
902,453 


£151,651 
205,888 
204,151 
454,897 
207,452 
285,643 
1,371,250 
1,385,095 


£199,542 
251,868 
255,876 
511,346 
268,105 
330,111 
1,475,003 
1.640 .190 


£610,512 

520,370 

558,734 

602,094 

654,014 

897,264 

1,045,228 

1,448,872 

1, 60S, 115 

1,910,282 


£223,007 
197,765 

.220,605 
221,065 
128,381 
308,417 
488,476 
983,777 

1,062,805 

1,405,173 


£733,519 
718,136 
779,239 


£933,061 


1905-6 


970,003 


1906-7 


1.035.115 


1907-3 

1908-9 


823,159, 1,334,505 
782,375 1,050,480 


1909-10: 


1,205,681 ; 1,535,793 
1,533,702 3,008,705 


1910-11 


1911-12 


2,430,649 4,080,039 
2,670,920 4.331. 49S 


1912-13 


1,027,273 I 1.660.578 


1913-14 (estimated).... 


1,528,965 


2,431,418 


3,315,435 


•5,746,853 



» Includes expenditure on naval works, buildings, sites, rents, and repairs; arms, equipment, etc., con- 
struction of fleet; payment under naval agreement act. 

« Includes expenditure on buildings, sites, etc., rent, repairs, etc., rifle ranges, military stores; interest 
on transferred properties: miscellaneous. 

• Estimated that a saving of £500,000 will be effected on this sum. 

Appendix B. — Military forces of the Commonwealth — Duties assigned to each member 

of the Military Board. 



The Chief of the 
General Staff is 
charged with all 
preparation for 
war, as follows: 
Organization for 
war, training, 
and instruction 
other than that 
allotted to the 
Adjutant Oen- 
oral, education 
and examination 
for first appoint- 
ment and promo- 
tion of officers, 
field operations 
and promulga- 
tion of operation 
orders, schemes 
for maneuvers, 
Including o o n - 
oentration, allo- 
cation of funds 
for maneuvers 
and training, 
plans of concen- 
tration for war. 
preparation ana 
maintenance of 
defense schemes, 
military libra- 
ries, intelligence, 
drill books and 
manuals dealing 
with training 
and military in- 
struction and 
war organisa- 
tion, censorship. 



The Adjutant General is 
charged with the enrol- 
ment, organization, and 
mobilization of the troops, 
as follows: Registration, 
exemptions, medical in- 
spection organiza t i o n , 
peace establishments, re- 
cruiting and recruit train- 
ing, musketry, discipline, 
medical services and sani- 
tation, distribution of 
units, editing and Issuing 
orders other than opera- 
tion orders and military 
books of regulations, edit- 
ing and issuing mobiliza- 
tion orders, administra- 
tion of and questions relat- 
ing to administrative and 
instructional staff, mili- 
tary clerks, personnel, ed- 
ucation ana examination 
of soldiers, appointments, 
promotion, retirement, 
posting, exchange and 
transfer of officers, mobili- 
zation of personnel, mili- 
tary prisons and police 
and detention barracks, 
military and martial law. 
duties in aid of the civil 
power, casualties, dis- 
charges, desertion, and 
fraudulent enlistment, 
medals, ceremonial, rifle 
clubs and reserves, cadets, 
chaplains, postal services. 



The Quarter- 
master Gen- 
eral is charged 
with the 
eq u i p m e n t 
and mainte- 
nance of the 
troops, as fol- 
lows: Regula- 
tions for uni- 
versal train- 
ing, dress, 
transport and 
remounts, 
v e t e r i n ary 
services, 
move m e n t s 
by land and 
sea, convey- 
ance of stores, 
railways, ap- 
propriat ion, 
oc o u p a t i on 
and equip- 
ment of bar- 
racks, supply 
of (bod, forage, 
clothing, 
arms and am- 
munition, 
stores and 
equip m e n t , 
mobllizat i o n 
arrangements 
connected 
with the 
above serv- 
ices, adminis- 
tratlon of 
corps dealing 
with the 
above serv- 
ices. 



The Chief of 
Ordnance is 
charged with 
the questions 
relating to 
armaments, 
fixed defenses, 
and Engineer 
services, as fol- 
lows: Arrange- 
ments for the 
construct i o n 
and mainte- 
nance of forti- 
fications, bar- 
racks, store 
buildings, and 
ranges, pat- 
terns, provi- 
sion, inspec- 
tio n , and 
maintenance 
of armaments 
and vehicles, 
patents, and 
inventions, 
administra- 
tion of the 
staff and per- 
manent force 
oonneoted 
with the 
above, techni- 
cal instruc- 
tion of Artil- 
lery and En- 
gineers, i n 
eluding 
schools, pro- 
mulgation of 
changes in 
war material. 



The flnanoe 
member will 
be charged 
with military 
finance, as fol- 
lows: Consid- 
eration and 
compilation of 
Parliamentary 
estimates, re- 
view of pro- 
posals for new 
expenditure, or 
the redistribu- 
tion of the 
sums allotted 
to the differ- 
ent subheads 
of defense 
votes, finan- 
cial advice, 
treasury re- 
quirements, 
claims, com- 

Sens atlon — 
eath or in- 
jury. 
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Appendix C. 



Military district 


Number 

of 
brigade 
areas. 


Number 

of 

battalion 

areas. 


Number 

ot 

training 

areas. 


First 


3 
8 

7 
2 

1 
1 


12 
32 
29 
9 
6 
4 


31 


Second 


72 


Third 


66 


Fourth 


23 


Fifth ... .... ....... .... 


16 


Sixth 


11 






Total 


22 


192 


217 







i Proposed to form only 88 battalions before 1920. 
Appendix D. — Rates of pay for citizen forces. 



Kan*. 



Artillery and Engineers— 
25 days per annum. 



Kate per 
whole day. 



Amount per 
annum. 



Other arms— 16 days 
per annum. 



Rate per 
whole day. 



Amoimt 
per annum. 



Colonel or brigadier 

lieutenant colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant, second lieutenant 
Regimental sergeant, major. . . 

Company sergeant major 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private 

Recruits 



Jt s. d. 

2 5 
1 17 
1 10 
1 2 



15 

12 

11 

10 



£ 8. d. 
56 5 
46 17 
37 10 
28 2 
18 15 
15 
H 15 
12 10 
11 5 

5 

3 15 



Jt 8. d. 

2 5 
1 17 6 
1 10 
1 2 

15 

12 

11 

10 



£ 
36 
30 
24 
18 
12 



t. d. 




9 12 
8 16 
8 
7 4 
3 4 
2 8 



Half-day parades shall be paid for at one-half and night drills at one-quarter of the 
above rates. 



HORSE ALLOWANCE. 



Officers and soldiers of Light Horse units shall be granted horse allowance at the 
rate of 5s. per diem for each mounted parade attended, provided that the total amount 
paid to an officer or soldier in any one year shall not exceed £A. 

Payment of horse allowance to be made at times of payment of militia pay, i. e. , (a) In 
camp of continuous training, or on return from camp, at discretion of commandant; 
(6) in the month of June of each financial year. 
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units for lines of communication. 



Units, etc., required to complete. 






Military district 






First. 


Second. 


Third 


Fourth 


Filth. 


Sixth, 


Total 


Divisional headquarters 














6 


Light Horse: 

I ight Horse brigade headquarters 




1 
3 

1 


1 
3 
1 










Light Horse rcciments 












pivtaintiftl qqiiftriron? 




2 








Field Artlllerv: 

Divisional Artillerv headquarters 










Field Artillery brigade headquarters 

Field batteries: 

18-pounders ' 


1 

3 

1 

1 
2 
1 


2 

8 
1 

3 

4 
2 


3 

10 
2 

3 
5 
2 


1 

2 

1 

I 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


25 


Howitzer 




Ammunition columns: 

Light Horse brigade* 








Field Artillery brigade 


1 


1 


14 


Field Artillerv (howitzer) battery 




Divisional . . . *. 








Engineers: 

Divisional Engineers, headquarters 
















Field companies 


m 


2 

1 

1 

4 
12 

1 
2 

4 

1 

4 


2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
11 

1 
2 
3 

1 
3 


i 


i 


» 


6* 


Signal troops 




Divisional signal companies 












Wireless companies 












InJantry: 

infantry brigado, headquarters 


2 

5 


i 

4 








Battalions. ......' ". 


1 






Army Service Corps: 

Companies (Light Horse brigades; 




Headquarters companies 


1 
1 


1 








Companies 








Army Medical /Corps: 

Light Horse field ambulances 










Field ambulances 


1 


1 

















i Includes three permanent batteries. ' Two hall companies. 

Appendix F. — Physical training of boys and girls. 

All boys of the ages of 12 and 13 years, who are medically fit, are liable to undergo 
junior cadet training, which embraces physical training (to be carried out on each 
school day for not less than 15 minutes), elementary marching drill, and the attain- 
ment of a certain standard of efficiency in not less than one of the following subjects: 
(a) Miniature rifle shooting, (6) swimming, (c) running in organized games, (a) first aid. 

The training of junior cadets is carried out by the school-teachers, but boys not in 
attendance at schools are trained by the military staff. The latter are very few, as 
most of the States now provide for compulsory attendance at school up to the age of 14. 
The training is inspected annually, and an allowance of 2s. 6d. per effective junior 
cadet is made to head teachers of schools to defray cost of providing equipment, etc. 

Fifteen instructors have been appointed by the Defense Department for the instruc- 
tion of teachers. These instructors conduct courses of instruction for teachers, and 
issue certificates as "Instructors of junior cadet training" to those who aualify. In 
addition, they visit the schools periodically for instructional purposes. Tne expenses 
of teachers attending schools of instruction are defrayed by the Defense Department, 

Although the Defense Department is only responsible for the instruction of those 
teachers who train junior cadets, the education departments of the several States, 
being desirous of extending the scheme of physical training to their schoolgirls, 
unanimously asked for a course of instruction to be arranged for their women teachers. 
A special course of instruction was held accordingly during three weeks in 1913 2 at 
which 22 women teachers from the several States attended. In addition to physical 
training, attention was given to anatomy and first aid, and special medical lecturers 
were employed in connection with these subjects. Certificates of competency were 
awarded to 20 of the teachers in attendance. Several of these teachers have since 
been employed by the State departments as "specialists" solely for the instruction of 
women teachers and schoolgirls in physical training. 
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Appendix G. — Approved allotment of members of rifle clubs on mobilization, 1913-14 









60 per 














Balance 








cent of 










Total 


Per- 


of cot 




Num- 
ber of 
rifle 
clubs. 


Total 


strength 
of clubs 


Total Total 
number number 


Total 
allotted 


Allot- 
ted to 
cable 
guards. 


allot- 
ment to 


centage 
of col- 


nnra 4 

avail- 


Military district. 


°{ r 15 e , mated 
clubB - ! fit to? 


allotted 
to Light 


allotted 
to In- 


to A. 8. 
C. and 


units 
' and 


umn 4 
allotted 


able for 
future 




Horse. 


fantry. 


A.M.C. 


cable 


to 


allot- 






i active 










guards. 


units. 


ment to 






; service. 














units. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) j (4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


First 


216 


9,098 ! 5,459 


610 


3,105 


142 


67 


3,924 


71.8 


1,535 


Second 


303 
325 
119 
124 
46 


14,099 : 8,460 
15,321 9.193 


760 
922 
381 
166 
128 


3,748 

5.280 

1,191 

997 

771 




1,274 





79 





25 
25 


4,506 
7,476 
1,572 
1,188 
1,003 


53.2 
81.3 
53.4 
83.5 
94.4 


3,952 


Third 


1,717 


Fourth 


4,906 
2,371 
1,770 


2,944 
1,422 
1,062 


1,372 


Fifth 


234 


Sixth 


59 




i 


Total 


1,133 


47,565 


28,540 


2,967 


15,092 


1,495 


117 


19,671 


68.9 


8,869 







Appendix H. — Administrative and instructional staff for militia units and territorial 

areas. 



Military unit or area. 


Proposed by 
Lord Kitchener. 


Present estab- 
lishment. 


Ultimate strength 
on present lines. 


Ultimate strength 
under proposals 
in Section IV. 




Officers. 


Other 
ranks. 


Officers. 


Other 
ranks. 


Officers. 


Other 
ranks. 


Officers. 


Other 
ranks. 


Light Hor?A brfgpdM. T 






6 

24 
13 
5 


6 

35 
69 
24 
11 
19 
178 
12 
15 


8 

24 

28 
14 


8 

44 

90 
50 
11 
21 
352 
22 
22 


8 

24 

28 
14 


8 


In&ntry brigades and brigade 
areas 


22 




24 


Light Horse regiments 


1Q0 


Field Artillery 






•50 


Garrison Artillery 






11 














•21 


Infantry battalions 






20 


88 


88 


88 


Army Service Corps 






22 


Army Medical Corps 












22 


Battalion areas 










«88 




Training areas 


215 
12 




6 218 
■12 


266 


•127 
12 


300 
12 


*500 


Spare, for special courses at- 
tached to other armies or 
sick 


12 


12 






Total 


249 


»400 


•80 
•218 


635 


•301 


932 


262 


848 








298 




Estimated expenditure at 
current rates 


(»\ 


£18* nm 


£283 nnn 


u £253 4m 





















» 26 regiments at 3 each and 12 divisional squadrons at 1 each. 

* 14 Field Artillery brigades at 3 each and 8 batteries at 1 each. 

• 14 field companies at 1 each and 7 for 8 signal troops and 7 divisional signal companies. 

* For a long tune to come these will be temporary appointments. 

• Temporary. 

• Permanent. 

* Averages 8 for country battalion areas and 4 for city battalion areas. 

* Includes 3 attached to other armies. 

• Lord Kitchener's proposals gave a total of 400, but did not show allocation of duties. 

w No estimate framed by Lord Kitchener. Expenditure at current rates would amount to £160,000. 
u Includes an allowance of £50 per annum for clerical assistance in each area office. 

Estimated— Officers average £320; noncommissioned officers average £200. 





ALLOCATION TO AREAS. 








Country. 


City. 


First district 


7 , 

8 ' 
7 , 

• 

3 I 
2 


5 


Second district .". 


24 


Third district .. .. ... . . 


22 


Fourth district [ 


3 


Fifth district , . 


3 


Sixth district 


2 








Total 


33 


59 



NOTE.— Country, 33X8-264; city, 59X4-236. Total, 500. 
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Appendix J. — Showing proposed redistribution of duties between the departments at 

headquarters. 

[Printed and published for the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia by Albert J. Mullett, 
Government Printer for the State of Victoria.] 



Secretary of defense (also 
permanent head of the 
Defense Department). 








Chief of the General Staff. 


Adjutant General. 


Quartermaster General. 








Add to present 


t 


Add to present 


Add to present 


duties: 




duties: 


duties: 


Subject to minister's in- 


] 


Administration of A rttt- 


Duties of the Chief of 


structions, reviewing 


' 3. 


lery and Engineers. 
In conjunction with 


Ordnance and of the 


expenditure of the De- 


] 


finance member not 


fense Department. 


i > 


Quartermaster Gener- 
al's administration of 


allotted elsewhere. 


Administration of the fol- 


1 


Administrative instruc- 


. lowing votes- 
Division 40/1, such 




the following votes- 


tion. 


] 


Division 40/1, all 




personnel as re- 


9 


personnel under 
defense act; divi- 




mains under the 






public service act; 
divisions 47, 48, 49. 
50, 51, 80/1; and 


] 1 


sions 41/1, 41A/1, 
42/1,43/1,67/1,68/1, 
60/1,70,71/1,72/1; 




- 




f 




preparation of esti- 
mates in connec- 




- and preparation of 




t 


estimates in con- 




tion therewith. 


1 


nection therewith. 






w . __1 


Regulations for univer- 






connection there- 


sal training. 






with. 


Deduct from pre- 
sent duties: 
Recruit training. 
Training of senior cadets. 
Musketry. 

Appointments, promo- 
tions, postings, etc., of 














Quartermaster Gener- 








al's personnel. 





Division 44 will be administered as at present by the commandant, Royal Military College, Duntroon. 
Note.— The divisions quoted above are those contained in estimates 1913-14. 

8066©— 8. Doc. 706, 63-3 8 
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THE SWISS SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In view of the increased interest of the American people in the 
subject of national defense and the many inquiries in regard to the 
military systems of various countries, it seems appropriate at this 
time to furnish a description of the system by which Switzerland has 
solved the problem of national defense. 

The notes herewith are compiled from the following reports on file 
at the Army War College. 

Report 01 Lieut. Col. George Bell, jr., November, 1911. 

Report of Capt. T. B. Mott, Field Artillery, 1905. 

Report of Capt. S. J. Bayard Schindel, General Staff United States 
Army, 1907. 

Report of Lieut. Col. William Cary Sanger, National Guard of New 
York, 1900. 

NOTES SHOWING THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE SWISS MILI- 
TARY SYSTEM. 

[From report of Lieut. Col. George Bell, jr., November, 1911.) 

Switzerlandj with a population (3,315,443) smaller than that of 
Massachusetts, and witri an area less than twice that of the same 
State, can mobilize 240,000 trained and properly equipped soldiers 
inside of 24 hours. Behind this force is a reserve of about the same 
size, part of whom are armed and have received training, and may be 
used to fill casualties, for the defense of positions and for special duties 
of various kinds. 

In many respects the Swiss Republic resembles our own, as their 
Cantons correspond to our States, and the greater portion of the 
Army belongs to the different Cantons and not to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose troops are but a very small fraction of the whole, 
although the Confederation has, with the consent of cantonal author- 
ity, charge of all recruiting for military service. 

Every Swiss citizen owes military service from the commencement 
of the year in which he attains the age of 20 to the end of that in which 
he reaches 48. and must present himself during his twentieth jrear at a 
designated place in his location for physical and mental examination. 
The place and time for this examination are published in the local 
newspapers and posted on bulletin boards. It is considered a mis- 
fortune to be rejected, but the examination is thorough and only 
about 50 per cent are accepted. The mental examination to test the 
instruction given in school requires a knowledge of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the history and geography of Switzerland, and if not 
sufficient the recruit must attena evening school in his town until he 
reports for duty. 
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After the examination, if successful, the man is given a soldier's 
register, in which is stated the result of the examination, and he is 
allowed to return home. Later on notice is sent to him to report at 
the training place to which he has been assigned. There is one of 
these places lor each division of Infantry, ana also separate training 
grounds for the Artillery, Cavalry, and Engineers. In 1910 there 
were 19,494 recruits accepted. 

The men for the different arms are selected largely because of their 
occupation. Thus Engineers are assigned to tne Engineer Corps, 
telegraphers to the telegraph companies, young country farmers to 
the cavalry, the mountain guides and climbers to the Mountain 
Artillery, and so on, every advantage being taken of a man's trade 
or profession to improve the Army and also to lessen the amount of 
special training required. 

All men accepted are insured by the Government against sickness 
or accident contracted while in service, and men not accepted are 
taxed because of their exemption until after they have reached 40 
years of age, this tax being in addition to all other taxes. 

The elite, or active army, is composed of all men between 20 and 32 
(except in the Cavalry, where it is 30) years of age, who have been 
able to pass the required mental and physical examinations and are 
accepted. After 32 (in the Cavalry, 30) the soldier passes to the 
landwehr; and after 40. until 48, he belongs to the landsturm, as do 
all other soldiers who nave become incapacitated for service in the 
elite and landwehr, but are still able to serve in the landsturm, and 
also all volunteers possessing sufficient knowledge to shoot and the 
necessary physical fitness. 

TRAINING OP BEORUITS. 

When a recruit reports at his training place or school he is fitted 
out with a uniform and equipment, complete in every particular for 
field service, and given a rine. Tnese articles he takes home with 
him after his training is over and keeps them until the end of his 
military service. When he is turned out for any purpose he has to 
present himself fully equipped, and if anything is missing he can be 
fined or imprisoned. The purpose of the schools for recruits is not 
only the training of recruits to become soldiers, but also to educate 
the cadres. The length of time for the school for recruits is fixed as 
follows: 

Days. 

Infantry 65 

Cavalry 90 

Artillery » 75 

Foot Artillery (fortification troops) 76 

Engineers - 65 

Sanitary troops (Hospital Service) 60 

Commissariat 60 

Train 60 

Where special training takes place in separate courses, recruits 
have to serve only 40 days of the schools above mentioned. For exam- 
ple, soldiers of tne Hospital Service have to follow a special course 
m the hospital, but the 40 days of the recruit school must be served 
first. 
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Each recruit school is under the charge of a field officer who belongs 
to the corps of permanent military instructors, of whom there are 
about 215, and who are professional soldiers most carefully selected. 
He is assisted in the charge of this school by a number of assistant 
instructors and also by a suitable number of commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers from the Army. 

Each day at least eight hours' hard work is required, except on 
Sundays, and even then they are frequently sent out for night work 
in the evening. There is a great deal of night work, night firing, 
constructing trenches, etc., but it does not interfere with that 
reauired each day, for, although the recruits may be out until 3 
o'clock in the morning, the work next day proceeds as usual. 

The men are taught to keep their kits and arms in shape, are given 
instruction in hygiene, in the regulations and in the theory of snoot- 
ing, besides having all kinds of outdoor exercises. 

After completion of his course at the school the recruit is allowed 
to return to his home and then becomes a regular member of the organ- 
ization to which he is assigned. 

Universal education is compulsory in Switzerland to the age of 15, 
and in all schools a certain amount of gymnastic training is always 
given to improve the physique, and as a preparation for the military 
service, and recently more care has been given to it than formerly, 
and an attempt to get more uniformity has been made. 

The interest shown in rifle shooting by all has been the means of 
educating almost all the Swiss youth in the handling and use of 
arms. So, except for the collective firing, night firing, and firing at 
unknown distances, time has been gained in recruit training by it 
not being necessary to devote a great deal of time to gvmnastic 
training and individual firing. Money is saved and the period for 
training shortened whenever possible; thus, to save ammunition and 
get the greatest benefit from the fire every sergeant of infantry carries 
a field glass, and children carry their schoolbooks and other packs 
on their backs, so it is not necessary to accustom the recruit to carry 
his knapsack. 

PERMANENT INSTRUCTORS. 

The uniformity and efficiency of the instruction and training in the 
entire Army is due to the work of the permanent instructors, who 
practically spend their entire time out of doors with the various 
classes or units undergoing instruction; aiding, advising, correcting, 
and noting. They may be, and are, assigned to command of a unit, 
viz, battalion, regiment, brigade, division, or army corps, but not 
more than one-fourth of the entire number may be upon this duty at 
one time. They also act as umpires at maneuvers. 

REPETITION COURSES. 

In the 61ite a repetition course of 14 days is held every year for the 
"Artillery" and fortification troops (Foot Artillery), and of 11 days 
for all the other arms. Privates, privates of the nrst class, and cor- 
porals have, however, to serv9 only 7 (in the Cavalry 8) repetition 
courses in the 61ite. Higher noncommissioned officers, beginning with 
the grade of sergeant, have to serve 10 repetition courses in the 6Ute. 
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4 years for all the different .arms. Privates and corporals have to 
serve only one repetition course in the landwehr. Landwehr soldiers 
who are detailed to the 61ite must serve their repetition course with 
the 61ite. 

The Federal Assembly has the authority to order special courses, 
to take place in case of a new organization of a part (unit) of the 
Army or when new arms (rifles or neavy guns) are adopted, and for 
parts of the landsturm (second and land reserve) for from one to 
three days for special purposes. 

SHOOTING OBLIGATIONS AND VOLUNTARY ACTIVITY. 

All noncommissioned officers, corporals, and privates (soldiers) of 
the 61ite and landwehr provided with the long rifle or short carbine 
are obliged to do the shooting practice yearly, such as officially pre- 
scribed, in one of the existing voluntary shooting societies. Those 
who neglect to comply with the said prescription have to attend a 
special course for target practice without pay. 

The shooting exercises in the voluntary (private) shooting societies 
receive the support of the Confederation, provided that sucn practice 
is taking place in conformity with military prescriptions. The 
Confederation provides for special training of shooting masters 
(controlling private instructors of voluntary societies). 

The Confederation also supports all voluntary activity in connec- 
tion with military education (drill, training, etc.) according to the 
merit of such activity, and provided that it be duly organized and 
placed under the control of the Confederation. (There exist military 
societies, the central society of noncommissioned officers, etc., for 
the purpose of training while in civil life; which societies are sup- 
ported oy the Government.) 

TRAINING OP NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Schools for noncommissioned officers of 20 days are prescribed for 
Infantry, Hospital, Commissariat, and Train Troops, and of 35 days 
for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Foot Artillery (fortification 
troops). The proposal or selection of the men to attend these schools 
is made in recruit schools by the officers of the troop and the instruct- 
ors (permanent officers) in repetition courses by the officers of the 
units of the troops. 

Newly appointed corporals, with exception of those who are selected 
to pass a school for officers, have to serve in a recruit school. 

TRATNTNO AND FDITfJATION OF OFFICERS. 
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Noncommissioned officers will be selected as aspirants to become 
officers in recruit schools and noncommissioned officers' schools by 
the officers of the troops and the instructors, in repetition courses by 
the commanders of the units. In the hospital (sanitary service) as 
well as in the veterinary service, aspirants ior officers are selected by 
the Surgeon General of the Army and the chief commander of the vete- 
rinary service, respectively. The last-named aspirants (doctors, vete- 
rinarians, and apothecaries) must have passed a Federal professional 
examination. 

The newly appointed lieutenants have to serve in a recruit school, 
doctors and veterinarians in one of the other arms. Officers selected 
for quartermaster (paymaster) must attend a school of 20 days, and 
after their appointment they have to serve in one-half of a recruit 
school. Officers, who in a recruit school or in a repetition course, 
have proved their fitness for a higher rank must attend a central 
school as follows: 

Central school I, of 30 days, the subaltern officers of the Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Foot Artillery (fortification troops) 
for the appointment of captain. 

First lieutenants of Infantry, Cavalry, Engineers, Foot Artillery, 
Artillery, Commissariat and Train Troops, who are selected for pro- 
motion must serve in the position of commander of a unit in a school 
for recruits. 

A central school II, of 50 days (which may take place in two parts), 
for captains who are selected for a higher rank. 

For captains of the hospital (sanitary service), veterinarians, com- 
missariat, and train troops the central school II can be substituted 
by a special school. 

For the education of officers the Federal Assembly may prescribe 
special school for target practice and technical and tactical schools; 
for the purpose of education officers may also be called in to serve in 
schools or courses of other arms. 

PROMOTION. 

Promotion from second lieutenant to first lieutenant and from first 
lieutenant to captain is by seniority, but certificates of capacity are 
necessary. First lieutenants who do not show capacity pass to the 
landwehr. Captains usually serve about six years before promotion 
to major, whicn comes only upon recommendation of superiors, and 
if not promoted captains serve m the 61ite until they reach 38 years of 
age, and in the landwehr until they reach 44 years of age. 

Superior officers serve in the Slite and in tne landwehr until they 
reach 48. In the landsturm all officers serve until after they are 52. 
With their consent, however, officers may be kept in the service 
beyond the limits stated. Officers who are young enough to serve in 
the flite may be transferred to the landwehr or to the fandsturm, or 
officers who are of an age to serve in the landwehr may be sent to the 
landsturm. A major must serve at least two years in that grade 
before promotion, and a lieutenant colonel, also, must serve at least 
two years as such. 

Recommendations for promotion to include the grade of lieutenant 
colonel go through regular channels from the officer under whom the 
officer promoted will serve to the division commander; and if the 
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arm concerned, and the division commander, send in two names 
from which the executive selects one. Division commanders are 
usually taken from brigade commanders in much the same manner. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE REVIEW. 

A military observer can not watch the marching past of more than 
21,000 Swiss troops, of all arms, as we did on August 31, at Moret 
and at Gillcy, without being impressed by the steadiness of a force, 
trained so quickly, which is intended primarily for business, and not 
for show, as this is practically their only ceremony. All Swiss train- 
ing has but one object, namely, the defense of the fatherland. All 
work is in the field and on the target range; not in a drill hall, which 
is unknown except for riding, and not on a parade ground, which is 
only for fresh recruits, and even on this there is a course of obstacles 
of all kinds; walls, fences, logs, ditches, jumps, etc., which all new 
men must go over a couple of times each day. 

The march past of all the troops was most creditable, and the 
horses, both Cavalry and Artillery, were remarkably good and well 
handled. All officers were well mounted, some exceptionally so. 

MOBILIZATION OF A BATTALION. 

As an example of the mobilization of a battalion of the Swiss 
Army would state that on September 25th the Forty-first Battalion 
was ordered to mobilize in a certain square in Lucerne. In this 
square were several tables, and between 8 and 9 o'clock the men 
commenced to report, completely equipped. As soon as a man 
reported he took his place in the section to which he belonged, and 
then commenced a general inspection of the man and his entire 
equipment by the lieutenants in charge of these sections. The in- 
spection was most thorough; every article being held up and examined, 
socks being pulled apart to see that they had no holes in them, trousers 
were examined to see that they were sound and in good condition, as 
were all other articles of clothing. Every soldier had a good pair of 
extra shoes besides the serviceable pair he wore. The meat can and 
canteen were thoroughly inspected and a short time was given to the 
men to clean rifles, cacn man, being provided with rags which he has 
brought with him for this purpose, at once cleaned his rifle, and then, 
the breechblock being removed and a mirror being put into the 
breech, each piece was thoroughly scrutinized, the breechblocks were 
examined, put in place, and tried in the gun several times to see that 
they worked properly. 

The dress coats in which the men reported were taken off, carefully 
tagged and marked, and blouses were brought over to the company 
from the storehouses in which they had been kept; all having Deen 
washed and thoroughly repaired since the last time they had been 
used. The dress coats were carefully folded and wrapped up in the 
cloths in which the blouses had been tied. Each man selected a 
blouse, which, after he had adjusted the belt, was thoroughly inspected 
by the section commander, and in cafe it did not fit the man was 
compelled to change with some other man, or to obtain another 
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blouse. At the end of the inspection the blouses looked very well, 
and after everything had been thoroughly inspected the surgeon, 
accompanied by the section commander, made a thorough inspection 
of the arms and hands of each man. 

Three cooks had reported early, and by noon a good dinner, con- 
sisting of soup, sausage, and bread, was issued to the men. There 
was no loud talking, and no laughter or boisterous conduct of any 
kind, and there was no confusion. The entrenching tools, which the 
men did not keep, were issued to the men, and before noon every man 
had his complete equipment, in every way, and the major had given 
what instructions he desired to his captains; the captains giving them 
to the lieutenants, and the lieutenants to their subordinates. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning there had been practically nothing in 
the square. Before 2 o'clock there was a complete body of trained 
soldiers, who had been organized; and the band, with a platoon, was 
sent down to escort the colors to the battalion, which were received 
very much in the same way as our own people do on such an occasion. 
After the colors were received, and the guard had taken its proper 
place, the band played the national anthem, and the entire battalion 
sang it. After this was over the battalion marched to the station 
with its wagon train and entrained, without any £oise, confusion, or 
delay. Everything had been provided for, and arranged beforehand. 
I saw two other oattalions entrain; there being a few points of 
difference, but no confusion. 

SWISS ARMY. 

To the unpracticed eye, accustomed only to see troops in parade 
and moving with the precision of the parade ground, the maneuvers 
of the Swiss Army may be misleading; out to the trained soldier, who 
can separate at a glance the essentials from the nonessentials, it is 
apparent that the soldier is a man who has received an excellent train- 
ing in field work, and while he may be far from perfeet in many 
things, mostly because of the shortness of time at his disposal, there 
is nothing essential that hap been omitted in the instruction required 
of him, so when the time arrives that his services are needed, his 
country has reason to believe this training will be sufficient to enable 
him to defend her intelligently and to the best oi his ability. 

A professional soldier may, of course, find much to criticize about 
the niceties of military training; but there is a something about this 
army which impresses him with its potential power, and makes it 
more to be dreaded than some regular military establishments which 
show more skill and precision in exercises, but do not possess the 
endurance, education, and wonderful patriotism which would endure 
anything. One short campaign or good skirmish would correct the 
few faults or deficiencies observed, and would make the Swiss Army 
a magnificent fighting machine. 

Any nation, however powerful, will pause before invading Switzer- 
land, for, combined to tins preparedness, there is a Spartan patriotism 
and valor, inherited from ancestors who had no fear of death, and a 
love of country unsurpassed by any known people, and this army, or 
nation in arms, before being killed or annihilated by sheer force of 
numbers, will inflict terrible losses, as, while the Swiss believes in 
peace, and desires it above all else, his good sense tells him this is 
best assured by preparedness at all times. 
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In throe days' time the Swiss Republic can mobilize a first line of 
200,000 perfectly equipped fighting men, most of whom are fair shots, 
and all of whom are accustomed to shooting the Army rifle. Behind 
this first line a reservo army of 300,000 men, part of whom have served 
their time in the active army and 50,000 of whom are always armed, 
can be formed in whole or in part as necessity demands. Switzerland 
has about 3£ million inhabitants; the military establishment costs 
yearly about 5£ million dollars. 

How are these extraordinary results accomplished ? 

In order to answer this question, the present paper will begin with 
an outline of the military organization, give a rapid sketch of the 
military career of the average Swiss citizen and describe in some 
dotail tne Swiss shooting clubs and the Army target-practice svstem; 
finally the salient points of special interest to us will be touched upon, 
while the appendix will furnish detailed information and statistics 
on all these subjects. 

The strength of the field army, immediately ready for war, is about 
200,000 men. There are besides, 14,000 men assigned to the forti- 
fications. 

This force is divided into four army corps, 1 each one of which is 
organized as follows: 

Infantry: 2 divisions 4 brigades; 8 regiments, 24 battalions; 1 
mounted machine-gun company; 2 battalions of carbineers (picked 
troops) ; 1 brigade of Landwehr or first reserves. 

Cavalry: 1 brigade; 2 regiments; 6 squadrons, forming corps 
Cavalry; 2 J companies of guides, 1 company attached to each infantry 
division, one-half company to corps headquarters (this leaves 2 com- 
panies of guides for escort of Army headquarters). 

Artillery: 3 regiments; 6 groups or battalions; 18 batteries, 72 
guns; of which 1 regiment to each infantry division as divisional 
Artillery and 1 regiment as corps Artillery. 

Engineers: 1 bridge train and 1 telegraph company as corps Engi- 
neers; 1 battalion Engineers divided between the 2 divisions. 

Medical: 1 corps hospital; 2 division hospitals; 10 field hospitals. 

Also 1 ammunition column, 6 companies; 1 subsistence detach- 
ment and 2 companies of Army Service Corps. 

Strength: Officers, 1,123; men, 24,544; total, 25,667. Saddle 
horses, 1,755; draft horses, 3,106; carriages, 916.* 

Every Swiss citizen between the ages of 17 and 50 years is liable 
to military service if required. 

The elite or active army is composed of all men who pass the 
physical and mental examinations and are received as recruits. It is 
considered a misfortune to be rejected; about 50 per cent of the men 
examined are accepted. Man serve in the elite 12 years (Cavalry 10; 
when 33 years old they pass to the land wohr; whan 45 to the land- 
sturm.) The last class also comprises for emergencies all men not 
otherwise enrolled between the ages of 17 and 50. 

The troops consist of Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
sanitary ana administration troops. 

» The divisional organisation has replaced the oorps organization. 
* These figures are slightly altered by the new Artillery organization. 
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A battalion of Infantry consists of 25 officers and 732 men, 672 
nmskets; two 2-horse ammunition carts and eight 2-horse baggage 
wagons. 

A battery of Field Artillery consists of 5 or 6 officers, 138 men, 
21 or 22 saddle horses, 106 draft horses (6 extra), 18 carriages in all; 
4 guns, 10 caissons, battery wagon, forge, 2 supply wagons. 

A company of Siege Artillery consists of 7 officers and 162 men. 

A company of Engineers (sappers) consists of 4 officers and 185 
men; (pontoniers) of 4 officers and 119 men; (railway pioneers) of 
3 officers and 77 men. 

A corps hospital consists of 35 officers, 221 men, 148 horses; a 
division nospital, 23 officers, i24 men, and 40 horses; a field hospital, 
for 200 sick, 7 officers and 30 men. 

The administrative troops of an army corps consist of 33 officers, 
361 men, 47 saddle horses, 96 wagons, 372 draft horses. 

There is also a battalion of bicycle troops, unattached in time of 
peace. 

The Federal Congress is the lawmaking body; the Federal Council 
elected by it is the executive authority. One of the members of this 
council is the head of what the Swiss call "the Military Department"; 
in other words, he is Secretary of War. 

The Federal Council appoints the following officials from among 
officers of the Army: A Chief of Infantry; a Chief of Cavalry; a 
Chief of Artillery; a Chief of Engineers; a Chief of the General Staff; 
two chiefs of supply (1) of ordnance (2) of food, clothing wagons, 
etc.; a Chief Surgeon; a Chief Veterinary^ a Chief Paymaster and 
Auditor; a Judge Advocate General; a director of powder manu- 
facture (civil and military, State monopoly) ; a bureau of permanent 
fortifications; a director of the State horse establishment. 

MILITARY AUTHORITIES OF EACH CANTON. 

Each Canton, corresponding to our State, has a military department 
which has certain well-defined functions ascribed to it by, and subject 
to the control of, the central authority. 

The cantonal military department assures the regional recruitment, 
appoints certain subaltern officers (of Infantry chiefly), issues the 
call to arms, assures the clothing and equipment of troops in its 
territory, furnishes horses and collects the military tax. 

EDUCATION OP THE SOLDIER. 

In Switzerland universal education to the age of 15 is compulsory, 
and during this period simple gymnastic exercises under the direction 
of the schoolmaster are required of all pupils as a preparation for 
military service. The schoolmasters are prepared for this instruction 
in normal schools. 

But apart from this obligatory work there exist more or less 
everywhere what are called cadet corps, voluntary organizations 
composed of boys from 11 to 16 years, in which setting up and march- 
ing drills and some exercises in the manual of arms are given. Each 
corps adopts its. own simple and inexpensive uniform, generally the 
same in each locality, and the State furnishes a light cadet musket 
and ammunition for target practice. The target practice generally 
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takes place on Sunday. Moreover, one or more Army officers serve 
as instructors for each corps, and the State gives a subvention to 
each of 5 francs per member whose shooting is reported upon favorably 
by the instructor. In 1904 there were — 

Number of corps 50 

Members cadet corps 6, 149 

Members whose shooting favorably reported upon 3, 133 

Total subvention by the State francs.. 15,665 

PREPARATORY MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 

Between the ages of 16 and 20 the Swiss boy may, if he chooses, 
become a member of a preparatory military organization, which 
operates on the same lines as the cadet corps, except that the Regular 
Army musket is furnished and the shooting is more serious. It is 
laid down as a principle that in these organizations the chief attention 
must be given to gymnastics and shooting. It is not desired to 
turn out naif-instructed recruits, but vigorous and agile youths. 
The State gives no subvention, but furnishes arms and ammunition. 
The drills generally take place late in summer afternoons, the shooting 
on Sundays. 

In 1904 there were — 

Number of organizations 20 

Number of members 6, 507 

THE CALL TO MILITARY DUTY. 

During his twentieth year, about midsummer, the young Swiss 
must present himself for military service. Notice is put in the news- 
papers and posted on the town bulletin boards directing the young 
men of such and such a commune, locality, or ward to present 
themselves, usually at the mayor's office, for physical examination. 
This examination is severe and only about one-half are accepted as 
fit for military service. In 1904, 15,969 recruits were accepted. 
There is at the same time a short but severe literary examination of 
each recruit on nonmilitary subjects as a test of the instruction 
given him in the schools. He must know the three K's fairly well 
and understand the history and geography of Switzerland. If his 
knowledge is not sufficient, he is made to attend evening school in 
his town till he reports for military duty. 

The examination over, he is given ms soldier's register, wherein 
is inscribed the first two acts of his military existence — his present- 
ing himself and the result of the examination. He then goes home. 
The following spring or summer notice is sent out for men of such 
and such communes to report at the place d'armes, or training 
ground, of their district at such a date. There are eight of these 
training places; one for each Infantry division and located in the 
district from which the division is recruited. The Artillery, Cavalry, 
and Engineers have separate training grounds. Each training school 
comprises barracks, storehouses, rifle range, and training ground 
ample for a regiment of Infantry. 

The recruit is fitted out with a uniform and equipment complete 
in every particular for field service and given a rifle: These articles 
he takes nome with him when he returns and keeps them until the 
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end of his military service, at the age of 50. Whenever he is called 
out, whether for war or a period of instruction, he has to present 
himself fully equipped; if anything is lacking he can be nn$d or 
imprisoned. 

RECRUIT SCHOOL! 

The military instruction of the recruit now begins. One of the 
corps of permanent military instructors, always a field officer (there 
are 200 of these officers and they are strictly professional soldiers), 
has charge of the school, aided by a number of assistant instructors 
and also a detail of commissioned and noncommissioned officers of 
the Army. The recruits are divided into companies, sections, and 
squads and the instruction proceeds on lines similar to those obtain- 
ing at West Point when the fourth class is being broken in during 
camps. 

Before the recruits arrive the detail of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers who form the cadre of the battalion are given a week 
of instruction by the chief instructor and his assistants (professionals). 
The recruits arrive and their instruction proceeds as follows: School 
of the soldier, squad, and section about four and one-half weeks; 
school of the company, about one week; school of the battalion, 
about one week. 

The day consists regularly of eight hours' hard work, Sunday 
excepted. Besides the outdoor exercises the men are taught to keep 
their kit and arms, to cook, and are given some notions of hygiene, 
of the regulations and of the theory of shooting. 

TARGET PRACTICE. 

Each recruit is allowed 90 blank and 200 ball cartridges. Of the 
latter 15 are fired in preliminary practice, 80 in individual practice, 
and 105 in field war practice. 

As instruction gets on, company and battalion combat exercises 
are begun, longer marches are undertaken (up to 25 miles), and two 
nights passed in bivouac. 

At the close of the instruction each recruit receives in his book a 
note expressing an appreciation of his conduct and zeal. 

The commandant of the school gives his whole time to supervis- 
ing the instruction, aiding, advising, and correcting, encouraging 
initiative in the instruction detail and inspecting the results of their 
work. 

During this time the soldier is rationed, housed, etc., and receives 
10 cents a day pay. At the end of his 47 days of recruit training he 
is sent home, later is assigned to a battalion, and has no further 
military duty till the following year or the year succeeding that, 
when he is called out for 16 days' training witn his regiment ("cours 
de repetition' ' in the French text). 

As before stated, there is one of these training schools or camps for 
each Infantry division. Three classes of recruits succeed each other 
at each camp during the summer. Each class consists of about 500 
men. These are divided into companies of about 100 men each for 
instruction and discipline while at the school. 

Thus, in 1904 there were 11,400 recruits received; there were 24 
school periods and 95 companies of recruits. It may as well be 
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remarked here that each battalion (800 men) receives roughly 100 
recruits each year and these men continue to serve in that battalion 
for 12 years, doing 16 days' field training every 2 years. At the 
age of 45 he passes to the second reserve or lands tram, where he has 
no military service except in case of war. 

So much for the unambitious private. But suppose the recruit 
we are considering is above the average and wants to become a non- 
commissioned officer or an officer. At the close of his seven weeks of 
recruit training the instructor has noted him well as regards dis- 
cipline and intelligence. This note is put in his soldiers register 
and his name is forwarded with others to the chief military officer 
of the Canton as being material for a noncommissioned officer. 

SCHOOL FOB FORMING NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

In this case, next year, when the noncommissioned officers' schools 
are organized, our recruit receives an order to attend. He can not 
ask for this order, but when received he must obey it unless excused 
by proper authority for reasons given. About 100 recruits will 
assemble at the division training camp, with a " cadre" of regular 
instructors and 10 or 12 of last year's corporals and sergeants. Dur- 
ing four weeks our recruit is put through every exercise that can teach 
him his duties or determine his value; he commands a squad, a sec- 
tion, a platoon ; he drills the other men and in turn is drilled by them; 
he is given all sorts of field training and target practice. 

At the end of the course, if the recruit has not utterly failed (very 
few are dropped, as careful selection is made in the first instance), he 
is made a corporal. 

The corporals, sergeants, etc., who attended this same course, form- 
ing the scnool cadre, are generally men selected as the best, and they 
usually go home after the four weeks' work promoted one grade. 

In 1904 there were 2,260 corporals graduated from these courses at 
the division training schools; only 50 aspirants failed. 

Our recruit now becomes a corporal, can aspire to a commission at 
once, second lieutenants being appointed indifferently from all non- 
commissioned officers. However, neither he nor any other noncom- 
missioned officer can go to the candidate-officers' scnool until he has 
spent seven weeks as corporal (or sergeant, etc.) at a recruit school 
and been favorably reported upon. Therefore we will suppose our 
corporal is ordered the following spring or the one succeeding to one of 
the recruit courses as a noncommissioned instructor or part of the 
cadre. His seven weeks have given him more experience and con- 
fidence ; he does well, and goes home noted satisfactorily as to conduct 
and capacity. The permanent instructors at these recruit schools 
must pay special attention to this matter and make report through the 
chief instructor and the division commander to the cantonal military 
department as to these aspirant officers, and upon this report the man 
is left in the ranks or sent up to an officers' school. He may be recom- 
mended simply for sergeant. Sergeants are also made from corporals 
at the end ol one of the training periods, or after maneuvers. 
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SCHOOLS FOB FORMING OFFICERS. 

Next year or the year following (depending upon how much military 
service ne has recently done) our corporal (or sergeant), having now 
gone through (a) a recruit course, 6 weeks; (6) a corporal's course, 4 
weeks ; and (c) a recruit course as a member of the cadre, 6 weeteL may 
be ordered (or he may ask to be sent) to the school for forming officers. 
This school is held at the division training grounds, usually in the 
autumn when the recruit schools are finished. The course is 6 weeks 
and is chiefly theoretical, consisting of lectures, recitations, and exam- 
inations. At the end oi the course those who are recommended for 
it are made second lieutenants and go home. In 1904, 339 men at- 
tended these schools and of them 4 tailed to get a commission. The 
military department this year again urged upon the Federal Assembly 
that the scnool course is too short to make officers out of noncom- 
missioned officers. 

With his commission the new second lieutenant receives his assign- 
ment to a company and a money indemnity sufficient to buy nis 
officer's uniform and equipment, and he turns m his private's uniform 
and equipment. In principle all officers are furnished their uniforms 
and equipments at the cost of the State and it may be noted here that 
every Swiss officer carries an excellent Zeiss field glass. 

Within a year after getting his commission the second lieutenant 
must jgo through a lecruit course, doing his duty as lieutenant com- 
manding a platoon of recruits; he must aiso attend the shooting 
schoot for officers at Wallenstadt. His expenses on this, as on afl 
similar duty, are paid. This instructioa may be postponed one or 
even two years by authority for urgent cause. 

In 1904, 331 second lieutenants attended the shooting school in 8 
series. Captains and field officers also attended to the number of 112. 

The infantry officer now has the privilege of going to the school of 
riding at Thoune for two courses, each of 2 months, at least a year 
apart. Here horses are provided and an intensive instruction of 6 
hours a day mounted takes place. 

A second lieutenant is promoted after from 4 to 7 years by seniority, 
but he must present certificates of capacity from the instructor of his 
arm and hi3 commanding officer. During his service as first lieutenant 
he must attend a central school— 6 weeks' course — at one of the 
divisional training places. He is here prepared for his duty as 
captain and if he does not prove himself capalble he is not promoted. 

The course is chiefly theoretical, except for the lessons in equitation 
and staff rides. Tactics receives the most attention; lectures in law, 
administration, and hygiene are also given. The professional instruc- 
tors constitute the teaching body and the work is very severe. 

This work generally goes on in the winter; the barracks have plenty 
of furnished bedrooms and a good mess so that officers have to bring 
only their clothing. 

The first lieutenant must also serve with his company during two 
regular training periods (16 days each). If he is a promising officer, 
he is called out for a recruit course, 8 weeks as a capatin. This is 
considered as a candidate-captain's training. Having performed this 
duty satisfactorily and received the certificates of capacity required 
from the chief instructor and his division commander (these men have 
had him under their notice and marked him for about 4 years at the 

80656— S. Doc. 706, 6S-* 
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central school, the training periods, and the candidate-captain's 
course), he is promoted to captain. This is generally at the end of 4 
years as first lieutenant and the new captain is from 27 to 32 years old. 

First lieutenants of inferior capacity are not promoted, but pass to 
the reserve at the end of their tnirty-fourth year. 

A captain serves about 6 years before being promoted to major. 
He may, of course, not be promoted at aD, in much case he passes to 
the reserve (landwehr) at the close of his thirty-eighth year. 

To be promoted to major a captain must have served a training 
period as such or a recruit course as company commander and have 
passed successfully his second course at the central school. If recom- 
mended by his superiors, he may then find himself a major when 
between 30 and 38 years old. 

A major must serve at least 2 years as such before being promoted, 
must have done a training period as major, and gone through the course 
at the central school for field officers (third attendance). 

Service of at least 2 years as lieutenant colonel is required before 
being promoted. 

The right to recommend for promotion to include grade of lieutenant 
colonel belongs to the officer under whose orders the man if promoted 
will serve. These recommendations go through official channels and 
receive the opinion of each superior to the division commander. The 
chief instructor issues the certificate if he considers it merited. 

The selections of commanders for brigades and regiments is made 
by a board which presents two names, one of which must be selected 
by the executive. The board is composed of (1 ) the Secretary of War, 
(2) the chief of the arm concerned, (3) the chief instructor of that 
arm, and (4) the commander of the division of which the regiment 
forms a part. The same principle presides in all arms and staff 
departments. 

The board to nominate a corps or division commander is composed 
of the Secretary of War, the 4 corps commanders, the 4 chiefs of arms, 
and the chief of staff. The general officer must be appointed from 
the two recommended by this board. 

Promotion usually takes place, of lieutenants, by squadron; of 
captains, by regiment; of field officers, by brigade. 

In general, throughout the Armjr, a vacancy of brigadier would be 
filled from the colonels in the brigade; of divisionnaire. from the 
brigadiers in the division; of corps commander, from the divisions of 
the corps. This is a custom, but not a law. 

It must be borne in mind also that no enlisted man can aspire to 
become an officer who is not a graduate of one of the numerous high 
schools or colleges. I believe most of the officers are graduates of the 
University and have taken there the military course. 

The above chiefly concerns the Infantry, by far the most numerous 
and important arm in the Swiss service. The rules for training and 
for promotion are on the same general principle in the other arms, 
only in the Cavalry and Artillery the courses are much longer. In 
the Artillery the recruit course lasts 57 days instead of 47; to become 
a noncommissioned officer a further course of 5 weeks is necessary; 
to become an officer two more courses of 6 and 9 weeks. The Cav- 
alry recruits' course lasts 82 days; to become a corporal 47 more days 
are demanded, and for sergeant 21 days additional. Besides, every 
noncommissioned officer most go through a cadre course of 6 weeks. 
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The Cavalry soldier serves after his recruit year 12 days every year 
for 10 years. 

LANDWEHR SERVICE. 

The Infantry landwehr is divided into two "bans." The first, 
composed of men from 33 to 39 years old, is organized into regiments 
and brigades and may be called upon to take its place in the first 
line with the 61ite, or men in their first 12 years' service. The second 
"ban, " men from 40 to 44, form part of the second line, and furnishes 
troops for garrisoning fortresses, escorts for supply columns, etc. 

When a man reaches 45 he passes into the landsturm, which does 
no military service except in war emergency. It is inspected once 
a year. 

The landsturm is divided into the armed and unarmed. The 
former, about 50,000, is organized into regiments, etc., as a third 
line; tne latter, about 240^000 men, is divided into numerous detach- 
ments having special duties in time of war; such, for example, as 
pioneers for making earthworks, butchers, bakers, etc. 

All the Cavalry and Field Artillery belong' to the active or 61ite 
army — men in their first-line 10 or 12 years' service. Cavalrymen 
pass to the reserve or landwehr after 10 years, but as their horses are 
by then 15 years old not much account is taken of this force except 
as concerns the men. 

Artillerymen passing from field batteries into the landwehr man 
the ammunition train of Infantry and Artillery. 

To illustrate the march of promotion or retirement from service 
and transfer from first to second or second to third lines of defense 
(1, 61ite; 2, landwehr; 3, landsturm), let us take the year 1904. 

Transferred from active army to landwehr: All captains born in 
1866; first and second lieutenants born in 1870; roughly speaking, 
all noncommissioned officers and soldiers born in 1872. 

Transferred from landwehr to landsturm: All captains and lieuten- 
ants born in 1856; all field officers aged 48 who request it; all non- 
commissioned officers and men born in 1854. 

Liberated from the landsturm, i. e., from military service: Officers 
born in 1849 except those who ask to stay; noncommissioned officers 
and men born in 1854. 

The following round figures give the average assignment during the 
10 years from 1895 to 1904 to the various arms. Total recruits per 
year, 17,100. 

Infantry 13,000 

Cavalry 570 

Field Artillery 1,060 

Mountain Artillery - 100 

Position Artillery 200 

Train 500 

Engineers 600 

Fortress troops 400 

Sanitary Corps 530 

Army Sen ice Corps 140 
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! 114,271 

17,464 
6,107 
5,763 
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/ 140,797 

\ » 23, 464 

12,862 

3,797 
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1,877 

837 
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147,861 


88,569 



i First ban. 



> Second ban. 



Total landstorm, 294,388. 



THE CAVALRY SOLDIER. 



The various " schools' ' or " courses' ' for the Cavalry go on in the 
different training stations all the year round. Each Cavalry soldier 
is called out every year for at least 12 days training and this during 
10 years. Let us suppose a boy wants to become an officer, and as 
his time of service approaches his family consents to this ambition. 
To show the system, we will carry him through the various "courses." 

In April, say, he is called for his first or recruit service;* 90 days of 
very strenuous existence comparable only to that of a fourth class- 
man in camp at West Point, school of the soldier, foot and mounted, 
target practice, school of the squad and platoon, field exercises in the 
open country, school of the squadron (our troop) and a few long 
marches. 

If our recruit is well "noted" he is later sent to a school of candi- 
date corporals, 42 days of unremitting work. The aspirants act as 
instructors and drill each other in turn, whether for individual in- 
struction or exercises of the squadron or platoon. A lieutenant super- 
vises each squad or platoon. A lieutenant supervises each squad 
(see below) and a professional instructor the whole. Drill mounted 
and on foot, target practice, and field maneuvers on a small scale. 

Our candidate corporal, if well noted at the end of the 42 days, is 
made a corporal or assigned to a squadron. He must then do 12 days 
of the regular annual training as corporal in his own sauadron. 

Some tune after this, his service being satisfactory, ne is sent to 
a candidate-officers' course. Here he passes 60 days of theoretical 
and practical work under regular permanent instructors. After 
passing his examination the young lieutenant is sent at once for a 
"recruit course" where he puts in 90 days as instructor and super- 
visor to the candidate corporals as described above, besides being 
instructed himself by the higher officers in his duties as lieutenant. 
This course is almost entirely practical. 

This over, the lieutenant is sent to one of the "officers' courses" 
(Ecole Centrale) at Thoune, where he passes 42 days chiefly in 
theoretical instruction under the best instructors in the Army. 

This finishes his obligatory instruction and thereafter he has only 
his regular yearly training to do. 

Before becoming a first lieutenant (say, in 6 to 8 years) he must 
put in 42 days again in a candidate corporal's course as instructor; 
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before becoming a captain he must attend a recruit course 90 days 
as captain instructor, a noncommissioned officers' course as instructor 
42 days, and do two periods of regular training with his troop. 

Promotion to first lieutenant is by strict seniority; after that by 
strict selection. Tne cantonal military authority appoints captains! 
the central authority all higher officers; but no officer can be pro- 
moted unless recommended by his immediate and next higher chiefs. 

Tiie rules for promotion cited above for the Infantry obtain, in 
general, for the other arms, and will not again be referred to. 

In practice, young men who aspire to become officers generally put 
in all of the above courses in their first year, and by addition it will 
be seen that 336 days are passed in obligatory and most arduous 
training before one can become a second lieutenant. Sometimes the 
work is spread over 2 years, but both the candidates and the head 
instructors prefer to have the man put in 1 year of military service 
and get his commission. 

In watching the various courses I was greatly struck by the in- 
tense interest and earnestness of purpose which marks the bearing 
not only of officers and candidate officers, but of candidate corporate 
and even recruits. There is a total absence of any spirit of shirking 
or trifling. 

FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

There are only two "fortresses," St. Gothard and St. Maurice, each 
being really a region of passes with several distinct fortifications. 
To the first region are assigned two " divisions" of fortress Artillery, 
in all 8 companies, plus 2 machine-gun companies, each company 
having either 6 or 8 guns, and a sapper company. 

To the St. Maurice forts are assigned 3 companies of Artillery and 
a company of machine guns (12 pieces) and a sapper company. 

The armament of the fortress troops is mainly the machine gun 
and the carbine. 

These organizations were created eight years ago to man the 
mountain defenses of St. Gothard and St. Maurice. The men come 
from the territory immediately around these places and all their 
military training is carried out in the immediate neighborhood of the 
forts. In winter the forts have small permanent detachments of 
caretakers. 

The question naturally arises, why have the Swiss defended these 
two passes and left the whole of their frontier to the northeast and 
west open? A distinguished officer to whom I put this question 
answered with a smile that it was doubtless because the Italian 
frontier could be so readily and cheaply defended and ifc sounded 
well to make a start in creating frontier defenses. To pretend to 
fortify the French, German, or even the Austrian frontier would 
require an immense outlay. 

It may, moreover, be remarked that most likely the Swiss chiefly 
fear a violation of their neutrality by the Germans. If the Triple 
Alliance were at war and such violation took place, the Swiss have 
made their backs safe from invasion via Italy, the French frontier 
under these circumstances would need no defense and the whole field 
army would be free to defend the German frontier and the small strip 
assailable from Austria. 
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staff. It consists briefly of: Officers of the general staff; adjutant or 
assistants detailed from troop officers; officers of special arms or serv- 
ice; secretaries or clerks. 

The Chief of the Army General Staff has under his orders an 
organization divided as follows: (1) Staff section* operations, cor- 
respondence, post and telegraph. (2) Section of roads and rail- 
ways, forwarding of supplies. (3) Adjutant General's Department, 
reports, police, headquarter troops, guard, and police. (4) Chief 
of Artillery. (5) Chief of Engineers. (6) Surgeon General. (7) 
Chief Veterinary. (8) Judge Advocate General. (9) Chief Com- 
missary — pay, clothing, equipment, lodging. 

Corp^and division staffs are organized on the same lines. 

There is a General Staff school for forming officers who desire to 
enter that service. 

The first course is for lieutenants and captains, lasts 70 days, and 
includes a staff ride. 

The second is for captains and majors who have formerly pursued 
the first course successfully, and lasts 42 days, and includes a staff 
ride. 

General Staff officers are called out six at a time to each territorial 
subdivision headquarters to do the work of those headquarters. 

THE CORPS OP INSTRUCTORS. 

The permanent personnel of the Swiss Army consists of 200 officers 
known as " instruct ors" of the first, second, and third classes. They 
are generally selected when young and advanced in rank till the high- 
est grade is reached about the age of 40. They may or may not bo 
assigned to command of a unit — regiment, brigade, army corps, etc. 
Not more than one-fourth, however, may be so assigned. This is 
done to prevent the professional officers from getting all the higher 
commands, to the discouragement of the nonprofessional or militia 
officers proper. The instructor, therefore, does not take the place 
of the commander of a unit but is his adviser. 

A lieutenant having passed with credit through all the courses 
for his grade (as recruit, as candidate-corporal, as corporal in a 
recruit course, as sergeant in, say, division maneuvers,' as candidate 
officer, shooting school of Wallenstadt as officer, recruit school as 
officer, one or two regular training courses of his regiment), may 
make application for the post of instructor, meaning thereby to 
embrace the army as his sole and permanent profession. 

By this time he is well known to his superiors, and if they, espe- 
cially his immediate instructors, commend him, he is appointed a 
candidate-instructor and is assigned to the arm he asks for and 
given station at a training camp. (An officer seeking the post of 
instructor must almost always be a university graduate and espe- 
cially must have taken the military course at tne Ecole Polytech- 
nique of Zurich; he must be of good, respectable family — generally 
he has some little income of his own.) Here he works under the 
head instructor in the various courses, teaching recruits, noncom- 
missioned officers, forming officers, etc. He spends practically the 



classes undergoing instruction, aiding, advising, correcting, ana 
noting. 

Upon the excellence of his work depends his promotion, which is 
strictly by selection on the recommendation of his superiors. Some 
instructors never get beyond third or second class. 

Instructors are assigned from time to time to command regiments, 
divisions, etc., for their own instruction, but their chief work is at 
the various "schools" where they form the cadre3 of the Army. 
During the autumn maneuvers they have no part, unless as umpires. 
They meet once a year and make recommendations to the chiefs of 
each arm, to whom they are responsible. They thus keep the in- 
struction throughout the Army uniform. 

Whenever these officers reach an age when they are no longer 
active enough to be useful they are simply put out; no pension or 
pay whatever is given them. 

Promotion, as explained before, above the grade of second lieu- 
tenant is strictly by selection in the Swiss Army, and the result of 
this system is seen in the youthfulness of the higher grades — lieu- 
tenant colonels of 35, brigade and division commanders of 45, chiefs 
of arm under 50, etc. I nave seen but one Swiss officer who seemed 
what we would call "an old man." 

The law absolutely restricts this selection to those officers recom- 
mended by their superiors. The political power appoints, but may 
not appoint anyone unless recommended by his chiefs. The can- 
tonal political authorities appoint up to major in the Infantry and 
captain in the Cavalry ; the central authorities to all higher grades. 

I am told there is the play of influence inevitable in republics as 
well as monarchies, but it is never flagrant, and if some good men 
are passed over, a bad one is rarely chosen, and never twice. 

PAT, PENSIONS, AND INSURANCE. 

Duryig periods of training officials and men are paid what is con # 
s idered sufficient t9 fiQyp r flypensefl. T ,f iff n ftt ££ISL en t fr>r Qpr ^ PAq - 
^Mcoperly speaking, but reimbursement of expenses only? 
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There is an invalid pension law on familiar lines which grants pen- 
sions to families of deceased or invalided soldiers varying from $130 
to $20 a year. 

Besides this the State insures every soldier against accidents during 
his peace training. This was formerly done by contract with insur- 
ance companies; the State now runs its own insurance office. 

Unlike most countries, Switzerland taxes the present to pay for 
future wars. For half a century she has been accumulating a fund 
to pay the pensions resulting from any future war. This sum now 
amounts to $3,700,000. 

USE OF PRIVATE LANDS FOB FIELD TRAINING. 

In Switzerland, as in nearly every other country except the United 
States, the law permits the Army during any of its work to maneuver 
over the fields of any citizen, all damages being paid for. This 
authority is used with great discretion and the damages are small. 
All field work is much more usefully done across country than on a 
government reserve, and except for target practice and some cavalrv 
and field artillery exercises the Swiss do not even desire a drill ground ; 
their marching is done on the roads, their drill across the fields. Even 
for combat firing exercises of battalions and regiments a rough coun- 
try is selected; the roads blocked, notices posted, danger flags hoisted, 
and the firing begins. 

England has a similar law, the text of which was sent with my 
report on the English maneuvers for 1903. The English and the 
Swiss are probably more jealous of individual and property rights 
than are any people in the world, but they have cheerfully acceded 
to the inexorable necessities of modern military training. 

MILITARY TAX. 

Every Swiss citizen, at home or abroad, between the ages of 20 and 
44, who is not enrolled in the active or reserve armies, is obliged to 
pay a military tax. Between the ages of 32 and 44 the tax is one-half. 

Therefore all men (about 50 per cent) who are not accepted as 
recruits and all who for any reason whatever are excused from mili- 
tary service pay the tax. The tax is of three kinds: (1) Military 
poll tax of 6 francs; (2) military property tax of 0.15 per cent of 
assessed value of property (property under $200 not taxed); (3) 
military income tax of 1.5 per cent on income. 

The total military tax paid by any one person can not exceed $600. 

The assessments are rigorously made and every penny exacted. 

This tax is in addition to other taxes. 

COST OF A SWISS SOLDIER. 

Leaving out cost of rearmament, the budget of the Confederation 
for 1901 was 28,713,600 francs. The budgets of the separate States 
of the Confederation or Cantons can not be given exactly. An 
expert estimates it at from 3 to 5 millions per annum for all Cantons, 
say, 5,000,000 francs. Total for support of Army, 33,713,600 francs. 
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Assuming the expenditure to be roughly 35,000,000 francs, or/ 
$7,000,000, the cost of each soldier of the 200,000 in the first line 
(which can be instantly mobilized) amounts to $35 a year. The 
second line costs nothing. 

The annual appropriations for our Army show that each regular 
American soldier costs 28 times as much as his Swiss comrade. 

To compare the availability of the two forces for war is not so 
easy as to compare the cost, though our force of Kegulars and ; 
Organized Militia taken together has about the strength of the^ 
Swiss active or 61ite army. 

Switzerland can mobolize an army corps in three days, ready in 
every particular of organization, equipment, munitions, and transport, 
to march against the enemy; they can mobilize four such corps at 
one and the same time. Just how many days it would require to 
concentrate in one place 30,000 of our Kegulars with all their baggage 
and transport, or how long to assemble four such commands of 
Regulars and militia, it is difficult to say, but probably it would be 
nearer three weeks than three days. 

Comparisons may be odious, but when to maintain 1,000 men 
costs 28 times as much in one country as in another the relative 
readiness for war of the two forces is worth examining. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ARMY. 

It is impossible to spend several weeks, as I have done, in daily 
contact with detachments of the Swiss Army engaged in their ordi- 
nary daily routine without receiving a lasting impression of the 
wiffingness and devotion of the men and the zeal and capacity of 
the officers. The term " militia army" has given the world a mis- 
taken idea of the effectiveness and readiness of this force, which I 
think can not be judged by the militia standards of either America 
or England. " Semipermanent army" would be a more correct term 
in view of the severe exactions of service, the length of timq devoted 
to field training, and the military education of the officers. 

The progress of training of the Swiss Militia is exactly the reverse 
in theory and fact of that in operation with our militia. Good per- 
formance in the field being the whole end and object of military 
instruction and the time being short, the Swiss begin, and we may 
say end, their teaching in the open country. 

After a thorough course in the school of the soldier and squad, 
work out in the open fields is begun and the recruit comes face to 
face with the primitive problems of a campaign and learns at the very 
start "what ne is there for." He is taught to march correctly in 
column, form fine and march in line, but these exercises are made 
an incident of going to and coming from "work." The real business 
of his life, he learns, is to march steadily under a heavy pack, shoot 
straight, take cover, and obey his squad leader. The candidate- 
officers' and junior officers' chief thougnt is to do outpost and patrol 
duty effectively, to read the map correctly, to post their men advan- 
tageously, and to solve on the ground minor tactical problems. They 
are questioned and noted on these points and they realize that their 
advancement depends upon the intelligence they show in the presence 
of actual though elementary military facts. 
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home in the evening. The fifth and sixth weeks entire are spent on 
a long march in rough country, where the battalion acts for the most 
part as if in the presence of an enemy, maneuvering by day ; establishing 
outposts at night, and conducting combat exercises with ball car- 
tridge (90 per man). 

The contrast between this sort of militia training and that seen in 
America or England is most marked. The psychological effect on the 
men is certainly important. The first conceptions of the real business 
of a soldier, his whole reason for existence, are apt to produce a lasting 
impression on a young man. In our service the recruit's first enthu- 
siasms are concentrated (and dissipated) in the grind of barrack-vard 
drill, where no man need or is expected to use his head. As these 
same recruits, whether fourth-class cadets or regular enlisted men, 
grow old in the service and in turn have to instruct others, the ideas 
crystallized in them during their first training prevail, and instinct- 
ively they give importance to the things which have been most deeply 
impressea upon them — judge of regiments by close-order performances 
and seek to have their own excel in a similar way, while work in the 
open, amongst farmhouses, villages, fields and woods, seems a thing 
(juite apart, an occasional occurrence in no way intimately bound up 
in a soldier's. routine, existence. 

In Switzerland there are no parades or reviews or drills beyond the 
company or battalion. These things would doubtless be done in 
some measure if there existed a permanent army, but they would 
always come last and be least thought of, because through the push 
of stern necessity the Swiss has sifted out the absolute essentials to 
fitness for war, and these essentials, field exercises and good shooting, 
he works at to the exclusion of everything else. 

To show the way the Swiss map out a day's work I will give a short 
account of 24 hours I spent with a class of recruits and a cadre school. 
The morning exercises went on as usual. At 2 p. m. the senior 
Cavalry instructor (commanding a brigade) assembled the 20 or 30 
lieutenants who were present as assistants in a course for candidate 
corporals. The same was done for the Infantry (a recruit course 
was on). The candidates made up the troopers of two squadrons, 
the young officers commanding. In the lecture room of the barracks 
the theme was given out and the assignments made, the brigadier 
explaining first in German and then in French what it was proposed 
to do and gave his ideas. The officers took notes with maps in front of 
them. Two assistant instructors, captains, were present. They 
then mounted and took their squadrons some 6 miles out and posted 
them, covering a debarkation in rear and feeling for an enemy 
expected from the north. This constituted the left of the line. The 
right was made up of the battalion of infantry recruits (they had 
been under instruction three weeks). The enemy was composed of 
four bicycle companies ordered from another garrison to move toward 
Berne. 

About 6 p. m. I rode out with the brigade commander who inspected 
the posts. I was greatly struck with his painstaking way of question- 
ing not only each chief of post but most of the privates. What will 
you do in such and such a case? Where is the next post? Who 



during the afternoon the young officers had gone over the case with 
every man. Each soldier had a good map. We got supper at 9 
o'clock and had a little sleep. At 2.30 a. m. we started out to make the 
rounds. In front of each post the sentries, well hidden, were on the 
alert, and upon being ordered to fire a shot the post came out at once. 
At daybreak the squadrons were united and then patrols sent on the 
various roads to look for the enemy, push him back, and see what was 
behind. By 7 o'clock the maneuver was over. 

The young officers were then united and the chief instructor criti- 
cized, in a lucid and interesting talk, the little operation, the mistakes 
each man had made, what was done right, etc., etc. The cavalry 
then rode home and after lunch went to work as though they haa 
spent the night in bed. The infantry (recruits) marched directly to 
the skirmish range and had skirmish firing till noon, then marched to 
barracks 4 miles for a few hours' rest before resuming afternoon 
drills. 

Now these recruits had been out since 2 p. m. the day before, had 
supped on a cake of compressed soup and a piece of bread (I exam- 
ined their rations) ; they were on outpost all night and had precious 
little sleep; by 4 a. m. they were out maneuvering after breakfast 
composed of a piece of bread and a glass of milk (we all had the 
same); the maneuver over at 8, they put in 4 hours marching and 
target practice; then in the late afternoon more drills. This schedule 
is, 1 believe, typical. I am much on my guard against programs pre- 
pared for foreign inspection; but after seeing a great deal of this 
Swiss training 1 can only say it is the most intense, the most fiercely 
practical work I have ever seen. The instructors do not spare them- 
selves and for them it is a continuous affair. One of the assistant 
instructors told me very seriously that except for a month's leave he 
could honestly say he had during the entire year just time enough 
each day to read the newspapers. 

The officers only get hola oi these men for 6 or 8 weeks at a stretch, 
but they work them unceasingly all of that time. There is so much 
to learn, there is so much that is new every day, and over new ground, 
that the interest really does not flag. There is plenty of mental ana 
physical fatigue, but there is no ennui. 

As another example of this intensive instruction, take the riding 
school at Thoune for Infantry officers, etc. There are 600 horses at 
this school and each one of these student officers puts jn 6 hours a 
day on horseback. They actually ride a new horse eve'ry hour, 6 a 
day for 2 months. Of course no man can be made a good rider in 2 
months, not if he slept on a horse; but the horses are good, the 
instructors are good, and the spirit prompting the effort is magnificent. 

The day out with the Cavalry gave me a chance to notice how the 
capital mounts I h^d seen being trained at the depot looked after a 
few years in the service, rather out of it. All the horses are branded 
with the year of sale to his rider, and I noticed many of three, five, 
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much in Kome; the other had had two years at Saumur and, though 
a man of 50 and brigadier, had won four years ago the international 
long-distance ride — 200 ^miles in 37 hours. He still uses the horse. 

These things are here set down because I imagine that the words 
"Swiss Cavalry" do not generally convey to foreigners much idea of 
horsemanship or horses, hut with such types of men having ample 
authority and devoting their whole time to instruction and 900 
blooded 4-year-olds poured into the Cavalry every season, I think it 
will be seen that these eight small regiments are far from being militia 
Cavalry in the usual sense. 

I now venture to set down what seem to me the most useful points 
offered for our contemplation in the Swiss system of military 
education: 

1. Concentration of effort, mental and physical, upon a given line 
of work during short periods, everything else being for the time 
dropped. Four, five, or six hours a day are devoted to one kind of 
instruction, then something else taken up; four, six, or eight weeks of 
intense application to one class of subjects, then a rest or a change. 
Attention and effort is concentrated upon one thing at a time. 

2. Proving fitness before gaining promotion. Every man from 
private to general must serve a probationary period in the grade to 
which he aspires before being appointed to that grade. Instruction 
in the duties of the higher grade is given by most competent instruc- 
tors and the man is actually tested in the practical performance df 
his new duties for 6 or 8 weeks before he is promoted. 

3. A system of promotion by selection and of retirement from 
active to reserve service insuring a body of regimental brigade and 
division commanders for the most part between 40 and 50 years old. 
The men having high responsibilities are in the prime of their physical 
and intellectual forces. 

4. Recruiting officers from the ranks. Promotion to second 
lieutenant from the ranks takes place only after 12 months of arduous 
work in the practical performance of a second lieutenant's military 
duties. As the candidate officers command each other in turn under 
severe and capable instructors, the best men are readily picked out. 
Mental examination is practically eliminated, a certificate from a 
good school being sufficient proof of general education. The whole 
effort is bent J;o seeing if the candidate has the military qualities that 
make a good officer. 

5. The habit of having a criticism after every exercise. By this 
means ail officers profit by every exercise in which perhaps only one 
was actively responsible, each is liable to question, each is made to 
think, and every problem is mentally solved by all present. It forms 
habits of mental decision and it enables the instructor to know at 
the end of a season which officers are capable and which merely 
superficial. Since the instructed as well as the teachers are called 
upon to make the criticism, it brings about habits of clear reasoning 
and clear expression or it proves after a time that both are lacking. 

6. Ground chosen for exercises. The Swiss have ample " parade 
grounds," but they almost never use them for anything but squad 
drill and^gymnastics; ample riding halls, but they ride out of doors 
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another are not members of a corps. 

We all know the effect produced upon a town or a school by the 
possession of a champion baseball or football team; every boy wants 
to play ball. Shooting clubs in Switzerland take the place of our 
baseball teams. 

In 1904 there were nearly 13,000 boys between 11 and 20 years 
belonging to these corps; omitting about 3,000 of the youngest all 
were reported as fair shots. Reckoning according to population, if 
this system existed in the United States there would be nearly 300,000 
boys instructed in drill and shooting, over 200,000 of whom would be 
fair shots with the army rifle. 

That target shooting is the great national sport in Switzerland is 
attested by the eternal crack of the rifle whicn assails one's ears in 
every part of that country, no less than by the evidence of statistics. 

In 1904 thero were 3,656 shooting clubs under Federal control or 
encouragement, with a membership of 218,815. In 1902 the member- 
ship was 213,667; in 1898, 210,524; in 1894, 133,486. Thus the clubs 
are not only fully alive but are increasing in strength. The total 
population of Switzerland is only about 3J millions. If shooting 
clubs existed in similar proportion in the United States the member- 
ship would attain nearly 5 millions. 

A shooting club is formed voluntarily, adopts such statutes as it 
chooses, has its matches as it likes, and in general is a perfectly free 
and voluntary organization just as such a club would be in America. ■ 
The influence of the Government is felt in three ways: 

First. Each commune in Switzerland (thore are 3,241 communes with 
population varying from 50 to 115,000 each) is obliged by Federal law 
to maintain at public expense a safe and suitable target range of not 
less than 300 metel's; on this range all legally organized shooting clubs 
of the commune have a right to snoot. Thus the club is at no expense 
for its range. 

Second. The Federal Government offers a substantial subsidy 
(maximum of 4 francs per membe;r) to each club whose members have 
done certain proscribed shooting in the year. 

Third. Any soldi°r who, during the year he is not called out for 
service, presents his target book proving that he has done the pre- 
scribed military target practice for the year with a club of which he 
is a member is excused irom summons to a military range that year. 
Thus most soldiers, if meiely for their own interest, join clubs; for 
if they do not they are required to present themselves during the years 
they are not called out at the division target range and do three days' 
target practice. During thes9 three days they are housed and fed, 
but receive no pay and no indemnity for time lost. 

This ruling applies to company officers and to all noncommissioned 
officers and privates armed with the musket. The State pays for 
cartridges used by soldiers shooting their prescribed scores, but for 
no others. 

THE LAW FOE ENCOURAGEMENT OP SHOOTING. 

Any shooting club, having not less than 10 members, which complies 
with the conditions set forth in the law, may claim the State subsidy. 
The subsidy is paid the club, not the individual, and is determined in 
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amount by executive decision each year when the year's firing pro- 

fram is announced; it shall not exceed 4 francs for each marksman, 
n 1904 the allotment was 1.50 francs (30 cents) for each marksman 
who qualified. 

Only the Army rifle and ammunition are recognized. 

Those clubs which, besides executing the official shooting program, 
conduct well performed tactical exercises and combat firing may be 
accorded a special subsidy by the military department. 

The military authorities of each Canton appoint shooting com- 
mittees of fiom three to seven members to supervise the arrangements 
and the firing of the various clubs in the Canton. The president at 
least must be an officer of the 6lite (active) army. 

These committees examine the by-laws of each club and recommend 
the acceptance or rejection of the club as a candidate for subsidy. 
(For examples of these by-laws, see Appendices 1 and 2.) They see 
that the program is carried out and are present at some of the practice. 
They examine and forward with recommendation the reports of the 
club as to the practice held. They report upon the condition of the 
ranges, etc. The expenses of the committees are paid by the State. 

In each divisional district the military depaitment appoints a field 
officer as inspector of target practice wno places himself in communi- 
cation with the various committees in his district, assists if he chooses 
at the shooting, and makes an annual report with recommendations to 
the War Department. 

Soldiers of the 61ite (i. e., in their first 12 years' service) must, if 
they join a club, be active members on exactly the same footing as the 
others. Each club sends its report of target practice to the cantonal 
committee by the 1st of October which forwards it vis6?d to the Chief 
of Infantry at Berne. 

Annual orders prescribe the number of shots, ranges and all other 
conditions to be fulfilled before a man qualifies. Each soldier of the 
active and landwehr forces who has no military service to perform in 
that year presents his target book, certified to by his club committee, 
to the officer commanding nis section. The latter sends it to division 
headquarters. The entry is verified and the book returned to the 
owner. If he has fulfilled the conditions, he is not called on to go to a 
military range and do three days' shooting. 

The range m each commune must be good up to 300 meters ; if a com- 
mune has no 4C0 and 500 meter range it may unite with adjoining com- 
munes to construct one, but this range must not be over 4£ miles 
from the center of each commune interested. 

The target material, payment of markers, etc., is at the charge of 
the club. 

OFFICIAL PROGRAM OF FIRING FOR THE CLUBS. 

Each year the military department gets out its program for the 
season's shooting. It varies but little from year to year. For 1905 
the main provisions are as follows (see Appendix 4) : 

Obligatory program, i. e.. the series of shots which must be desig- 
nated not less than tnree days for this firing unless all the members 
can easily shoot the series in less time. The position and handling 
of the rifle must conform to the drill regulations. Only the Army 
musket and ammunition are allowed. 
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more than 8 shots. To qualify, the 4 hits and 9 points must be 
obtained in any 5 consecutive shots. 

2. Five consecutive shots prone at target A at 400 meters, making 
3 hits and 7 points with same conditions as above. 

3. Five consecutive shots standing at target A at 300 meters making 
3 hits and 6 points. 

4. Five consecutive shots prone at bu9t silhouette marked with 
circles at 300 meters making 4 hits and 8 points. 

Every member who has fired 8 shots in each of the 4 series above 
without qualifying, is considered nevertheless to have performed his 
obligatory shooting for the year. He is marked on the target book 
as "carried over" lor the series he failed in. 

For every member of the club who has performed his obligatory 
shooting, wnether he qualifies or not, the State pays the club (for 1905) 
1.50 francs (30 cents). 

Elective program. — This may be shot by each club or by several 
united. 

1. Five shots kneeling at target B at 300 meters. (Appendix 12.) 

2. Five shots standing at target B at 300 meters. 

3. Magazine fire during 1 minute, kneeling, at target B at 300 
meters; 10 rounds at most (the magazine holds 10 rounds). 

Taking part in the elective program does not excuse from the 
obligatory performance; a man is not considered to have done his 
duty unless he has fired an obligatory program in the year. 

For each member who has shot the series above given, the club 
receives 1.50 francs. 

Pistol practice. — In this the Federal subsidy is 3 francs per man, 
thus high in order to encourage the practice which is not as prevalent 
as rifle shooting. The only persons whose shooting entitle their 
society to the subsidy are: (a) officers; (b) noncommissioned officers 
not armed with the musket but armed with the revolver and who own 
one; (c) privates who are equipped by the State with a revolver. 

Tne marksman must be a member of a shooting club, take part in 
two days' practice at least and fire at least 60 shots at from 30 to 60 
meters. 

Clubs which, besides the fixed shooting program, execute combat 
exercises at unknown distances in a satisfactory way, get a special 
subvention according to the work they do and the funds available. 
Committees are ordered to aid the clubs in getting up these exercises 
and in carrying them on. A member of the cantonal committee must 
be present at and report upon these exercises. 

In all exercises the clubs have to furnish the markers. These men 
are really professionals, provided with regular references, who go 
from range to range in summer. They are very expert. 

The Federal law makes it a felony to announce or mark a false 
score. It is almost impossible to cheat on the large ranges, as I haye 
been convinced. Cheating is rarely attempted, and the man caught 
trying it is dishonored for life. 

Each soldier must use his own Army rifle, or in any case that of his 
organization. A member of the committee must make an inspection 
of arms before and after each exercise. Clubs must provide target 



war department does not iurnisn targets; it does iurnisn samples 01 
them. Inspectors of target practice furnish, when requested, plans 
of normal target ranges. Military members of clubs are insured 
against accident during their shooting practice by the Federal law. 
The report of practice on which the claim of subsidy is based must 
be accompanied by the register of members and the original score 
cards duly countersigned. 

In 1904 the number of clubs which sent in reports claiming the 
State subvention was 3,656. Total membership of these clubs, 
218, 815. Federal subsidies were paid them as follows: 

Francs. 
In the prescribed target practice 142,704 members qualified, at 1.50 francs 

each 214, 05* 

In the elective practice 71,758 members qualified, at 1.50 francs each 107, 637 

In the revolver practice 786 members qualified, at 3 francs each 2, 35& 

In the combat exercises, squad or section at unknown distances, 49 clubs 

with 2,606 members qualified; these were allotted a total of 5, 170 

Total State subsidy, 1904 329,221 

In 1904 the Swiss Army shot nearly 6,000,000 musket ball car- 
tridges; the shooting clubs shot over 21,000,000 ball cartridges for 
the Army musket. Statistics as to the consumption of cartridges 
for oth( r makes of rifle are not at hand, but it would appear to do 
certainly as great. 

The clubs are self -supporting; the Canton gives them nothing, 
the commune furnishes the range. The. expenses are very small. 
Some few of the largest clubs rent a room to transact regular "business 
in, but none of thorn have more and most of them have their meetings 
in a caf6 and have no "home" except the range. The entrance fee 
is generally 2 or 3 francs, say, 50 cents, and the annual dues about 15 
cents. 

About one-half the clubs of each Canton are grouped into a can- 
tonal association of shooting clubs; there is also a national associa- 
tion combining these cantonal associations into a central society. 
Some clubs belong to no association. 

The cantonal associations are organized for the purpose of strength- 
ening the clubs in the Canton, encouraging snooting, organizing 
cantonal shooting matches, and seeing that the Canton is well repre- 
sented in the intorcantonal and Federal matches. While speaking 
v f these matchrs, I beg attention to what seems the most character- 
istic feature of all Swiss shooting matches. All matches, whether 
among members of a club, between clubs, or between Cantons, are 
arranged so as to induce the greatest amount of % shooting among the 
greatest number of individuals. In this respect the Swiss custom 
differs greatly from our own, and from the military point of view 
would seem superior. In our clubs the main interest seems to center 
in the selection and training of "the team" and the match is one in 
which only a few picked men do all the shooting. The rest of the men 
are mere spectators. In all Swiss matches as many men as possible 
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soec -ssion. On July 23, a rainy day. 50.700 rounds were fired at these 
08 targets; the day I was thf iv the estimate was 60.000 rounds, but 
the official fii^ur s were not published when I left. 

This most us ful result is obtained by the conditions of the various 
matches and th^ way the prizes are offtivd. This can best be under- 
stood by connvt** illustrations. Take the match at Fribomg this 
week. Th* total prize money offtr^d was 180.000 francs, divided 
into 18 cat^gorus. Take the first, the "Fribouig-Progres" prise. 
TTiis prize in all amounted to 33.500 francs. The entrance fee was 
15 francs for 5 consecutive shots. First prize, for the best 5 con- 
secutive shots. 300 francs: for the best 3 consecutive shots, second 
priz\ 275 francs; last priz^. 5 francs. It was (specially provided 
that 60 p-r cent of the competitors would receive prizes. 

Take th<> " Singine -Vit'*ss * " cup. total value of prizes 8,000 francs; 
the winner got 150 francs; 60 p^r c^nt of the men entering received 
prizes between 1 50 and 5 francs. In one of this year's district matches 
(a district is part of a Canton), selecting at random, we find the fol- 
lowing: Total money value of one competition, 1,000 francs; this 
divided into 50 prizes, first prize, 120 francs; tenth, 20 francs; 
twentieth, 10 francs; and so on. These cases are absolutely typical 
and there is no exception to the principle they illustrate, that is the 
effort mad? to induce a great many men to shoot rather than the 
development of a few crack shots. 

Exactly the same principle is followed in matches between teams 
representing clubs or representing Cantons. For example, in the 
match between clubs belonging to the association of Fribourg it was 
a condition that the team representing each club should be in pro- 
portion to its membership. A club of 15 to 20 members must send 
a team of 10; 40 to 50 members, 10 or 13; 100 members 17. It was 
provided that each team participating should get some sort of prize. 
The best individual scores were rewarded by wreaths of laurel, wreaths 
of oak, silver medals, and honorable mentions. These wreaths are 
very tastefully gotten up with ribbons bearing inscriptions, and the 
winners wear them home on their hats with visible pride. 

This match was for the musket at 300 meters. The target was 
divided into circles each counting so much. The total score made by 
a team was divided by the number making up the team to get the 
figure of merit. 

The national soceity. — The cantonal associations all belong to the 
national society, which performs an important function in repre- 
senting the shooting clubs in all dealings with the Government, proj- 
ets for legislation, changes of laws, etc. It organizes the national 
match every three years and the field practice competition between 
clubs in the intermediate years. Its annual report and by-laws con- 
tain a fund of valuable information concerning the shooting of the 
various cantons and clubs. In 1903, 1,675 clubs with a membership 
of 81,757 belonged to the national society, or, roughly, one-half of the 
clubs in Switzerland belonged. 

The national society insures all its members against accident during 
any matches in which one of its clubs participates, and this without 
extra charge. The annual dues are 5 cents per member. The receipts 
and 'expenditures average about 30,000 francs a year. The society 
publishes a paper called the "Gazette des Carabiniers Suisses," and 
every club is required to subscribe for it. The society administers 
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floor of the Berne Historical Museum. 

The national match, or Tir Federal, comes off every three years, 
each year in a different Canton. The last match was in 1904. This 
Tir Federal has nothing characteristic about it except its size, the 
huge attendance and the big prizes (that is the large total sums) 
offered. I am told that what I saw at Fribourg is just about what 
one would see at a Tir Federal, and the Geneva papers state that the 
first day's shooting in this match was heavier than at the last national 
match. 

The comparison between a sectional match, a cantonal match, and 
a Federal match is the same as we see between a county horse show, 
a State show, and the national show. 

I shall therefore give a short description of the small clubs and 
matches and proceed in greater detail with the Fribourg cantonal 
match which I saw. The principle is the same in all of them, the 
difference one of size. 

Each commune must maintain a range, but as the communes vary 
in population from 50 to 100,000 the ranges yarv also. Some ranges 
consist merely of a few sliding targets in a suitably arranged pit with 
a natural stop butt and a shed at the firing point. Other communes 
maintain several elaborate ranges, one of, say, 50 targets and 300 
meters, another less elaborate for 500 meters, and sometimes, also, a 
skirmish range for the combat exercises. The last is, however, 
unusual. 

Berne has a very good range, though it is only 300 meters. There 
are 50 targets for rifle and 8 for revolver. A very high, thick earth 
embankment surrounds the range on three sides; the fourth side is 
closed by a well-arranged brick building comprising a restaurant, 
caf6, rooms for the various committees, storeroom for cartridges, 
armorer's rooms, etc. 

Much of the material at Fribourg was already sold for another 
match in another Canton. Sometimes the lumber, etc., is hired. All 
the target material at Fribourg was hired from Vaucher & Bieler, 
Fleurier, Neuchatel. This firm does a biff business in hiring out large 
installations for matches as well as in selling to permanent ranges. 

The by-laws of all clubs, even the smallest, prescribe that at the 
close of the shooting season, usually the end of September, a club 
match will be held. The money, etc., offered as prizes vary with the 
membership, but every member is expected And generally does con- 
tribute from 5 francs up. This sum, along with what can be squeezed 
out of merchants, liquor and cigar dealers, etc., forms the "con- 
tributed fund." Then each man pays an entrance fee for each event 
competed for varying with its importance. 

Suppose there are five events: 

No. 1. Total prize money, 10 per cent of the contributed fund 
plus 50 per cent of the entrance fees for that event. First prize, 
1 per cent and a laurel wreath; second, 8 per cent; third, 6 per cent, 
etc. ; 60 per cent of competitors receive prizes. 

No. 2. Total prize money, 30 per cent of the fund plus two-thirds 
entrance fees. First prize, 2 per cent and a laurel wreath; 50 per 
cent of the competitors receive prizes. 

No. 3. Total prize money, 5 per cent of the fund, etc. 
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by the State below cost. I am assured that the Swiss Government 
loses nearly $200,000 a year by selling its cartridges below the cost 
of manufacture. 

The larger matches are conducted on exactly the same principles. 
For a cantonal match there will be 60 or 70 targets; for a national 
match 150 to 200. As the distance (for all but pistol practice) is 
almost invariably 300 meters for all club matches, the targets are 
arranged in one row in one pit and the firing is from one long stand. 

A match proceeds as follows: A man comes to the stand and buys 
a target book and admission card (30 cents). All the rules of the 
match are printed in this book. He wants to enter for any match 
being shot that day. He buys stamps (specially made) to the 
amount of the entrance fee for that match (from 1 to 20 francs), 
which the stamp man affixes in the book at the place indicated. He 
then goes to the armorer, who examines his gun to see that it is regu- 
lation in every particular, attaching a lead seal as o, sign " passed." 
He then goes to one of the stalls marked with the name of the target 
and match he has entered for and puts his gun in the rack. This 
entitles him to shoot in the order of place thus indicated. When 
the target is free, he hands his book to the scorer (an employee, one 
for each target), who sees that it is correctly stamped, inscribes the 
number of the target and the arm used. The scorer rings an electric 
bell, which sounds at the corresponding target in the pit, and the 
man begins his shooting. As the value and place of the hits are 
signaled, 5, 4, 2, etc., the marker records on his "feuille de con- 
trole," or pit record, the same numbers he signals. The scorer calls 
out each snot and records it in the man's book. 

This recording is always done by means of indelible rubber stamps, 
of which a well-arranged little box is in each stall. When the num- 
ber of shots allowed has been fired, the marksman signs the leaf, 
as does the scorer, and presents the book to a secretary for record. 
If the particular match is finished that day, he knows at its close 
whether he has a prize and of what value. Some of the prizes are 
for the best shots on a target divided into 100 circles; each DulTs-eye 
is paid, say, 100 francs; for 90 points, 20 francs, etc.; this prize can 
be nad at once, after the record from the pit is received. 

The pit record is kept with great care and serves to verify the 
scorer's book, as both records bear the number of the target and the 
hour and minute of shooting. Markers and scorers are shifted 
about irregularly, and cheating in a big match is well-nigh impossible. 

The popular side of the Fribourg match inevitably suggested a 
big Amencan camp meeting or temperance reunion. Large tents 
and sheds were erected for eating and drinking, special trains and 
omnibuses ran to the grounds, people were out m holiday dress, and 
there were speeches and processions. 

In the Tir Federal, or national match, the financial part of the 
match is guaranteed by the Central Government. There is always 
a risk that the receipts will not equal the expenditures, and as a 
matter of fact in 1904 this was the case, and the Federal Government 
made good a deficit of 100,000 francs. 
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In the local matches the contributions are generally liberal. 
This year 50,000 francs* were collected from the people of Fribourg 
for the match. The Canton of Fribourg guaranteed this match. 
In communal or district matches the communes interested guarantee 
the fund. 

In all these matches an outsider has to pay a small premium to 
shoot in a match of which his club is not one of the organizers. 

Advantages and disadvantages of matches. — The advantages are 
c[uite evident in that nearly the whole population interests itself 
in shooting and can shoot. Soldiers, keeping for 12 years their 
rifles at home, can take part in matches with no expense except 
entrance fees and cartridges, and they actually do a good deal of 
shooting. 

The objections are few. Among them are the practical restiction 
of all matches to one range, viz, 300 meters, and to one position, 
the kneeling; the evil attendant upon all such assemblages of the 
people, drinking and carousing and the spending of money during 
sometimes a whole week. 

The stands for club matches are all covered, so that the marksman 
is never in the rain or sun. This is made necessary by the desire 
to have all matches come off as advertised and especially in order 
that Sunday, the great day for shooting, may not be lost. The con- 
ditions are therefore not those for military shooting, either as to 
range or light. 

TARGETS (CLUB MATCHES). 

In each match the targets and conditions are decided upon by 
the committee and every detail published in the program of the 
match. This gives the size of the buU's-eye and of the other circles 
and the value of each in points. 

There are three classes of targets generally recognized and used, 
and while the system of counting points may vary, the principle is 
the same: (1) The " Bonne" target, which is a meter in diameter 
divided into 100 circles valued from 100 to 1; (2) the "Tournante" 
target, which greatly resembles our Army A target in disposition and 
value of points; (3) the " Vitesse' ' target, which consists of 10 circles 
value from 10 to 1 points, and used for rapid fire, 10 shots in a 
series. 

A sample of each of these targets is appended, with a description of 
the marking system written on the face. 

Certain allowances are always made to marksmen using the Army 
rifle, as against those using the more accurate sporting rifle. 

It may be said here Chat the Swiss army rifle is an unusually 
accurate piece, especially at 300 to 500 meters — more accurate than 
military requirements demand. The reason for seeking this refine- 
ment, as one of the Army rifle experts explained to me, lies in the desire 
to encourage the whole population to use the Army rifle as against 
sporting rifles. Even as it is, the latter have several advantages for 
accurate work at 300 to 400 meters and one sees marksmen arrive 
on the range with two or three rifles. 

The sporting rifle, however, is mostly confined to the Swiss Martini. 
This arm is generally referred to in matches as the " carbine." This 
must be borne in mind in examining the conditions of matches as 
laid down in appendices. 
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Swiss Army is about one-half what it is in ours; the men are under 
instruction only a few weeks of the year, and their target practice 
can not be conducted with the deliberation we are permitted. They 
shoot 200 shots as recruits in the midst of most intense and laborious 
instruction, at a time when most of them are physically and mentally 
tired. These conditions, as well as the dissimilarity of the ranges, 
targets, and positions, make a comparison most difficult. I venture, 
however, an opinion reinforced by that of a Swiss officer of great dis- 
tinction and capacity in shooting matters. It seems likely that an 
American soldier classed as marksman would have little difficulty 
in qualifying for the Swiss "bon tireur"; many a "bon tireur" would 
not qualify with us as marksman. An American sharpshooter 
should invariably qualify as "bon tireur," but a Swiss "bon tireur' ' 
would often find it difficult to qualify as sharpshooter. 

However, the crack shots of Switzerland — those who, singly or in 
teams, seem to carry off all the prizes in Europe — come from the 
shooting clubs and not from the Army. 

(Artillery target practice is described under the heading " Field 
Artillery. ") 

THE 8HOOTING BCHOOL AT WALLENSTADT. 

Wallenstadt is the Infantry school of target practice. . During 
eight months of the year there is a succession of courses in Infantry 
target practice all designed for the instruction of the officer in the 
conduct of fire in battle. The enlisted men sent to the school are 
merely the implements used in this instruction of officers. The 
teaching of the troops is solely incidental. About 200 men are sent 
from time to time to serve this purpose. 

As explained in the subject of education of the officer, each second 
lieutenant within a year after getting his commission must attend 
a course at Wallenstadt. The course of 28 days is generally divided as 
follows: Subtracting 4 Sundays and 1 day for inspection, etc., there 
remain 23 working days; work for officers alone, 88 hours — 11 days; 
work for officers with troops, 96 hours 12 days; total working 
hours, 184. 

Of these, 58 hours are devoted to theoretical instruction and 126 
hours to practical work. 

The theoretical part comprises study of the arm and the theory of 
fire, tactics of fire, target practice reports and return of ammunition. 
The practical part is devoted to individual practice with rifle and 
pistol and combat practice, where the officers constitute firing pla- 
toons (56 hours) ; and to combat exercises where the officers command 
detachments of troops (70 hours). 

Each class consists of about 40 lieutenants. Captains and field offi- 
cers are also ordered up to repeat (the last) part of the course. Many 
apply to come. There are frequently 1 or 12 captains and from 3 to 5 
field officers in each class. The captains attend only the last 12 days 
of the course. The practical work is the same for all; the captains 
and field officers receive an advanced theoretical instruction m fire 
tactics. Some Cavalry officers ask to take the course. 
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All the permanent instructors of all arms go through the course 
from time to time. For lieu tenants, Wallenstadt is a school; for 
higher officers it is a source of information. 

Each officer is allowed 60 rounds of revolver and 340 rounds of 
rifle ammunition; each man 250 rounds of rifle ammunition. 

The place and the ranges, — Wallenstadt is at the extremity of Wallen 
Lake (south of the Lake of Constance) in a narrow valley inclosed on 
each side by precipitous mountains. There are two skirmish ranges, 
one using the lake as a stop butt, the other using the mountain. Each 
is nearly 2,000 yards long. For the combat exercises, the fields and 
hilly grazing lands on each side of the lake are used, the projections 
of the mountain side serving as stop butts. 

The targets. — The regulation targets are of course used as prescribed. 
This especially applies to the individual practice of officers and the 
preliminary training of the men, who naturally arrive at Wallenstadt 
out of practice. The individual practice against regulation targets 
has no particular interest here as it has already been described. 
With the platoon 'firing the real instruction of the company officer 
begins. Before describing this and the combat firing I will give an 
idea of the targets used in the work. All targets of whatever descrip- 
tion used in combat exercises, f all on being hit. 

Stationary falling targets. — Head, bust and standing; all of thin 
pine board. Fall on being hit. These are arranged as skirmishers, 
sections, or columns. 

Moving disappearing targets. — A long framework of iron is mounted 
on metal runners so adjusted as not to be stopped by any ordinary 
inequalities of the ground or even by ditches. A wire rope leads to 
the power station passing over suitable pullevs. When the rope is 
slack, the targets lie horizontally, practically along the ground; 
when the rope is drawn taut and tlie sled begins to move forward, the 
iron bar in which the targets are inserted revolves 90° and the targets 
appear. The targets on the sled can be arranged so that when the 
sled is stationary, the targets are seen as men lying; when the sled 
advances the targets seen are men standing. The effect is startling, 
to see the crouching men suddenly stand up and advance. 

Falling disappearing targets. — Scattered irregularly along the de- 
pressions of the ground and hidden sometimes in shallow trenches 
are the disappearing targets common to all Swiss Army ranges. The 
principle is that of a simple crank arm revolving a long bar whose 
sockets bear the targets. By means of a winch and wire rope actu- 
ating the crank arms of the bar the latter is made to revolve 90°, rais- 
ing the whole row of targets vertical or dropping them horizontal 
and out of sight. Each separate target falls on being hit. 

There are a dozen of these rows of disappearing targets on the 
range, and all the winches actuating them are located in a little bullet- 
proof shelter in telephonic communication with the officer conduct- 
ing the exercises. 

A man is at e*eh winch, and one or any number of the rows of 
targets may be made to rise or fall at will. 

Balloon targets. — These are either head or bust targets, and consist 
of cotton stuff treated with rubber so as to be air-tight. When in- 
flated, a narrow wooden strip serves as a base, and they are dropped 
on the ground anywhere. 
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These targets have two advantages: For combat exercises on the 
march they are so light a company can carry along a great number 
of them without wagons; they also when mt follow in a startling 
manner the actions of a wounded enemy. Instead of dropping flat 
and out of sight when struck (as with the usual falling target), the 
balloon target begins to slowlv collapse and finally sinks. This renders 
the observation of fire and the estimation of the distance more diffi- 
cult and more in accordance with what happens in battle, hence they 
think very highly of these targets at Wallenstadt for the training of 
officers in combat exercises on the march. 

With the falling target the officer estimates the range, fires a few 
shots, changes the sights, fires another series, and sees several targets 
fall. He knows at once that he has the range and can proceed with 
rapid fire to crush the enemy. With the balloon targets he is pre- 
sented with a more difficult problem, for when hit the targets do not 
at once disappear, any more than a wounded man disappears imme- 
diately from the firing line. 

The markers. — These men at Wallenstadt pre all civilian employees, 
paid about $1 a day, boarding and lodging themselves. Tney are 
exceedingly skillful irom long practice, and know almost without 
being told, what to do. In the combat exercises they precede the 
troops into the hills, place the targets where they were shown or told 
to ptace them, and no thought need be given to their safety, as they 
are well used to taking care of themselves. They keep in order and 
repair all the material, working at this the davs when there is little 
or no shooting. The officers speak in the highest terms of the use- 
fulness of these professional markers and target men. 

I will now describe the shooting which I saw, touching only upon 
what seems most useful to us. The officers are first given the indi- 
vidual practice set down on page 198 of Maj. Cecil's report. For this 
he is allowed 1 35 rounds. For revolver practice he is given 60 rounds. 
The officers are then formed into a platoon and practiced in collective 
and combat fire just as will be described further on for the men. In 
this work 115 rounds are fired by each officer. 

This work being over and the enlisted men having arrived, these 
are broken in by a series of drills and firings (40 cartridges only per 
man), and then the real instruction of the young officers in fire direc- 
tion and fire tactics begins. 

It must be remembered that the 200 enlisted men I saw shooting 
were not in any sense selected; they were simply a batch of soldiers 
called in for a period of training. They arrived at Wallenstadt the 
day I did, and it was their first military service in two years. They 
were given some preliminary practice, and then the real work under 
the student officers begpn. 

This arrangement is made intentionally. It is desired that what 
these officers do and see shall be under tne strict conditions of war, 
and the troops who serve to demonstrate the theories of fire are 
exactly such as these officers would command upon mobilization, 
neither better nor worse. 

The combat exercises are almost invariably between 1,000 and 
600 meters. An occasional demonstration is made at longer ranges, 
but never at closer range than 4,500 meters. Most of the shooting 
is betw r een 600 and 800 meters. 
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No volleys are used under any circumstances whatever in the Swiss 
Army. 

The officer commands the range, orders single cartridge or maga- 
zine fire, and commence firing. Each man fires lying, kneeling, with 
a rest if he can find one, or any other way that promises best and 
keeps it up till the command "cease filing" is heard. 
£ All the distances are unknown to both officers and men. Student 
officers and men never go on the range except to shoot, and never 
go up to where the targets are until the end of the term. Moreover, 
the shooting is in three directions across the ground, and the targets 
are placed in irregular lines, so that it is quite out of the question to 
know the ranges beforehand. 

The first exercise was a competition shoot between two platoons of 
44 men each. 



44 Irnealtng targets representing platoon B. 

mm imnmmm 

44 men shooting, platoon A. 



44 kneeling targets representing platoon A. 

TTTTTTTTTTITTTITTTTni 



44 men shooting, platoon B. 

The platoons were formed in column about 1,000 meters from the 
targets; a lieutenant, student officer, was selected to command each. 
All the other officers looked on, followed and took notes. A brief 
tactical idea was explained, the objective of each platoon indicated, 
and the men ordered to advance. On arriving at (what the instructor 
knew to be) 700 meters from the targets, the instructor ordered the 
lieutenants to open fire. B estimated the range between 600 and 
800, opened fire at 600, saw no results, changed to 800, saw no results, 
and went to 900. Still getting no results, he dropped to 700, and the 
enemy began to fall. He kept this up till the order "cease firing." 
A estimated the range between 700 and 900, opened fire at 800; 
seeing no casualties, he changed to 700, and the enemy immediately 
began to drop. He commanded rapid fire, and by the time B had 
gotten the range, A had hit 30 per cent of his men. 

Officers with good glasses were stationed behind each platoon and 
whenever a target representing platoon B fell, the officer in rear of 
platoon B caused a man to stop firing and He still; similarly when a 
target supposed to be platoon A fell, a man in that platoon was desig- 
nated to represent the casualty. 

The results of this shooting were visible and the casualties were 
counted with the glass. 

The instructor proceeded to criticize the action of lieutenants A 
and B, pointed out to the class the mistakes of each and the correct 
reasoning of each and indicated what experience proved to be the 
best way to proceed. The criticism was interspersed with questions 
to the two lieutenants; why did you start with 600? Why did you 
then proceed to 800 ? Seeing no results, why did you go to 900 ? 

These 2 platoons were withdrawn some 2,000 yards to the rear 
and 2 otherplatoons w6re marched against targets lving in another 
direction. Two other lieutenants commanded. This was also a 
competition thus arranged: 

20 targets representing platoon B. | 00 targets representing platoon A. 

minium | nniimniiminnii 

miraiimiinimiiii I iimiinm 

60 men shooting, platoon A. I 20 men shooting, platoon B. 
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corresponding effectives rose up.. Then open fire was ordered. 
Each lieutenant estimated his distance and began firing, changed 
and began again, as in the first example. The point was to see 
which platoon got a decided superiority of fire first. 

The criticism which followed gave tne result of experience in the 
matter of thin and thick lines of skirmishers under various conditions 
of ground, the lieutenants were questioned as before and the stages 
of their reasoning commented upon. 

It is to be noted that in all the estimation of distances (and there 
is much practice in this work alone required of both officers and men) 
two limits are exacted. An officer says, "I think the range is 
between 400 and 500 meters," between 500 and 600, between 700 
and 900, 900 and 1,200, etc. This is to prevent guessing and to make 
the man really decide on the inferior and superior limit, as closely 
as possible, before opening fire. This at least gives him a working 
plan to which he is made to conform as he goes on seeking the range; 
otherwise with a few bad results he may get " rattled and order 
most extravagant ranges. 

During this instruction there were present the colonel commanding 
and 3 field officers, instructors; 3 captains, permanent instructors 
at the school; and 3 other cap tarns detailed as instructors. 

The next exercise was a platoon firing and advancing against a 
row of skirmishers about 600 meters off while at the same time 
another platoon fired against a loose column descending a ravine to 
the left and rear. 

Then a platoon was detailed as support to move up to a skirmish 
line already engaged against an enemy in the hills. The supposed 
tactical situation was clearly explained to the lieutenant and he 
began his advance. Suddenly a fine of skirmishers appeared to his 
left and at the foot of the hills. The platoon ran forwara to a shallow 
ditch, lay down, and the order was given to open fire at 600 meters. 
This seemed ineffective and the sights were raised to 800 ; no results 
appearing, the lieutenant lost his head and ordered 300. The real 
distance was 480 meters. 

The resulting criticism from the instructor bore upon first, the 
tactical problem (as is done in nearly every case) ana its solution, 
then upon the conduct of the fire, showing all the officers how such 
situations should be met. 

I noticed that after the instructor's talk to the officers, the lieu- 
tenant who commanded returned to his platoon and explained to 
his men what had been done, what hits made, what errors committed 
in range, etc. The men take the liveliest interest in this explanation 
and it seems to teach them a good deal. 

Most of the ground advanced over was covered with tall and very 
wet grass; the surface inequalities and the rolling hills on everyside 
made the estimation of the range a fresh problem in each advance. 
Almost invariably a short run precedes opening fire. The men are 
invariably in heavy marching order for the shooting. 

The next exercise was against an advancing line. Cartridges 
were distributed and the problem given out some 2,000 yards back. 
The line advanced, opened out, moved up at a run, and opened fire 
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lying down. The enemy disappeared and about 20 seconds later 
reappeared closer up, though to the men lying it was most difficult 
to know whether these heads were reappearing in the same place or 
not, and even from my place to estimate the change of range was a 
hard problem. 

This kind of exercise shows the value of the sled target, though it 
was not used this day. With it, after a certain period of fire, the 
prone enemy is seen to rise up, move forward, and fall to the lying 
position. It is more real and the estimation of the new range more 
readily accomplished. 

As I have said before, all these targets invariably fall and disappear 
when hit. 

An interesting practice sometimes given, but. which did not occur 
during my visit, is a contest between a machine gun and a detach- 
ment of Infantry. A target representing a machine gun is fired at 
by, say, 40 men, while a target representing 40 men, distributed as 
ordered by the lieutenant, is fired on by the gun. The arrangements 
are quite similar to those of the competitive shoot. 



mniiniiuii 

(Target.) 

-I- 
(Gun.) 



-I- 

(Target.) 

mmmniiii 

(Skirmishers.) 



Col. Schiessle told me that he found this a most interesting exer- 
cise, lie said the machine gun nearly always got the best of the 
Infantry platoon; i. e., it got superiority of fire much sooner. He 
said this result was accomplished more readily when the Infantry 
were good shots than bad. He had made the experiment witn 
picked marksmen and then with just the average. The picked men 
were always beaten more readily than the ordinary shots. This, of 
course, was due to the dispersion in the second case being so much 
greater than in the first, so that if the range were not accurately 
estimated, the good shots had no chance. Whereas the gun invari- 
ably found the range more quickly than the Infantry. 

This same exercise is also held at night, using searchlights. They 
do a certain amount of night practice, using searchlights at Wallen- 
stadt — combat exercises only — at unknown and at known ranges, 
but none took place while I was there. 

The instructors told me they thought this work very useful and 
they hoped to have more of it. 

In all practice the markers, after each firing, count the hits, and the 
record is made out in the afternoon and forms the basis of a lecture 
by one of the instructors on the day's work. The record shows (1) 
the hits on any part of the target, (2) the hits in the head on each 
target, (3) the per cent of (1) and (2) to shots fired; the estimated 
range used in each case and the true range. Appendix 19 shows 
the complete record of one "school of fire" — 4 weeks — and can be 
examined for details described above. 

COMBAT SHOOTING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Two days of each course, and on certain occasions four days, are 
devoted to a march and combat exercise in the mountains near 
Wallenstadt. I was courteously invited to go on one of these marches. 
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Table showing the comparative length of service under the law of 1874 and the law of 1907. 
[From report of Capt. 8. J. Bayard Schindel, 1907.) 





Infantry. 


Cavalry. 


Artillery. 


Engineers. 




1874 


1907 


1874 


1907 


1874 


1907 


1874 


1907 


SERVICE A8 A SOLDIER. 

Elite: 

Recruit course 


47 
90 
12 


67 
91 
6 


82 
120 
10 


92 

104 

2 


57 
100 
12 


77 

112 

6 


52 
90 
12 


67 


Repetition course 


91 


Inspection of arms and equipment 


6 






Total 


149 

14 
10 
6 


163 

13 

7 
8 


212 


198 


169 

16 
10 
6 


194 

13 

7 
8 


154 

14 
10 
6 


163 


Landwehr: 

Repetition course 


18 


Inspection of arms and equipment 


14 
6 


10 
8 


7 


Landsturm: Inspection of arms and equipment 


8 


Total 


179 


191 

+12 


232 


216 
-16 


201 


222 

+21 


184 


191 


Difference. 


+7 








▲8 NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Elite: 

As a private- 
Recruit school 


47 
28 

53 
90 
12 


67 
20 

67 
91 
5 


82 
42 

82 

120 

10 


92 
35 

92 

104 

2 


57 
35 

57 

100 

12 


77 
35 

77 

112 

6 


62 
28 

68 
90 
12 


67 


Noncommissioned officers 1 school 


36 


As a corporal- 
Recruit, school 


67 


Repetition course 


91 


Inspection of arms, etc 


6 






Total 


230 


250 


336 


335 


261 


306 


240 


266 






Landwehr: 

Repetition course 


22 
10 
6 


13 

7 
8 

48 


). 


18 


f 16 
121 


13 

7 
8 

60 


22 
10 
6 


18 


Inspection of arms, etc 


7 


Landsturm: Inspection of arms, etc 


8 


New law, for sergeants, and above repetition course 
(deduction made for certain inspections) 




22 


48 








Total 


268 


326 


356 


375 


314 


394 


278 


341 






Lieutenant. 

(Limits of age: 1874—Alite, 34; landwehr, 44; land- 
sturm, 65. 1907— Elite, 32; landwehr, 40; land- 
.sturm, 52.) 
fillte: 

Recru 1 1 school 


47 
28 
18 
53 
42 

53 
28 
36 

72 


67 
20 
13 


82 
42 
12 


92 
35 
13 


57 
35 


77 
35 
16 


52 
28 

6? 

58 
27 
72 

36 


67 


School of noncommissioned officers 


36 


Repetition course 


13 


Recruit school 




Officers school '. 


80 
67 


60 
82 


80 
92 


105 

57 
14 
60 

60 


105 

77 
14 
96 

80 


106 


As lieutenant- 
Recruit school 


67 


Firinp course of patrols and technical course . . 
Repetition course 


27 


65 

78 
14 


72 
84 


78 
39 


78 


As first lieutenant- 
Repetition course 


65 


Firing school 




















Total 


377 
42. 


404 
30 


445 

42 
33 

42 

82 


440 

30 
33 

35 

92 


388 
42 


500 

• 

30 


394 
42 


467 


Captain. 

[Limits of age: 187*-£lite, 38; landwehr, 44; land- 
sturm, 55. 1907— Elite, 38; landwehr, 44; land- 
sturm. 52.1 

Before nomination: 

At central school as first lieutenant 


30 


Tactical course, 3X11 




Noncommissioned officers' school as first lieuten- 
ant 














Recruit school as first lieutenant in charge of a 
unit 


55 


67 


57 


77 


52 
40 

54 


67 


Technical course, 2X20 


40 


As captain: 

Repetition course 


36 


78 


48 


104 


60 


78 


78 






Total 


510 


579 


692 


734 


547 


685 


682 


672 





Infantry. 


Cavalry. 


Artillery. 


Engineers, 




1874 


1907 


1874 


1907 


1874 


1907 


1874 


1907 


as omcBBS— continued. 
Major. 

{ Limits of ape: 1874— fclite, 44; landwehr, 48; land- 
sturm, 55. 1907— Elite, 48; landwehr, 48; land- 
sturm, 52.] 

As captain: 

Central school, II .' 


42 
54 


50 
78 


42 

72 
33 
14 


50 

78 
33 


42 

60 
30 
14 


50 

06 
30 


42 

54 
40 
14 


60 


As major: 

Repetition courses 


78 


Tactical and technical courses 


40 


Central school, III 


14 










Total 


620 


707 


853 


895 


093 


861 


732 


840 







THE MILITIA OF SWITZERLAND. 

[From report of Col. William Cary Sanger, 1900.) 

If proof were needed that a land can train all its citizens for the 
efficient and intelligent performance of that work which must be 
done when war comes, and at the same time escape the evils of what 
is to-day called militarism, that proof can be found in the Republic 
of Switzerland. A Republic witn the strongest democratic tenden- 
cies, with a constitution not unlike our own, with intense local pride 
and cherished local traditions, with an inbred conviction that the 
central authority must not unduly encroach upon the rights of the 
Cantons, with a worthy love of peace and its blessings, without the 
slightest thought of aading a foot to their territory, but with an in- 
tense love of country and a cheerful willingness to perform every duty 
which their citizenship entails, they have evolved and developed a 
military system which has given them the best militia in the world. 
It is of the greatest interest to us that in organizing this splendid 
body of " citizen soldiers" they have worked along the lines laid 
down by the men who framed the Constitution of the United States. 

Thfe rights of the Cantons to name the officers who are to be com- 
missionea, a right which was reserved to the State by our Constitu- 
tion, exists to-day in Switzerland,, subject to the limitations 01 
proved efficiency and fitness. 

The organization and discipline of the Swiss Militia is under 
Federal control in Switzerland, just as is prescribed by our Constitu- 
tion; the ^universal military service still remains a theory with us, 
but in Switzerland it is real and actual. But one striking difference 
separates their methods from ours; for over a hundred years we 
have failed to pass any laws or take any action in Congress for im- 
proving and developing our citizen soldiers; Switzerland, on the 
contrary, has profited by experience, and has made its mistakes or 
shortcomings the stepping stones to better conditions; it has care- 
fully and conservatively changed for the better by repeated legisla- 
tive enactments the organization, the equipment, and training of 
the militia until to-day the most competent officers from all over the 
world pay cheerful tribute to its hign excellence. This is due in a 
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large measure to the fact that invasion by a foreigD foe is considered 
by the Swiss a danger which they must be prepared to meet. 
♦ * * * * * 

For the American who studies the Swiss military system its most 
surprising feature will be not the obligation of universal military 
service, for this exists m theory in America and is practically a prin- 
ciple of universal application, but the thoroughness and complete- 
ness with which the Swiss have worked out all the details necessary 
to enable the militia to take the field at an hour's notice, equipped 
and ready for the defense of the fatherland. 

In America and in England there has always been a marked ten- 
dency to leave until the very last moment tne settlement of many 
questions connected with the organization of the forces, and in these 
two coun tries it has sometimes happened that the existing forces 
were not adequately equipped in time of peace to take the field. We 
have accustomed ourselves to believe that this is a distinctive trait 
of democracies, and that complete preparation for war during peace 
would only be made when a State was dominated by the toII of a 
powerful emperor. But in Switzerland we find a country strongly 
permeated with the most advanced principles of democracy, care- 
fully arranging every detail of the work wnich would follow an or- 
der to mobilize their forces, and recognizing the duty, which democ- 
racies especially should not try to evade, of protecting their soldiers 
from unnecessary suffering by giving to the cantonal and Federal 
forces the best possible organization and proper training. 

******* 

In conclusion I beg to submit the following suggestions regarding 
the action by Congress which would give us a military system based 
upon sound principles, which would make that system conform to 
the spirit and traditions of our institutions, and which would mate- 
rially increase the usefulness of the State forces: 

First. The principles upon which the best and most efficient gen- 
eral staffs ot modern armies are organized should be applied to our 
military forces. 

Second. The Army should be given a reservb of its own. 

Third. A plan should be adopted in time of peace for organizing 
the Volunteer forces which must supplement tne Army in time of 
war and for selecting the officers of these forces. 

Fourth. The militia should be organized by Congress, and the 
status of this force and the character of the duty which it could be 
ordered to do in time of war should be clearly denned. 
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